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PREFACE. 


The  first  idea  of  this  history  was  conceivea  many  years  ago,  at  a  time 
when  ancient  Hellas  was  known  to  the  English  public  chiefly  through 
the  pages  of  Mitf ord ;  and  my  purpose  in  writing  it  was  to  rectify 
the  erroneous  statements  as  to  matter  of  fact  which  that  history  con- 
tained, as  well  as  to  present  the  general  phenomena  of  the  Grecian 
world  under  what  I  thought  a  juster  and  more  comprehensive  point 
of  view.  My  leisure,  however,  was  not  at  that  time  equal  to  the 
execution  of  any  large  literary  undertaking;  nor  is  it  until  within  the 
last  three  or  four  years  that  I  have  been  able  to  devote  to  the  work 
that  continuous  and  exclusive  labor,  without  which,  though  much 
may  be  done  to  illustrate  detached  points,  no  entire  or  complicated 
subject  can  ever  be  set  forth  in  a  manner  worthy  to  meet  the  public 
eye. 

Meanwhile  the  state  of  the  English  literary  world,  in  reference  to 
ancient  Hellas,  has  been  materially  changed  in  more  wavs  than  one. 
If  my  early  friend  Dr.  Thirlwall's  History  of  Greece  had  appeared  a 
few  years  sooner,  I  should  probably  never  have  conceived  the  design 
of  the  present  work  at  all;  I  should  certainly  not  have  been  prompted 
to  the  t&sk  by  any  deficiencies,  such  as  those  which  I  felt  and  regret- 
ted in  Mitf  ord.  The  comparison  of  the  two  atlthors  affords,  incfeed, 
a  striking  proof  of  the  progress  of  sound  and  enlarged  views  respect- 
ing the  ancient  world  during  the  present  ^neration.  Having  studied 
of  course  the  same  evidences  as  Dr.  Thirlwall,  I  am  better  enabled 
than  others  to  bear  testimony  to  the  learning,  the  sagacity,  and  the 
candor  which  pervade  his  excellent  work;  and  it  is  the  more  incum- 
bent on  me  to  give  expression  to  this  sentiment,  since  the  particular 
points  on  which  I  shall  have  occasion  to  advert  to  it  will  unavoid- 
ably be  points  of  dissent  oftener  than  of  coincidence. 

The  liberal  spirit  of  criticism,  in  which  Dr.  Thirlwall  stands  so 
much  distinguished  from  Mitf  ord,  is  his  own :  there  are  other  features 
of  superiority  which  belong  to  him  conjoinily  with  his  age.  For 
during  the  generation  since  Mitf  ord's  work,  philological  studies  have 
been  prosecuted  in  Germany  with  remarkable  success:  the  stock  of 
facts  and  documents,  comparatively  scanty,  handed  down  from  the 
ancient  world,  has  been  combined,  and  illustrated  in  a  thousand 
different  ways:  and  if  our  witnesses  cannot  be  multiplied,  we  at 
least  have  nxonerous  interpreters  to  catch,  repeat,  amplify  and  explain 
their  broken  and  half -inaudible  depositions.    8ome  of  the  best  yrriters 
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in  this  departmjent— Boeckli,  Niebuhr,  O.  Mailer— have  been  trans- 
lated into  our  language;  so  that  the  English  public  has  been  enabled 
J  idea  of  the  new  lights  thrown  upon  many  subjects  of 
the  inestimable  aidf  of  (Jerman  erudition.  The  poets, 
rators  and  philosophers  of  Greece,  have  thus  been  all 
h  more  intelligible  and  more  instructive  than  they  were 
in  the  last  century;  and  the  general  picture  of  the 
Id  may  now  be  conceived  with  a  degree  of  fidelity, 
dering  our  imperfect  materials,  it  is  curious  to  con- 

eneral  picture  which  an  historian  of  Greece  is  required 
)dy  in  his  own  mind,  land  next  to  lay  out  before  his 
dcture  not  merely  such  as  to  delight  the  imagination  by 
coloring  and  depth  of  sentiment,  but  also  suggestive  and 
•  the  reason.  Kot  omitting  the  points  of  resemblance  as 
ntrast  with  the  better-known  forms  of  modern  society, 
cially  stud^  to  exhibit  the  spontaneous  movement  of 
lect,  sometimes  aided  but  never  borrowed  from  without, 
up  a  small  portion  of  a  world  otherwise  clouded  and 
He  will  develop  the  action  of  that  social  system,  which, 
ig  to  the  mass  of  freemen  a  degree  of  protection  else- 
9wn,  acted  as  a  stimulus  to  the  creative  impulses  of 
eft  the  superior  minds  sufiQciently  unshackled  to  soar 
us  and  political  routine,  to  overshoot  their  own  age,  and 
le  teachers  of  posterity. 

h  the  history  of  a  people  by  whom  the  first  spafk  was 
>rmant  intellectual  capacities  of  our  nature — Hellenic 
IS  illustrative  of  the  Hellenic  mind  and  character — is  the 
propose  to  myself  in  the  present  work;  not  without  a 
nousness  how  much  the  deed  falls  short  of  the  will,  and 
ainfiil  conviction,  that  full  success  is  rendered  impossi- 
stacle  which  no  human  ability  can  now  remedy — the 
of  original  evidence.  For  in  spite  of  the  valuable 
f  so  many  able  commentators,  our  stock  of  information 
e  ancient  world  still  remains  lamentably  inadequate  to 
I  of  an  enlightened  curiosity.  We  possess  only  what 
shore  from  the  wreck  of  a  stranded  vessel ;  and  though 
)  some  of  the  most  precious  articles  among  its  once 
■go,  yet  if  any  man  will  cast  his  eyes  over  the  citations 
Laertius,  Athenajus  or  Plutarch,  or  the  list  of  names  in 
[istoricis  Graecis,  he  will  see  with  grief  and  surprise  how 
is  the  proportion  which,  through  the  enslavement  of  the 
selves,  the  decline  of  the  Roman  empire,  the  change  of 
the  irruption  of  barbarian  conquerors,  has  been  irre- 
bmerged.  We  are  thus  reduced  to  judge  of  the  whole 
Id,  eminently  multiform  as  it  was,  from  a  few  composi- 
3nt,  indeed,  in  themselves,  but  bearing  too  exclusively 
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the  stamp  of  Athens.  Of  Thucydid^s  and  Aristotle,  indeed,  both  as 
inquirers  into  matter  of  fact  and  as  free  from  narrow  local  feeling, 
it  IS  impossible  to  speak  too  highly;  but  unfortunately  that  work  of 
the  latter  which  would  have  given  us  the  most  copious  information 
regarding  Grecian  political  life — his  collection  and  comparison  of 
150  distinct  town-constitutions — has  not  been  preserved;  while  the 
brevity  of  ThucydidSs  often  gives  us  but  a  single  word  where  a  sen- 
tence would  not  have  been  too  much,  and  sentences  which  we  should 
be  glad  to  see  expanded  into  paragraphs. 

Such  insufficiency  of  original  and  trustworthy  materials  as  com- 
pared  with  those  resources  which  are  thought  hardly  sufficient  for 
the  historian  of  any  modern  kingdom,  is  neither  to  be  concealed  nor 
extenuated,  however  much  we  may  lament  it.  I  advert  to  the  point 
here  on  more  grounds  than  one.  For  it  not  only  limits  the  amount 
of  information  which  an  historian  of  Greece  can  give  to  his  readers — 
compelling  hira  toieave  much  of  his  picture  an  absolute  blank,  but 
it  also  greatly  spoils  the  execution  of  the  remainder  The  question 
of  credibility  is  perpetually  obtruding  itself,  and  requiring  a  decision, 
which,  whether  favorable  or  unfavorable,  always  introduces  more  or 
less  of  controversy;  and  gives  to  those  outlines,  which  the  interest  of 
the  picture  requires  to  be  straight  and  vigorous,  a  faint  and  faltering 
character.  Expressions  of  qualified  and  hesitating  affirmation  are 
repeated  imtil  the  reader  is  sickened;  while  the  writer  himself,  to 
whom  this  restraint  is  more  painful  still,  is  frequently  tempted  to 
break  loose  from  the  unseen  spell  by  which  a  conscientious  criticism 
binds  him  down — to  screw  up  the  possible  and  probable  into  cer- 
tainty, to  suppress  counterbalancing  considerations,  and  to  substitute 
a  pleasing  romance  in  place  of  half-known  and  perplexing  realities. 
Desiring  in  the  present  work  to  set  forth  all  which  can  be  ascer- 
tained, together  with  such  conjectures  and  inferences  as  can  be 
reasonably  deduced  from  it,  but  nothing  more — I  notice  at  the  outset 
that  faulty  state  of  the  original  evidence  which  renders  discussions 
of  credibility,  and  hesitation  in  the  language  of  the  judge,  unavoid- 
able. Such  discussions,  though  the  reader  may  be  assured  that  they 
will  become  less  frequent  as  we  advance  into  times  better  known, 
are  tiresome  enough  even  with  the  comparatively  late  period  which 
I  adopt  as  the  historical  beginning;  much  more  intolerable  would 
they  have  proved  had  I  thought  it  my  duty  to  start  from  the  primi- 
tive terminus  of  Deukalion  or  Inachus,  or  from  the  unburied  Pelasgi 
and  Leleges,  and  to  subject  the  heroic  ages  to  a  similar  scrutiny.  I 
really  know  nothing  so  disheartening  or  unrequited  as  the  elaborate 
balancing  of  what  is  called  evidence — the  comparison  of  infinitesimal 
probabilities  and  conjectures  all  uncertifiea — in  regard  to  these 
•     shadowy  times  and  persons. 

The  law  respecting  sufficiency  of  evidence  ought  to  be  the  same  for 
ancient  times  as  for  modem;  and  the  reader  will  find  in  this  histoiy 
an  application  to  the  former,  of  criteria  analogous  to  those  which 
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have  been  long  recognized  in  the  latter.  Approaching,  though  with 
a  certain  measure  of  indulgence,  to  this  standard,  I  begin  Sie  real 
history  of  Greece  with  the  Srst  recorded  Olympiad,  or  776  B.C.  To 
such  as  are  accustomed  to  the  habits  once  universal,  and  still  not 
uncommon,  in  investigating  the  ancient  world,  I  may  appear  to  be 
striking  off  one  thousand  years  from  the  scroll  of  history ;  but  to 
those  whose  canon  of  evidence  is  derived  from  Mr.  Hal  lam,  M. 
Sismondi,  or  any  other  eminent  historian  of  modern  events,  I  am 
well-assured  that  I  shall  appear  lax  and  credulous  rather  than  exigent 
or  sceptical.  For  the  truth  is,  that  historical  records,  properly  so 
called,  do  not  begin  until  long  after  this  date;  nor  will  any  man, 
who  candidly  considers  the  extreme  paucity  of  attested  facts  for 
two  centuries  after  776  B.C.,  be  astonished  to  learn  that  the  state  of 
Greece  in  900,  1000,  1100,  1200.  1800,  1400  B.C.,  etc.— or  anjr  earlier 
century  which  it  may  please  chronologists  to  include  in  their  com- 

§uted  genealogies — cannot  be  described  to  him  upon  anything  like 
ecent  evidence.  I  shall  hope,  when  I  come  to  the  lives  of  Socrates 
and  Plato,  to  illustrate  one  of  the  most  valuable  of  their  principles — 
that  conscious  and  confessed  ignorance  is  a  better  state  of  mind, 
than  the  fancy,  without  the  reality,  of  knowledge.  Meanwhile,  I 
begin  by  making  that  confession,  in  reference  to  the  real  world  of 
Greece,  anterior  to  the  Olympiads;  meaning  the  disclaimer  to  apply 
to  anything  like  a  general  history — ^not  to  exclude  rigorously  every 
individual  event. 

The  times  which  I  thus  set  apart  from  the  region  of  history  are 
discernible  only  through  a  different  atmosphere — that  of  epic  poetry 
and  legend.  To  confound  together  these  disparate  matters  is,  in  my 
judgment,  essentially  unphilosophical.  I  describe  the  earlier  times 
Dv  themselves,  as  conceived  by  the  faith  and  feeling  of  the  first 
Gfreeks,  and  known  only  through  their  legends — without  presuming 
to  measure  how  much  or  how  little  of  historical  matter  these  legends 
may  contain.  If  the  reader  blame  me  for  not  assisting  him  to  deter- 
mine this— if  he  ask  me  why  I  do  not  undraw  the  curtain  and  dis- 
close the  picture — I  reply  in  the  words  of  the  painter  Zeuxis,  when 
the  same  question  was  addressed  to  him  on  exhibiting  his  master- 
piece of  imitative  art-*'  The  curtain  is  the  picture."  What  we  now 
read  as  poetry  and  legend  was  once  accredited  history,  and  the  only 

genuine  history  which  the  first  Greeks  could  conceive  or  relish  of 
leir  past  time:  the  curtain  conceals  nothing  behind,  and  cannot  by 
any  ingenuity  be  withdrawn.  I  undertake  only  to  show  it  as  it 
stands — not  to  efface,  still  less  to  re-paint  it. 

Three-fourths  of  the  two  volumes  now  presented  to  the  public  are 
destined  to  elucidate  this  age  of  historical  faith,  as  distinguished 
from  the  later  age  of  historical  reason:  to  exhilHt  its  basis  in*  the 
human  mind— an  omnipresent  religious  and  personal  interpretation 
of  nature;  to  illustrate  it  by  comparison  with  the  like  mental  habit 
•\  early  modem  Europe;  to  show  its  immense^bundance  and 
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variety  of  narrative  matter,  with  little  care  for  condl^eacy  between 
one  story  and  another:  lastly,  to  set  forth  the  causes  which  overgrew 
and  partially  supplanted  the  old  epical  sentiment,  and  introduced, 
in  the  room  of  literal  faith,  a  variety  of  compromises  and  interpre- 
tations. 

The  legendary  age  of  the  Greeks  receives  its  principal  charm  and 
dignity  from  the  Homeric  poems:  to  these,  therefore,  and  to  tlie 
other  poems  included  in  the  ancient  epic,  an  entire  chapter  si 
devoted,  the  length  of  which  must  be  justified  by  the  names  of  the 
Diad  and  Odyssey.  I  have  thought  it  my  duty  to  take  some  notice 
of  the  Wolfian  controversy  as  it  now  stands  in  Germany,  and  have 
even  hazarded  some  speculations  respecting  the  structure  of  the  Iliad. 
The  society  and  manners  of  the  heroic  age,  considered  as  known  in 
a  general  way  from  Homer*s  descriptions  and  allusions,  are  also 
described  and  criticised. 

I  next  pass  to  the  historical  age,  beginning  at  778  b.c.  ;  prefixing 
some  remarks  upon  the  geographical  features  of  Greece.  I  try  to 
make  out,  amidst  obscure  and  scanty  indications,  what  the  state  of 
Greece  was  at  this  period;  and  I  indulge  some  cautious  conjectures, 
founded  upon  the  earliest  verifiable  facts,  respecting  the  steps  imme- 
diately antecedent  by  which  that  condition  was  brought  about.  In 
the  present  volumes  I  have  only  been  able  to  include  the  history  of 
Sparta  and  the  Peloponnesian  Dorians,  down  to  the  age  of  Peisistra- 
tus  and  Croesus.  I  had  hoped  to  have  comprised  in  them  the  entire 
history  of  Greece  down  to  this  last-mentioned  period,  but  I  find  the 
space  insufficient. 

The  history  of  Greece  falls  most  naturally  into  six  compartments, 
of  which  the  first  may  be  looked  at  as  a  period  of  preparation  for  the 
five  following,  which  exhaust  the  free  life  of  collective  Hellas. 

L  Period  from  776  B.C.  to  560  B.C.,  the  accession  of  Peisistratus  at 
Athens  and  of  Croesus  in  Lydia. 

n.  From  the  accession  of  Peisistratus  and  Croesus  to  the  repulse 
of  Xerxes  from  Greece. 

III.  From  the  repulse  of  Xerxes  to  the  close  of  the  Peloponnesian 
war  and  overthrow  of  Athens. 

IV.  From  the  close  of  the  Peloponnesian  war  to  the  battle  of 
Leuktra. 

V.  From  the  battle  of  Leuktra  to  that  of  Chseroneia. 

VI.  From  the  battle  of  Chseroneia  to  the  end  of  the  generation  of 
Alexander. 

The  five  periods  from  Peisistratus  down  to  the  death  of  Alexander 
and  of  his  generation,  present  the  acts  of  an  historical  drama  capable 
of  being  recounted  in  perspicuous  succession,  and  connected  by  a 
sensible  thread  of  unity.  I  shall  interweave  in  their  proper  places 
the  important  but  outlying  adventures  of  the  Sicilian  and  Italian 
(Greeks — introducing  such  occasional  notices  of  Grecian  jjolitical 
constitutions,  philosophy,  poetry,  and  oratory,  .as  are  requisite  to 
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exhibit  the  many-sidc^d  activity  of  this  people  during  their  fihort  but 
brilliant  career. 

After  the  generation  of  Alexander,  the  political  action  of  Greece 
becomes  cramped  and  degjraded — ^no  longer  interesting  to  the  reader, 
or  operative  on  the  destinies  of  the  future  world.  We  may,  indeed, 
name  one  or  two  incidents,  especially  the  revolutions  of  Agis  and 
KleomenSs  at  Sparta,  which  are  both  instructive  and  affecting;  but 
as  a  whole,  the  period  between  300  B.C.  and  the  absorption  of  Greece 
by  the  Romans,  is  of  no  interest  in  itself,  and  is  only  so  far  of  value 
as  it  helps  us  to  understand  the  preceding  centuries.  The  dignity 
and  value  of  the  Greeks  from  that  time  forward  belong  to  them  only 
as  individual  philosophers,  preceptors,  astronomers  and  mathema- 
ticians, literary  men  and  critics,  medical  practitioners,  etc.  In  all 
these  respective  capacities,  especially  in  the  great  schools  of  philo- 
sophical speculation,  they  still  constitute  the  light  of  the  Roman 
world ;  though  as  communities,  they  have  lost  their  own  orbit,  and 
have  become  satellites  of  more  powerful  neighbors. 

I  propose  to  bring  down  the  history  of  the  Grecian  communities 
to  the  year  300  B.C.,  or  the  close  of  the  generation  which  takes  its 
name  from  Alexander  the  Great,  and  I  hope  to  accomplish  this  iu 
eight  volumes  altogether.  For  the  next  two  or  three  volumes  I  have 
already  large  preparations  made,  and  I  shall  publish  my  third  (per- 
haps my  fourth)  m  the  course  of  the  ensuing  winter. 

There  are  great  disadvantages  in  the  publication  of  one  portion  of 
a  history  apart  from  the  remainder;  for  neither  the  earlier  nor  the 
later  phenomena  can  be  fully  comprehended  without  the  light  which 
each  mutually  casts  upon  the  other.  But  the  practice  has  become 
habitual,  and  is  indeed  more  than  justified  by  the  well-known  inad- 
missibility of  "long  hopes"  into  the  short  span  of  human  life.  Yet 
I  cannot  but  fear  that  my  first  two  volumes  will  suffer  in  the  estima- 
tion of  many  readers  by  coming  out  alone — and  that  men  who  value 
the  Greeks  for  their  philosophy,  their  politics,  and  their  oratoiy, 
may  treat  the  early  legends  as  not  worth  attention.  And  it  must 
be  confessed  that  the  sentimental  attributes  of  the  Greek  mind — its 
religious  and  poetical  vein — ^here  appear  in  disproportionate  relief,  as 
conapared  with  its  more  vigorous  and  masculine  capacities — with 
those  powers  of  acting,  organizing,  judging,  and  speculating,  which 
will  be  revealed  in  the  forthcoming  volumes.  I  venture,  however, 
to  forewarn  the  reader  that  there  will  occur  numerous  circumstances 
in  the  after  political  life  of  the  Greeks  which  he  will  not  compre- 
hend unless  he  be  initiated  into  the  course  of  their  legendary  asso- 
ciations. He  will  not  understand  the  frantic  terror  of  the  Athenian 
I)ublic  during  the  Peloponnesian  war,  on  the  occasion  of  the  mutila- 
tion of  the  statues  called  Hermse,  unless  he  enters  into  the  way  in 
which  they  connected  their  stability  and  security  with  the  domicilia- 
tion of  the  gods  in  the  soil ;  nor  will  he  adequately  appreciate  the 
^  -'bit  of  the  Spartan  king  on  military  expeditions— when  he  offered 
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his  daily  public  sacrifices  on  behalf  of  his  army  and  his  country— 
**  always  to  perform  tliis  morning  service  immediately  before  sunnse, 
in  order  that  he  might  be  beforehand  in  obtaining  the  favor  of  the 
gods,"  if  he  be  not  familiar  with  the  Homeric  conception  of  Zeus 
going  to  rest  at  night  and  awaking  tp  rise  at  early  dawn  from  the 
side  of  the  **  white-armed  H6r6."  The  occasion  will,  indeed,  often 
occur  for  remarking  how  these  legends  illustrate  and  vivify  the 

I  political  phenomena  of  the  succeeding  times,  and  I  have  only  now 
to  urge  the  necessity  of  considering  them  as  the  beginning  of  a  series, 
j  not  as  an  entire  work. 
London,  March  G,  1840. 
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In  preparing  a  second  edition  of  the  two  first  volumes  of  my  his- 
tory, I  have  profited  by  the  remarks  and  corrections  of  varidug 
critics,  contained  in  reviews  both  English  and  foreign.  I  have  sup- 
pressed, or  rectified,  some  positions  which  had  been  pointed  out  as 
erroneous,  or  as  advanced  upon  inadequate  evidence.  I  have 
strenffthened  my  argument  in  some  cases  where  it  appeared  to  have 
been  Imperfectly  understood — adding  some  new  notes,  partly  for  the 
purpose  of  enlarged  illustration,  partly  to  defend  certain  opinions 
which  had  been  called  in  question.  The  greater  number  of  these 
alterations  have  been  made  in  Chapters  xVl.  and  XXI.  of  Part  I., 
and  in  Chapter  VI.  of  Part  II. 

I  trust  that  these  three  chapters,  more  full  of  speculation,  and 
therefore  more  open  to  criticism  than  any  of  the  others,  will  thus 
appear  in  a  more  complete  and  satisfactory  fonii.  But  I  must  at  the 
same  time  add  that  they  remain  for  the  most  part  unchanged  in  sub- 
stance, and  that  I  have  seen  no  sufficient  reason  to  modify  my  main 
conclusions  even  respecting  the  structure  of  the  Iliad,  controverted 
though  thev  have  been  by  some  of  my  most  esteemed  critics. 

In  regard  to  the  character  and  peculiarity  of  Grecian  legend,  as 
broadly  distinguished  throughout  these  volumes  from  Grecian  his- 
tory, I  desire  to  notice  two  valuable  publications  with  which  I  have 
only  become  acquainted  since  the  date  of  my  first  edition.  One  of 
these  is  a  short  "Essay  on  Primeval  History,"  by  John  Kenrick. 
M.A.  (London,  1846,  published  just  at  the  same  time  as  these  vol- 
umes), which  illustrates  with  much  acute  reflection  the  general  fea- 
tures of  legend,  not  only  in  Greece,  but  throiighout  the  ancient 
world — see  especially  pages  65,  84,  93,  et  seq.  The  other  work  is 
**  Rambles  and  Recollections  of  an  Indian  Official,"  by  Col.  Sleeman, 
first  made  known  to  me  through  an  excellent  notice  of  my  history 
in  the  Edinburgh  Review  for  October,  1846.  The  description  given 
by  Col.  Sleeman  of  the  state  of  mind  now  actually  prevalent  among 
the  native  population  of  Hindostan,  presents  a  vivid  comparison, 
helping  the  modern  reader  to  understand  and  appreciate  the  legendary 
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era  of  Greece.  I  have  embodied  in  the  notes  of  this  second  edition 
two  or  three  passages  from  Col.  Sleeman's  instructive  work;  but  the 
whole  of  it  richly  deserves  perusal. 

Having  now  finished  six  volumes  of  this  history,  without  attaining 
a  lower  point  than  the  peace  of  Nikias  in  the  tenth  year  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian  war,  I  find  myself  compelled  to  retmct  the  expectation 
held  out  in  the  preface  to  my  first  edition,  that  the  entire  work 
1  might  be  completed  in  eight  volumes.  Experience  proves  to  me 
Fhow  impossible  it  is  to  measure  beforehand  the  space  which  histori- 
cal subjects  will  require.  All  I  can  now  promise  is,  that  the  remain- 
der of  the  work  shall  be  executed  with  as  much  regard  to  brevity  as 
is  consistent  wiUi  the  paramount  duty  of  rendering  it  fit  for  public 
acceptance.  G.  G. 

London,  April  8, 18491 
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Following  the  example  of  Dr.  Thirlwall  and  other  excellent 
scholars,  I  call  the  Greek  deities  by  their  real  Greek  names,  and  not 
by  the  Latin  equivalents  used  among  the  Romans.  For  the  assist- 
auce  of  those  readers  to  whom  the  Greek  names  may  be  less  famiiiar, 
I  here  annex  a  table  of  the  one  and  the  other. 


Greek, 
Zeus, 
Poseid6n, 
Ar68, 
Dionysus, 
Hermds, 
HSlios, 
Hdphsestus, 
HadSs, 

Hdr6, 
Ath^nd, 
Artemis, 
Aphroditd, 

Hestia,  ' 

Letd, 

Ddmdtdr, 


Latin. 
Jupiter. 
Neptune, 
Mars. 
Bacchus. 
Mercury. 
Sol. 

Vulkan. 
Pluto. 

Juno. 

Minerva. 

Diana. 

Venus. 

Aurora. 

Vesta. 

Latona. 

Ceres. 


H^rakl^s,  Hercules. 

Askl^pius,  uEsculapius. 

A  few  words  are  here  necessary  respecting  the  orthography  of 
Greek  names  adopted  in  the  above  table  and  generally  throughout 
this  history.  1  have  approximated  as  nearly  as  I  dared  to  the  Greek  * 
letters  in  preference  to  the  Latin ;  and  on  this  point  I  venture  upon 
an  innovation  which  1  should  have  little  doubt  of  vindicating  before 
the  reason  of  any  candid  English  student.  For  the  ordinary  practice 
c "  ing,  in  a  Greek  name,  the  English  C  in  place  of  the  Greek 

I  d,  so  obviously  incorrect,  that  it  admits  of  no  rational 

]  1.    Our  own  K  precisely  and  in  every  point  coincides  with 

t  K:  we  have  thus  the  means  of  reproducing  the  Greek 

name  to  the  eye  as  well  as  to  the  ear,  yet  we  gratuitously  take  the 
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wrong  letter  in  preference  to  the  right.  And  the 
Latins  is  here  against  us  rather  than  in  our  favoi 
coincided  in  sound  with  the  Greek  K,  whereas  oui 
from  it,  and  becomes  an  SS,  before  e,  i,  a,  ee,  and 
has  so  far  deviated  in  sound  from  the  Latin  G 
warrant  for  our  continuing  to  use  it  in  writi 
because  we  thus  reproduce  the  name  to  the  eye, 
eai;.  But  this  is  not  the  case  when  we  employ  out 
Greek  K,  for  we  depart  here  not  less  from  the  vif 
audible  original;  while  we  mar  the  unrivaled  eup 
lan^age  by  that  multiplied  sibilation  which  cr 
inviting  feature  in  our  own.  Among  German  ph 
now  universally  employed  in  writing  Greek  n: 
adopted  it  pretty  largely  in  this  work,  making  c 
names  as  the  English  reader  has  been  so  accuse 
the  C,  that  they  may  be  considered  as  being  air 
have  further  marked  the  long  e  and  the  long  o  (7, 
(H6r6)  when  they  occur  in  the  last  syllable  or  in 
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PART  I. 

LEQENDARY  GREECE. 


CHAPTER  I. 

liBOENDS  BESPECTING   THE  OOD& 

The  mythical  world  of  the  Greeks  opens  with  the  gods,  anterior 
as  well  as  superior  to  man:  itgraduallv  descends,  first  to  heroes,  and 
next  to  the  buman  race.  Along  with  the  gods  are  found  various 
monstrous  natures,  ultra-human  and  extra-human,  who  cannot  with 
propriety  be  called  gods,  but  who  partake  with  gods  and  men  in  the 
attributes  of  volition,  conscious  agency,  and  susceptibility  of  pleasure 
and  pain, — such  as  tlie  Harpies,  the  (Jorgons,  the  Gi-seae,  the  Sirens, 
Scylla  and  Chaiybdis,  Echidna,  Sphinx,  ChimaBra,  Chrysadr,  Pega- 
sus, the  Cycldpes,  the  Centaurs,  etc.  The  first  acts  of  what  may  be 
termed  the  great  mythical  cycle  describe  the  proceedings  of  these 
gigantic  agents — the  crash  and  collision  of  certain  terrific  and  over- 
boiling forces,  which  are  ultimately  reduced  to  obedience,  or  chained 
up,  or  extinguished,  under  the  more  orderly  ffovernnient  of  Zeus, 
who  supplants  his  less  capable  predecessors,  and  acquires  presidence 
and  supremacy  over  gods  and  men — subject,  however,  to  certain 
social  restraints  from  the  chief  gods  and  goddesses  around  him,  as 
well  as  to  the  custom  of  occasionally  convoking  and  consulting  the 
divine  agora. 

I  recount  these  events  briefly,  but  literalljr,  treating  them  simply 
as  myths  springing  from  the  same  creative  imagination,  addressing 
themselves  to  analogous  tastes  and  feelings,  and  depending  upon  the 
same  authority,  as  the  legends  of  Thebes  and  Troy.  It  is  the.; 
inspired  voice  of  the  Muse  which  reveals  and  authenticates  both,  and"; 
from  which  Homer  and  Hesiod  alike  derive  their  knowledge — the 
one  of  the  heroic,  the  other  of  the  divine,  foretime.  I  maintain, 
moreover,  fully,  the  character  of  these  great  divine  agents  as  per- 
sons, which  is  the  light  in  which  they  presented  themselves  to  the 
Homeric  or  Heaiodic  audience.    Uranos,  Nyx,  Hypnqs,  ftn4  Oneir9§ 
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(Heaven,  Night,  Sleep,  and  Dream)  are  persons,  just  as  much  as 
Zeus  and  Apollo.  To  resolve  them  into  mere  allegories  is  unsafe 
and  unprofitable:  we  then  depart  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
original  hearers,  without  acquiring  any  consistent  or  philosophical 
point  of  view  of  our  own.  For  although  some  of  the  attributes  and 
actions  ascribed  to  these  persons  are  often  explicable  by  allegory,  the 
whole  series  and  system  of  them  never  are  so:  the  theorist  who 
adopts  this  course  of  explanation  finds  that,  after  one  or  two  simple 
and  obvious  steps,  the  path  is  no  longer  open,  and  he  is  forced  to 
clear  a  way  for  himself  by  gratuitous  refinements  and  conjectures. 
The  allegorical  persons  and  attributes  are  always  found  mingled 
with  other  persons  and  attributes  not  allegorical ;  but  the  two  classes 
cannot  be  severed  without  breaking  up  the  whole  march  of  the 
mythical  events,  nor  can  any  explanation  which  drives  us  to  such  i 
necessity  be  considered  as  admissible.  To  suppose,  indeed,  that 
these  legends  could  be  all  traced  by  means  of  allegory  into  a  coherent 
body  of  physical  doctrine,  would  be  inconsistent  with  all  reasonable 
presumptions  respecting  the  age  or  society  in  which  they  arose. 
Where  the  allegorical  mark  is  clearly  set  upon  any  particular  charac- 
ter, or  attribute,  or  event,  to  that  extent  we  may  recognize  it;  but  we 
can  rarely  venture  to  divine  further,  still  less  to  alter  the  legends 
themselves  on  the  faith  of  any  such  surmises.  The  theogony  of  the 
Greeks  contains  some  cosmogonic  ideas;  but  it  cannot  be  considered 
as  a  system  of  cosmogony,  or  translated  into  a  string  of  elementary, 
planetary,  or  physical  changes. 

In  the  order  of  legendary  chronology,  Zeus  comes  after  Kronos  and 
XJranos;  but  in  the  order  of  Grecian  conception  Zeus  is  the  prominent 
person,  and  Kronos  and  Uranos  are  inferior  and  introductory  pre- 
cursors, set  up  in  order  to  be  overthrown  and  to  serve  as  mementos 
of  the  prowess  of  their  conqueror.  To  Homer  and  Hesiod,  as  well 
as  to  the  Greeks  universally,  Zeus  is  the  great  and  predominant  god, 
**the  father  of  gods  and  men,"  whose  power  none  of  the  other  gods 
can  hope  to  resist,  or  even  deliberately  think  of  questioning.  All 
the  other  gods  have  their  specific  potency  and  peculiar  sphere  of 
action  and  duty,  with  vlii^h  Zeus  does  not  usually  interfere;  but  it 
is  he  who  maintains  the  lii.eaments  of  a  providential  superintendence, 
as  well  over  the  phenomena  of  Olympus  as  over  those  of  earth. 
Zeus  ".nd  his  brothers  Poseidon  and  Had§s  have  made  a  division  of 
power:  he  has  reserved  the  ether  and  the  atmosphere  to  himself— 
roseiddn  has  obtained  the  sea — and  Had^s  the  under-world  or 
infernal  regions;  while  earth,  and  the  events  which  pass  upon  earth, 
are  common  to  all  of  them,  together  with  free  access  to  Olympus. 

Zeus,  then,  with  his  bretliren  and  colleagues,  constitute  the  present 
gods,  whom  Homer  and  Hesiod  recognize  as  in  full  dignity  and 
efiiciency.  The  inmates  of  this  divine  world  are  conceived  upon  the 
model,  but  not  upon  the  scale,  of  the  human.  They  are  actuated  by 
the  full  play  and  variety  of  those  appetites,  sympathies,  passions, 
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and  affections,  which  divide  the  soul  of  man;  invested  with  a  far 
larf^er  and  indeterminate  measure  of  power,  and  an  exemption  as 
well  from  death  as  (witli  some  rare  exceptions)  from  suffering  and 
infirmity.  The  rich  and  diverse  types  thus  conceived,  full  of  ener- 
getic movement  and  contrast,  each  m  his  own  province,  and  soaring 
confessedly  above  the  limits  of  experience,  were  of  all  themes  the 
most  suitable  for  adventure  and  narmtive,  and  operated  with  irre- 
sistible force  upon  the  Grecian  fancy.  All  nature  was  then  con- 
ceded as  moving  and  working  through  a  number  of  personal  agents, 
amongst  whom  tbe  gods  of  Olympus  were  tlie  most  conspicuous;  the 
reverential  belief  in  Zeus  and  Apollo  being  only  one  branch  of  this 
omnipresent  personifying  faith.  The  attributes  of  all  these  agents 
had  a  tendency  to  expand  themselves  into  illustrative  legends — espe- 
cially those  of  the  gods,  who  were  constantly  invoked  in  the  public 
worship.  Out  of  the  same  mental  source  sprang  both  the  divine  and 
heroic  myths,  the  former  being  often  the  more  extravagant  and 
abnormous  in  their  incidents,  in  proportion  as  the  general  type  of 
the  gods  was  more  vast  and  awful  than  that  of  the  heroes. 

As  the  gods  have  houses  and  wives  like  men,  so  the  present 
dynasty  of  gods  must  have  a  past  to  repose  upon ;  and  the  curious 
and  imaginative  Greek,  whenever  he  does  not  find  a  recorded  past 
ready  to  his  hand,  is  uneasy  until  he  has  created  one.  Thus  the 
Hesiodic  theogony  explains,  with  a  certain  degree  of  system  and 
coherence,  first  the  antecedent  circumstances  under  which  Zeus 
acquired  the  divine  empire,  next  the  number  of  his  colleagues  and 
descendants. 

First  in  order  of  time  (we  are  told  by  Hesiod)  came  Chaos;  next 
Gaea,  the  broad,  firm,  and  flat  Earth,  with  deep  and  dark  Tartarus  at 
her  base.  Erds  (Love),  the  subduer  of  gods  as  well  as  men,  came 
immediately  afterwards. 

Prom  Chaos  sprung  Erebos  and  Nyx;  from  these  latter  ./Eth6r  and 
Hfimera.  Gsea  also  gave  birth  to  Uranos,  equal  in  breadth  to  herself, 
in  order  to  serve  both  as  an  overarching  vault  to  her,  and  as  a  resi- 
dence for  the  immortal  gods;  she  further  produced  the  mountains, 
habitations  of  the  divine  nymphs,  and  Pontus,  the  barren  and  bil- 
lowy sea. 

Then  Geea  intermarried  with  Uranos,  and  from  this  union  came  a 
numerous  offspring — twelve  Titans  and  Titanides,  three  Cycl6pes, 
and  three  Hekatoncheires  or  beings  with  a  hundred  hands  each.  The 
.Titans  were  Oceanus,  Koeos,  Krios,  HyperiOn,  lapetos,  and  Kronos: 
the  Titanides,  Theia,  Rhea,  Themis,  Mn6mosyn6,  Phoeb6,  and 
Tfithys.  The  CyclOpes  were  Bront6s,  StcropSs,  and  ArgSs, — formida- 
ble persons,  equally  distintruished  for  strength  and  for  manual  craft, 
go  that  they  made  the  thunder  which  afterwards  formed  the  irresisti- 
ble artillery  of  Zeus.  The  Hekatoncheires  were  Kottos,  Briareus, 
and  Gyg^,  of  prodigious  bodily  force. 

Uranos  contemplated  this  powerful  brood  with  fear  and  horror;  as 
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fast  as  any  of  them  were  born,  he  concealed  them  hi  cavities  of  the 
earth,  ana  would  not  permit  them  to  come  out.  Q«a  could  find  no 
room  for  them,  and  groaned  under  the  pressure:  she  produced  iron, 
made  a  sickle,  and  implored  her  sons  to  avenge  both  her  and  them- 
selves against  the  oppressive  treatment  of  their  father.  But  none  of 
them,  except  Kronos,  had  courage  to  undertake  the  deed:  he,  tlie 
youngest  and  the  most  daring,  was  armed  with  the  sickle  and  placed 
in  suitable  ambush  by  the  contrivance  of  Gaea.  Presently  niglit 
arrived,  and  Uranos  descended  to  the  embraces  of  Gaea:  Kronos  tben 
emerged  from  his  concealment,  cut  off  the  genitals  of  his  father,  and 
cast  the  bleeding  member  behind  him  far  away  into  the  sea.  Much 
of  the  blood  was  spilt  upon  the  earth,  and  Gaea  in  consequence  gave 
birth  to  the  irresistible  Erinnys,  the  vast  and  muscular  Gigantes, 
and  the  Melian  nymphs.  Out  of  the  genitals  themselves,  as  they 
swam  and  foamed  upon  the  sea,  emerged  the  goddess  Aphrodite, 
deriving  her  name  from  the  foam  out  of  which  she  had  sprung.  She 
first  landed  at'  KythSra,  and  then  went  to  Cypinis:  the  island  felt  her 
benign  influence,  and  the  green  herb  started  up  under  her  soft  and 
delicate  tread.  ErOs  immediately  joined  her,  and  partook  with  her 
the  function  of  suggesting  and  directing  the  amorous  impulses  both 
of  gods  and  men. 

Uranos  being  thus  dethroned  and  disabled,  Eronos  and  the  Titans 
acquired  their  liberty  and  became  predominant:  the  Cycldpes  and 
the  Hekatoncheires  had  been  cast  by  Uranos  into  Tartarus,  and  were 
still  allowed  to  remain  there. 

Each  of  the  Titans  had  a  numerous  offspring:  Oceanus,  especially, 
marrying  his  sister  T6thys,  begat  8,000  daughters,  the  oceanic 
nymphs,  and  as  many  sons :  the  rivers  and  springs  passed  for  his 
offspring.  Hyperion  and  his  sister  Theia  had  for  their  children 
H61ios,  Sel§n6,  and  E6s;  Koeos  with  PhoebS  begat  L6t6  and  Asteria: 
the  children  of  Krios  were  Astreeos,  Pallas,  and  Pers6s,—froni 
Astraeos  and  E6s  sprang  the  winds  Zephyrus,  Boreas,  and  Notus, 
lapetos  marrying  the  Oceanic  nymph  KlymenS,  counted  as  his  prog- 
eny the  celebrated  Prometheus,  Epim^theus,  Menoetius,  and  Atlas. 
But  the  offspring  of  Kronos  were  the  most  powerful  and  transcend- 
ent of  all.  He  married  his  sister  Rhea,  and  had  by  her  three  daugh- 
ters— Hestia,  DSrafitSr,  and  H6r6— and  three  sons,  HadSs,  Poseidon, 
and  Zeus,  the  latter  at  once  the  youngest  and  the  greatest. 

But  Kronos  foreboded  to  himself  destruction  from  one  of  his  own 
children,  and  accordingly,  as  soon  as  any  of  them  were  born,  he 
immediately  swallowed  them  and  retained  them  in  his  own  he\\y. 
In  this  manner  had  the  five  first  been  treated,  and  Rhea  was  on  the 
point  of  being  delivered  of  Zeus.  Grieved  and  indignant  at  the  loss 
of  her  children,  she  applied  for  counsel  to  her  father  and  mother, 
Uranos  and  Gsea,  who  aided  her  to  conceal  the  birth  of  Zeus.  They 
conveyed  her  by  night  to  Lyktus  in  Cr6te,  hid  the  new-born  child  in 
a  woody  cavern  on  Mount  Ida,  and  gave  to  Kronos,  in  place  of  it,  9 
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stone  wrapped  in  swaddling  clothes,  which  he  greedily  swallpwed, 
believing  it  to  be  his  child.  Thus  was  the  safety  of  Zeus  insured. 
As  he  grew  up  his  vast  powers  fully  developed  themselves:  at  the 
suggestion  of  Gsea,  he  induced  Kronos  by  stratagem  to  vomit  up, 
first  the  stone  which  had  been  given  to  him, — next  the  five  children 
whom  he  had  previously  devoured.  Hestia,  D^m^t^r,  H6r6,  Posei- 
don and  HadSs,  were  thus  allowed  to  grow  up  along  with  Zeus ;  and 
the  stone  to  which  the  latter  owed  his  preservation  was  placed  near 
the  temple  of  Delphi,  where  it  ever  afterwards  stood  as  a  conspicu- 
ous and  venerable  memorial  to  the  religious  Greek. 

We  have  not  yet  exhausted  the  catalogue  of  beings  generated  dur- 
ing this  early  period,  anterior  to  the  birth  of  Zeus.  Nyx,  alone  and 
without  any  partner,  gave  birth  to  a  numerous  progeny:  Thanatos, 
Hypnos  and  Oneiros;  M6mus  and  OYzys  (Grief);  K16th6,  Lachesis, 
and  Atropos,  the  three  Fates;  the  retributive  and  equalizing  Neme- 
sis; Apj^t6  and  Philotgs  (Deceit  and  amorous  Propensity),  Geras(01d 
Age)  and  Eris  (Contention).  From  Eris  proceeded  an  abundant 
offspring,  all  mischievous  and  maleficent:  Ponos  (Suffering),  L^th^, 
Limos  (Famine),  Phonos  and  Mach6  (Slaughter  and  Battle),  Dysno- 
mia  and  At6  (Lawlessness  and  reckless  Impulse)  and  Horkos,  the 
everwatchful  sanctioner  of  oaths,  as  well  as  the  inexorable  punisher 
of  voluntary  perjury. 

Gaea,  too,  intermarrying  with  Pontus,  gave  birth  to  Nereus,  the 
just  and  righteons  old  man  of  the  sea;  to  Thaumas,  Phorkys  and 
K6t6.  From  Nereus,  and  Doris  daughter  of  Oceanus,  proceeded 
the  fifty  Nereids  or  Sea-nymphs.  Thaumas  also  married  Elektra 
daughter  of  Oceanus,  and  had  by  her  Iris  and  the  two  Harpies, 
Aelid  and  OkypetS, — winged  and  swift  as  the  winds.  From  Phor- 
kys and  K6t6  sprung  the  Dragon  of  the  Hesperides,  and  the  mon- 
strous Grsese,  and  Gorgons:  the  blood  of  Medusa,  one  of  theGorgons, 
when  killed  by  Perseus,  produced  Chrysadr  and  the  horse  Pegasus; 
Ch^sadr  and  Kallirho^  gave  birth  to  (JeryOn  as  Well  as  to  Echidna, 
— a  creature  half  nymph  and  half  serpent,  unlike  both  to  gods  and 
to  men.  Other  monsters  arose  from  the  union  of  Echidna  with 
Typhadn, — Orthros,  the  two-headed  dog  of  Gery6n;  Cerberus,  the 
dog  of  Had^s,  with  fifty  heads,  and  the  Lernsean  Hydra.  From  the 
latter  proceeded  the  Chimaera,  the  Sphinx  of  Thebes,  and  the  Nemean 
lion. 

A  powerful  and  important  progeny,  also,  was  that  of  Styx,  daugh- 
ter of  Oceanus,  by  Pallas ;  she  had  ZSlos  and  Nik6  (Imperiousness 
and  Victory),  and  Kratos  and  Bia  (Strength  and  Force).  The  hearty 
and  early  co-operation  of  Styx  and  her  four  sons  with  Zeus  was  one 
of  the  main  causes  which  enabled  him  to  achieve  his  victoiy  over  the 
Titans. 

Zeus  had  grown  up  not  less  distinguished  for  mental  capacity  than 
for  bodily  force.  He  and  his  brothers  now  determined  to  wrest  the 
power  from  the  hands  of  Kronos  and  the  Titans,  and  a  long  and 
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desperate  struggle  commenced,  in  which  all  the  gods  and  all  the 
goddesses  took  part.  Zeus  convoked  them  to  Olympus,  and  prom- 
ised to  all  vfho  would  aid  him  against  Eronos,  that  their  functions 
and  privileges  should  remain  undisturbed.  The  first  who  responded 
to  the  call,  came  with  her  four  sons,  and  embraced  his  cause,  was 
Styx.  Zeus  took  them  all  four  as  his  constant  attendants,  and  con- 
ferred upon  Styx  the  majestic  'distinction  of  being  the  Horkos,  or 
oath-sanctioner  of  the  gods, — what  Horkos  was  to  men,  Styx  was  to 
the  gods. 

Still  further  to  strengthen  himself,  Zeus  released  the  other  Ui*anicl8 
who  had  been  imprisoned  in  Tartarus  by  their  father, — the  Cycl6pcs 
and  the  Centimanes, — and  prevailed  upon  them  to  take  part  with 
him  against  the  Titans.  The  former  supplied  him  with  thunder 
and  lightning,  and  the  latter  brought  into  the  fight  their  boundless 
muscular  strength.  Ten  full  years  did  the  combat  continue;  Zeus 
and  the  Er(mi<&  occupying  Olympus,  and  the  Titans  being  estab- 
lished on  the  more  southerly  mountain-chain  of  Othrys.  All  nature 
was  convulsed,  and  the  distant  Oceanus,  though  he  took  no  part  in 
the  struggle,  felt  the  boiling,  the  noise,  and  the  shock,  not  less  than 
Gsea  and  Pontus.  The  thunder  of  Zeus,  combined  with  the  crags 
and  mountains  torn  up  and  hurled  by  the  Centimanes,  at  length  pre- 
vailed, and  the  Titans  were  defeated  and  thrust  down  into  Tartarus, 
lapetos,  Eronos,  and  the  remaining  Titans  (Oceanus  excepted)  were 
imprisoned  perpetually  and  irrevocably,  in  that  subterranean  dun- 
geon, a  wall  of  brass  being  built  around  them  by  PoseidOn,  and  the 
three  Centimanes  being  planted  as  guards. 

Of  the  two  sons  of  lapetos,  Mencelius  was  made  to  share  this 
prison,  while  Atlas  was  condemned  to  stand  forever  at  the  extreme 
west,  and  to  bear  upon  his  shoulders  the  solid  vault  of  heaven. 

Thus  were  the  Titans  subdued,  and  the  Eronids  with  Zeus  at  their 
head  placed  in  possession  of  power.  They  were  not,  however,  yet 
quite  secure;  for  Geea,  intermarrying  with  Tartarus,  gave  birth  to  a 
new  and  still  more  formidable  monster  called  Typh6eus,  of  such  tre- 
mendous properties  and  promise,  that,  had  he  been  allowed  to  grow 
into  full  development,  nothing  could  have  prevented  him  from  van- 
quishing all  rivals  and  becoming  supreme.  But  Zeus  foresaw  the 
danger,  smote  him  at  once  with  a  thunderbolt  from  Olympus,  and 
burnt  him  up:  he  was  cast  along  with  the  rest  into  Tartarus,  and  no 
further  enemy  remained  to  question  the  sovereignty  of  the  Eronids. 

With  Zeus  begins  a  new  dynasty  and  a  different  order  of  beings. 
Zeus,  Poseid6n,  and  Had6s,  agree  upon  the  distribution  before 
noticed,  of  functions  and  localities:  Zeus  retaining  the  -^th6r 
and  the  atmosphere,  together  with  the  general  presidmg  function; 
Poseid6n  obtaining  the  sea,  and  administering  subterranean  forces 
generally:  and  Had^s  ruling  the  under-world,  or  region  in  which  the 
half -animated  shadows  of  departed  men  reside. 

It  has  been  already  stated,  that  in  Zeus,  his  brothers  and  his  sis- 
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ters,  and  his  and  their  divine  progeny,  we  find  the  present  gods;  that 
is,  those,  for  the  most  part,  whom  the  Homeric  and  Hesiodic  Greeks 
recognized  and  worshiped.  The  wives  of  Zeus  were  numerous  as 
well  as  his  offspring.  First  he  married  M6lis,  the  wisest  and  most 
sagacious  of  the  goddesses;  butGaea  and  Uranos  forewarned  him  that 
if  he  permitted  himself  to  have  children  by  her,  they  would  be 
stronger  than  liimself  and  dethrone  him.  Accordingly  when  Mdtis 
was  on  the  point  of  being  delivered  of  Ath6n6,  he  swallowed  her  up, 
and  her  wisdom  and  sagacity  thus  became  permanently  identified 
with  his  own  being.  His  head  was  subsequently  cut  open,  in  order 
to  make  way  for  the  exit  and  birth  of  the  goddess  Ath6n6.  By  The- 
mis, Zeus  begat  the  Hdrce;  bv  EurynomS,  the  three  Charities  or 
Graces;  by  Mn6mosyn6,  the  Muses;  by  L6t6  ^Latona),  Apollo  and 
Artemis;  and  by  DSmStSr,  PersephonS.  Last  of  all  he  took  for  his 
wife  H6r§,  who  maintained  permanently  the  dignity  of  queen  of  the 
gods;  by  her  he  had  H6b€,  Ar^,  and  Eileithyia.  Herm^  also  was 
bom  to  him  by  Maia,  the  daughter  of  Atlas;  Hdphaestos  was  bom  to 
HSrfi,  according  to  some  accounts  by  Zeus;  according  to  others,  by 
her  own  unaided  generative  force.  He  was  born  lame,  and  HSrS  was 
ashamed  of  him ;  she  wished  to  secrete  him  away,  bat  he  made  his 
escape  into  the  sea,  and  found  shelter  under  the  maternal  care  of  the 
Nereids,  Thetis,  and  EurynomS.    • 

Our  enumeration  of  the  divine  race,  under  the  presidency  of  Zeus, 
will  thus  give  us:     . 

1.  The  twelve  great  gods  and  goddesses  of  Olympus — Zeus,  Posei- 
dOn,  Apollo,  Ar6s,  Hephaestos,  Herm^,  H6r6,  Ath^nd,  Artemis, 
Aphrodite,  Hestia,  DSmSter. 

2.  An  indefinite  number  of  other  deities,  not  included  among  the 
Olympic,  seemingly  because  the  number  ttoelve  was  complete  wimout 
them,  but  some  of  them  not  inferior  in  power  and  dignity  to  many 
of  the  twelve: — Had6s,  Helios,  Hekatd,  Dionysos,  JAw,  Di6n6,  Per- 
sephone, Sel6n6,  Themis,  Eds,  Harmonia,  the  Charities,  the  Muses, 
the  Eileithyise,  the  Moerae,  the  Ocean  ids  and  the  Nereids,  Proteus, 
Eidothea,  the  Nymphs,  Leukothea,  Phorkys,  uEolus,  Nemesis,  etc. 

3.  Deities  who  perform  special  services  to  the  greater  gods: — Iris, 
H6be,  the  Horse,  etc. 

4.  Deities  whose  personality  is  more  faintly  and  unsteadily  con- 
ceived:— At6,  the  LitflB,  Eris,  Thanatos,  Hypnos,  Kratos,  Bia,  Ossa, 
etc.  The  same  name  is  here  employed  sometimes  to  designate  the 
person,  sometimes  the  attribute  or  event  not  personified — an  uncon- 
scious transition  of  ideas,  which,  when  consciously  performed,  is  called 
Allegory. 

i  5.  Monsters,  offspring  of  the  ^ods: — the  Harpies,  the  Gorgons,  the 
•GraesB,  Pegasus,  Chrysadr,  Echidna,  Chimsera,  the  Dragon  of  the 
Hesperides,  Cerberus,  Orthros,  Gterydn,  the  Lernsean  Hydra,  the 
Nemean  lion,  Scylla  and  Chary bdis,  the  Centaurs,  the  Sphinx,  Xan- 
thos  and  Balios,  the  immortal  horses,  etc. 
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From  the  gods  we  slide  down  insensibly,  first  to  heroes,  and  then 
to  men ;  but  before  we  proceed  to  this  new  mixture,  it  is  necessary 
to  say  a  few  words  on  the  theogony  generally.  I  have  given  it 
briefly  as  it  stands  in  the  Hesiodic  1  heogonia,  because  that  poem — 
in  spite  of  great  incoherence  and  confusion,  arisipg  seemingly  from 
diversity  of  authorship  as  well  as  diversity  of  age — presents  an 
ancient  and  genuine  attempt  to  east  the  divine  foretime  into  a  sys- 
tematic sequence.  Homer  and  Hesiod  were  the  grand  authorities 
in  the  Pagan  world  respecting  theogony.  But  in  the  Iliad  and 
Odyssey  nothing  is  found  except  passing  aUusious  and  implications'; 
and  even  in  the  hymns  (which  were  commonly  believed  in  antiquity 
to  be  the  productions  of  the  same  author  as  the  Iliad  and  the  Odyssey) 
there  are  only  isolated,  unconnected  narratives  Accordingly  men 
habitually  took  their  information  respecting  their  theogonic  antiqui- 
ties from  the  Hesiodic  poem,  where  it  was  ready  laid  out  before 
them ;  and  the  legends  consecrated  in  that  work  acquired  both  an 
extent  of  circulation  and  a  firm  hold  on  the  national  faith,  such  as 
independent  legends  could  seldom  or  never  rival.  Moreaver  the 
scrupulous  and  sceptical  Pagans,  as  well  as  the  oi)en  assailants  of 
Paganism  in  later  times,  derived  their  subjects  of  attack  from  the 
same  source;  so  that  it  has  been  absolutely  necessary  to  recount  in 
their  naked  simplicity  the  Hesiodic  stories,  in  order  to  know  what 
it  was  that  Plato  deprecated  and  Xenophan^s  denounced.  The  strange 
proceedings  ascribed  to  Urano^,  Kronos,  and  Z<3ns,  have  been  more 
frequently  alluded  to  in  the  way  of  ridicule  or  condemnation  than 
any  other  portion  of  the  mythical  world. 

But  though  the  Hesiodic  theogony  passed  as  orthodox  among  the 
later  Pagans,  because  it  stood  before  them  as  the  only  system 
anciently  set  forth  and  easily  accessible,  it  was  evidently  not  the 
only  system  received  at  the  date  of  the  poem  itself.  Homer  knows 
nothing  of  Uranos,  in  the  Sense  of  an  arch-god  anterior  to  Krono& 
Uranos  and  Gaea,  like  Oceanus,  T^thys,  and  Nyx,  are  with  him  great 
and  venerable  gods,  but  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  present  the 
character  of  predecessors  of  Kronos  and  Zeus.  The  Cyldpes,  whom 
Hesiod  ranks  as  sons  of  Uranos  and  fabricators  of  thunder,  are  in 
Homer  neither  one  nor  the  other:  they  are  not  noticed  in  the  Iliad  at 
all,  and  in  the  Odyssey  they  are  gross  gigantic  shepherds  and  canni- 
bals, having  nothmg  in  common  with  the  Hesiodic  Cycldpes  except 
the  one  round  central  eye.  Of  the  three  Centimanes  enumerated  by 
Hesiod,  Briareus  only  is  mentioned  in  Homer,  and,  to  all  appear- 
ance,  not  as  the  son  of  Uranos,  but  as  the  son  of  Poseiddn ;  not  as 
aiding  Zeus  in  his  combat  against  the  Titans,  but  as  rescuing  him  at 
a  critical  moment  from  a  conspiracy  formed  against  him  by  H§r$, 
Poseiddn,  and  Ath6n6.  Not  only  is  the  Hesiodic  Uranos  (with  the 
Uranids)  omitted  in  Homer,  but  the  relations  between  Zeus  and  Kro- 
nos are  also  presented  in  a  very  different  li^t.  No  mention  is  made 
of  Kronos  swallowing  his  young  children;  on  the  contrary,  Zeus  16 
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the  eldest  of  the  three  brothers,  instead  of  the  youngest,  iind  the 
children  of  Kronos  live  with  him  and  Rhea:  there  the  stolen  inter- 
course between  Zeus  aud  H6r6  first  takes  place  without  the  knowl- 
edge of  their  parents.  When  Zeiis  puts  Kronos  down  into  Tartarus, 
Rhea  consigns  her  daugliter  H^r6  to  the  care  of  Oceanus:  no  notice 
do  we  find  of  any  terrific  battle  with  the  Titans  as  accompanying 
that  event.  Krouos,  lapetos,  and  the  remaining  Titans  are  down 
in  Tartarus,  in  the  lowest  depths  under  the  earth,  far  removed  from 
the  genial  rays  of  HSlios;  but  they  are  still  powerful  and  venerable,, 
and  Hypnos  makes  Hdr6  swear  an  oath  in  their  name,  as  the  mosij 
inviolable  that  he  can  think  of.  j 

In  Homer,  then,  we  find  nothing  beyond  the  simple  fact  that  Zeus 
thrust  his  father  Kronos,  together  with  the  remaining  Titans,  into 
Tartarus;  an  event  to  which  he  affords  us  a  tolerable  parallel  in  cer- 
tain occurrences  even  under  the  presidency  of  Zeus  himself.  For 
the  other  gods  make  more  than  one  rebellious  attempt  against  Zeus, 
and  are  only  put  down,  partly  by  his  unparalleled  strength,  partly 
by  the  presence  of  his  ally,  the  Oentimane  Briareus.  Kronos,  like 
lia^rtes  orPdleus,  has  become  old,  and  has  been  supplanted  by  a  force 
vastly  superior  to  his  own.  The  Homeric  epic  treats  Zeus  as  present, 
aud  like  all  the  interesting  heroic  characters,  a  father  must  be  assigned 
to  him :  that  father  has  once  been  the  chief  of  the  Titans,  but  has 
been  superseded  and  put  down  into  Tartarus  along  with  the  latter, 
so  soon  as  Zeus  and  the  superior  breed  of  the  Olympic  gods  acquired 
their  full  development. 

That  antithesis  between  Zeus  and  Kronos — between. the  Olympic 
gods  and  the  Titans — which  Homer  has  thus  briefly  brought  to  view, 
Hesiod  has  amplified  into  a  theogony,  with  many  things  new,  and 
some  things  contradictory  to  his  predecessor;  while  Eum^lus  or 
Arktinus  in  the  poem  called  Titanomachia  (now  lost)  also  adopted  it 
as  their  special  subject.  As  Stasinus,  Arktinus,  LeschSs,  and  others, 
enlarged  the  Legend  of  Troy  by  composing  poems  relating  to  a  sup- 
posed time  anterior  to  the  commencement,  or  subsequent  to  the  ter- 
mination of  the  Iliad, — as  other  poets  recounted  adventures  of 
Odvsseus  subsequent  to  his  landing  in  Ithaka, — so  Hesiod  enlarged 
an(f  systematized,  at  the  same  time  that  he  cori*upted,  the  skeleton 
theogony  which  we  find  briefly  indicated  in  Homer.  There  is  vio- 
lence and  rudeness  in  the  Homeric  gods,  but  the  great  genius  of 
Qreciau  epic  is  no  way  accountable  for  the  stories  of  Uranos  and 
Kronos, — the  standing  reproach  against  Pagan  legendary  narrative. 

How  far  these  stories  are  the  invention  of  Hesiod  himself  is  impos- 
sible to  determine.  They  bring  us  down  to  a  cast  of  fancy  more 
coarse  and  indelicate  than  the  Homeric,  and  more  nearly  rcsembling 
some  of  the  holy  chapters  {iepoi  Xovoz)  of  the  more  recent  mysteries, 
such  (for  example)  as  the  tale  of  Dionysos  Zagreus.  TJiere  is  evi- 
dence in  the  theogony  itself  that  the  author  was  acquainted  with 
local  legends  current  both  at  Krdte  and  at  Delphi;  for  he  mentions 
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both  the  mountain-cave  in  Kr^tc  wherein  the  new-bom  Zeus  was 
hidden,  and  the  stone  near  the  Delpluan  temple — the  identical  stone 
which  Kronos  had  swallowed — "placed  by  Zeus  himself  as  a  sign 
and  wonder  to  mortal  men."  Both  these  two  monuments,  which  the 
poet  expressly  refers  to,  and  had  probably  seen,  imply  a  whole  train 
of  accessory  and  explanatory  local  legends— current  probably  among 
the  priests  of  Kr^te  and  Delphi,  between  which  places,  in  ancient 
times,  there  was  an  intimate  religious  connection.  Aud  we  may 
trace  further  in  the  poem — that  which  would  be  the  natural  feeling 
of  Er6tan  worshipers  of  Zeus — an  effort  to  make  out  that  Zeus 
was  justified  in  his  aggression  on  Kronos,  by  jthe  conduct  of 
Kronos  himself  both  toward  his  father  and  toward  his  children: 
the  treatment  of  Kronos  by  Zeus  appears  in  Hesiod  as  the  retribu- 
tion foretold  and  threatened  by  the  mutilated  Uranos  against  the 
son  who  had  outraged  him.  In  fact,  the  relations  of  Uranos  and 
GflBa  are  in  almost  all  their  particulars  a  mere  copy  and  duplica- 
tion of  those  between  Kronos  and  Khea,  differing  only  in  the  mode 
whereby  the  final  catastrophe  is  brought  about.  Now  castration 
was  a  practice  thorouglily  abhoiTcnt  both  to  the  feelings  add  to 
the  customs  of  Greece;  but  it  was  seen  with  melancholy  irequency 
in  the  domestic  life  as  well  as  in  the  religious  worship  of  Phrygia 
and  other  parts  of  Asia;  and  it  even  became  the  special  qualification 
of  a  priest  of  the  Great  Motherjpybeld,  as  well  as  of  the  Ephesian 
Artemis.  The  employment  of  the  sickle  ascribed  to  Kronos  seems 
to  be  the  product  of  an  imagination  familiar  with  the  Asiatic  worship 
and  legends,  which  were  connected  ^^^Uh  and  partially  resembled 
the  Ki'itan.  And  this  deduction  becomes  the  more  probable  when 
we  connect  it  with  the  first  genesis  of  iron,  which  Hesiod  mentions 
to  have  been  produced  for  the  express  purpose  of  fabricating  the 
fatal  sickle ;  for  metallurgy  finds  a  place  in  the  early  legends  both  of 
the  Trojan  and  of  the  Kr6tan  Ida,  and  the  three  Ideean  Dactyls,  the 
legendary  inventors  of  it,  are  assigned  sometimes  to  one  and  some- 
times to  the  other. 

As  Hesiod  had  extended  the  Homeric  series  of  gods  by  prefixing 
the  dynasty  of  Uranos  to  that  of  Kronos.  so  the  Orphic  theogony 
lengthened  it  still  further.     First  came  Chronos,  or  Time,  as  a  per- 
son, after  him  ^ther  and  Chaos,  out  of  whom  Chronos  produced  the 
vast  mundane  egg-    Hence  emerged  in  process  of  time  the  first-bom 
jgodPhanSs,  orM§tis,  or  H6rikap8Bos,  a  person  of  double  sex,  who 
?  first  generated  the  Kosmos,  or  mundane  system,  and  who  carried 
'  within  him  the  seed  of  the  gods.     He  gave  birth  to  Nyx,  by  whom 
he  begat  Uranos  and  Gsea;  as  well  as  to  Helios  and  Sel^nS. 

From  Uranos  and  Gsea  sprang  the  three  Moerse,  or  Fates,  the  three 
Centimanes,  and  the  three  Cyclopes:  these  latter  were  cast  by  Uranos 
into  Tartarus,  under  the  foreboding  that  they  would  rob  him  of  his 
dominion.  In  revenge  for  this  maltreatment  of  her  sons,  Gsea  pro- 
duced of  herself  the  fourteen  Titans,  seven  male  and  seven  female:  the 
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former  were  Koeos,  Krios,  Phorkys,  Kronos,  Oceanus,  Hyperi6n,  and 
lapetos;  the  latter  were  Themis,  T6thys,  Mn6mosyn6,  Theia,  Di6n6, 
Phoeb6,  and  Rhea.  They  received  the  name  of  Titans  because  they 
avenged  upon  Uranos  the  expulsion  of  their  elder  brothers.  Six  of 
the  Titans,  headed  by  Kronos,  the  most  powerful  of  them  all,  con- 
spiring against  Uranos,  castrated  and  dethroned  him :  Oceanus  alone 
stood  aloof  and  took  no  part  in  the  aggression.  Kronos  assumed  the 
government,  and  fixed  his  seat  on  Olympus;  while  Oceanus  remained 
apart,  master  of  his  own  divine  stream.  The  reign  of  Kronos  was  a 
period  of  tranquillity  and  happiness,  as  well  as  of  extraordinary 
longevity  and  vigor. 

Kronos  and  Rhea  gave  birth  to  Zeus  and  his  brothers  and  sisters. 
Tlie  concealment  and  escape  of  the  infant  Zeus,  and  the  swallowing 
of  the  stone  by  Kronos,  are  given  in  the  Orphic  theogony  substan- 
tially in  the  same  manner  as  by  Hesiod,  only  in  a  style  less  simple 
and  more  mysticized.  Zeus  is  concealed  in  tne  cave  of  Nyi^,  the  seat 
of  Phan6s  himself,  along  with  Eid6  and  Adrasteia,  who  nurse  and 
preserve  him,  while  the  armed  dance  and  sonorous  instruments  of 
the  Kur6t6s  prevent  his  infant  cries  from  reaching  the  ears  of  Kronos. 
When  grown  up,  he  lays  a  snare  for  his  father,  intoxicates  him  witli 
honey,  and  having  surprised  him  in  the  depth  of  sleep,  enchains  and 
castrates  him.  Thus  exalted  to  the  supreme  mastery,  he  swallowed 
and  absorbed  into  himself  M6tis,  or  Phan6s,  with  all  the  pre-existing 
elements  of  things,  and  then  generated  all  things  anew  out  of  his  own 
being  and  conformably  to  his  own  divine  ideas.  So  scanty  are  the 
remains  of  this  system,  that  we  find  it  difficult  to  trace  individually 
the  gods  and  gotidesses  sprung  from  Zeus  beyond  Apollo,  Dionysos, 
and  PersephonS — the  latter  being  confounded  with  Artemis6and 
Hekat6. 

But  there  is  one  new  personage  begotten  by  Zeus,  who  stands  pre- 
eminently marked  in  the  Orphic  theogony,  and  whose  adventures 
constitute  one  of  its  peculiar  features.  Zagreus,  "  the  horned  child," 
is  the  son  of  Zeus  by  his  own  daughter  Persephone :  he  is  the  favor- 
ite of  his  father,  a  child  of  magnificent  promise,  and  predestined,  if 
he  grow  up,  to  succeed  to  supreme  dominion,  as  well  as  to  the  hand- 
ling of  the  thunderbolt.  He  is  seated,  whilst  an  infant,  on  the  throne 
beside  Zeus,  guarded  bj*^  Apollo  and  the  Kur6t6s.  But  the  jealous 
H6r0  intercepts  his  career,  and  incites  the  Titans  against  him,  who, 
having  first  smeared  their  faces  with  plaster,  approach  him  on  the 
throne,  tempt  his  childish  fancy  with  playthings,  and  kill  him  with 
a  sword  while  he  is  contemplating  his  face  in  a  mirror.  They  then 
cut  up  his  body  and  boil  it  in  a  caldron,  leaving  only  the  heart, 
which  is  picked  up  by  Ath6n6  and  carried  to  Zeus,  who  in  his  wrath 
strikes  down  the  Titans  with  thunder  into  Tartarus;  whilst  Apollo 
is  directed  to  collect  the  remains  of  Zagreus  and  bury  them  at  the 
foot  of  Mount  Parnassus.  The  heart  is  given  to  Semel6,  and  Zag- 
reus is  born  again  from  her  under  the  form  of  Dionysos. 
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Such  is  the  tissue  of  violent  fancies  comprehended  under  the  title 
of  the  Orphic  theogony,  and  read  as  such,  it  appears,  by  Plato, 
Isokrat^s,  and  Aristotle.  It  will  be  seen  that  it  is  based  upon  the 
Hesiodic  theogony,  but,  according  to  the  general  expansive  tendency 
of  Grecian  legend,  much  new  matter  is  added :  Zeus  has  in  Homer 
one  predecessor,  in  Hesiod  two,  and  in  Orpheus  four. 

The  Hesiodic  theogony,  though  later  in  date  than  the  Iliad  and 
Odyssey,  was  coeval  with  the  earliest  period  of  what  may  be  called 
Greciau  history,  and  certainl}r  of  an  age  earlier  than  700  B.C.     It 
appears  to  have  been  widely  circulated  in  Greece,  and  being  at  once 
ancient  and  short,  the  general  public  consulted  it  as  their  principal 
source  of  information  respecting  divine  antiquity.      The  Orphic 
Theogony  belongs  to  a  later  date,  and  contains  the  Hesiodic  id^as 
and  persons,  enlarged  and  mystically  disguised.    Its  vein  of  inven- 
tion was  less  popular,  adapted  more  to  the  contemplation  of  a  sect 
specially  prepared  than  to  the  taste  of  a  casual  audience.     And  it 
appears  accordingly  to  have  obtained  currency  chiefly  among  purely 
speculative  men.     Among  the  majority  of  these  latter,  however,  it 
acquired  greater  veneration,  and  above  all  was  supposed  to  be  of 
greater  antiquity  than   the  Hesiodic.     The  belief  in   its  superior 
antiquity  (disallowed  by  Herodotus,  and  seemingly  also  by  Aristotle), 
as  well  as  the  respect  for  its  contents,  increased  during  the  Alexan- 
drine age  and  through  the  declining  centuries  of  Paganism,  reaching 
its  maximum  among  the  New-Platonists  of  the  third  and  fourth  cen- 
tury after  Christ.     Both  the  Christian  assailants,  as  well  as  the 
defenders  of  Paganism,  treated  it  as  the  most  ancient  and  venerable 
summary  of  the  Grecian  faith.    Orpheus  is  celebrated  by  Pindar  as 
tlie  harper  and  companion  of  the  Argonautic  maritime  heroes:  Or- 
pheus and  Musffius,  as  well  as  Pamphos  and  Ol^n,  the  great  supposed 
authors  of  theogonic,  mystical,  oracular,  and  prophetic  verses  and 
hymns,  were  generally  considered  by  literary  Greeks  as  older  than 
either  Hesiod  or  Homer.     And  such  was  also  the  common  oi)inion 
of  modern  scholars  until  a  period  comparatively  recent.    But  it  has 
now  been  shown,  on  sufficient  ground,  that  the  compositions  which 
passed  under  these  names  emanate  for  the  most  part  from  poets  of 
the  Alexandrine  age,  and  subsequent  to  the  Christian  era;  and  tbat 
even  the  earliest  among  them,  which  served  as  the  stock  on  which 
the  latter  additions  were  engrafted,  belong  to  a  period  far  more 
recent  than  Hesiod:  probably  to  the  century  preceding  Onomakritus 
(B.C.  610-510).     It  seems,  however,  certain  that  both  Orpheus  and 
Muse&us  were  names  of  established  reputation  at  the  time  when 
Onomakritus  flourished;  and  it  is  distinctly  stated  by  Pausanias  that 
the  latter  was  himself  the  author  of  the  most  remarkable  and  charac- 
teristic myth  of  the  Orphic  theogony — the  discerption  of  Zagreus 
by  the  Titans^  and  his  resurrection  as  Dionysos. 

The  names  of  Orpheus  and  Museeus  (as  well  as  that  of  Pythagoras, 
looking  at  one  side  of  his  character)  represent  facts  of  importance  in 
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the  history  of  the  Grecian  mind — the  gradual  influx  of  Thracian, 
Phrygian,  and  Egyptian  reUgious  ceremonies  and  feeUngs,  and  the 
increasing  diffusion  of  special  mysteries,  schemes  for  religious  puri- 
fication, and  orgies  (I  venture  to  anglicize  the  Greek  word,  which 
contains  in  its  original  meaning  no  implication  of  the  ideas  of  excess 
to  which  it  was  afterwards  diverted),  in  honor  of  some  particular 
god — distinct  both  from  the  public  solemnities  and  from  the  gentile 
solemnities  of  primitive  Greece, — celebrated  apart  from  the  citizens 
generally,  and  approachable  only  through  a  certain  course  of  prep- 
aration and  initiation — ^sometimes  even  forbidden  to  be  talked  of  in 
the  presence  of  the  uninitiated,  under  the  severest  threats  of  divine 
judgment.  Occasionally  such  voluntary  combinations  assumed  the 
form  of  permanent  brotherhoods,  bound  together  by  periodical 
solemnities  as  well  as  by  vows  of  an  ascetic  character.  Thus  the 
Orphic  life  (as  it  was  called),  or  regulation  of  the  Orphic  brother- 
hood, among  other  injunctions,  partly  arbitrary  and  partly  abstinent, 
forbade  animal  food  universally,  and,  on  certain  occasions,  the  use 
of  woolen  clothing.  The  great  religious  and  political  f  i-aternity  of 
the  Py tha^reans,  which  acted  so  powerfully  on  the  condition  oi  the 
Italian  cities,  was  one  of  the  many  manifestations  of  this  general 
tendency,  which  stands  in  striking  contrast  with  the  simple,  open- 
hearted,  and  demonstrative  worship  of  the  Homeric  Greeks. 

Festivals  at  seed-time  and  harvest — at  the  vintage  and  at  the  open- 
ing of  the  new  wine — ^were  doubtless  coeval  vrith  the  earliest  habits 
of  the  Greeks;  the  latter  being  a  period  of  unusual  joviality.  Yet  in 
the  Homeric  poems,  Dionysos  and  D6m6t6r,  the  patrons  of  the  vine- 
yard and  the  cornfield,  are  seldom  mentioned,  and  decidedly  occupy 
little  place  in  the  imagination  of  the  poet  as  compared  with  the  other 
gods:  nor  are  they  of  any  conspicuous  importance  even  in  the 
fiesiodic  theogony.  But  during  the  interval  between  Hesiod  and 
Onomakritus,  the  revolution  in  the  religious  mind  of  Greece  was 
snch  as  to  place  both  these  deities  in  the  front  rank.  According  to 
the  Orphic  doctrine,  Zagreus,  son  of  Persephon6,  is  destined  to  be 
the  successor  of  Zeus;  and  although  the  violence  of  the  Titans  inter- 
cepts this  lot,  yet  even  when  he  rises  again  from  his  discerption 
under  the  name  of  Dionysos,  he  is  the  colleague  and  coequal  of  his 
divine  father. 

This  remarkable  change,  occurring  as  it  did  during  the  sixth  and 
a  part  of  the  seventh  century  before  the  Christian  era,  may  be  tmced 
to  the  influence  of  communication  with  Egypt  (which  only  became 
fully  open  to  the  Greeks  about  B.C.  660),  as  well  as  with  Thrace, 
Phrygia,  and  Lydia.  From  hence  new  religious  ideas  and  feelings 
were  introduced,  which  chiefl}'  attached  themselves  to  the  characterg 
of  Dionysos  and  D6m6t^.  The  Greeks  identified  these  two  deities 
with  the  great  Egyptian  Osiris  and  Isis,  so  that  what  was  borrowed 
from  the  Egyptian  worship  of  the  two  latter  naturally  fell  to  their 
equivalents  in  the  Grecian  i^stem.  Moreover  the  worship  of  Dionysos 
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(under  what  name  cannot  be  certainly  made  out)  was  indigenous  in 
Tlirace,  as  that  of  the  Great  Mother  was  in  Phiygia,  and  in  Lydia — 
together  with  those  violent  ecstasies  and  manifestations  of  temj>orary 
frenzy,  and  that  clashing  of  noisy  instruments  which  we  find  after- 
ward characterizing  it  in  Greece.  The  great  masters  of  the  pipe — 
as  well  as  the  dithyramb,  and  indeed  the  whole  musical  system 
appropriated  to  the  wqrship  of  Dionysos,  which  contrasted  so  point- 
edly with  the  quiet  solemnity  of  the  Paean  addressed  to  Apollo- 
were  all  originally  Phrygian. 

From  all  these  various  countries,  novelties,  unknown  to  the  Ho- 
meric men,  found  their  way  into  the  Grecian  worship:  and  there  is 
one  among  them  which  deserves  to  be  specially  noticed,  because  it 
marks  the  generation  of  the  new  class  of  ideas  in  their  theology. 
Homer  mentions  many  persons  guilty  of  private  or  involuntary 
homicide,  and  compelled  either  to  go  into  exile  or  to  make  pecuniary 
satisfaction;  but  he  never  once  describes  any  of  them  to  have  either 
received  or  required  purification  for  the  crime.  Now  in  the  times 
subsequent  to  Homer,  purification  for  homicide  comes  to  be  consid- 
ered as  indispensable:  the  guilty  person  is  regarded  as  unfit  for  the 
society  of  man  or  the  worship  of  the  gods  until  he  has  received  it, 
and  special  ceremonies  are  prescribed  whereby  it  is  to  be  adminis- 
tered. Herodotus  tells  us  that  the  ceremony  of  purification  was  the 
same  among  the  Lydians  and  among  the  Greeks:  we  know  that  it 
formed  no  part  of  the  early  religion  of  the  latter,  and  we  may  per- 
haps reasonably  suspect  that  they  borrowed  it  from  the  former.  The 
oldest  instance  known  to  us  of  expiation  for  homicide  was  contained 
in  the  epic  poem  of  the  Milesian  Arktinus,  wherein  Achillas  is  puri- 
fied by  Odysseus  for  the  murder  of  Thersit^s:  several  others  occurred 
in  the  later  or  Hesiodic  epic— H6rakl6s,  P^leus,  BellerophOn,  Alk- 
msedn,  Amphiktydn,  Pcemander,  Triopas, — from  whence  they  proba- 
bljr  passed  through  the  hands  of  the"  logographers  to  Apolloddrus, 
DiodOrus,  and  others.  The  purification  of  the  murderer  was  origi- 
nally operated,  not  by  the  hands  of  any  priest  or  specially  sanctified 
man,  but  by  those  of  a  chief  or  king,  who  goes  through  the  appro- 
priate ceremonies  in  the  manner  recounted  by  Hercxiotus  in  his 
pathetic  narrative  respecting  Croesus  and  Adrastus. 

The  idea  of  a  special  taint  of  crime,  and  of  the  necessity  as  well  as 
the  sufficiency  of  prescribed  religious  ceremonies  as  a  means  of 
removing  it,  appears  thus  to  have  got  footing  in  Grecian  practice 
subsequent  to  the  time  of  Homer.  The  peculiar  rites  or  orgies,  com- 
posed or  put  together  by  Onomakritus,  Methapus,  and  other  men  of 
more  than  the  ordinary  piety,  were  founded  upon  a  similar  mode  of 
thinking  and  adapted  to  the  same  mental  exigencies.  They  were  vol- 
untarily religious  manifestations,  superinduced  upon  the  old  public 
sacrifices  of  the  king  or  chiefs  on  behalf  of  the  whole  society,  and  of 
the  father  on  his  own  family  hearth.  They  marked  out  the  details 
of  divine  service  proper  to  appease  or  gratify  the  god  to  whom  they 
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were  addressed,  and  to  procure  for  the  believers  who  went  through 
them  his  blessings  and  protection  here  or  hereafter — the  exact  per- 
formance of  the  divine  service  in  all  its  specialty  was  held  necessary, 
and  thus  the  priests  or  hierophauts,  who  alone  were  familiar  with 
the  ritual,  acquired  a  commanding  position.  Generally  speaking, 
these  pKfCuliar  orgies  obtained  their  admission  and  tlieir  influence  at 
periods  of  distress,  disease,  public  calamity  and  danger,  or  religious 
terror  and  despondency,  which  appear  to  have  been  but  too  frequent 
in  their  occurrence. 

The  minds  of  men  were  prone  to  the  belief  that  what  they  were  suf- 
fering arose  from  the  displeasure  of  some  of  the  gods,  and  as  they 
found  that  the  ordinary  sacrifices  and  worship  were  insufficient  for 
their  protection,  so  they  grasped  at  new  suggestions  proposed  to 
them  with  the  view  of  regaining  the  divine  favor.  Such  suggestions 
were  more  usually  copied,  either  in  whole  or  in  part,  from  the  relig- 
ious rites  of  some  foreign  locality,  or  from  some  othei:^  portion  of  the 
Hellenic  world;  and  in  this  wanner  many  new  sects  or  voluntary 
religious  fraternities,  promising  to  relieve  the  troubled  conscience 
and  to  reconcile  the  sick  or  suffering  with  the  offended  gods,  acquired 
permanent  establishment  as  well  as  considerable  influence.  They 
were  generally  under  the  superintendence  of  hereditary  families  of 
priests,  who  imparted  the  rites  of  confirmation  and  purification  to 
communicants  generally;  no  one  who  went  through  the  prescribed 
ceremonies  being  excluded.  In  many  cases  such  ceremonies  fell  into 
the  hands  of  jugglers,  who  volunteered  their  services  to  wealthy  men, 
and  degradea  their  profession  as  well  by  obtrusive  venality  as  by 
extravagant  promises.  Sometimes  the  price  was  lowered  to  bring  them  . 
within  reach  of  the  poor  and  even  of  slaves.  But  the  wide  diffusion, 
and  the  number  of  voluntary  communicants  of  these  solemnities, 
proves  how  much  they  fell  in  with  the  feeling  of  the  time  and  how 
much  respect  they  enjoyed — a  respect  which  the  more  conspicuous 
establishments,  such  as'feleusis  and  Samothrace,  maintained  for  sev- 
eral centuries.  And  the  visit  of  the  Kretan  Epimenid6s  to  Athens — 
in  the  time  of  Soldn,  at  a  season  of  the  most  serious  disquietude  and 
dread  of  haying  offended  the  gods — illustrates  the  tranquillizing  effect 
of  new  orgies  and  rites  of  absolution,  when  enjoined  by  a  man  stand- 
ing high  in  the  favor  of  the  gods  and  reputed  to  be  the  son  of  a  nymph. 
The  supposed  Erythraean  sibyl,  and  the  earliest  collection  of  sibylline 
prophecies,  afterward  so  much  multiplied  and  interpolated,  and 
referred  (according  to  Grecian  custom)  to  an  age  even  earlier  than 
Homer,  appear  to  belong  to  a  date  not  long  posterior  to  Epimenid^s. 
Other  oracular  verses,  such  as  those  of  Bakis,  were  treasured  up  in 
Athens  and  otiier  cities:  the  sixth  century  before  the  Christian  era 
was  fertile  in  these  kinds  of  religious  manifestations. 

Among  the  special  rites  and  orgies  of  the  character  just  described, 
those  which  enjoyed  the  greatest  Pan-Hellenic  reputation  were 
attached  to  the  Idtean  Zeus  in  Kr6te,  to  D6m6t6r  at  Eleusis,  to  the 
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Kabeiri  in  Samotlirace,  and  to  Dionysos  at  Delphi  and  Thebes.  That 
they  were  all  to  a  great  degree  analogous  is  shown  by  the  way  in 
which  they  unconsciously  run  together  and  become  confused  in  the 
minds  of  various  authors.  The  ancient  inquirers  themselves  were 
unable  to  distinguish  one  from  the  other,  and  we  must  be  content  to 
submit  to  the  like  ignorance.  But  we  see  enough  to  satisfy  us  of  the 
general  fact,  that  during  the  century  and  a  half  which  elapsed 
between  the  opening  of  Egypt  to  the  Greeks  and  the  commencement 
of  their  struggle  with  the  rersian  kings,  the  old  religion  was  largely 
adulterated  by  importations  from  Egypt,  Asia  Minor,  and  Thrace. 
The  rites  grew  to  be  more  furious  and  ecstatic,  exhibiting  the  utmost 
excitement,  bodily  as  well  as  mental :  the  legends  became  at  once 
more  coarse,  more  tragical,  and  less  pathetic.  The  manifestations  of 
this  frenzy  were  strongest  among  the  women,  whose  religious  sus- 
ceptibilities were  often  found  extremely  unmanageable,  and  who  had 
everywhere  con^egative  occasional  ceremonies  of  their  own,  apart 
from  the  men — mdeed,  in  the  case  of  Ihe  colonists,  especially  of  the 
Asiatic  colonists,  the  women  had  been  originally  women  of  the  coun- 
try, and  as  such  retained  to  a  gi*eat  degree  their  non-Hellenic  man- 
ners and  feelings.  The  god  Dionysos,  whom  the  legends  described 
as  clothed  in  feminine  attire,  and  leading  a  troop  of  frenzied  women, 
inspured  a  temporary  ecstasy.  Those  who  resisted  the  inspiration, 
being  disposed  to  disobey  his  will,  were  punished  either  by  particular 
judgments,  or  by  mental  terrors;  while  those  who  gave  full  loose  to 
the  feeling,  in  the  appropriate  season  and  with  the  received  solem- 
nities, satisfied  his  exigencies,  and  believed  themselves  to  have  pro- 
cured immunity  from  such  disquietudes  for  the  future.  Crowds  of 
women,  clothed  with  fawn-skins  and  bearing  the  sanctified  thyrsus, 
flocked  to  the  solitudes  of  Parnassus,  or  Kithserdn,  or  Taygetus, 
during  the  consecrated  triennial  period,  passed  the  night  there  with 
torches,  and  abandoned  themselves  to  demonstrations  of  frantic 
excitement,  with  dancing  and  clamorous  invocation  of  the  god.  They 
were  said  to  tear  animals  limb  from  limb,  to  devour  the  raw  flesh, 
and  to  cut  themselves  without  feeling  the  wound.  The  men  yielded 
to  a  similar  impulse  by  noisy  revels  in  the  streets,  sounding  the  cym- 
bals and  tambourine,  and  carrying  the  image  of  the  god  in  proces- 
sion. It  deserves  to  be  remarked  that  the  Athenian  women  never 
practiced  these  periodical  mountain  excursions,  so  common  among 
the  rest  of  the  Greeks;  they  had  their  feminine  solemnities  of  the 
Thesmophoria,  mournful  in* their  character  and  accompanied  with 
fasting,  and  their  separate  congregations  at  the  temples  of  Aphro- 
dite, but  without  any  extreme  or  unseemly  demonstrations.  The 
[  state  festival  of  the  Dionysia,  in  the  city  ot  Athens,  was  celebrated 
*  with  dramatic  entertainments,  and  the  once  rich  harvest  of  Athenian 
tragedy  and  comedy  was  thrown  up  under  its  auspices.  The  cere- 
monies of  the  Kur^tes  in  Kr€te,  originally  armed  dances  in  honor  of 
the  Idsean  Zeus,  seem  also  to  have  borrowed  from  Asia  so  much  of 
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fury,  of  self-infliction,  and  of  mysticism,  that  they  became  at  last 
inextricably  confounded  with  the  Phrygian  Korybantes,  or  worship- 
ers of  the  Great  Mother;  tliougli  it  appears  that  Grecian  reserve 
always  stopped  short  of  tlie  irreparable  self-mntilatign  ot  Atys. 

The  influence  of  the  Thraciau  religion  upon  that  of  the  Greeks 
cannot  be  traced  in  detail,  but  the  ceremonies  contained  in  it  were  of 
a  violent  and  fierce  character,  like  tiie*  Phrygian,  and  acted  upon 
Hellas  in  the  same  general  direction  as  the  latter.  And  the  like  may 
be  said  of  the  Egyptian  religion,  which  was  in  this  case  the  more 
operative,  inasmuch  as  all  the  intellectual  Greeks  were  naturally 
attracted  to  go  and  visit  the  wonders  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile:  the 
powerful  effect  produced  upon  them  is  attested  by  many  evidences, 
but  especially  by  the  interesting  narrative  of  Herodotus.  Now  the 
Egyptian  ceremonies  were  at  once  more  licentious,  and  more  profuse 
in  the  outpouring  both  of  joy  and  sorrow  than  the  Greek:  but  a  still 
greater  difference  sprang  from  the  extraordinary  power,  separate 
mode  of  life,  minute  observances,  and  elaborate  organization  of  the 
priesthood.  The  ceremonies  of  Egypt  were  multitudinous,  but  the 
legends  concerning  them  were  framed  by  the  priest,  and,  as  a  gen- 
eral rule,  seemingly,  known  to  the  priests  alone :  at  least  they  were 
not  intended  to  be  publicly  talked  of,  even  by  pious  men.  They 
were  '*  holy  stories,"  which  it  was  sacrilege  publicly  to  mention,  and 
which  from  this  very  prohibition  only  took  firmer  hold  of  the  minds 
of -the  Greek  visitors  who  heard  them.  And  thus  the  element  of 
secrecy  and  mystic  silence — foreign  to  Homer  and  only  faintly 
glanced  at  in  Hesiod — if  it  was  not  originally  derived  from  Egypt, 
at  least  received  froto  thence  its  greatest  stimulus  and  diffusion. 
The  character  of  the  legends  themselves  was  naturally  affected  by 
this  change  from  publicity  to  secrecy:  the  secrets  when  revealecl 
would  be  such  as  to  justify  bjr  their  own  tenor  the  interdict  on  pub- 
lic divulgation:  instead  of  bemg  adapted,  like  the  Homeric  mythe, 
to  the  universal  sympathies  and  hearty  interest  of  a  crowd  of  hearers, 
they  would  derive  their  impressiveness  from  the  tragical,  mournful, 
extravagant,  or  terror-striking  character  of  the  incidents.  Such  a 
.tendency,  which  appears  explicable  and  probable  even  on  general 
grounds,  was  in  this  particular  case  rendered  still  more  certain  by 
the  coarse  taste  of  the  Egyptian  priests.  That  any  recondite  doc- 
trine, religious  or  philosophical,  was  attached  to  the  mysteries  or 
contained  in  the  holy  stories,  has  never  been  shown,  and  is  improba- 
ble, though  the  aflirmative  has  been  asserted  by  learned  men. 

Herodotus -seems  to  have  believed  that  the  worship  and  ceremonies 
of  Dionysos  generallv  "v^ere  derived  by  the  Greeks  from  Egypt, 
brought  over  by  Kaamus,  and  taught  by  him  to  Melampus.  And 
the  latter  appears  in  the  Heslodic  Catalogue  as  having  cured  the 
daughters  of  Proetus  of  the  mental  distemper,  with  which  they  had 
been  smitten  by  Dionysos  for  rejecting  his  ritual.  He  cured  them 
by  introducing  the  Bacchic  dance  and  fanatical  excitement:  this 
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mythical  incident  is  the  most  ancient  mention  of  the  Dionysiac  solem- 
nities presented  in  the  same  character  as  they  bear  in  Euripides. 
It  is  the  general  tendency  of  Herodotus  to  apply  the  theory  of  deri- 
vation from  Egxpt  far  too  extensively  to  Grecian  institutions:  the 
orgies  of  Dionysos  were  not  originally  borrowed  from  thence,  though 
they  may  have  been  much  modified  by  connection  with  Egypt  as 
well  as  with  Asia.  The  remarkable  mythe  composed  by  Onoma- 
kritus  respecting  the  dismemberment  of  Zagreus  was  founded  upon 
an  Egyptian  tale  very  similar  respecting  the  body  of  Osiris,  who  was 
supposed  to  be  identical  with  Dionysos.  Nor  was  it  unsuitable  to 
the  reckless  fury  of  the  Bacchanals  during  their  state  of  temporary  j 
excitement,  which  found  a  still  more  awful  expression  in  the  mythe ' 
of  Pentheus, — torn  in  pieces  by  his  own  mother  AgavS  at  the  head 
of  her  companions  in  the  ceremony,  as  an  intruder  upon  the  feminine 
rites,  as  well  as  a  scoffer  at  the  god.  A  passage  in  the  Iliad  (the 
authenticity  of  which  has  been  contested,  but  even  as  an  interpola- 
tion it  must  be  old)  also  recounts  how  Lykurgus  was  struck  blind 
by  Zeus,  for  having  chjised  away  wiih  a  whip,  **the  nurses  of  the 
mad  Dionysos,"  and  for  having  frightened  the  god  himself  into  the 
sea  to  take  refuge  in  the  arms  of  Thetis:  while  the  fact  that  Dionysos 
is  so  frequently  represented  in  his  mythes  as  encountering  opposition 
and  punishing  the  refractoiy,  seems  to  indicate  that  his  worship 
under  its  ecstatic  form  was  a  late  phenomenon  and  introduced  not 
without  difficulty.  The  mythical  Thracian  Orpheus  was  attached  as 
Eponymos  to  a  new  sect,  who  seem  to  have  celebrated  the  ceremonies 
of  Dionysos  with  peculiar  care,  minuteness,  and  fervor,  besides 
observing  various  rules  in  respect  to  food  and  clothing.  It  was  the 
opinion  of  Herodotus,  that  these  rules,  as  well  as  the  Pythagorean, 
were  borrowed  from  Egypt.  But  whether  this  be  the  fact  or  not, 
the  Orphic  brotherhood  is  itself  both  an  evidence,  and  a  cause,  of 
the  increased  importance  of  the  worship  of  Dionysos,  which  indeed 
is  attested  by  the  great  dramatic  poets  of  Athens. 

The  Homeric  hymns  present  to  us,  however,  the  religious  ideas 
and  legends  of  the  Greeks  at  an  earlier  period,  when  the  enthusiastic 
and  mystic  tendencies  had  not  yet  acquired  their  full  development. 
Though  not  referable  to  the  same  age  or  to  the  same  author  as  either 
the  Iliad  or  the  Odyssey,  they  do  to  a  certain  extent  continue  the  sanie 
stream  of  feeling,  and  the  same  mythical  tone  and  coloring,  as  these 
poems—manifesting  but  little  evidence  of  Egyptian,  Asiatic,  or 
Thracian  adulterations.  The  difference  is  striking  between  the  god 
Dionysos  as  he  appears  in  the  Homeric  hymn  and  in  the  Bacchae  of 
Euripides.  The  hymnographer  describes  him  as  standing  on  the  sea- 
shore, in  the  guise  of  a  beautiful  and  richly  clothed  youth,  when 
Tyrrhenian  pirates  suddenly  approach,  they  seize  and  bind  him  and 
drag  him  on  board  their  vessel.  But  the  bonds  which  they  employ 
burst  spontaneously,  and  leave  the  god  free.  The  steersman,  per- 
ceiving this  with  affright,  points  out  to  his  companions  that  they  have 
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unwittinffly  laid  hands  on  a  god, — perhaps  Zeus  himself,  or  Apollo, 
or  Poseidon.  He  conjures  them  to  desist,  and  to  replace  Diouysos 
respectfully  on  the  shore,  lest  in  his  wrath  he  should  visit  the  ship 
■with  wind  and  hurricane:  but  the  crew  deride  his  scruples,  and 
Dionysos  is*carried  prisoner  out  to  sea  with  the  ship  under  full  sail. 
IVIiraculous  circumstances  soon  attest  both  liis  presence  and  his  power. 
S\veet-<cented  wine  is  seen  to  flow  spontaneously  about  the  ship,  the 
sail  and  mast  appear  adorned  with  vine  and  ivy -leaves,  and  the  oar- 
pegs  with  garlands.  The  terrified  crew  now  too  late  entreat  the 
helmsman  to  steer  his  course  for  the  shore,  and  crowd  round  him 
for  protection  on  the  poop.  But  their  destruction  is  at  hand: 
Dionysos  assumes  the  form  of  a  lion-r-a  bear  is  seen  standing  near 
liim — this  bear  rushes  with  a  loud  roar  upon  the  captain,  while  the 
crew  leap  overboard  in  their  agony  of  fright,  and  are  changed  into 
dolphins.  There  remains  none  but  the  discreet  and  pious  steersman, 
to  whom  Dionysos  addresses  words  of  affectionate  encouragement, 
revealing  his  name,  parentage,  and  dignity. 

This  hymn,  perhaps  produced  at  the  Naxian  festival  of  Dionysos, 
and  earlier  timn  the  time  when  the  dithyrambic  chorus  became  the 
established  mode  of  singins:  the  praise  and  glory  of  that  god,  is  con- 
ceived in  a  spirit  totally  different  from  that  of  the  Bacchic  Teletae, 
or  special  rites  which  the  Bacchae  of  Euripides  so  abundantly  extol 
— ^ritt'S  introduced  from  Asia  by  Dionysos  himself  at  the  head  of  a 
ihiasus  or  troop  of  enthusiastic  women — inflaming  with  temporary 
f  renzythe  minds  of  the  women  of  Thebes — not  communicable  except 
to  those  who  approach  as  pious  worshipers — and  followed  by  the 
most  tragical  results  to  all  those  who  fight  against  the  god.  The 
Bacchic  TeletaB,  and  the  Bacchic  feminine  frenzy,  were  importations 
from  abroad,  as  Euripid^  represents  them,  engrafted  upon  the  jovi- 
ality of  the  primitive  Greek  Dionysia;  they  were  borrowed,  in  all 
probability,  from  more  than  one  source,  and  introduced  through 
more  than  one  channel,  the  Orphic  life  or  brotherhood  being  one  of 
the  varieties.  Strabo  ascribes  to  this  latter  a  Thracian  original,  con- 
sidering Orpheus,  Musseus,  and  Eumolpus  as  having  been  all  Thra- 
claus.  It  is  curious  to  observe  how,  in  the  Bacchae  of  Euripides,  the 
two  distinct  and  even  conflicting  ideas  of  Dionysos  come  alternately 
forward;  sometimes  the  old  Grecian  idea  of  the  jolly  and  exhilarating 
god  of  wine — but  more  frequently  the  recent  and  important  idea  of 
the  terrific  and  irresistible  god  who  unseats  the  reason,  and  whose 
oistinLS  can  only  be  appeased  by  a  willing,  though  temporary  obedi- 
ence. In  the  fanatical  impulse  which  inspired  the  votaries  of  the 
Asiatic  Rhea  or  Cybelfi,  or  of  the  Thracian  Kotys,  there  was  nothing 
of  spontaneous  joy;  it  was  a  sacred  madness,  during  which  the  soiu 
appeared  to  be  surrendered  to  a  stimulus  from  without,  and  accom- 
panied by  preternatural  strength  and  temporary  sense  of  power — 
altogether  distinct  from  the  unrestrained  hilarity  of  the  original  Dio- 
nysia, as  we  see  them  m  the  rural  demes  of  Attica,  or  in  the  gay  city 
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of  Tarentum.  There  was,  indeed,  a  side  on  which  the  two  bore 
some  analogy,  inasmuch  as,  according  to  the  reb'gious  point  of  view 
of  the  Greeks,  even  the  spontaneous  joy  of  the  vintage-feast  was 
conferred  by  the  favor  and  enlivened  by  the  companionship  of  Dio- 
nysos.  It  was  upon  this  analogy  that  the  framers  of  the  Bacchic 
orgies  proceeded ;  but  they  did  not  the  less  disfigure  the  genuine 
character  of  the  old  Grecian  Dionysia. 

Diouysos  is  in  the  conception  of  Pindar  the  Paredros  or  companion 
in  worsliip  of  DSmSt^r.  The  worship  and  religious  estimate  of  the 
hitter  has  by  that  time  imdergone  as  great  a  change  as  that  of  the 
former,  if  we  take  our  comparison  with  the  brief  description  of 
Homer  and  Hesiod:  she  has  acquired  much  of  the  awful  and  soul- 
disturbing  attributes  of  the  Phrygian  Cybel6.  In ^ Homer,  D6mgl6r 
is  the  goddess  of  the  corn-field,  who  becomes  attached  to  the  mortal 
man  Jasidn;  an  unhappy  passion,  since  Zeus,  jealous  of  the  connec- 
tion between  goddesses  and  men,  puts  him  to  death.  In  the  Hesiodic 
theogony,  DSmOter  is  the  mother  of  PersephonS  by  Zeus,  who  per- 
mits HadSs  to  carry  off  the  latter  as  his  wife;  moreover  D^m^t^r  has, 
besides,  by  Jasion,  a  son  called  Phitos,  born  in  Kr^te.  Even  from 
Homer  to  Hesiod,  the  legend  of  D6m6t^r  lias  been  expanded  and  her 
dignity  exalted;  according  to  the  usual  tendency  of  Greek  legend, 
the  expansion  goes  on  still  further.  Through  Jasion,  DSm^t^r 
becomes  connected  with  the  mysteries  of  Samothrace;  through  Per- 
sephone, with  those  of  Eleusis.  The  former  connection  it  is  difficult 
to  follow  out  in  detail,  but  the  latter  is  explained  and  traced  to  its 
origin  in  the  Homeric  Hymn  to  D^mSt^r. 

Though  we  find  different  statements  respecting  the  date  as  well  as 
the  origin  of  the  Eleusinian  mysteries,  yet  the  popular  belief  of  the 
Athenians,  and  the  story  which  f ouiid  favor  at  Eleusis,  ascribed  them 
to  the  presence  and  dictation  of  the  goddess  D^m^t^r  herself;  just  as 
the  Bacchic  rites  are,  according  to  the  Bacchae  of  Euripid6s,  first 
communicated  and  enforced  on  the  Greeks  by  the  personal  visit  of 
Dionysos  to  Thebes,  the  metropolis  of  the  Bacchic  ceremonies.  In 
the  Eleusinian  legend,  preserved  by  the  author  of  the  Homeric  Hymn, 
she  comes  voluntarily  and  identities  herself  with  Eleusis;  her  past 
abode  in  KrSte  being  briefly  indicated.  Her  visit  to  Eleusis  is  con- 
nected with  the  deep  sorrow  caused  by  the  loss  of  her  daughter  Per- 
sephone, who  had  been  seized  by  Had^s,  while  gathering  flowers  in  a 
meadow  along  with  the  Oceanic  Nymphs,  and  carried  off  to  become 
his  wife  in  the  under-world.  In  vain  did  the  reluctant  Persepbon6 
shriek  and  invoke  the  aid  of  her  father  Zeus :  he  had  consented  to 

five  her  to  Had^s,  and  her  cries  were  heard  only  by  Hekatg  and 
[61ios.  D6m6t6r  was  inconsolable  at  the  disappearance  of  her  daugh- 
ter, but  knew  not  where  to  look  for  her :  she  wandered  for  nine  days 
and  nights  with  torches  in  search  of  the  lost  maiden  without  success. 
At  length  H61ios,  the  *'spy  of  gods  and  men,"  revealed  to  her,  in 
reply  to  her  urgent  prayer,  the  rape  of  Persephone,  and  the  permis- 
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sion  given  to  HadSs  by  Zeus.  D6m6t6r  was  smitten  with  anger  and 
despair:  she  renounced  Zeus  and  the  society  of  Olympus,  abstained 
from  nectar  and  ambrosia,  and  wandered  on  earth  in  grief  and  fast- 
ing until  her  form  could  no  lougtr  be  known.  In  this  condition  she 
came  to  Eleusis,  then  governed  by  the  prince  Keleos.  Sitting  down 
by  a  well  at  the  wayside  in  the  guise  of  an  old  woman,  she  was  found 
by  the  daughters  of  Keleos,  who  came  thither  with  their  pails  of 
brass  for  water.  In  reply  to  their  questions,  she  told  them  that  she 
had  been  brought  by  pirates  from  Kr^te  to  Thorikos,  and  had  made 
her  escape;  she  then  solicited  from  them  succor  and  employment  as 
a  servant  or  as  a  nurse.  The  damsels  prevailed  upon  tiieir  motheri 
Metaueira  to  receive  her,  and  to  entrust  her  with  the  nursing  of  the 
young  D6mopho6n,  their  late-born  brother,  the  only  son  of  Keleos. 
t)6m6tSr  was  received  into  the  house  of  Metaneira,  her  dignified  form 
still  borne  down  by  grief:  she  sat  long  silent,  and  could  not  be 
induced  either  to  smile  or  to  taste  food,  until  the  maid-servant 
Isamb^,  by  jests  and  playfulness,  succeeded  in  amusing  and  render- 
ing her  cheerful.  She  would  not  taste  wine,  but  requested  a  peculiar 
mixture  of  barley-meal  with  water  and  the  herb  mint. 

The  child  D6mopho6n,  nursed  by  D6m6t6r,  throve  and  grew  up 
like  a  god,  to  the  delight  and  astonishment  of  his  parents:  she  gave 
him  no  food,  but  anointed  him  daily  with  ambrosia,  and  plunged 
him  at  night  in  the  fire  like  a  torch,  where  he  remained  unburnt. 
She  would  have  rendered  him  immortal  had  she  not  been  prevented 
by  the  indiscreet  curiosity  and  alarm  of  Metaneira,  who  secretly 
looked  in  at  night,  and  shrieked  with  horror  at  the  sight  of  her  child 
in  the  fire.  The  indignant  goddess,  setting  the  infant  on  the  ground, 
now  revealed  her  true  character  to  Metaneira:  her  wan  and  aged  look 
disappeared,  and  she  stood  confest  in  the  genuine  majesty  of  her 
divine  shape,  diffusing  a  dazzling  brightness  which  illuminated  the 
whole  house.  '* Foolish  mother,"  she  said,  "thy  want  of  faith  has 
•■robbed  thy  son  of  immortal  life.  I  am  the  exalted  D^m6t6r,  the 
charm  and  comfort  both  of  gods  and  men :  I  was  preparing  for  thy 
j3on  exemption  from  death  and  old  age;  now  it  cannot  be  but  he  must 
taste  of  both.  Yet  shall  he  be  ever  honored,  since  he  has  sat  upon 
any  knee,  and  slept  in  my  arms.  Let  the  people  of  Eleusis  erect  for 
me  a  temple  and  altar  on  yonder  hill  above  the  fountain:  I  will 
anyself  prescribe  to  them  the  orgies  which  they  must  religiously  per- 
form in  order  to  propitiate  my  favor." 

The  terrified  Metaneira  was  incapable  even  of  lifting  up  her  child 
from  the  ground:  her  daug:hters  entered  at  her  cries,  and  began 
to  embrace  and  tend  their  infant  brother,  but  he  sorrowed  and  could 
not  be  pacified  for  the  loss  of  his  divine  nurse.    All  night  they  strove ' 
to  appease  the  goddess. 

Strictly  executing  the  injunctions  of  D0m6t§r,  Keleos  convoked 
the  people  of  Eleusis,  and  erected  the  temple  on  the  spot  which  she 
had  pointed  out.     It  was  speedily  completed,  and  DSmgt6r  took  up 
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her  abode  in  it,  apart  from  the  remaining  gods,  still  pining  with 
grief  for  the  loss  of  her  daughter,  and  withholding  her  beneficent 
aid  from  mortals.  And  thus  she  remained  a  whole  year — a  desperate 
and  terrible  year:  in  vain  did  the  oxen  draw  the  plough,  and  in  vain 
was  the  barley-seed  cast  into  the  fuTrow — D6m6t6r  suffered  it  not  to 
emerge  from  the  earth.  The  human  race  would  have  been  starved, 
and  the  gods  would  have  been  deprived  of  their  honors  and  sacrifice, 
had  not  Zeus  found  means  to  conciliate  her.  But  this  was  a  hard 
task;  for  D^m6t6r  resisted  the  entreaties  of  Iris  and  of  all  the  other 
goddesses  and  gods  whom  Zeus  successively  sent  to  her.  She  would 
be  satisfied  with  nothing  less  than  the  recovery  of  her  daughter.  At 
length  Zeus  sent  Hermes  to  HadSs,  to  bring  Jrersephon^  uway:  Per- 
sephone joyfully  obeyed,  but  Had6s  prevailed  upon  her  belore  she 
departed  to  swallow  a  grain  of  pomegranate,  which  rendered  it 
impossible  for  her  to  remain  the  whole  year  away  fr<;m  him. 

With  transport  did  I)6m6t6r  rective  back  her  lost  daughter,  and 
the  faithful  Uekat^  sympathized  in  the  delight  felt  by  both  at  the 
reunion.  It  was  now  an  easier  undertaking  to  reconcile  her  with  the 
gods.  Her  mother  Rhea,  sent  down  expiessly  by  Zeus,  descended 
from  Olympus  on  the  fertile  Rharian  plain,  then  smitten  with  bar- 
renness like  the  rest  of  the  earth:  she  succeeded  in  appeasing  the 
indignation  of  D^m^t^r,  who  consented  again  to  put  forth  her  reliev- 
ing hand.  The  buried  seed  came  up  in  abundance,  and  the  earth 
was  covered  with  fruit  and  flowers.  She  would  have  wifhed  to 
retain  Persephon6  constantly  with  her;  but  this  was  impossible,  and 
she  was  obliged  to  consent  that  her  daughter  should  go  down  for 
one-third  of  each  year  to  the  house  of  Had^s,  departing  from  lier 
every  spring  at  the  time  when  the  seed  is  sown.  She  then  revisited 
Olympus,  again  to  dwell  with  the  gods;  but  before  her  departure  she 
communicated  to  the  daughters  of  Keleos,  and  to  Keleos  himself, 
together  with  Triptolemus,  Diokl^s,  and  Eumolpu^,  the  divine  ser- 
vice and  the  solemnities  which  she  required  to  be  observed  in  her 
honor.  And  thus  began  the  venerable  mysteries  of  Eleusis,  at  her 
special  command:  the  lesser  mysteries,  celebrated  in  February,  in 
honor  of  Persephone ;  the  greater  in  August,  to  the  honor  of  D^m^- 
t^r  herself.     Both  are  jointly  patronesses  of  the  holy  city  and  temple. 

Such  is  a  brief  sketch  of  the  temple  legend  of  Eleusis,  set  forth  at 
length  in  the  Homeric  Hymn  to  D6m6t6r.  It  is  interesting  not  less 
as  a  picture  of  the  Mater  Dolorosa  (in  the  mouth  of  an  Athenian, 
D6m6t6r  and  Persephon^  were  always  The  Mother  and  Daughter,  by 
excellence),  first  an  agonized  sufferer,  and  then  finally  glorified — the 
weal  and  woe  of  man  being  dependent  upon  her  kindly  feeling, — 
than  as  an  illustration  of  the  nature  and  growth  of  Grecian  legend 
generally.  Though  we  now  read  this  hymn  as  pleasing  poet ly,  to 
the  Eleusinians,  for  whom  it  was  composed,  it  was  genuine  and  j 
sacred  history.  They  believed  in  the  visit  of  D^mfitfir  to  Eleusis, 
and  in  the  Mysteries  as  a  revelation  from  her,  as  implicitly  as  they 
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believed  in  lier  existence  and  power  as  a  goddess.  The  Eleusinian 
psalmist  shares  this  belief  in  common  with  his  countrymen,  and 
embodies  it  in  a  continuous  narrative,  in  which  the  great  goddesses 
of  the  place,  as  well  as  the  great  heroic  families,  figure  in  insepara- 
ble conjunction.  Keleos  is  the  son  of  the  Eponymous  hero,  Eleusis, 
and  his  daughters,  with  the  old  epic  simplicity,  carry  their  basins  to 
the  well  for  water.  Eumolpus,  Triptolemus,  Diokl^s,  heroic  ances- 
tors of  the  privileged  families  who  continued  throughout  the  histori- 
Ical  times  of  Athens  to  fulfill  their  special  hereditary  functions,  in  the 
Eleusinian  solemnities,  are  among  the  immediate  recipients  of  in- 
spiration from  the  goddess:  but  chiefly  does  she  favor  Metaneira 
and  her  infant  son  D§mopho5n,  for  the  latter  of  whom  her  gi'eatest 
boon  is  destined,  and  intercepted  only  by  the  weak  faith  of  the 
mother.  Moreover,  every  incident  in  the  hymn  has  a  local  coloring 
and  a  special  reference.  The  well  overshadowed  by  an  olive-tree, 
near  which  DSmStSr  had  rested,  the  stream  Kallichoros  and  the 
temple-hill,  were  familiar  and  interesting  places  in  the  eyes  of  every 
Eleusinian;  the  peculiar  posset  prepared  from  barley-meal  with 
mint  was  always  tasted  by  the  mysts  (or  communicants)  after  a  pre- 
scribed fast,  as  an  article  in  tlie  ceremony, — while  it  was  also  the 
custom,  at  a  particular  spot  in  the  processional  march,  to  permit  the 
free  interchange  of  personal  iokes  and  taunts  upon  individuals  for 
the  general. amusement.  Ana  these  two  customs  are  connected  in 
the  hymn  with  the  incidents,  that  D^m6t6r  herself  had  chosen  the 
posset  as  the  first  interruption  of  her  long  and  melancholy  fast,  and 
that  her  sorrowful  thoughts  had  been  partially  diverted  by  the  coarse 
playfulness  of  the  servant-maid  Iamb§.  In  the  enlarged  representa- 
tion of  the  Eleusinian  ceremonies,  which  became  established  after 
the  incorporation  of  Eleusis  with  Athens,  the  part  of  lamb^  herself 
was  enacted  by  a  woman,  or  man  in  woman's  attire,  of  suitable  wit 
and  imagination,  who  was  posted  on  the  bridge  over  the  Kephissos, 
and  addressed  to  the  passers-by  in  the  procession,  especially  the 
great  men  of  Athens,  saucy  jeers  probably  not  less  piercing  than 
those  of  AristophanSs  on  the  stage.  The  torch-bearing  HekatS 
received  a  portion  of  the  worship  in  the  nocturnal  ceremonies  of  the 
Eleusinia:  this,  too,  is  traced  in  the  hymn,  to  her  kind  and  affec- 
tionate sympathy  with  the  great  goddesses. 

Though  all  these  incidents  were  sincerely  believed  by  the  Eleusihi- 
ans  as  a  true  history  of  the  past,  and  as  having  been  the  real  initia- 
tory cause  of  their  own  solemnities,  it  is  not  the  less  certain  that 
they  are  simply  mythes  or  legends,  and  not  to  be  treated  as  history 
either  actual  or  exaggerated.  They  do  not  take  their  start  from 
realities  of  the  past,  but  from  realities  of  the  present,  combined  with 
retrospective  feeling  and  fancy,  which  fills  up  the  blank  of  the  afore- 
time in  a  manner  at  once  plausible  and  impressive.  What  propor- 
tion of  fact  there  may  be  in  the  legend,  or  whether  there  be  any  at 
all,  it  is  impossible  to  ascertain  ana  useless  to  inquire;  for  the  story 
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did  not  acquire  belief  from  its  approximation  to  real  fact,  but  from 
its  perfect  harmony  with  Eleusinian  faith  and  feeling,  and  from  the 
absence  of  any  standard  of  historical  credibility.  The  little  town  of 
Eleusis  derived  all  its  importance  from  the  solemnity  of  the  D6m€- 
tria,  and  the  hymn  which  we  have  been  considering  (probably  at 
least  as  old  as  600  b.c.)  represents  the  town  as  it  stood  before  its 
absorption  into  the  larger  unity.of  Athens,  which  seems  to  have 
produced  an  alteration  of  its  legends  and  an  increase  of  dignity  in  its 
great  festival.  In  the  faith  of  an  Eleusinian,  the  religious  as  well  as 
the  patriotic  antiquities  of  his  native  town  were  connected  with  this 
capital  solemnity.  The  divine  legend  of  the  sufferings  of  I)6m^t§r 
and  her  visit  to  Eleusis  was  to  him  that  which  the  heroic  legend  of 
Adrastus  and  the  siege  of  Thebes  was  to  a  Sikyonian,  or  that  of 
Erechtheus  and  Ath^nS  to  an  Athenian — grouping  together  in  the 
same  scene  and  story  the  goddess  and  the  heroic  fathers  of  the 
town.  If  our  information  were  fuller,  we  should  probably  find 
abundance  of  other  legends  respecting  the  D^m^tria:  the  Gephyrsei 
of  Athens,  to  whom  belonged  the  celebrated  Harraodios  and  Aristo- 
geitdn,  and  who  possessed  special  Orgies  of  D6m6t6r  the  Sorrowful, 
to  which  no  man  foreign  to  their  gens  was  ever  admitted,  would 
doubtless  have  told  stories  not  only  different  but  contradictory;  and 
even  in  other  Eleusinian  mythes  we  discover  Eumolpus  as  king  of 
Eleusis,  son  of  Poseiddn,  and  a  Thracian,  completely  different  from 
the  character  which  he  bears  in  the  hymn,  before  us.  Neither  dis- 
crepancies nor  want  of  evidence,  in  reference  to  alleged  antiquities, 
shocked  the  faith  of  a  non-historical  public.  What  they  wanted  was 
a  picture  of  the  past,  impressive  to  their  feelings  and  plausible  to 
their  imagination :  and  it  is  important  to  the  reader  to  remember, 
while  he  reads  either  the  divine  legends  which  we  are  now  illus- 
tratinff,  or  the  heroic  legends  to  which  we  shall  soon  approach,  that 
he  is  dealing  with  a  past  which  never  was  present, — a  region  essen- 
tially mythical,  neither  approachable  by  the  critic  nor  measurable 
by  the  chronologer. 

The  tale  respecting  the  visit  of  D#m6t^r,  which  was  told  by 
the  ancient  gens,  called  the  Phytalids,  in  reference  to  another 
temple  of  D?m^t6r  between  Athens  and  Eleusis,  and  also  by 
the  Megarians  in  reference  to  a  D6m6trion  near  their  city,  ac- 
quired under  the  auspices  of  Athens  still  further  extension.  The 
goddess  was  reported  to  have  first  communicated  to  Triptole- 
mus  at  Eleusis  the  art  of  sowing  corn,  whch,  by  his  inter- 
vention, was  disseminated  all  over  the  eartli;  And  thus  the  Athe- 
nians took  credit  to  themselves  for  having  been  the  medium  of 
communication  from  the  gods  to  man  of  all  the  inestimable  blessings 
of  agriculture  which  they  affirmed  to  have  been  first  exhibited  on  the 
fertile  Rharian  plain  near  Eleusis.  Such  pretensions  are  not  to  be 
found  in  the  old  Homeric  hymn.  The  festival  of  the  Thesmophoria, 
celebrated  in  honor  of  D6m6t^  Thesmophoros  at  Athens,  was  alto* 
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^her  different  from  the  Eleusinia,  in  this  material  respect,  as  well 
as  others,  that  all  males  were  excluded  and  women  only  were 
allowed  to  partake  in  it:  the  surname  Thesmophoros  gave  occasion 
to  new  legends,  in  which  the  goddess  was  glorified  as  the  tirst 
authoress  of  laws  and  legal  sanctions  to  mankind  This  festival  for 
women,  apart  and  alone,  was  also  celebrated  at  Thebes,  at  Pares,  at 
Ephesus,  and  in  many  other  parts  of  Greece. 

Altogether,  DSmSter  and  Dionysos,  as  the  Grecian  counterparts  of 
the  Egyptian  Isis  and  Osiris,  seem  to  have  been  the  great  recipients 
of  the  new  sacred  rites  borrowed  from  Egypt,  iMjlore  the  worship  of 
Isis  in  her  own  name  was  introduced  into  Greece;  their  solemnities 
became  more  frequently  recluse  and  mysterious  J;han  those  of  the 
other  deities.  The  importance  of  Dem6t6r  to  the  collective  nation- 
ality of  Greece  may  be  gathered  from  the  fact  that  her  temple  was 
erected  at  Thermopylae,  the  spot  where  the  Amphikiyonic  assem- 
blies were  held,  close  to  the  temple  of  the  Eponymous  hero,  Am- 
phiktyon  himself,  and  under  the  surname  of  the  Amphiktyonic 
D^mStar. 

We  now  pass  to  another  and  not  less  important  celestial  person- 
age— Apollo. 

The  legends  of  Delos  and  Delphi,  embodied  in  the  Homeric  hymn 
to  Apollo,  indicate,  if  not  a  greater  dignity,  at  least  a  more  widely 
diffused  worship  of  that  god  than  even  of  D§m6t6r.  The  hymn  is, 
in  point  of  fact,  an  aggregate  of  two  separate  compositions,  one 
emancvting  from  an  Ionic  bard  at  DSlos,  the  other  from  Delphi.  The 
first  details  the  birth,  the  second  the  mature  divine  efficiency,  of 
Apollo;  but  both  alike  present  the  unaffected  charm  as  well  as  the 
characteristic  peculiarities  of  Grecian  mythical  narrative.  The 
hymnographer  sings,  and  his  hearers  accept  in  perfect  good  faith,  a 
history  of  the  past;  but  it  is  a  past,  imagined  partly  as  an  introduc- 
tory explanation  to  the  present,  partly  as  the  means  of  glorifying  tho 
god.  The  island  of  D^os  was  the  accredited  birthplace  of  Apollo, 
and  is  also  the  place  in  which  he  chiefly  delights,  where  the  great 
and  brilliant  Ionic  festival  is  periodically  convened  in  his  honor. 
Yet  it  is  a  rock  narrow,  barren,  and  uninviting:  how  came  so  glori- 
ous a  privilege  to  be  awarded  to  it?  This  the  poet  takes  upon  him- 
self to  explain.  L§td,  pregnant  with  Apollo  and  persecuted  by  the 
jealous  H^rS,  could  find  no  spot  wherein  to  give  birth  to  her  off- 
spring. In  vain  did  she  address  herself  to  numerous  places  in 
Greece,  the  Asiatic  coast,  and  the  intermediate  islands;  all  were  ter- 
rified at  the  wrath  of  Her6,  and  refused  to  harbor  her.  As  a  last 
resort  she  approached  the  rejected  and  repulsive  island  of  D^los,  and 
promised  that  if  shelter  were  granted  to  her  in  her  forlorn  condition, 
the  island  should  become  the  chosen  resort  of  Apollo  as  well  as  the 
site  of  his  temple  with  its  rich  accompanying  solemnities.  D^los 
joyfully  consented,  but  not  without  many  apprehensions  that  the 
potent  .A4)ollo  would  despise  her  un worthiness,  and  not  without 
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exactiog  a  formal  oath  from  L6t6, — ^who  was  then  admitted  to  the 
desired  protection,  and  duly  accomplished  her  long  and  painful 
labor.  Though  DiCne,  Rhea,  Themis,  and  Amphitrit6  came  to 
soothe  and  succor  her,  yet  H^r6  kept  away  the  goddess  presiding 
over  childbirth,  Eileithyia,  and  thus  cruelly  prolonged  her  pangs. 
At  length  Eileithyia  came,  and  Apollo  was  born.  Hardly  had 
Apollo  tasted,  from  the  hands  of  Themis,  the  immortal  food,  nectar 
and  ambrosia,  when  he  burst  at  once  his  infant  bands,  and  displayed 
himself  in  full  divine  form  and  strength,  claiming  his  characteristic 
attributes  of  the  bow  and  the  harp,  and  his  privileged  function  ofi 
announcing  beforehand  to  mankind  the  designs  of  Zeus.  Thej 
promise  made  by,L§t6  to  D^loswas  faithfully  performed:  amid  the 
numberless  other  temples  and  groves  which  men  provided  for  hiip. 
lie  ever  preferred  that  island  as  his  permanent  residence,  and  there 
thelonians,  with  their  wives  and  children  and  all  their  **  bravery," 
congregated  periodically  from  their  different  cities  to  glorify  him. 
Dance  and  song  and  athletic  contests  adorned  the  solemnity,  while 
the  countless  ships,  wealth  and  grace  of  the  multitudinous  lonians 
liad  the  air  of  an  assembly  of  gods.  The  Delian  maidens,  servants 
of  Apollo,  sang  hymns  to  the  glory  of  the  god,  as  well  as  of  Arte- 
mis and  L6t6,  intermingled  with  adventures  of  foregone  men  and 
women,  to  the  delight  of  the  listening  crowd.  The  blind  itinerant 
bard  .of  Chios  (composer  of  the  Homeric  hymn,  and  confounded  in 
antiquity  with  the  author  of  the  Iliad),  having  found  honor  and 
acceptance  at  this  festival,  commends  himself,  in  a  touching  fare- 
well strain,  to  the  remembrance  and  sympathy  of  the  Delian  maidens. 
But  D6I0S  was  not  an  oracular  spot:  Apollo  did  not  manifest  him- 
self there  as  revealer  of  the  futurities  of  Zeus.  A  place  must  be 
found  where  this  beneficent  function,  without  which  mankind  would 
perish  under  the  innumerable  doubts  and  perplexities  of  life,  may  be 
exercised  and  rendered  available.  Apollo  himself  descends  from 
Olympus  to  make  choice  of  a  suitable  site:  the  hymnographer 
knows  a  thousand  other  adventures  of  th -,  god  which  he  might  sing, 
but  he  prefers  this  memorable  incident,  the  charter  and  patent  of 
consecration  for  the  Delphian  temple.  Many  different  places  did 
Apollo  inspect:  he  surveyed  the  country  of  the  Magnates  and  the 
Perrhaebians,  came  to  I61kos,  and  passed  over  from  thence  toEuboea 
and  the  plain  of  Lelanton.  But  even  this  fertile  spot  did  not  please 
him:  he  crossed  the  Euripus  to  Boeotia,  passed  by  Teum§ssus  and 
MykalSssus,  and  the  then  inaccessible  and  unoccupied  forest  on  which 
the  city  of  Thebes  afterwards  stood.  He  ne?t  proceeded  to  Onchdstos, 
but  the  grove  of  Poseiddn  was  already  established  there ;  next  across 
the  K^phissus  to  Okalea,  Haliartus,  and  the  agreeable  plain  and  much- 
frequented  fountain  of  Delphusa,  or  Tilphusa.  Pleased  with  the 
place,  Apollo  prepared  to  establish  his  oracle  there,  but  Tilphusa  was 
proud  of  the  beauty  of  her  own  site,  and  did  not  choose  that  her 
glory  should  be  eclipsed  by  that  of  the  god.    She  alarmed  him  with 
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the  apprehension  that  the  chariots  which  contended  in  her  plain,  and 
the  horses  and  mules  which  watered  at  her  fountain,  would  disturb 
tlie  solemnity  of  his  oracle;  and  she  thus  induced  him  to  proceed 
onward  to  the  southern  side  of  Parnassus,  overhanging  the  harbor  of 
Krissa.  Here  he  established  his  oracle,  in  the  mountainous  site  not 
frequented  by  chariots  and  horses,- and  near  to  a  fountain,  which, 
however,  was  guarded  by  a  vast  and  terrific  serpent,  once  the  nurse 
of  the  monster  Typhaon.  This  serpent  Apollo  slew  with  an  arrow, 
and  suffered  its  body  to  rot  in  the  sun:  hence,  the  name  of  the 
place,  Pytho,  and  the  surname  of  the  Pythian  Apollo.  The  plan  of 
his  temple  being  marked  out,  it  was  built  by  Trophonios  and 
AgamSdCs,  aided  by  a  crowd  or  forward  auxiliaries  from  the  nei^h- 
borliood.  He  now  discovered  with  indignation,  however,  that  Til- 
phusa  had  cheated  him,  and  went  back  with  swift  step  to  resent  it. 
*' Thou  Shalt  not  thus,"  he  said,  **  succeed  in  thy  fraud  and  retain 
thy  beautiful  water:  the  glory  of  the  place  shall  be  mine,  and  not 
thme  alone."  Thus  saying,  he  tumbled  down  a  crag  upon  the 
fountain,  and  obstructed  her  limpid  current;  establishing  an  altar 
for  himself  in  a  grove  hard  by  near  another  spring,  where  men  still 
worship  him  as  Apollo  Tilphusios,  because  of  his  severe  vengeance 
upon  tlie  once  beautiful  Tilphusa. 

Apollo  next  stood  in  need  of  chosen  ministers  to  take  care  of  his 
temple  and  sacrifice,  and  to  pronounce  his  responses  at  PythO. 
Descrying  a  ship,  "containing  many  and  good  men,"  bound  on 
traffic  from  the  Minoiau  Knoisus  in  Kr^te,  to  Pylus  in  Pelopon- 
nesus, he  resolved  to  make  use  of  the  ship  and  her  crew  for  his  pur- 
pose. Assuming  the  shape  of  a  vast  dolphin,  he  splashed  about  and 
shook  the  vessel  so  as  to  strike  the  mariners  with  terror,  while  he 
sent  a  strong  wind  which  impelled  her  along  the  coast  of  Peloponnesus 
into  the  Corinthian  gulf^  and  finally  to  the  harbor  of  Krissa, 
where  she  ran  aground.  The  affrighted  crew  did  not  dare  to 
disembark;  but  Apollo  was  seen  standing  on  the  shore  in  the  guise 
of  a  vigorous  youth,  and  inquired  who  they  were  and  what  was 
their  business.  The  leader  of  the  Kr^tans  recounted  in  reply  their 
miraculous  and  compulsory  voyage,  when  Apollo  revealed  himself 
as  the  author  and  contriver  of  it,  announcing  to  them  the  honorable 
function  and  the  dignified  post  to  which  he  destined  them.  They 
followed  him  by  his  orders  to  the  rocky  Pythd  on  Parnassus,  sing. 
i  ing  the  solemn  lo-Paian,  such  as  it  is  sung  in  Kr6te,  while  the  god 
/  himself  marched  at  their  head,  with  his  fine  form  and  lofty  step, 
playing  on  the  harp.  He  showed  them  the  tehiple  and  site  of  the 
oracle,  and  directed  them  to  worship  him  as  Apollo  Delphinios, 
because  they  had  first  seen  him  in  the  shape  of  a  dolphin.  '  *  But  how, " 
they  inquired,  **  are  we  to  live  in  a  spot  where  there  is  neither  corn, 
nor  vine,  nor  pastui-age?"  "Ye  silly  mortals,"  answered  the  god, 
**who  look  only  for  toil  Bind  privation,  know  that  an  easier  lot  is 
yours.    Ye  sliall  live  by  the  cattle,  which  crowds  of  pious  visitors 
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will  bring  to  the  temple :  ye  shall  need  only  the  knife  to  be  constantly 
readjr  for  sacrifice.  Your  duty  will  be  to  guard  my  temple,  and  to 
officiate  as  ministers  at  my  feasts:  but  if  ye  be  guilty  of  wrong  or 
insolence,  cither  by  word  or  deed,  ye  shall  become  the  slaves  of  other 
men,  and  shall  remain  so  forever.  Take  heed  of  the  word  and  the 
warning.'* 

Such  arc  the  legends  of  D^los  and  Delphi,  according  to  the 
Homeric  Hymn  to  Apollo.  The  specific  functions  of  the  god,  and 
the  chief  localities  of  his  worship,  together  with  the  surnames 
attached  to  them,  are  thus  historically  explained,  being  connected 
with  his  past  acts  and  adventures.  Though  these  are  to  us  only 
interesting  poetry,  yet  to  those  who  heard  them  sung  they  possessed 
all  the  requisites  of  history,  and  were  fully  believed  as  such;  not 
because  they  were  partially  founded  in  reality,  but  because  they  ran 
in  complete  harmony  with  the  feelings;  and,  so  long  as  that  con- 
dition was  fulfilled,  it  was  not  the  fashion  of  the  time  to  canvass 
truth  or  falsehood.  The  naiTative  is  puiely  personal,  without  any 
discernible  symbolized  doctrine  or  allegory,  to  serve  as  a  supposed 
ulterior  purpose :  the  particular  deeds  ascribed  to  Apollo  grow  out 
of  the  general  preconceptions  as  to  his  attributes,  combined  with  the 
present  realities  of  his  worship.  It  is  neither  history  nor  allegor}-, 
but  simple  mythe  or  legend. 

The  worship  of  Apollo  is  among  the  most  ancient,  capital,  and 
strongly  marked  facts  of  the  Grecian  world,  and  widely  diffused 
over  every  branch  of  the  race.  It  is  older  than  the  Iliad  or  Odyssey, 
in  the  latter  of  which  both  Pytho  and  Dfilos  are  noted,  though  D61os 
is  not  named  in  the  former.  But  the  ancient  Apollo  is  different  in 
more  respects  than  one  from  the  Apollo  of  later  times.  He  is  in  a 
peculiar  manner  the  god  of  the  Trojans,  unfriendly  to  the  Greeks, 
and  especially  to  Achilles;  he  has,  moreover,  only  two  primary 
attributes,  his  bow  and  his  prophetic  powers,  without  any  distinct 
connection  either  with  the  harp,  olr  with  medicine,  or  with  the  sun, 
all  which  in  later  times  he  came  lo  comprehend.  He  becomes  not 
only,  as  Apollo  Karneius,  the  chief  god  of  the  Doric  race,  but  also 
(under  the  surname  of  PatrSus)  the  great  protecting  divinity  of  the 
gentile  tie  among  the  lonians:  he  is,  moreover,  the  guide  and  stimulus 
to  Grecian  colonization,  scarcely  any  colony  being  ever  sent  out 
without  encouragement  and  direction  from  the  oracle  at  Delphi: 
Apollo  ArchSget^s  is  one  of  his  great  surnames.  His  temple  lends 
sanctity  to  the  meetings  of  the  Amphiktyonic  assembly,  and  he  is 
always  in  filial  subordination  and  harmony  with  his  father  Zeus: 
Delphi  and  Olympia  are  never  found  in  conflict.  In  the  Iliad,  the 
warm  and  earnest  patrons  of  the  Greeks  are  H6r6,  Ath6n#,  and 
Poseid6u:  here  too  Zeus  and  Apollo  are  seen  in  harmony,  for  Zeus 
is  decidedly  well-inclined  to  the  Trojans,  and  reluctantly  sacrifices 
them  to  the  importunity  of  the  two  great  goddesses.  The  worship 
of  the  Sminthian  Apollo,  in  various  parts  of  the  Troad  and  the 
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neighboring  territory,  dates  before  the  earliest  periods  of  ^olic 
colonization:  hence  the  zealous  patronage  of  Troy  ascribed  to  him 
in  the  Iliad.  Altogether,  however,  the  distribution  and  partialities 
of  the  gods  in  that  poem  are  different  from  what  they  become 
in  later  times, — a  difference  which  our  means  of  information  do 
not  enable  us  satisfactorily  to  explain.  Besides  the  Delphian 
temple,  Apollo  had  numerous  temples  throughout  Greece,  and 
oracles  at  Abae  in  Phdkis,  on  the  Mount  Ptdon,  and  at  Tegyra  in 
Bceotia,  where  ho  was  said  to  have  been  born,  at  Branchidae  near 
Miletus,  at  Klarus  in  Asia  Minor,  and  at  Patara  in  Lykia.  He  was 
not  the  only  oracular  god:  Zeus  at  Dodona  and  at  Olympia  gave 
responses  also:  the  gods  or  heroes  Trophdnius,  Amphiaraus,  Amphi- 
loclius,  Mopsus,  etc.,  each  at  his  own  sanctuary  and  in  his  own 
prev«;cribed  manner,  rendered  the  same  service. 

The  two  legends  of  Delphi  and  D61os,  above  noticed,  form  of 
course  a  very  insignificant  fraction  of  the  narratives  which  once 
existed  respecting  the  great  and  venerated  Apollo.  They  serve  only 
as  specimens,  and  as  very  early  specimens,  to  illustrate  what  these 
divine  mythes  were,  and  what  was  the  turn  of  Grecian  faith  and 
imagination.  The  constantly  recurring  festivals  of  the  gods  caused 
an  incessant  demand  for  new  mythes  respecting  them,  or  at  least  for 
varieties  and  j-eproductions  of  the  old  mythes.  Even  during  the 
third  century  of  the  Christian  era,  in  the  time  of  the  rh6t6r  Menan- 
der,  when  the  old  forms  of  paganism  were  waning  and  when  the 
stock  of  mythes  in  existence  was  extremely  abundant,  we  see  this 
demand  in  great  force;  but  it  was  incomparably  more  operative  in 
those  earlier  times  when  the  creative  vein  of  the  Grecian  mind  yet 
retained  its  pristine  and  unfaded  richness.  Each  god  had  many 
different  surnames,  temples,  groves,  and  solemnities;  with  each  of 
which  was  connected  more  or  less  of  mythical  narrative,  originally 
hatched  in  the  prolific  and  spontaneous  fancy  of  a  believing  neigh- 
borhood, to  be  afterwards  expanded,  adorned,  and  diffused  by  the  song 
of  the  poet.  The  earliest  subject  of  competition  at  the  great  Pythian 
festive  was  the  singing  of  a  hymn  in  honor  of  Apollo:  other  agones 
were  subsequently  added,  but  the  ode  or  hymn  constituted  the  fun- 
damental attribute  of  the  solemnity:  the  Pythia  at  Sikyon  and  else- 
where were  probably  framed  on  a  similar  footing.  So,  too,  at  the 
ancient  and  celebrated  Charit^ia,  or  festival  of  the  Charites,  at 
Orchomenos,  the  rivalry  of  the  poets  in  their  various  modes  of  com- 
;  position,  both  began  and  continued  as  the  predominant  feature:  and 
the  inestimable  treasures  yet  remaining  to  us  of  Attic  tragedy  and 
comedy,  are  gleanings  from  the  once  numerous  dramas  exhibited  at 
the  solemnity  of  the  Dionysia.  The  Ephesians  gave  considerable 
rewards  for  the  best  hymns  in  honor  of  Artemis,  to  be  sung  at  her 
temple.  And  the  early  lyric  poets  of  Greece,  though  their  works 
have  not  descended  to  us,  devoted  their  genius  largely  to  similar  pro- 
ductions, as  may  be  seen  by  the  titles  and  fragments  yet  remaining. 
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Both  the  Christian  and  the  Mohammedan  religions  have  begun  dur- 
ing thehistoiical  age,  liave  been  propagated  from  one  common  center, 
and  have  been  erected  upon  the  ruins  of  a  different  pre-existing  faith. 
With  none  of  these  particulars  did  Grecian  Paganism  correspond. 
It  took  rise  in  an  age  of  imagination  and  feeling  simply,  without  the 
restraints,  as  well  as  without  the  aid,  of  writing  or  records,  of  history 
or  philosophy.  It  was,  as  a  general  rule,  the  spontaneous  product  of 
many  separate  tribes  and  locahties,  imitation  and  propagation  operat- 
ing as  subordinate  causes;  it  was,  moreover,  a  primordial  faith  as  far. 
as  our  means  of  information  enable  us  to  discover.  f 

These  considerations  explain  to  us  two  facts  in  the  history  of  the| 
early  pagan  mind.  First,  the  divine  mythes,  the  matter  of  their 
religion,  constituted  also  the  matter  of  their  earliest  history ;  next,  these 
mythes  harmonized  with  each  other  only  in  their  general  types,  but 
differed  incurably  in  respect  of  particular  incidents.  The  poet  who 
sang  a  new-  adventure  of  Apollo,  the  trace  of  which  he  might  have 
heard  in  some  remote  locality,  would  take  care  that  it  should  be 
agreeable  to  the  general  conceptions  which  his  hearers  entertained 
respecting  the  god.  He  would  not  ascribe  the  cestus  or  amorous 
influences  to  Ath6ng,  nor  armed  Interference  and  the  aegis  to 
Aphrodite ;  but,  provided  he  maintained  this  general  keeping,  he 
might  indulge  his  fancy  without  restraint  in  the  particular  events  of 
the  story.  The  feelings  and  faith  of  his  hearers  went  along  with  him, 
and  there  were  no  critical  scruples  to  hold  them  back:  to  scrutinize 
the  alleged  proceedings  of  the  gods  was  repulsive,  and  to  disbelieve 
them  impious.  And  tlius  these  divine  mythes,  though  they  had  their 
rootsimply  in  religious  feelings,  and  though  they  presented  gi-eat  dis- 
crepancies of  fact,  served,  nevertheless,  as  primitive  matter  of  history 
to  an  early  Greek:  they  were  the  only  narratives,  at  once  publicly 
accredited,  and  interesting,  which  he  possessed.  To  them  were  aggre- 
gated the  heroic  mythes  (to  which  we  shall  proceed  presently, — 
indeed,  the  two  are  inseparably  blended,  gods,  heroes,  and  men 
almost  always  appearing  in  the  same  picture, — analogous,  both  in 
their  structure  and  their  genesis,  and  differing  chiefly  in  the  circum- 
stance that  they  sprang  from  the  type  of  a  hero  instead  of  from  that 
of  a  god. 

We  are  not  to  be  astonished  if  we  find  Aphrodite,  in  the  Iliad, 
born  from  Zeus  and  Dion^,  and  in  the  Theogony  of  Hesiod,  gene- 
rated from  the  foam  on  the  sea  after  the  mutilation  of  Uranosri 
nor  if  in  the  Odyssey  she  appears  as  the  wife  of  HSphaestos,  while  ii  I 
the  Theogony  the  latter  is  married  to  Aglaia,  and  Aphrodite  iJ 
described  as  mother  of  three  children  by  Ar?s.  The  Homeric  hymn- 
to  AphroditS  details  the  legend  of  Aphrodite  and  Anchis^s,  which  is 
presupposed  in  the  Iliad  as  the  parentage  of  uEneas:  but  the  author 
of  the  hymn,  probably  sung  at  one  of  tUe  festivals  of  Aphrodite  in 
Cypnis,  represents  the  goddess  as  ashamed  of  her  passion  for  a 
mortal,  and  as  enjoining  Anchis6s  under  severe  menaces  not  to 
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reveal  who  the  mother  of  ^neas  was;  while  in  the  Iliad  she  has  no 
scruple  in  publicly  owning  him,  and  he  passes  everywhere  as  her 
acknowled|];ed  son.  Aphrodit6  is  described  in  the  hymn  as  herself 
cold  and  unimpressible,  but  ever  active  and  irresistible  in  inspiring 
amorous  feelings  to  gods,  to  men,  and  to  animals.  Three  goddesses 
aire  recorded  as  memorable  exceptions  to  her  universal  empire, — 
Ath6n6,  Artemis,  and  Hestia  or  Vesta.  Aphrodite  was  one  of  the 
most  important  of  all  the  goddesses  in  the  mythical  world :  for  the 
number  of  interesting,  pathetic,  and  tragical'  adventures  deducible 
from  misplaced  or  unhappy  passion  was,  of  course,  very  great;  and 
in  most  of  these  cases  the  intervention  of  Aphrodite  was  usual lygl 
prefixed,  with  some  legend  to  explain  whv  she  manifested  herself. 
Her  range  of  action  grows  wider  in  the  latter  epic  and  lyric  and 
tragic  poets  than  in  Homer. 

Ath6n6,  the  man-g©ddess,  bom  from  the  head  of  Zeus,  without  a 
mother  and  without  feminine  sympathies,  is  the  antithesis  partly  of 
Aphrodite,  partly  of  the  effeminate  or  womanized  god  Dionysos — 
the  latter  is  an  importation  from  Asia,  but  Ath^nS  is  a  Greek  con- 
ception— the  type  oi  composed,  majestic,  and  unrelenting  force.  It 
appears,  however,  as  if  this  goddess  had  been  conceived  in  a  different 
manner  in  different  parts  of  Greece.  For  we  find  ascribed  to  her  in 
some  of  the  legends,  attributes  of  industry  and  home-keeping;  she  is 
represented  as  the  companion  of  H^phsestos,  patronizing  handicraft, 
and  expert  at  the  loom  and  thespmdie:  the  Athenian  potters  wor- 
shiped her  along  with  Prometheus.  Such  traits  of  character  do  not 
square  with  the  formidable  aegis  and  the  massive  and  crushing  spear 
which  Homer  and  most  of  the  mythes  assign  to  her.  There  probably 
were  at  first  at  least  two  different  types  of  Athene,  and  their  coales- 
cence has  partially  obliterated  the  less  marked  of  the  two.  Athene 
is  the  constant  and  watchful  protectress  of  HSraklds:  she  is  also 
locally  identified  with  the  soil  and  people  of  Athens,  even  in  the 
Iliad :  Erechtheus,  the  Athenian,  is  born  of  the  earth,  but  Ath^nd 
brings  him  up,  nourishes  him,  and  lodges  him  in  her  own  temple, 
where  the  Athenians  annually  worship  him  with  sacrifice  and  solem- 
nities. It  was  altogether  impossible  to  make  Erechtheus  son  of 
Ath6n6, — the  type  of  the  goddess  forbade  it;  but  the  Athenian  mythe- 
ci-eators,  though  they  found  this  barrier  impassable,  strove  to 
approach  to  it  as  near' as  they  could,  and  the  description  which  they 
give  of  the  birth  of  Erichtlionios,  at  once  un-Homeric  and  unseemly,  ^ 
presents  something  like  the  phantom  of  maternity.  / 

The  huntress  Artemis,  in  Arcadia  and  in  Greece  proper,  generally! 
exhibits  a  well-defined  type  with  which  the  legends  respecting  her 
are  tolerably  consistent.  But  the  Ephesian  as  well  as  the  Tauric 
Artemis  partakes  more  of  the  Asiatic  character,  and  has  borrowed 
the  attributes  of  the  Lydian  Great  Mother  as  well  as  of  an  indigenous 
Tauric  virgin:  this  Ephesian  Artemis  passed  to  the  colonies  of 
Phoksea  and  Miletus.   The  Homeric  Artemis  shares  with  her  brother 
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\  "^' 
Apollo  in  the  dexterous  use  of  the  far-striking  bow,  and  sudden  death 
is  described  by  the  poet  as  inflicted  by  her  gentle  arrow.  Jealousy 
of  the  gods  at  the  withholding  of  honors  and  sacrifices,  or  at  the 
presumption  of  mortals  in  contending  with  them, — a  point  of  char- 
acter so  frequently  recurring  in  the  types  of  the  Grecian  gods, — 
manifests  itself  in  the  legends  of  Artemis.  The  memorable  Kaly- 
dOnian  boar  is  sent  by  her  as  a  visitation  upon  CEneus,  because  he 
had  omitted  to  sacrifice  to  her,  while  he  did  honor  to  other  gods. 
.The  Arcadian  heroine  Atalanta  is,  however,  a  reproduction  of 
'Artemis,  with  little  or  no  difference,  and  the  goddess  is  sometimes 
confounded  even  with  her  attendant  nymphs. 

The  mighty  Poseidon,  the  earth-shaker  and  the  ruler  of  the  sea,  is 
second  only  to  Zeus  in  power,  but  has  no  share  in  those  imperial  and 
superintending  capacities  which  the  Father  of  Gods  and  men 
exhibits.  He  numbers  a  numerous  heroic  progenjr,  usually  men  of 
great  corporeal  strength,  and  many  of  them  belonging  to  the  -^olic 
race.  The  great  Neleid  family  of  Pylus  trace  their  origin  up  to  hino ; 
and  he  is  also  the  father  of  Polyphemus  the  Cycldps,  whose  well- 
earned  suffering  he  cruelly  revenges  upon  Odysseus.  His  D§los  is 
the  island  of  Kalaureia,  wherein  there  was  held  an  old  local 
Amphiktyony,  for  the  purpose  of  rendering  to  him  joint  honor  and 
sacrifice.  The  isthmus  of  Corinth,  Helik6  in  Achaia,  and  Onch^stos 
in  Boeotia,  are  also  residences  which  he  much  affects,  and  where  he 
is  solemnly  worshiped.  But  the  abode  which  he  originally  and 
specially  selected  for  himself  was  the  Acropolis  of  Athens,  where,  by 
a  blow  of  his  trident,  he  produced  a  well  of  water  in  the  rock: 
AthSn^  came  afterwards  and  claimed  the  spot  for  herself,  planting 
in  token  of  possession  the  olive-tree  which  stood  in  the  sacred  grove 
of  Pandrosos:  and  the  decision  either  of  the  autochthonous  Cecro^s, 
or  of  Erechtheus,  awarded  to  her  the  preference,  much  to  the  dis- 
pleasure of  Poseiddn.  Either  on  this  account,  or  on  account  of  the 
death  of  his  son  Eumolpus,  slain  in  assisting  the  Eleusinians  against 
Erechtheus,  the  Attic  mythes  ascribed  to  PoseidOn  great  enmity 
against  the  Erechtheid  family,  which  he  is  asserted  to  have  ultimately 
overthrown :  Theseus,  whose  glorious  reign  and  deeds  succeeded  to 
that  family,  is  said  to  have  been  really  his  son.  In  several  other 
places, — ^in  ^gina,  Argos,  and  Naxos, — Poseid6n  had  disputed  the 
privileges  of  patron-god  with  Zeus,  H6r§,  and  Dionysos:  he  was 
worsted  in  all,  but  bore  his  defeat  patiently.  Poseidon  endured  a 
long  slavery,  in  common  with  Apollo,  gods  as  they  were,  under 
Laomeddn,  King  of  Troy,  at  the  command  and  condemnation  of 
Zeus:  the  two  gods  rebuilt  the  walls  of  the  city,  which  had  been 
destroyed  by  HSrakl^s.  When  their  time  was  expired,  the  insolent 
Laomeddn  withheld  from  them  the  stipulated  reward,  and  even 
accompanied  its  refusal  with  appalling  threats;  and  the  subsequent 
animosity  of  the  god  against  Troy  was  greatly  determined  by  the 
sentiment  of  this  injustice. 
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Sucli  periods  of  servitude,  inflicted  upon  individual  gods,  are 
among  the  most  remarkable  of  all  the  incidents  in  the  divine  legends. 
We  find  Apollo  on  another  occasion  condemned  to  serve  Adm^tus, 
King  of  PheroB,  as  a  punisliment  for  having  killed  the  Cyclopes,  and 
H^rakl^s  also  is  sold  as  a  slave  to-  Omphal§.  Even  the  tierce  ArSs, 
overpowered  and  imprisoned  for  a  long  time  by  the  two  Aldids,  is 
ultimately  liberated  only  by  extraneous  aid.  Such  narratives  attest 
the  discursive  range  or  Grecian  fancy  in  reference  to  the  gods,  as 
-well  as  the  perfect  commingling  of  things  and  persons,  divine  and 
human,  in  their  conceptions  of  the  past.  The  god  who  serves  is  for 
tlie  lime  degraded;  but  the  supreme  god  who  commands  the  servi- 
tude is  in  the  like  proportion  exalted,  while  the  idea  of  some  sort  of 
order  and  government  among  tliese  superhuman  beings  was  never 
lost  sight  of.  Nevertheless,  the  mythes  respecting  the  servitude  of 
the  gods  became  obnoxious  afterwards,  along  with  many  others,  to 
severe  criticism  on  the  part  of  philosophers. 

The  proud,  jealous,  and  bitter  H§r^, — the  goddess  of  the  once 
wealthy  MykSnse,  the  fax  et  focus  of  the  Trojan  war,  and  the  ever- 
present  protectress  of  Jas6n  in  the  Argonautic  expedition, — occupies 
an  indispensable  station  in  the  mythical  world.  As  the  daughter  of 
Kronos  and  wife  of  Zeus,  she  fills  a  throne  from  whence  he  cannot 
dislodge  her,  and  which  gives  her  a  right  perpetually  to  grumble  and 
to  thwart  him.  Her  unmeasured  jealousy  of  the  female  favorites  of 
Zeus,  and  her  antipathy  against  his  sons,  especially  against  H6rakl§s, 
has  been  the  suggesting  cause  of  innumerable  mythes:  tlie  general 
type  of  her  character  stands  here  clearly  marked,  as  furnishing  both 
stimulus  and  guide  to  the  mythopceic  fancy."  The  "  Sacred  Wedding," 
or  marriage  of  Zeus  and  H^rl,  was  familiar  to  epithalamic  poets 
lon^  before  it  became  a  theme  for  the  spiritualizing  ingenuity  of 
critics. 

HSphaestos  is  the  son  of  H^rS  without  a  father,  and  stands  to  her 
in  the  same  relation  as  Ath^n^  to  Zeus :  her  pride  and  want  of  sym- 
pathy are  manifested  by  her  casting  him  out  at  once  in  consequence 
of  his  deformity.  He  is  the  god  of  tire — especially  of  fire  in  its  prac- 
tical applications  to  handicraft — and  is  indispensable  as  the  right- 
hand  and  instrument  of  the  gods.  His  skill  and'  his  deformit}-- 
appear  alternately  as  the  source  of  mythical  stories:  wherever 
exquisite  and  effective  fabrication  is  intended  to  be  designated, 
HSphsestos  is  annouivced  as  the  maker,  although  in  this  function  the 
type  of  his  character  is  reproduced  in  Daedalos.  In  the  Attic  legends 
he  appears  intimately  united  both  with  Prometheus  and  with  Ath^nS, 
in  conjunction  with  whom  be  was  worshiped  at  Kol5nus  near 
Athens.  L^mnos  was  the  favorite  residence  of  H^phoestos;  and,  if 
we  possessed  more  knowledge  of  this  island  and  its  town  HSphsestias, 
we  should  doubtless  find  abundant  legends  detailing  his  adventures 
and  interventions. 

The  chaste,  still,  and  home-keeping  Hestia,  goddess  of  the  family 
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liearth,  is  far  less  fruitful  in  mythical  narratives,  in  spite  of  her  very 
superior  dignity,  tban  tlie  knavish,  smooth-to ugued,  keen,  and 
acquisitive  llermCs,  His  function  of  messenger  of  the  gods  biin.gs 
him  peipetually  on  the  stage,  aud  affords  ample  scope  for  portraying 
the  features  of  his  cliaracter.  .The  Homeric  hymn  to  Hernias 
describes  the  scene  and  circumstances  of  his  birth,  and  the  almost 
instantaneous  manifestation,  even  in  infancy,  of  his  peculiar  attri- 
butes. It  explains  the  friendly  footing  on  which  he  stood  with 
Apollo, — the  interchange  of  gifts  and  functions  between  them, — and 
lastly,  the  inviolate  security  of  all  the  wealth  and  offerings  in  the 
Delphian  temple,  exposed  as  they  were  to  thieves  without  any  visible 
protection.  Such  was  the  innate  cleverness  and  talent  of  Hermes, 
that  on  the  day  he  was  born  he  invented  the  lyre,  stringing  the  seven 
chords  on  the  sliell  of  a  tortoise^-and  also  stole  the  cattle  of  Apollo 
in  Pieria,  dragging  them  backwards  to  his  cave  in  Arcadia,  so  that 
their  track  could  not  be  detected.  To  the  remonstrances  of  his 
mother  Maia,  who  points  out  to  him  the  danger  of  offending  Apollo, 
Hermes  replies,  that  he  aspires  to  rival  the  dignity  and  functions  of 
Apollo  among  the  immortals,  and  that  if  his  father  Zeus  refuses  to 
grant  them  to  him,  he  will  employ  his  powers  of  thieving  in  break- 
ing open  the  sanctuary  at  Delphi,  and  in  carrying  away  the  gold 
and  the  vestments,  the  precious  tripods  and  vessels.  Presently 
Apollo  discovers  the  loss  of  his  cattle,  and  after  some  trouble  finds 
his  way  to  the  Kyll6nian  cavern,  where  he  sees  Hcrm§s  asleep  in  his 
cradle.  The  child  denies  the  theft  with  effrontery,  and  even  treats 
the  surmise  as  a  ridiculous  impossibility :  he  persists  in  such  denial 
even  before  Zeus,  who,  however,  detects  him  at  once,  and  compels 
him  to  reveal  the  place  where  the  cattle  are  concealed.  But  tlie  lyre 
was  as  yet  unknown  to  Apollo,  who  has  heard  nothing  except  the 
voice  of  the  Muses  and  the  sound  of  the  pipe.  So  powerfully  is  he 
fascinated  by  hearing  the  tones  of  the  lyre  fropi  Hermes,  and  so 
eager  to  become  possessed  of  it,  that  he  is  willing  at  once  to  pardon 
the  past  theft,  and  even  to  conciliate  besides  the  friendbhip  of 
Herm§s.  Accordingly  a  bargain  is  struck  between  the  two  gcds 
and  sanctioned  by  Zeus.  HermSs  surrenders  to  Apollo  the  jyre, 
inventing  for  his  own  use  the  syrinx  or  pa'nspipe,  and  receiving  from 
Apollo  in  exchange  the  golden  rod  of  wa^alth,  wuth  empire  over  flocks 
and  herds,  as  well  as  over  horses  and  oxen  and  the  wild  animals  of 
the  woods.  He  presses  to  obtain  the  gift  of  prophecy,  but  Apollo  is 
under  a  «pecial  vow  not  to  impart  that  privilege  to  any  §od  whatever. 
He  instructs  Hermgs,  however,  how  to  draw  information,  to  a  cer- 
tain extent,  from  the  McersB  or  Fates  themselves;  and  assigns  to 
him,  over  and  above,  the  function  of  messenger  of  the  gods  to  HadSs. 
Although  Apollo  has  acquired  the  lyre,  the  particular  object  of 
his  wishes,  he  is  still  under  apprehension  that  Hermds  will  steal  it 
away  from  him  again,  together  with  his  bow,  and  he  exacts  a  foimjil 
oath  by  Styx  as  security.    Hermes  promises  solemnly  that  he  will 
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steal  nope  of  the  acquisitions,  nor  ever  invade  tlie  sanctuary  of 
Apollo;  while  the  latter  on  his  part  pledges  himself  to  recogiiizo 
IlermOs  as  his  chosen  friend  and  companion,  among  all  the  other 
sons  of  Zeus,  human  or  divine. 

So  came  to  pjiss,  under  the  sanction  of  Zeus,  the  marked  favor 
shown  by  Apollo  to  Hermds.  But  Hermes  (concludes  the  hymnog- 
rapher,  with  frankness  unusual  in  speaking  of  a  god)  *'does  very 
little  good :  he  avails  himself  of  the  darkness  of  night  to  cheat  with- 
out measure  the  tribes  of  mortal  men." 

Here  the  general  types  of  Hermes  and  Apollo,  coupled  "with  tho 
present  fact  that  no  thief  ever  approached  Uie  rich  and  seemingly 
accessible  tretisures  of  Delphi,  engender  a  string  of  expository 
incidents;  cast  into  a  quasi-historical  form,  and  detailing  how  it 
happened  that  Hermes  had  bound  himself  by  especial  convention  to 
respect  the  Delphian  temple.  The  types  of  Apollo  seem  to  havo 
been  different  in  different  times  and  parts  of  Greece:  in  some  places 
he  was  worshiped  as  Apollo  Nomios,  or  the  patron  of  pasture  and 
cattle;  and  this  attribute,  which  elsewhere  passed  over  to  his  son 
Aristaeus,  is  by  our  hymnographer  voluntarily  surrendered  to  Hermes, 
combined  with  the  golden  rod  of  fruitfulness.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  Ivre  did  not  originally  belong  to  the  Far-striking  King,  nor  is  ho 
at  all  an  inventor:  the  hymn  explains  both  its  first  invention  and  how 
it  came  into  his  possession.  And  the  value  of  the  incidents  is  thus 
partly  expository,  partly  illustrative,  as  expanding  in  detail  tho 
general  preconceived  character  of  the  Kyll^nian  god. 

To  Zeus  more  amours  are  ascribed  than  to  any  of  the  other  gods, — 
probably  because  the  Grecian  kings  and  chieftains  were  especially 
anxious  to  trace  their  lineage  to  the  highest  and  most  glorious  of  all, 
— each  of  these  amours  having  its  representative  progeny  on  earth. 
Such  subjects  were  among  the  most  promising  and  agreeable  for  the 
interest  of  mythical  narrative,  and  Zeus  as  a  lover  thus  became  the 
father  of  a  great  many  legends,  branching  out  into  innumerablo 
interferences,  for  which  his  sons,  all  of  them  distinguished  indi- 
viduals, and  many  of  them  persecuted  by  llgr§,  furnished  the  occa- 
sion. But  besides  this,  the  commanding  functions  of  the  Supreme 
God,  judicial  and  administrative,  extending  both  over  gods  and 
men,  was  a  potent  stimulus  to  the  mythopoeic  activity.  Zeus  has  to 
watch  over  his  own  dignitv, — the  first  of  all  considerations  with  a 
god:  moreover  as  Horkios,  Xenios,  Kt*6sios,  Meilichios  (a  small  propor- 
tion of  his  thousand  surnames),  he  guaranteed  oaths  and  punished 
perjurers,  he  enforced  the  observance  of  hospitality,  he  guarded 
the  family  hoard  and  the  crop  realized  for  the  year,  and  he  granted 
expiation  to  the  repentant  criminal.  All  these  different  functions 
created  a  demand  for  mythes,  as  the  means  of  translating  a  dim,  but 
serious  presentiment  into  distinct  form,  both  seif-explaining  and 
communicable  to  others.  In  enforcing  the  sanctity  of  the  oath  or  of 
the  tie  of  hospitality,  tho  most  powerful  of  all  arguments  would  bo 
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a  collections  of  legends  respecting  the  judgments  of  Zeus,  Horkios 
orXenios;  the  more  impressive  and  terrific  such  legends  were,  the 
greater  would  be  their  interest,  and  the  less  would  any  one  dare  to 
disbelieve  them.  They  constituted  the  natural  outpourings  of  a 
strong  and  common  sentiment,  probably  without  any  deliberate 
ethical  intention :  the  preconceptions  of  the  divine  agency,  expanded 
into  legend,  form  a  product  analogous  to  the  idea  of  the  divine  fea- 
tures and  symmetry  embodied  in  the  bronze  or  the  marble  statue. 

But  it  was  not  alone  the  general  type  and  attributes  of  the  gods 
which  contributed  to  put  in  action  the  mythopoeic  propensities. 
The  rites  and  solemnities  forming  the  worship  of  each  god,  as  well 
as  the  details  of  his  temple  and  its  locality,  were  a  fatal  source  of 
mythes,  respecting  his  exploits  and  sufferings,  which  to  the  people 
who  heard  them  served  the  purpose  of  past  history.  The  exegetes, 
or  local  guide  and  interpreter,  belonging  to  each  temple,  preserved 
and  recounted  to  curious  strangers  these  traditional  narratives,  which 
lent  a  certain  dignity  even  to  the  minutiae  of  divine  service.  Out  of 
a  stock  of  materials  thus  ample,  the  poets  extracted  individual  col- 
lections, such  as  the  ''Causes"  (Alrta)  of  Kallimachus,  now  lost, 
and  such  as  the  Fasti  of  Ovid  are  for  the  Roman  religious  antiqui- 
ties. 

It  was  the  practice  to  offer  to  the  gods  in  sacrifice  the  bones  of  the 
victim  only,  inclosed  in  fat:  how  did  this  practice  arise?  The 
author  of  the  Hesiodic  thcogony  has  a  story  which  explains  it: 
Prometheus  tricked  Zeus  into  an  imprudent  choice,  at  the  period 
when  the  gods  and  mortal  men  first  came  to  an  arrangement  about 
privileges  and  duties  (in  Mekdn^).  Profn^theus,  the  tutelary  repre- 
sentative of  man,  divided  a  large  steer  into  two  portions:  on  the 
one  side  ho  placed  the  flesh  and  guts,  folded  up  in  the  omentum 
and  covered  over  with  the  skin;  on  the  other  he  put  the  bones 
enveloped  in  fat.  He  then  invited  Zeus  to  determine  which  of  the 
two  portions  the  gods  would  prefer  to  receive  from  mankind. 
Zeus  "with  both  hands"  decided  for  and  took  the  white  fat,  but 
was  highly  incensed  on  finding  that  he  had  got  nothing  at  the  bottom 
except  the  bones.  Nevertheless  the  choice  of  the  gods  was  now 
irrevocably  made:  they  were  not  entitled  to  any  portion  of  the  sacri- 
ficed animal  beyond  the  bones  and  the  white  fat;  and  the  standing 
practice  is  thus  plausibly  explaiped.  I  select  this  as  one  among  a 
thousand  instances  to  illustrate  the  genesis  of  legend  out  of  religious 
practices.  In  the  belief  of  the  people,  the  event  narrated  in  the^ 
legend  was  the  real  producing  cause  of  the  practice:  but  when  we 
colne  to  apply  a  sound  criticism,  we  are  compelled  to  treat  the  event 
as  existing  only  in  its  narrative  legend,  and  the  legend  itself  as  hav- 
ing been  in  the  greater  number  of  cases,  engendered  by  the  practice, 
— thus  reversing  the  supposed  order  of  production. 

In  dealing  with  Grecian  mythes  generally,  it  is  convenient  to  dis- 
tribute them  into  such  as  belong  to  the  gods  and  such  as  belong  to 
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the  heroes,  according  as  the  one  or  the  other  are  the  prominent  per- 
sonages. The  former  class  manifest,  more  palpably  than  the  latter, 
their  real  origin  as  growing  out  of  the  faith  and  the  feelings,  without 
any  necessary  basis,  either  of  matter  of  fact  or  allegory :  moreover, 
they  elucidate  more  directly  the  religion  of  the  Greeks,  so  important 
an  item  in  their  character  as  a  people.  But  in  point  of  fact,  most  of 
the  mythes  present  to  us  ^ods,  heroes,  and  men,  in  juxtaposition  one 
with  the  other.  And  the  richness  of  Grecian  mythical  literature  arises 
:>om  the  infinite  diversity  of  combinations  thus  opened  out;  first  by 
7  he  three  class-types,  God,  hero,  and  man;  next  by  the  strict  keeping 
".vith  which  each  separate  class  and  character  is  handled.  We  shall 
now  follow  downward  the  stream  of  mythical  time,  which  begins 
with  the  gods,  to  the  heroic  legends,  or  those  which  principally  con- 
cern the  heroes  and  heroines;  for  the  latter  were  to  the  full  as 
important  in  legend  as  the  former. 


CHAPTER  n. 

LEGENDS  RELATING  TO  HEROES  AND  MEN. 

The  Hesiodic  theogony  gives  no  account  of  anything  like  a  crea- 
tion of  man,  nor  does  it  seem  that  such  an  idea  was  much  enter- 
tained in  the  legendary  vein  of  Grecian  imagination;  which  com- 
monly carried  back  the  present  men  by  successive  generations  to 
some  primitive  ancestor,  himself  sprung  from  the  soil,  or  from  a 
neighboring  river,  or  mountain,  or  from  a  god,  a  nymph,  etc.  But 
the  poet  of  the  Hesiodic  **  Works  and  Days"  has  given  us  a  narra- 
tive conceived  in  a  very  different  spirit  respecting  the  origin  of  the 
human  race,  more  in  harmony  with  the  sober  and  melancholy  ethical 
tone  which  reigns  through  that  poem. 

First  (he  tells  us)  the  Olympic  gods  made  .the  golden  race, — good, 
I>erfect,  and  happy  men,  who  lived  from  the  spontaneous  abundance 
of  the  earth,, in  ease  and  tranquility  like  the  gods  themselves:  they 
suffer  neither  disease  nor  old  age,  and  their  death  was  like  a  gentle 
sleep.  After  death  they  became,  by  the  award  of  Zeus,  guardian 
terrestciAl  daemons,  who  watch  unseen  over  the  proceedings  of  man- 
kind—inth  the  regal  privilege  of  dispensing  to  them  wealth,  and 
taking  account  of  good  and  bad  deeds. 

Next,  the  gods  made  the  silver  race, — unlike  and  greatly  inferior, 
both  in  mind  and  body,  to  the  golden.  The  men  of  this  race  were 
reckless  and  mischievous  toward  each  other,  and  disdainful  to  the 
immortal  gods,  to  whom  they  refused  to  offer  either  worsliip  or  sac- 
rifice. Zeus  in  his  wrath  buried  them  in  the  earth ;  but  there  they 
still  enjoy  a  secondary  honor,  as  the  blest  of  the  under-world. 
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Thirdly,  Zeus  made  the  brazen  race,  quite  different  from  the  silver. 
They  were  made  of  hard  ashwood,  pugnacious  and  terrible:  they 
were  of  immense  vStrength  and  adamantine  soul,  neither  raising  nor 
touching  bread.  Tlieir  arms,  their  houses,  and  their  implements 
were  all  of  brass:  there  was  then  no  iron.  This  race,  eternally  fight- 
ing, perished  by  each  other's  hands,  died  out,  and  descended  without 
name  or  privilege  to  Had^s. 

Next,  Zeus  made  a  fourth  race,  far  juster  and  better  than  the  last 
preceding.  These  were  the  heroes  or  demigods,  who  fought  at  the 
sieges  of  Troy  and  ThSbes.  '  But  this  splendid  stock  also  became 
extinct :  some  perished  in  war,  others  were  removed  by  Zeus  to  a 
happier  state  in  the  islands  of  the  blest.  There  they  dwell  in  peace 
and  comfort,  under  the  government  of  Kronos,  reaping  thrice  in  the 
year  the  spontaneous  produce  of  the  earth. 

The  fifth  race,  which  succeeds  to  the  heroes,  is  of  iron:  it  is  the 
race  to  which  the  poet  himself  belongs,  and  bitterly  does  he  regret 
it.  He  finds  his  contemporaries  mischievous,  dishonest,  unjust, 
ungrateful,  given  to  perjury,  careless  both  of  the  ties  of  consan- 
guinity and  of  the  behests  of  the  gods:  Nemesis  and  jEd6s  (Ethical 
Self-reproach)  have  left  earth  and  gone  back  to  Olympus.  How 
keenly  does  he  wish  that  his  lot  had  been  cast  either  earlier  or  later! 
This  iron  race  is  doomed  to  continual  guilt,  care,  and  suffering,  with 
a  small  infusion  of  good;  but  the  time  will  come  when  Zeus  will  put 
an  end  to  it.  The  poet  does  not  venture  to  predict  what  sort  of  race 
will  succeed. 

Such  is  the  series  of  distinct  races  of  men,  which  Hesiod,  or  the 
author  of  the  **  Works  and  Days,"  enumerates  as  having  existed 
down  to  his  own  time.  I  give  it  as  it  stands,  without  placing  much 
confidence  in  the  various  explanations  which  critics  have  offered.  '  It 
stands  out  in  more  than  one  respect  from  the  general  tone  and  senti- 
ment of  Grecian  legend :  moreover  the  sequence  of  races  is  neither 
natural  nor  homogeneous, — the  heroic  race  not  having  any  metallic 
denomination,  and  not  occupying  any  legitimate  place  in  immediate 
succession  to  the  brazen.  Nor  is  the  conception  of  the  daemons  in 
harmony  either  with  Homer  or  with  the  Hesiodic  theogony.  In 
Homer,  there  is  scarcely  any  distinction  between  gods  and  daemons: 
farther,  the  gods  are  stated  to  go  about  and  visit  the  cities  of  men  in 


gods  and  daemons  is  generic. 

earth,  remnants  of  the  once  happy  golden  race  whom  the  Olympic 

fods  first  made:  the  remnants  of  the  second  or  silver  race  are  not 
aemons,  nor  are  they  tenants  of  earth,  but  they  still  enjoy  an  honor- 
able posthumous  existence  as  the  blest  of  the  under-world.  Never- 
theless the  Hesiodic  daemons  are  in  no  way  authors  or  abettors  of 
evil;  on  the  contrary,  they  form  the  unseen  police  of  the  gods,  for 
the  purpose  of  repressing  wicked  behavior  in  the  world. 
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We  may  trace,  I  think,  in  this  quintuple  succession  of  earthly 
races,  set  forth  by  the  author  of  the  "Works  and  Days,"  the  conflu- 
ence of  two  veins  of  sentiment,  not  consistent  one  with  the  other,  yet 
both  co-existing  in  the  author's  mind.  The  drift  of  his  poem  is 
thoroughly  didactic  and  ethical.  Though  deeply  penetrated  with  the 
injustice  and  suffering  which  darken  the  face  of  human  life,  he  never- 
theless strives  to  maintain,  both  in  himself  and  in  others,  a  conviction 
that  on  the  whole  the  just  and  laborious  man  will  come  off  well,  and 
lie  enforces  in  considerable  detail  the  lessons  of  practical  prudence 
and  virtue.  This  ethical  sentiment,  which  dictates  his  appreciation 
of  the  present,  also  guides  his  imagination  as  to  the  past.  It  is  pleas- j 
ing  to  him  to  bridge  over  the  chasm  between  the  gods  and  degenerate 
man,  by  the  supposition  of  previous  races, — the  first  altogether  pure, 
the  second  worse  than  the  first,  and  the  third  still  worse  than  the 
second ;  and  to  show  further  how  the  first  race  passed  by  gentle  death- 
sleep  into  glorious  immortality;  how  the  second  race  was  sufficiently 
wicked  to  drive  Zeus  to  bury  them  in  the  under- world,  yet  still  leav- 
ing them  a  certain  measure  of  honor;  while  the  third  was  so  desper- 
ately violent  as  to  perish  by  its  own  animosities,  without  either  name 
or  honor  of  any  kind.  The  conception  of  the  golden  race  passing 
after  death  into  good  guardian  dsemons,  which  some  suppose  to  have 
been  derived  from  a  comparison  with  oriental  angels,  presents  itself 
to  the  poet  partly  as  approximating  this  race  to  the  gods,  partly  as  a 
means  of  constitutinff  a  triple  gradation  of  post-obituary  existence, 
proportioned  to  the  character  of  each  race  whilst  alive.  The  denomi- 
nations of  gold  and  silver,  ^iven  to  the  two  first  races,  justify  them- 
selves, like  those  given  by  Simon id6s  of  Amorgos  and  by  PhokylidSs 
to  the  different  characters  of  women,  derived  from  the  dog,  the  bee, 
the  mare,  the  ass.  and  other  animals;  and  the  epithet  of  brazen  is 
specially  explained  by  reference  to  the  material  which  the  pugna- 
cious third  race  so  plentifully  employed  for  their  arms  and  other 
implements. 

So  far  we  trace  intelligibly  enough  the  moralizing  vein :  we  find 
the  revolutions  of  the  past  so  arranged  as  to  serve  partly  as  an  ethical 
lesson,  partly  as  a  suitable  preface  to  the  present.  But  fourth  in  the 
list  comes  **the  divine  race  of  Heroes;"  and  here  a  new  vein  of 
thought  is  opened  by  the  poet.  The  symmetry  of  his  ethical  past  is 
broken  upt  in  order  to  make  way  for  these  cherished  beings  of  the 
national  faith.  For  though  the  author  of  the  '*  Works  and  Days", 
was  himself  of  a  didactic  cast  of  thought,  like  Phokylid^s,  or  Solon,  \ 
or  Theognis,  yet  he  had  present  to  his  feelings,  in  common  with  hiaii 
countrymen,  the  picture  of  Grecian  foretime,  as  it  was  set  forth  in 
the  current  mythes,  and  still  more  in  Homer  and  those  other  epical 

fToductions  which  were  then  the  only  existing  literature  and  history, 
t  was  impossible  for  him  to  exclude,  from  his  sketch  of  the  past, 
either  the  great  persons  or  the  glorious  exploits  which  these  poems 
ennobled;  and  even  if  he  himself  could  have  consented  to  such  an 
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exclusion,  the  sketch  would  have  become  repulsive  to  his  hearers. 
But  the  chiefs  who  figured  before  Thebes  and  Troy  could  not  be  well 
identified  either  with  the  golden,  the  silver,  or  the  brazen  racer 
moreover  it  was  essential  that  they  should  be  placed  in  immediate 
contiguity  with  the  present  race,  because  their  descendants,  real  or 
supposed,  were  the  most  prominent  and  conspicuous  of  existing  men. 
Hence  the  poet  is  obliged  to  assign  to  them  the  fourth  place  in  the 
series,  and  to  interrupt  the  descending  ethical  movement  in  order  to 
interpolate  them  between  the  brazen  and  the  iron  race,  with  neither 
■of  which  they  present  any  analogy.  The  iron  race,  to  which  the 
poet  himself  unhappily  belongs,  is  the  legitimate  successor,  not  of 
the  heroic,  but  of  the  brazen.  Instead  of  the  fierce  and  self-annihil- 
ating pugnacity  which  characterizes  the  latter,  the  iron  race  mani- 
fests an  aggregate  of  smaller  and  meaner  vices  and  mischiefs.  It  will 
not  perish  by  suicidal  extinction — but  it  is  growing  worse  and  worse, 
and  is  gradually  losing  its  vigor,  so  that  Zeus  will  not  vouchsafe  to 
preserve  much  longer  such  a  race  upon  the  earth. 

1  conceive  that  the  series  of  races  imagined  by  the  poet  of  the 
**  Works  and  Days"  is  the  product  of  two  distinct  and  incongruous 
veins  of  imagination, — the  didactic  or  ethical  blending  with  the 
primitive  mythical  or  epical.  His  poem  is  remarkable  as  the  most 
ancient  didactic  production  of  the  Greeks,  and  as  one  of  the  first 
symptoms  of  a  new  tone  of  sentiment  finding  its  way  into  their  litera- 
ture, never  afterwards  to  become  extinct.  The  tendency  of  the 
"  Works  and  Days"  is  antiheroic:  far  from  seeking  to  inspire  admi- 
ration for  adventurous  enterprise,  the  author  inculcates  the  strictest 
justice,  the  most  unremitting  labor  and  frugality,  and  a  sober,  not  to 
say  anxious,  estimate  of  all  the  minute  specialties  of  the  future. 
Prudence  and  probity  are  his  means, — practical  comfort  and  happi- 
ness his  end.  But  he  deeply  feels,  and  keenly  exposes,  the  manifold 
wickedness  and  shortcomings  of  his  contemporaries,  in  reference  to 
this  capital  standard.  He  turns  with  displeasure  from  the  present 
men,  not  because  they  are  too  feeble  to  hurl  either  the  spear  of 
Achilles  or  some  vast  boundary-stone,  but  because  they  are  rapacious, 
knavish,  and  unprincipled. 

The  daemons  first  introduced  into  the  religious  atmosphere  of  the 
Grecian  world  by  the  author  of  the  **  Works  and  Days — as  generi- 
cally  different  from  the  gods,  but  essentially  good,  and  foiming  the 
intermediate  agents  and  police  between  gods  and  men, — are  deserving 
of  attention.  They  are  the  seed  of  a  doctrine  which  afterwards  under- 
went many  changes,  and  became  of  great  importancje,  first  as  one  of 
the  constituent  elements  of  pagan  faith,  then  as  one  of  the  helps  to 
its  subversion.  It  will  be  recollected  that  the  buried  remnants  of  the 
half-wicked  silver  race,  though  they  are  not  recognized  as  daemons, 
are  still  considered  as  having  a  substantive  existence,  a  name,  and 
dignity,  in  the  under-world.  The  step  was  easy,  to  treat  them  as 
dsemons  also,  but  as  daemons  of  a  defective  and  malignant  character: 
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tliis  step  was  made  by  Empedocl6s  and  XenocratSs,  and  to  a  certain 
extent  countenanced  by  Plato.  There  came  thus  to  be  admitted 
among  the  pagan  philosophers  daemons  both  good  and  bad,  in  every 
degree:  antf  these  daemons  were  found  available  as  a  means  of  explain- 
ing many  phenomena  for  which  it  was  not  convenient  to  admit  the 
agency  of  the  gods.  They  served  to  relieve  the  gods  from  the  odium 
of  physical  and  moral  evils,  as  well  as  from  the  necessity  of  con- 
stantly meddling  in  small  affairs.  The  objectionable  ceremonies  of 
the  pagan  religion  were  defended  upon  the  ground  that  in  no  other 
way  could  the  exigencies  of  such  malignant  beings  be  appeased.  The 
daemons  were  most  frequently  noticed  as  causes  of  evil,  and  thus  the 
name  came  insensibly  to  convey  with  it  a  bad  sense, — the  idea  of  ad 
evil  being  as  contrasted  with  the  goodness  of  a  god.  So  it  was  found' 
by  the  Christian  writets  when  they  commenced  their  controversy 
with  paganism.  One  branch  of  their  argument  led  them  to  identify 
the  pagan  gods  with  daemons  in  the  evil  sense,  and  the  insensibre 
change  in  the  received  meaning  of  the  word  lent  them  a  specious 
assistance.  For  they  could  easily  show,  that  not  only  in  Homer,  but 
in  the  general  language  of  early  pagans,  ^11  the  gods  generally  were 
^oken  of  as  daemons — and  therefore,  verbally  speaking,  Clemens  and 
Tatian  seemed  to  affirm  nothing  more  against  Zeus  or  Apollo  than 
was  involved  in  the  language  of  Paganism  itself.  Yet  the  audience 
of  Homer  or  Sophoklls  would  have  strenuously  repudiated  the 
proposition,  if  it  had  been  put  to  them  in  the  sense  which  the  word 
dcBtnon  bore  in  the  age  and  among  the  circle  of  these  Christian 
writers. 

In  the  imagination  of  the  author  of  the  **  Works  and  Days,"  the 
daemons  occupy  an  important  place,  and  are  regarded  as  being  of 
serious  practical  efficiency.  When  he  is  remonstrating  with  the 
rulers  around  him  upon  their  gross  injustice  and  corruption,  ho 
reminds  them  of  the  vast  number  of  these  immortal  servants  of  Zeus 
who  are  perpetually  on  guard  amid  mankind,  and  through  whom 
the  visitations  of  the  gods  will  descend  even  upon  the  most  potent 
evil-doers.  His  supposition  that  the  daemons  were  not  gods,  but 
departed  men  of  the  golden  race,  allowed  him  to  multiply  their  num- 
ber indefinitely,  without  too  much  cheapening  the  divine  dignity. 

As  this  poet,  enslaved  by  the  current  legends,  has  introduced  the 
heroic  race  into  a  series  to  which  they  do  not  legitimately  belong,  so 
he  has  under  the  same  influence  inserted  in  another  part  of  his  poem 
the  mythe  of  PandOra  and  Prometheus,  as  a  means  of  explaining  the 
primary  diffusion,  and  actual  abundance,  of  evil  among  mankind. 
Yet  this  mythe  can  in  no  way  consist  with  his  quintuple  scale  of  dis- 
tinct races,  and  is,  in  fact,  a  totally  distinct  theory  to  explain  the 
same  problem, — the  transition  of  mankind  from  a  supposed  state  of 
antecedent  happiness  to  one  of  present  toil  and  suffering.  Such  an 
inconsistency  is  not  a  sufficient  reason  for  questioning  the  genuine- 
ness of  either  passage;  for  the  two  stories,  though  one  contradicts 
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the  other,  both  harmonize  with  that  central  purpose  which  governs 
the  author's  mind, — a  querulous  and  didactic  appreciation  of  the 
present.  That  such  was  his  purpose  appears  not  only  from  the  whole 
tenor  of  his  poem,  but  also  from  the  remarkable  fact  that  his  own 
personality,  his  own  adventures  and  kindred,  and  his  own  sufferings 
figure  in  it  conspicuously.  And  this  introduction  of  self  imparts  lo 
it  a  peculiai"  interest.  The  father  of  Iksiod  came  over  from  the 
^olic  Kym^,  with  the  view  of  bettering  his  condition,  and  settled  at 
Askra,  in  Boeotia,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Helicon.  After  his  death  las 
two  sons  divided  the  family  inheritance:  but  Hesiod  bitterly  com- 
plains that  his  brother  Pers^s  cheated  and  went  to  law  with  him,  and 
obtained  through  corrupt  judges  an  unjust  decision.  He  farther 
reproaches  his  brother  with  a  preference  for  ihe  suits  and  unprofitable 
bustle  of  the  agora,  at  a  time  when  he  ought  to  be  laboring  for  his 
subsistence  in  the  field.  Askra,  indeed,  was  a  miserable  place, 
repulsive  both  in  summer  and  w  inter.  Hesiod  had  never  crossed  the 
sea,  except  once  from  Aulis  to  Eubaa,  whither  he  went  to  attend  the 
funeral-games  of  Amphidamas,  the  chief  of  Chalkis:  he  sung  a  hymn, 
and  gained  as  prize  a  tripoc^,  which  he  consecrated  lo  the  muses  in 
Helicon. 

These  particulars,  scanty  as  they  are,  possess  a  peculiar  value,  as 
the  earliest  authentic  memorandum  respecting  the  doing  or  suffering 
of  any  actual  Greek  pei-son.  There  is  no  external  testimony  at  all 
worthy  of  trust  respecting  the  age  of  the  "  Woiks  and  Days:"  Hero- 
dotus treats  Hesiod  and  Homer  as  belonging  to  the  same  age,  four 
hundred  years  before  his  own  time;  and  there  are  other  statements 
besides,  some  placing  Hesiod  at  an  earlier  date  than  Homer,  some  at 
a  later.  Looking  at  the  internal  evidences,  we  may  observe  that  the 
pervading  sentiment,  tone,  and  purpose  of  the  poem  is  wi<iely  dif- 
ferent from  that  of  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey,  and  analogous  to  what  we 
read  respecting  the  compositions  of  Archilochus  and  the  Amorgian 
Simonid^s.  The  author  of  the  "Works  and  Days"  is  indeed  a 
preacher,  and  not  a  satirist:  but  with  this  distinction,  we  find  in  him 
the  same  predominance  of  the  present  and  the  positive,  the  same 
disposition  to  turn  the  muse  into  an  exponent  of  his  own  personal 
wrongs,  the  same  employment  of  ^sopic  fable  by  way  of  illustra- 
tion, and  the  same  unfavorable  estimate  of  the  female  sex,  all  of 
which  may  be  traced  in  the  two  poets  above  mentioned,  placing  both 
of  them  in  contrast  with  the  Homeric  epic.  Such  an  internal  analogy, 
in  the  absence  of  good  testimony,  is  the  best  guide  which  we  can 
follow  in  determining  the  date  of  the  **  Works  and  Days,"  which  we 
should  accordingly  place  shortly  after  the  year  700  B.C.  The  style  of 
the  poem  might  indeed  afford  a  proof  that  the  ancient  and  uniform 
hexameter,  though  well  adapted  to  continuous  legendary  narrative 
or  to  solemn  hymns,  was  somewhat  monotonous  when  called  upon 
either  to  serve  a  polemical  purpose  or  to  impress  a  striking  moral 
lesson.   When  poets,  then  the  only  existing  composers,  first  began  to 
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apply  their  thoughts  to  the  cut  and  thrust  of  actual  life,  aggressive  or 
didactic,  the  verse  would  l>e  seen  to  require  a  new,  livelier,  and 
smarter  meter;  and  out  of  this  want  grew  the  elegiac  and  the  iambic 
verse,  both  seemingly  contemporaneous,  and  both  intended  to  sup- 
phmt  the  primitive  hexameter  for  the  short  effusions  then  coming 
into  vogue. 


CHAPTER  m. 

USOEKD  OF  THE  lAPETmS. 

The  sons  of  the  Titan  god  lapetus,  as  described  in  the  Hesiodic 
theogony,  are  Atlas,  Mencetius,  Prometheus,  and  Epim^theus.  Of 
these,  Atlas  alone  is  mentioned  by  Homer  in  the  Odyssey,  and  even 
lie  not  as  the  son  of  lapetus.  the  latter  himself  is  named  in  the  Iliad 
as  existing  in  Tartarus  along  with  Krouos.  The  Homeric  Atlas 
•'knows  the  depths  of  the  whole  sea,  and  keeps  by  liimself  those  tall 
pillars  which  hold  the  heaven  apart  from  the  earth." 

As  the  Homeric  theogony  generally  appears  much  expanded  in 
Hesiod,  so  also  does  the  family  of  lapetus,  with  their  varied  adveii 
tares.  Atlas  is  here  described,  not  as  the  keeper  of  the  intermediate 
pillars  between  heaven  and  earth,  but  as  himself  condemned  by  Zeus 
to  support  the  heaven  on  his  head  and  hands;  while  the  Herce 
Mencetius  is  pushed  down  to  Erebus  as  a  punishment  for  his  ungov- 
ernable insolence.  But  the  remaining  two  brothers,  Prometheus  and 
Epim6theus,  are  among  the  most  interesting  creations  of  Grecian 
legend,  and  distinguished  in  more  than  one  respect  from  all  the 
remainder. 

First,  the  main  battle  between  Zeus  and  the  Titan  gods  is  a  contest 
of  force  purely  and  simply— mountains  are  hurled  and  thunder  is 
lanched,  and  the  victory  remains  to  the  strongest.  But  the  com- 
petition between  Zeus  and  Prometheus  is  one  of  craft  and  stratagem : 
the  victory  does,  indeed,  remain  to  the  former,  but  the  honors  of  the 
fight  belong  to  the  latter.  Secondly,  Prometheus  and  Epimetheus 
(the  fore-thinker  and  the  after  thinker)  are  characters  stamped  at  the 
sainc  mint  and  by  the  same  effort,  the  express  contrast  and  antith- 
esis of  each  other.  Thirdly,  mankind  are  here  expressly  brought 
forward,  not,  indeed,  as  active  partners  in  the  struggle,  but  as  the 
grand  and  capital  subjects  interested— as  gainers  or  sufferers  by  the 
result.  Prometheus  appears  in  the  exaitod  character  of  champion 
of  the  human  race,  even  against  the  formidable  superiority  of  Zeus. 

In  the  primitive  or  Hesiodic  legend,  Prometheus  is  not  the  creator 
or  molder  of  man ;  it  is  only  the  later  additions  which  invest  him 
with  this  character.    The  race  are  supposed  as  existing,  and  Promfi- 
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theus,  a  member  of  the  dispossessed  body  of  Titan  gods,  comes  for- 
ward as  their  representative  and  defender.  The  advantageous 
bargain  which  he  made  with  Zeus  on  tlieh*  behalf,  in  respect  to  tU© 
partition  of  the  sacrificial  animals,  has  been  recounted  in  a  preced- 
ing chapter.  Zeus  felt  that  he  had  been  (mtwitted,  and  was  exceed- 
ing wroth.  In  his  displeasure  he  withheld  from  mankind  tlae 
inestimable  comfort  of  tire,  so  that  the  race  would  have  perished 
had  not  Prometheus  stolen  fire,  in  defiance  of  the  Supreme  Ruler, 
and  brought  it  to  men  in  the  hollow  stem  of  the  plant  called  giant- 
fennel. 

Zeus  was  now  doubly  indignant,  and  determined  to  play  off  a  still 
more  ruinous  stratagem.     H^phsestos,  by  his  direction,  molded  the 
form  of  a  beautiful  virgin;  Ath6n6  dressed  her.  Aphrodite  and  the 
Charites  bestowed  upou  her  both  ornament  and  fascination,  while 
Hermes  infused  into  her  the  mind  of  a  dog,  a  deceitful  spirit,  and. 
treacherous  words.      The  messenger  of    the  gods  conducted    this 
*' fascinating  mischief"  to  mankind  at  a  time  when  Prometheus  was 
not  present.     Now  EpimStheus  had  received  from  his  brother  per- 
emptory injunctions   not  to  accept  from  the  hands  of  Zeus  any- 
present  whatever;  but  the  beauty  of  Pand6ra  (so  the  newly  formed 
female  was  called)  was  not  to  be  resisted.     She  was  received  and 
admitted  among  men,  and  from  that  moment  their  comfort  and 
tranquillity  was  exchanged  for  suffering  of  every  kind.    The  evils  to 
which  mankind  are  liable  had  been  before  inclosed  in  a  cask  in  their 
own  keeping:   Panddra  in  her  malice  removed  the  lid  of  the  cask, 
and  out  flew  these  thousand  evils  and  calamities,  to  exercise  forever 
their  destroying  force.    Hope  alone  remained  imprisoned,  and  there- 
fore, without  efficacy,  as  before — the  inviolable  lid  being  replaced 
before  she  could  escape.     Before  this  incident  (says  the  legend)  men 
had  lived  without  disease  or  suffering;  but  now  both  earth  and  sea 
are  full  of  mischiefs.     Maladies  of  every  description  stalk  abroad 
by  day  as  well  as  by  night,  without  any  hope  for  man  of  relief  to 
come. 

The  theo^ony  gives  the  legend  here  recounted,  with  some  vari- 
ations—leaving out  the  part  of  EpimStheus  altoffether,  as  well  as  the 
cask  of  evils.  PandSra  is  the  ruin  of  man,  simply  as  the  mother  and 
representative  of  the  female  sex.  And  the  variations  are  thus  useful, 
as  they  enable  us  to  distinguish  the  essential  from  the  accessory 
circumstances  of  the  story, 

*•  Thus,"  says  the  poet,  at  the  conclusion  of  his  narrative,  **  it  is  not 
possible  to  escape  from  the  purposes  of  Zeus."  His  my  the,  connect- 
ing the  calamitous  condition  of  man  with  the  malevolence  of  the 
supreme  god,  shows,  first,  by  what  cause  such  an  unfriendly  feeling 
was  raised;  next,  by  what  instrumentality  its  deadly  results  were 
brought  about.  The  human  race  are  not  indeed  the  creation,  but  the 
protected  flock  of  Prometheus,  one  of  the  elder  or  dispossessed  Titan 
gods.   When  Zeus  acquires  supremacy,  mankind,  along  with  the  rest. 
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become  subject  to  him,  and  are  to  make  the  best  bargain  they  can, 
respecting  worship  and  service  to  be  yielded.  By  the  stratagem  of 
their  advocate  Prometheus,  Zeus  is  cheated  into  such  a  partition  of 
the  victims  as  is  eminently  unprofitable  to  him;  whereby  liis  wrath 
is  so  provoked  that  he  tries  to  subtract  from  man  the  use  of  fire. 
Here,  however,  his  scheme  is  frustrated  by  the  theft  of  Prometheus: 
but  his  second  attempt  is  more  successful,  and  he  in  his  turn  cheats 
the  unthinking  Epim§theus  into  the  acceptance  of  a  present  (in  spite 
of  the  peremptory  interdict  of  Prometheus)  by  which  the  wholfe  of 
man's  happiness  is  wrecked.  This  legend  grows  out  of  two  feelings; 
partly  as  to  the  relations  of  the  gods  with  man,  partly  as  to  the  rela- 
lation  of  the  fetoale  sex  with  the  male.  The  present  gods  are  unkind 
toward  man,  but  the  old  gods,  with  whom  man's  lot  was  originally 
cast,  were  m\|ch  kinder — and  the  ablest  among  them  stands  forward 
as  the  indefatigable  protector  of  the  race.  Nevertheless,  the  mere 
excess  of  his  craft  proves  the  ultimate  ruin  of  the  cause  which  he 
espouses.  He  cheats  Zeus  out  of  a  fair  share  of  the  sacrificial  victim, 
so  as  both  to  provoke  and  justify  a  retaliation  which  he  cannot  be 
always  at  hand  to  ward  off;  the  retaliation  is,  in  his  absence,  con- 
summated by  a  snare  laid  for  Epimetlieus  and  voluntarily  accepted. 
And  thus,  though  Hesiod  ascribes  the  calamitous  condition  of  man 
to  the  malevolence  of  Zeus,  his  piety  suggests  two  exculpatory  pleas 
for  the  latter;  mankind  have  been  the  first  to  defraud  Zeus  of  his 
legitimate -share  of  the  sacrifice — and  they  have,  moreover,  been  con- 
senting parties  to  their  own  ruin.  Such  are  the  feelings,  as  to  the 
relation  between  the  gods  and  man,  which  have  been  one  of  the 
generating  elements  of  this  legend.  The  other  element,  a  conviction 
of  the  vast  mischief  arising  to  man  from  women,  whom  yet  they 
cannot  dispense  with,  is  frequently  and  strongly  set  forth  in  several 
of  the  Greek  poets — by  Simonides  of  Amorgos  and  Phokylid^s,  not 
less  than  by  Euripides. 

But  the  miseries  arising  from  woman,  however  great  they  might 
be,  did  not  reach  Prometheus  himself.  For  him,  the  rash  champion 
-who  had  ventured  "to  compete  in  sagacity"  with  Zeus,  a  different 
punishment  was  in  store.  Bound  by  heavy  chains  to  a  pillar,  he 
remained  fast  imprisoned  for  several  generations:  every  day  did  an 
eagle  prey  upon  his  liver,  and  every  night  did  the  liver  grow  afresh 
for  the  next  day's  suffering.  At  length  Zeus,  eager  to  enhance  the 
glory  of  his  favorite  son,  flerakies,  permitted  the  latter  to  kill  the: 
eagle  and  rescue  the  captive.  f 

Buch  is  the  Promethean  mythe  as  it  stands  in  the  Hesiodic  poems; 
its  earliest  form,  as  far  as  we  can  trace.  Upon  it  was  founded  the 
sublime  tragedy  of  jSschylus,  **The  Enchained  Prometheus,"  to- 
gether with  at  least  one  more  tragedy,  now  lost,  by  the  same  author, 
^schylus  has  made  several  important  alterations;  describing  the 
human  race,  not  as  having  once  enjoyed  and  subsequently  lost  a  state 
of  tranquillity  and  enjoyment,  but  as  originally  feeble  and  wretched. 
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He  suppresses  both  the  first  trick  played  off  by  Prometheus  upon 
Zeus  resjjecting  the  partition  of  the  victim — and  the  final  formation 
and  sending  ot  Pauddra — which  are  the  two  most  marked  portions 
of  the  Hesiodic  story;  while  on  the  other  hand  he  brings  out  promi- 
nently and  enlarges  upon  the  theft  of  fire,  which  in  Hesiod  is  but 
slightly  touched.  If  he  has  thus  relinquished  the  antique  simplicity 
of  the  story,  he  has  rendered  more  than  ample  compensation  by 
imparting  to  it  a  grandeur  of  idealy  a  large  reach  of  thought  com- 
bined with  appeals  to  our  earnest  and  admiring  sympathy,  and  a 
pregnancy  of  suggestion  in  regard  to  the  relations  between  tlie  gods 
and  man,  which  soar  far  above  the  Hesiodic  level — and  which  render 
his  tragedy  the  most  impressive,  though  not  the  most  artistically 
composed,  of  all  Grecian  dramatic  productions.  Prometheus  there 
appears  not  only  as  the  heroic  champion  and  sufferer  in  the  cause 
and  for  the  protection  of  the  human  race,  but  also  as  the  gifted 
teacher  of  all  the  arts,  helps,  and  ornaments  of  life,  amongst  which 
fire  is  only  one:  all  this  against  the  will  and  in  defiance  of  the  pur- 
pose of  2leus,  who,  on  acquiring  his  empire,  wished  to  destroy  the 
human  race  and  to  beget  some  new  breed.  Moreover,  new  relations 
between  Prometheus  and  Zeus  are  superadded  by  -^scliylus.  A  t  the 
commencement  of  the  struggle  between  Zeus  and  the  Titan  gods, 
Prometheus  had  vainly  attempted  to  prevail  upon  the  latter  to  conduct 
it  with  prudence;  but  when  he  found  that  they  obstinately  declined 
all  wise  counsel,  and  that  their  i-uin  was  inevitable,  he  abandoned 
their  cause  and  joined  Zeus.  To  him  and  to  his  advice  Zeus  owed 
the  victory;  yet  the  monstrous  ingratitude  and  tyranny  of  the  latter 
is  now  manifested  by  nailing  him  to  a  rock,  for  no  other  crime  than 
because  he  frustrated  the  purpose  ol  extinguishing  the  human  race, 
and  furnished  to  tliem  the  means  of  living  with  tolerable  comfort. 
The  new  ruler  Zeus,  insolent  with  his  victory  over  the  old  gods, 
tramples  down  all  right,  and  sets  at  naught  sympathy  and  obligation, 
as  well  toward  gods  as  toward  man.  Yet  the  prophetic  Prometheus, 
in  the  midst  of  intense  suffering,  is  consoled  by  the  foreknowledge 
that  the  time  will  come  when  Zeus  must  again  send  for  him,  release 
him,  and  invoke  his  aid,  as  the  sole  means  of  averting  from  himself 
dangers  otherwise  insurmountable.  The  security  and  means  of  con- 
tinuance for  mankind  have  now  been  placed  beyond  the  reach  of 
Zeus — whom  Prometheus  proudly  defies,  glorying  in  his  generous 
and  successful  championship,  despite  the  terrible  price  which  he  is 
doomed  to  pay  for  it. 

a  As  the  ^schylean  Prometheus,  though  retaining  the  old  linea- 
■  ments,  has  acquired  a  new  coloring,  soul,  and  character,  so  he  has 
also  become  identified  with  a  special  locality.*  In  Hesiod  there  is  no 
indication  of  the  place  in  which  he  is  imprisoned;  but  ^schylus 
places  it  in  Scythia,  and  the  general  belief  of  the  Greeks  supposed  it 
to  be  on  Mount  Caucasus.  So  long  and  so  firmly  did  this  belief 
continue,  that  the  Roman  general  Pompey,  when  in  command  of  an 
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army  in  Kolclns,  made  with  his  companion,  the  literary  Greek  Theo- 
phan^s,  a  special  march  to  view  the  spot  in  Caucasus  where  Prom^ 
theus  had  been  transfixed. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

HEROIC  LEGENDS. — GENEALOGY  OP  ARGOS. 

Having  briefly  ennmerated  the  gods  of  Greece,  with  their  chief 
'  attributes  as  described  in  legend,  we  come  to  those  genealogies  which 
connected  them  witli  historical  men. 

In  the  retrospective  faith  of  a  Greek,  the  ideas  of  worship  and 
ancestry  coalesced.  Every  association  of  men,  large  or  small,  in 
whom  there  existed  a  feeling  of  present  union,  traced  back  that  union 
to  some  common  initial  progenitor;  that  progenitor  being  either  the 
common  god  whom  they  worshiped,  or  some  semi-divine  person 
closely  allied  to  him.  What  the  feelings  of  the  community  require 
is,  a  continuous  pedigree  to  connect  them  with  this  respected  source 
of  existence,  beyond  wliich  they  do  not  thmk  of  looking  back.  A 
series  of  names,  placed  in  filiation  or  fraternity,  together  with  a  cer- 
tain number  of  family  or  personal  adventures  ascribed  to  some 
of  the  individuals  among  them,  constitute  the  ante -historical  past 
through  which  the  Greek  looks  back  to  his  gods.  The  names  of  this 
genealogy  are,  to  a  great  degree,  gentile  or  local  names  familiar  to  the 
people, — rivers,  mountains,  springs,  lakes,  villages,  demes,  etc., — em- 
bodied as  persons,  and  introduced  as  acting  or  suffering.  They  are, 
moreover,  called  kings  or  chiefs,  but  the  existence  of  a  body  of  sub- 
jects surrounding-  them  is  tacitly  implied  rather  than  distmctly  set 
forth ;  for  their  own  personal  exploits  or  family  proceedings  consti- 
tute, for  the  most  part,  the  whole  matter  of  narrative.  And  thus 
the  genealogy  was  made  to  satisfy  at  once  the  appetite  of  the  Greeks 
for  romantic  adventure,  and  their  demand  for  an  unbroken  line  of 
filiation  between  themselves  and  the  gods.  The  eponymous  person- 
age, from  whom  the  community  derive  their  name,  is  sometimes 
the  begotten  son  of  the  local  god,  sometimes  an  indigenous  man 
sprung  from  the  earth,  which  is  indeed  itself  divinized. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  mere  description  of  these  genealogies  that 
they  included  elements  human  and  historical,  as  well  as  elements 
divine  and  extra-historical.  And  if  we  could  determine  the  time  at 
•which  any  genealogy  was  first  framed,  we  should  be  able  to  assure 
ourselves  that  the  men  then  represented  as  present,  together  with 
their  fathers  and  grandfathers,  were  real  persons  of  flesh  and  blood. 
But  this  is  a  point  which  can  seldom  be  ascertained;  moreover,  even 
if  it  could  be  ascertained,  we  must  at  once  set  it  aside,  if  we  wish  to 
look  at  the  genealogy  in  the  point  of  view  of  the  Greeks.    For  to 
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tliem  not  only  all  the  members  were  alike  real,  but  the  gods  and 
lieroes  at  the  commencement  were  in  a  certain  sense  the  most  real;  at 
least,  they  were  the  most  esteemed  and  indispensable  of  all.  The  value 
of  the  genealogy  consisted,  not  in  its  length,  but  in  its  continuity; 
not  (according  to  the  feeling  of  modern  aristocracy)  in  the  power  of 
setting  out  a  prolonged  series  of  human  fathers  and  grandfathers, 
but  in  the  sense  of  ancestral  union  with  the  primitive  god.  And  the 
length  of  the  series  is  traceable  rather  to  humility,  inasmuch  as  the 
same  person  who  was  gratified  with  the  belief  that  he  was  descended 
from  a  god  in  the  fifteenth  generation,  would  have  accounted  itl 
criminal  insolence  to  aflSrm  that  a  god  was  his  father  or  grandfather.! 
In  presenting  to  the  reader  those  genealogies  which  constitute  the 
supposed  primitive  history  of  Hellas,  I  make  no  pretense  to  distin- 
guish names  real  and  historical  from  fictitious  creations;  partly 
because  I  have  no  evidence  upon  which  to  draw  the  line,  and  partly 
because  by  attempting  it  I  should  altogether  depart  from  the  geniune 
Grecian  point  of  view. 

Nor  is  it  possible  to  do  more  than  exhibit  a  certain  selection  of 
«uch  as  were  most  current  and  interesting;  for  the  total  number  of 
them  which  found  place  in  Grecian  faith  exceeds  computation.  As 
•a  general  rule,  every  deme,  every  gens,  every  aggregate  of  men 
accustomed  to  combined  action,  religious  or  political,  had  its  own. 
The  small  and  unimportant  demes  into  which  Attica  was  divided 
had  each  its  ancestral  god  and  heroes,  just  as  much_as  the  great 
Athens  herself.  Even  among  the  villages  of  Phokis,  which  Pausa- 
nias  will  hardly  permit  himself  to  call  towns,  deductions  of  legendary 
antiquity  were  not  wanting.  And  it  is  important  to  bear  in  minct 
when  we  are  reading  the  legendary  genealogies  of  Argos,  or  Sparta, 
or  Thebes,  that  these  are  merely  samples  amid  an  extensive  class, 
all  perfectly  analogous,  and  all  exhibiting  the  religious  and  patriotic 
retrospect  of  some  fraction  of  the  Hellenic  world.  They  are  no 
more  matter  of  historical  tradition  than  any  of  the  thousand  other 
legendary  genealogies  which  men  delighted  to  recall  to  memory  at 
the  periodical  festivals  of  their  gens,  their  deme,  or  their  village. 

With  these  few  prefatory  remarks,  I  proceed  to  notice  the  most 
conspicuous  of  the  Grecian  heroic  pedigrees,  and  first,  that  of 
Argos. 

The  earliest  name  in  Argeian  antiquity  is  that  of  Inachus,  the  son 
of  Oceanus  and  T^thys,  who  gave  his  name  to  the  river  flowing 
under  the  walls  of  the  town.  According  to  the  chronological  com- 
putations of  those  who  regarded  the  mythical  genealogies  as  sub- 
stantive history,  and  who  allotted  a  given  number  of  years  to  each 
generation,  the  reign  of  Inachus  was  placed  1986  B.C.,  or  about  1100 
years  prior  to  the  commencement  of  the  recorded  Olympiads. 

The  sons  of  Inachus  were  Phordneus  and  ^gialeus,  both  of  whom, 
however,  were  sometimes  represented  as  autochthonous  or  indigenous 
men,  the  one  in  the  territory  of  Argos,  the  other  in  that  of  Sikydn. 
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-^gialeus  gave  his  name  to  the  north-wcGtern  region  of  the  Pelopon- 
nesus, on  the  southern  coast  of  the  Corinthian  gulf.  The  name  of 
Phoroneiis  was  of  great  celebrity  in  tlie  Argeian  mythic. j1  genealo- 
gies, and  furnished  both  the  title  and  tlie  subject  of  the  ancient  poem 
called  Phoronis,  in  which  he  is  styled  "the  father  of  mortal  men." 
He  is  said  to  have  imparted  to  mankind,  who  had  before  him  lived 
altogetlier  isolated,  the  first  notion  and  habits  of  social  existence, 
and  even  the  first  knowledge  of  fire:  his  dominion  extended  pver  the 
wliole  Peloponnesus.  His  tomb  at  Argos,  and  seemingly  also  the 
place,  called  the  Phoronic  city,  in  which  he  formed  the  first  settle- 
ment of  mankind,  were  still  shown  in  the  days  of  Pausanias.  The 
offspring  of  Phoroneus,  by  the  nymph  TeledikS,  were  Apis  and 
Niobe.  Apis,  a  harsh  ruler,  was  put  to  death  by  Thelxion  and 
Telchin,  having  given  to  Peloponnesus  the  name  of  Apia:  he  was 
succeeded  by  Ar^os,  the  son  of  his  sister  Niobe  by  the  god  Zeus. 
From  this  sovereigu  Peloponnesus  was  denominated  Argos.  By  his 
wife  Evadne,  daughter  of  Strymon,  he  had  four  sons,  Ekbasus, 
Peiras,  Epidaurus,  and  Kriasus.  Ekbasus  was  succeeded  by  his 
son  Agenor,  and  he  again  by  his  son  Argos  Panoptes, — a  very  pow- 
erful prince,  who  is  said  to  have  had  eyes  distributed  over  all  his 
body,  and  to  have  liberated  Peloponnesus  from  several  monsters  and 
■wild  animals  which  infested  it:  AkusiJaus  and  ^schylus  make  this 
Argos  an  earthborn  person,  while  Pherekydes  reports  him  as  son  of 
Arestor.  lasus  was  the  son  of  Argos  Panoptes  by  Ismene,  daughter 
of  Asopus.  According  to  the  authors  whom  Apolloddrus  and  Pau- 
sanias prefer,  the  celebrated  16  was  his  daughter:  but  the  Hesiodic 
epic  (as  well  as  Akusilaus)  represented  her  as  daughter  of  Peiras, 
while  -^schylus  and  Kastor  the  chronologist  affirmed  the  primitive 
king  liiachus  to  have  been  her  father.  A  favorite  theme,  as  well  for 
the  ancient  genealogical  poets  as  for  the  Attic  tragedians,  were  the 
adventures  of  16;  of  whom,  while  priestess  of  Here,  at  the  ancient 
and  renowned  Herajon  between  MykensB  and  Tiryns,  Zeus  became 
amorous.  When  Here  discovered  the  intrigue  and  taxed  him  with 
it,  he  denied  the  charge,  and  metamorphosed  16  into  a  white  cow. 
Here,  requiring  that  the  cow  should  be  surrendered  to  her,  placed 
her  under  the  keeping  of  Argos  Panoptes;  but  this  guardian  was 
slain  by  Hermes,  at  the  command  of  Zeus;  and  Here  then  drove  the 
cow  16  away  from  her  native  land  by  means  of  the  incessant  stinging 
of  a  gad-fly,  which  compelled  her  to  wander  without  repose  or  sus- 
tenance over  an  immeasurable  extent  of  foreign  regions.  The  wan- 
dering 16  gave  her  name  to  the  Ionian  gulf,  traversed  Epirus  and 
lUyria,  passed  the  chain  of  Mount  Hsemus  and  the  lofty  summits  of 
Caucasus,  and  swam  across  the  Thracian  or  Cimmerian  Bosphorus 
(which  also  from  her  derived  its  appellation)  into  Asia.  She  then 
went  through  Scythia,  Cimmeria,  and  many  Asiatic  regions,  until 
she  arrived  in  Egypt,  where  Zeus  at  length  bestowed  upon  her  rest, 
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restored  her  to  her  original  form,  and  enabled  her  to  give  birth  to 
his  black  son  Epaphos. 

Such  is  a  general  sketch  of  the  adventures  which  the  ancient  poets, 
epic,  lyric,  and  tragic,  and  the  logographers  after  them,  connect  with 
tUe  name  of  the  Argeian  16 — one  of  the  numerous  tales  which  thfe 
fancy  of  the  Greeks  deduced  from  the  amorous  dispositions  of  Zeus 
and  the  jealousy  of  H6r6.  That  the  scene  should  be  laid  in  the 
Aroreian  territory  appears  natural,  when  we  recollect  that  both  Argos 
an5  Myk^nse  were  under  the  special  guardianship  of  H6r6,  and  that 
the  HSrseon  near  Myk^nae  was  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  celebrated 
temples  in  which  she  was  worshiped.  It  is  useful  to  compare  this 
amusing  fiction  with  the  representation  reported  to  us  by  Herodotus, 
and  derived  by  him  as  well  from  Phoenician  as  from  Persian  antiqua- 
rians, of  the  circumstances  which  occasioned  the  transit  of  16  from 
Argos  to  Eprpt, — an  event  recognized  by  all  of  them  as  historical 
matter  of  fact.  According  to  the  Persians,  a  Phoenician  vessel  had 
arrived  at  the  port  near  Argos,  freighted  with  goods  intended  for 
sale  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  country.  After  the  vessel  had  remained 
a  few  days,  and  disposed  of  most  of  her  cargo,  several  Argeian 
women,  and  among  them  16  the  king's  daughter,  coming  on  board 
to  purchase,  were  seized  and  earned  off  by  the  crew,  who  sold  16  in 
Egypt.  The  Phoenician  antiquarians,  however,  while  they  admitted 
th^  circumstance  that  16  had  left  her  own  country  in  one  of  their 
vessels,  gave  a  different  color  to  the  whole  by  affirming  that  she  emi- 
grated voluntarily,  having  been  engaged  in  an  amour  with  the 
captain  of  the  vessel,  and  fearing  that  her  parents  might  come  to  the 
knowledge  of  her  pregnancy.  Both  Persians  and  Phoenicians  de- 
scribed the  abduction  of  16  as  the  first  of  a  series  of  similar  acts 
between  Greeks  and  Asiatics,  committed  each  in  revenue  for  the 
preceding.  First  came  the  rape  of  Eur6p§  from  Phoenicia  by  Gre- 
cian adventurers, — perhaps,  as  Herodotus  supposed,  by  Kretans: 
next,  the  abduction  of  M^deia  from  Kolchis  by  Jas6n,  which  occa- 
sidned  the  retaliatory  act  of  Paris,  when  he  stole  away  Helena  from 
Menelaos.  Up  to  this  point  the  seizures  of  women  by  Greeks  from 
Asiatics,  and  by  Asiatics  from  Greeks,  had  been  equivalent  both  in 
number  and  in  wrong.  But  the  Greeks  now  thought  fit  to  equip  a 
vast  conjoint  expedition  to  recover  Helen,  in  the  course  of  which 
they  took  and  sacked  Troy.  The  invasions  of  Greece  by  Darius 
and  Xerxes  were  intended,  according  to  the  Persian  antiquarians,  as 
a  long-delayed  retribution  for  the  injury  inflicted  on  the  Asiatics  by 
A,iramemn6n  and  his  followers. 

The  account  thus  given  of  the  adventures  of  16,  when  contrasted 
with  the  genuine  legend,  is  interesting,  as  it  tends  to  illustrate  the 
phenomenon  which  early  Grecian  history  is  constantly  presenting  to 
us, — the  way  in  which  the  epical  furniture  of  an  unknown  past  is 
recast  and  newly  colored  so  as  to  meet  those  changes  which  take 
I)lace  in  the  retrospective  feelings  of  the  present.     The  religious  and 
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poetical  character  of  the  whole  legend  disappears:  nothings:  remains 
except  the  names  of  persons  and  places,  and  the  voyage  from  Argoa 
to  Egypt:  we  have  in  exchange  a  sober,  quasi-historical  narrative, 
the  value  of  which  consists  in  its  bearing  on  the  grand  contemporary 
conflicts  between  Persia  and  Greece,  which  filled  the  imagination  of 
Herodotus  and  his.  readers. 

To  proceed  with  the  genealogy  of  the  kings  of  Argos,  lasus  was 
succeeded  by  Krot6pus,  son  of  his  brother  Ag^pdr;  Krotdpus  bv  Stho- 
nelas,  and  he  again  by  Gelandr.  In  the  reign  of  the  latter,  Danaos 
came  with  his  fifty  daughters  from  Egypt  to  Argos;  and  here  we  find 
another  of  those  romantic  adventures  whicli  so  agreeably  decorate 
the  barrenness  of  the  mythical  genealogies.  Danaos  and  -^gyptos 
were  two  brothers  descending  from  Epaphos,  sou  of  16:  iEgyptos 
had  fifty  sons,  who  were  eager  to  marry  the  fifty  daughters  of 
Danaos,  in  spite  of  the  strongest  repugnance  of  the  latter.  To  escape 
such  a  necessity,  Danaos  placed  his  fifty  daughtere  on  board  of  a 
pentcconter  (or  vessel  with  fifty  oars)  and  sought  refuge  at  Argos; 
touching  in  his  voyttee  at  the  island  of  Rhodes,  where  he  erected  a 
statue  of  Ath6n6  at  Lindos,  which  was  long  exhibited  as  a  memorial 
of  his  passage.  MgypXoB  and  his  sons  followed  them  to  Argos  and 
still  pressed  their  suit,  to  which  Danaos  found  himself  compelled  to 
assent;  but  on  tlie  wedding  night  he  furnished  each  of  his  daughters 
witli  a  dagi^er,  and  enjoined  them  to  murder  their  husbands  during 
the  hour  of  sleep.  His  orders  were  obeyed  by  all,  with  the  single 
exception  of  Hypermn6stra,  who  preserved  her  husband  Lynkeus, 
incurring  displeasure  and  punishment  from  her  father.  He  after-  . 
ward,  however,  pardoned  her;  and  when  by  the  vohmtary  abdica- 
tion of  Gelandr  he  became  king  of  Argos,  Lynkeus  was  recognized 
as  his  soQ-inlaw  and  ultimately  succeeded  him.  The  remaining 
daughters,  having  been  purified  by  Ath6n6  and  Hermes,  were  given 
in  marriage  to  the  victors  in  a  gymnic  contest  publicly  proclaimed. 
From  Danaos  was  derived  the  name  of  Danai,  applied  to  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  Argeian  territory,  and  to  the  Homeric  Greeks  generaHy. 

From  the  legend  of  the  DanaYdes  we  pass  to  two  barren  names  of 
kings,  Lynkeus  and  his  son  Abas.  The  two  sons  of  Abas  were 
Akrisios  and  Prcetos,  who,  after  much  dissension,  divided  between 
tliem  the  Argeian  territory;  Akrisios  ruling  at  Argos,  and  Prcetos  at 
Tlryns.  The  families  of  both  formed  the  theme  of  romantic  stories. 
To  pass  over  for  the  present  the  legend  of  Belleroph6n,  and  the  unre- 
quited passion  which  the  wife  of  Prcetos  conceived  for  him,  we  are 
told  that  the  daughters  of  Proetos,  beautiful,  and  solicited  in  mar- 
riage by  suitors  from  all  Greece,  were  smitten  with  leprosy  and  driven 
maS,  wandering  in  unseemly  guise  throughout  PeloponnCsus.  The 
visitation  had  overtaken  them,  according  to  Hesiod,  because  they 
refused  to  take  part  in  the  Bacchic  rites  ;  according  to  Pherek- 
ydgs  and  the  Argeian  Akusilaus,  because  they  had  treated  scornfully 
the  wooden  statue  and  simple  equipments  of  H^rO:  the  religious 
H.  G.  I.-4. 
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character  of  the  old  legend  here  displays  itself  in  a  remarkable  man- 
ner. Unable  to  cure  his  daughters,  Proetos  invoked  the  aid  of  the 
renowned  Pylian  prophet  and  leech,  Melampus  son  of  Amythaon, 
who  undertook  to  remove  the  malsuly  on  condition  of  being  rewarded 
with  the  third  part  of  the  kingdom.  Prcetos  indignantly  refused 
these  conditions:  but  the  state  of  his  daughters  becoming  aggravated 
and  intolerable,  he  Was  compelled  again  to  apply  to  Melampus;  who, 
on  the  second  request,  raised  his  demand  still  higher,  and  required 
another  third  of  the  kingdom  for  his  brother  Bias.  These  terms 
being  acceded  to,  he  performed  his  part  of  the  covenant.  He  ap- 
peased the  wrath  of  H^r§  bv  prayer  and  sacrifice ;  or,  according  to 
another  account,  he  approached  the  deranged  women  at  the  head  of 
a  troop  of  young  men,  with  shouting  and  ecstatic  dance, — the  cere- 
monies appropriate  to  the  Bacchic  worship  of  Dionysos, — and  in  this 
manner  effected  their  cure.  Melampus,  a  name  celebrated  in  many 
different  Grecian  mythes,  is  the  legendary  founder  and  progenitor  of 
a  great  and  long-continued  family  of  prophets.  He  and  his  brother 
Bias  became  kings  of  separate  portions  of  the  Argeian  teiritory :  he 
is  recognized  as  ruler  there  even  in  the  Odyssey,  and  the  prophet 
Theoklymenos,  his  grandson,  is  protected  and  carried  to  Ithaka  by 
Telemachus.  Herodotus  also  alludes  to  the  cure  of  the  women,  and 
to  the  double  kingdom  of  Melampus  and  Bias  in  the  Argeian  land: 
recognizing  Melampus  as  the  first  person  who  introduced  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  Greeks  the  name  and  worship  of  Dionysos,  with 
its  appropriate  sacrifices  and  phallic  processions.  Here  again  he 
historicizes  various  features  of  the  old  legend  in  a  manner  not  un- 
worthy of  notice. 

But  Dana6,  the  daiighter  of  Akrisios,  with  her  son  Perseus, 
acquired  still  greater  celebrity  than  her  cousins,  the  Prcetides.  An 
oracle  had  apprised  Akrisios  that  his  daughter  would  give  birth  to  a 
son  bv  whose  hand  he  would  himself  be  slain.  To  guard  against 
this  danger,  he  imprisoned  Dana6  in  a  chamber  of  brass  under 
ground.  But  the  god  Zeus  had  become  amorous  of  her,  and  found 
means  to  descend  through  the  roof  in  the  form  of  a  shower  of  gold: 
the  consequence  of  his  visits  was  the  birth  of  Perseus.  When 
Akrisios  discovered  that  his  daughter  had  given  existence  to  a  son, 
he  inclosed  both  the  mother  and  the  child  in  a  coffer,  which  he  cast 
into  the  sea.  The  coffer  was  carried  to  the  isle  of  Seriphos,  where 
Diktys,  brother  of  the  king  PolydektSs,  fished  it  up,  and  rescued 
both  DanaS  and  Perseus.  The  exploits  of  Perseus,  when  he  grew 
up,  against  the  three  Phorkydes  or  daughters  of  Phorkys,  and  the 
three  Gorgons,  are  among  the  most  marvelous  and  imaginative  in  all 
Grecian  legend :  they  bear  a  stamp  almost  oriental.  I  shall  not  here 
repeat  the  details  of  those  unparalleled  hazards  which  the  special 
favor  of  Athens  enabled  him  to  overcome,  and  which  ended  in  his 
bringing  back  from  Libya  the  terrific  head  of  the  Gorgon  Medusa, 
endued  with  the  property  of  turning  every  one  who  looked  upon  it 
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into  stone.  In  his  return,  he  rescued  Andromeda,  daughter  of 
K^pheus,  who  had  been  exposed  to  be  devoured  by  a  sea  monster, 
and  brought  her  back  as  his  wife.  Akrisios  trembled  to  see  him 
after  this  victorious  expedition,  and  retired  into  Thessaly  to  avoid 
him;  but  Perseus  followed  him  thither,  and,  having  succeeded  in 
calming  his  apprehensions,  became  competitor  in  a  gymnic  contest 
where  his  grandfather  was  among  the  spectators.  By  an  incautious 
sv«ring  of  his  quoit,  he  unintentionally  struck  Akrisios,  and  caused 
his  death :  the  predictions  of  the  oracle  were  thus  at  last  fulfilled. 
Stung  with  remorse  at  the  catastrophe,  and  unwilling  to  return  to 
Argos,  which  had  been  the  principality  of  Akrisios,  Perseus  made 
an  exchange  with  Megapenth^s,  son  of  Proetos,  king  of  Tiryns. 
Megapenthfis  became  king  of  Argos,  and  Perseus  of  Tiryns:  more- 
over, the  latter  founded,  within  ten  ihiles  of  Argos,  the  far-famed 
city  of  MykfinaB.  The  massive  walls  of  this  city,  like  those  of 
Tiryns,  of  which  a  large  portion  yet  remains,  were  built  for  him  by 
the  Lykian  CyclOpes. 

We  here  reach  the  commencement  of  the  Perseid  dynasty  of 
Myk^nsB.  It  should  be  noticed,  however,  that  there  were  among  tlie 
ancient  legends  contradictory  accounts  of  the  foundation  of  this  city. 
Both  the  Odyssey  and  the  great  Eoiai  enumerated  among  the  hero- 
ines, Myk6nl,  the  Eponyma  of  the  city;  the  former  poem  classifying 
her  with  Tyrd  and  Alkm6ng,  the  latter  describing  her  as  the  daughter 
of  Inachus  and  wife  of  Arestdr.  And  Akusilaus  mentioned  an 
Eponymus  MykSneus,  the  son  of  Spartdn  and  grandson  of  PhorC- 
neus. 

The  prophetic  family  of  Melampus  maintained  itself  in  one  of  the 
three  parts  of  the  divided  Argeian  kingdom  for  tve  generations, 
down  to  Amphiaraos  and  his  sons,  Alkmaeon  and  Amphilochos. 
The  dynasty  of  his  brother  Bias,  and  that  of  Megapenth^s,  son  of 
Proetos,  continued  each  for  four  generations:  a  list  of  barren  names 
fills  up  the  interval.  The  Perseids  of  MykSnse  boasted  a  descent 
long  and  glorious,  heroic  as  well  as  historical,  continuing  down  to 
the  last  kings  of  Sparta.  The  issue  of  Perseus  was  numerous:  his 
son  Alkseos  was  father  of  AlkmSnS;  a  third,  Sthenelos,  father  of 
Eurysthenes. 

After  the  death  of  Perseus,  Alkseos  and  Amphitry6n  dwelt  at 
Tiryns.  The  latter  became  engaged  in  a  quarrel  with  Elektryon 
respectinffcattle,  and  in  a  fit  of  passion  killed  him;  moreover,  the 
piratical  Taphians  from  the  west  coast  of  Akarnania  invaded  the 
country,  and  slew  the  sons  of  Alektrydn,  so  that  Alkm§n§  alone  was 
left  of  that  family.  She  was  engaged  to  wed  Amphitrydn ;  but  she 
bound  him  by  oath  not  to  consummate  the  marriage  until  he  had 
avenged  upon  the  T^lebose  the  death  of  her  brothers.  Am- 
phitrydn, compelled  to  flee  the  country  as  the  murderer  of  his 
uncle,  took  refuge  in  Thebes,  whither  Alkmdn^  accompanied  him: 
Sthenelos  was  left  jn  possession  of  Tiryns.      The  Kadmeians  of 
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Tb^bes,  together  with  the  Lokrians  and  Phokiafas,  supplied  Axn- 
phitrydn  with  troops,  which  he  conducted  against  thfe  T^leboae  and 
the  Taphians:  yet  he  could  not  have  subdued  them  without  tlie  aid 
of  Komsethd,  aaughter  of  the  Taphian  king,  Pterelaus,  who  con- 
ceived a  passion  for  him,  and  cut  off  from  her  father's  head  the 
golden  lock  to  which  Poseiddn  had  attached  the  gift  of  immort^i'^. 
Having  conquered  and  expelled  his  enemies,  .Amphitryon  returned 
to  Th6bes,  impatient  to  consummate  his  marriage:  but  Zeus  on  the 
wedding-night  assumed  his  form  and  visited  Alkm^nS  before  hini-: 
he  had  determined 'to  produce  from  her  a  son  superior  to  all  his 
prior  offspring, — **a  specimen  Of  invincible  force  both  to  gods  atnd 
men."  At  tbe  proper  time  Alkm6n6  was  delivered  of  twin  sonis: 
H^rakl6s,  the  offspring  of^  Zeus,^the  inferior  and  unbonored 
IphiklSs,  offspring  of  AmphitryOn. 

When  Alkm^n^  was  on  the  point  of  being  delivered  at  ThSbes, 
Zeus  publicly  boast ied  among  the  assembled  gods,  at  the  instigatickn 
of  the  mischief-making  At6,  that  there  was  on  that  day  about  to  be 
born  on  earth,  from  his  breed,  a  son  who  should  rule  over  all  his 
n'eighbors.     H€r6  treated  this  as  an  empty  boast,  callipg  upon  him 
to  bind  himself  by  ah  irremissible  oath  that  the  prediction  should  be 
realized.     Zeus  incautiously  pledged  his  solemn  word;  upon  which 
H6r^  darted  swiftly  doWn  from  Olympus  to  the  Acholic  Argos,  where 
the  wife  of  Sthenelos  (son  of  Perseus,  and  therefore  grandson    of 
Zeus)  was  already  seven  months  gone  with  child.    By  the  aid  of  the 
Eiieithyise,  the  special  goddesses  of  i^arturition,  she  caused  Eurys- 
theus,  the  son  of  Sthenelos,  to  be  born  before  his  time  on  that  very- 
day,  while  she  retarded  the  delivery  of  Alkm6n6.     Then  returning 
to  Olympus^  she  announced  the  fact  to  Zeus:    **  The  good  man 
Eurysthcus,  son  of  the  Perseid  Sthenelos,  is  this  day  born  of  thy 
loins:  the  scepter  of  the  Argeians  worthily  belongs  to  him.*'    Zens 
was  thunderstruck  at  the  consummation  which  he  had  improvi- 
dently  bound  himself  to  acccomplish.     He  seized  At6,  hi^evil  coun- 
selor,  by  the  hair,  and  hurled    her  forever  away  froih  Olympns: 
but  he  had  no  power  to  avert  the  ascendency  of  Eurystheus  and  the 
servitude  of  H^raklSs.     **  Many  a  pang  did  he  suffer,  when  he  saw 
his  favorite  son  going  through  his  degrading' toil  in  the  tasks  im- 
posed upon  him  by  Eurystheus." 

The  legend,  of  unquesiionable  antiquity,  here  transcribed  from  the 
Hiad,  is  one  of  the  most  pregnant  and  characteristic  in  the  Grecian 
mytholog}^.  It  explains,  according  to  the  reli^ous  ideas  familiar  to 
;the  old  epic  poets,  both  the  distinguishing  attributes  and  the  endless 
'toils  and  endurances  of  H^rakl^s, — the  most  renowned  and  most 
ubiquitous  of  all  the  semi-divine  personages  worshiped  by  the 
Hellenes, — a  being  of  irresistible  force,  and  especially  beloved  by 
Zeus,  yet  condemned  constantly  to  labor  for  others  and  to  obey  the 
commands  of  a  worthless  and  cowardly  persecutor.  His  recompense 
is  reserved  to  the  close  of  his  career,  when  his  afiQicting  trials  are 
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brougbt  to  a  close :  he  is  then  admitted  to  the  godhead  and  receives 
in  marriage  H6b^.  The  twelve  labors,  as  they  are  called,  too  noto- 
rious to  be  here  detailed,  form  a  very  small  fraction  of  the  exploits 
of  this  mighty  being,  which  filled  the  HSrakleian  epics  of  the  ancient 
poets.  He  is  found  not  only  in  most  parts  of  Hellas,  but  through- 
out all  the  other  regions  tlien  known  to  the  Greeks,  from  GadOs  to 
tire  river  Therm6d6n  in  the  Euxine  and  to  Scythia,  overcoming  all, 
difficulties  and  vanquishing  all  opponents.  Distinguished  families 
.are  everywhere  to  be  traced  who  bear  his  patronymic,  and  glory  in 
[the  belief  that  they  are  his  descendants.  Among  Achseans,  Kad- 
meians,  and  Ddrians,  H6rakl6s  is  venerated;  the  latter  especially 
treat  him  as  their  principal  hero, — the  patron  hero-god  of  the  race: 
the  HSrakleids  form  among  all  D5rians  a  privileged  gens,  in  which 
at  Sparta  the  special  lineage  of  the  two  kings  was  included. 

His  character  lends  itself  to  mythes  countless  in  number  as  well  as 
disparate  in  their  character.  The  irresistible  force  remains  constant, 
but  it  is  sometimes  applied  with  reckless  violenc<i  fegainst  friends  as 
well  as  enemies,  sometimes  devoted  to  the  relief  of  the  oppressed. 
The  comic  writers  often  brought  hito  out  as  a  coarse  and  stupid  glut- 
ton, while  the  Keian  philosopher  Prodikos,  without  at  all  distorting 
the  type,  extracted  from  it  the  simple,  impressive,  and  imperishable 
apologue  still  known  as  the  Choice  of  Hercules.  • 

After  the  death  and  apotheosis  of  H6rakl6s,  his  son  Hyllos  and  his 
other  children  were  expelled  and  persecuted  by  Eurystheus;  the 
fear  of  whose  vengeance  deterred  both  the  Trachinian  king  K6yx 
and  the  Thebans  from  harboring  them.  The  Athenians  alone  were 
generous  enough  to  brave  the  risk  of  offering  them  shelter.  Eurys- 
theus invaded  Attica,  but  perished  in  the  attempt  by  the  hand  of 
Hyllos,  or  by  that  of  lolaos,  the  old  companion  and  nephew  of  H6ra- 
kl6s.  The  chivalrous  courage  which  the  Athenians  had  on  this 
occasion  displayed  on  behalf  of  oppressed  innocence  was  a  favorite 
theme  for  subsequent  eulogy  by  Attic  poets  and  orators. 

All  the  sons  of  l^urystheus  lost  their  lives  in  the  battle  along  with 
him,  so  that  the  Perseid  family  was  now  represented  only  by  the 
H^rakleids,  who  collected  an  army  and  endeavored  to  recover  the 
possessions  from  which  they  had  been  expelled.  The  united  forces 
of  lonians,  Achaeans,  and  Arcadiaps,  then  inhabiting  Peloponnesus, 
met  the  invaders  at  the  isthmus,  when  Hyllos,  the  eldest  of  the  sons 
of  H^aklQs,  proposed  that  the  contest  should  be  determined  by  a 
single  combat  between  himself  and  any  champion  of  the  opposmg 
army.  It  was  agreed  that,  if  Hyllos  were  victorious,  the  H6rakleids 
should  be  restored  to  their  possessions;  if  he  were  vanquished,  that 
they  should  forego  all  claim  for  the  space  of  a  hundred  years,  or  fifty 
years,  or  three  generations, — for  in  the  specification  of  the  time, 
abcounts  differ.  Echemos,  the  hero  of  Tegea  in  Arcadia,  accepted 
the  challenge,  akid  Hyllos  was  slain  in  the  encounter;  in  consequence 
of  which  the  Hfirakleids  retired,  and  resided  along  with  the  Dorians 
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under  the  protection  of  jEgimios,  son  of  Dorus.  As  soon  as  the 
stipulated  period  of  truce  had  expired,  they  renewed  their  attempt 
upon  Peloponnesus  conjointly  with  tlie  Dorians,  and  with  complete 
success:  the  great  DCrian  establishments  of  Argos,  Sparta,  and  Mes- 
s6nia  were  the  result.  The  details  of  this  victorious  invasion  will  be 
hereafter  recounted. 

Siky6n,  Phlios,  Epidauros,  and  Troezen  all  boasted  of  respected 
<5ponyms  and  a  genealogy  of  dignified  length,  not  exempt  from  the 
usual  discrepancies — but  all  just  as  much  entitled  to  a  place  on  the 
tablet  of  history  as  the  more  renowned  -Solids  or  H^rakleids.  I 
omit  them  here  because  I  wish  to  impress  upon  the  reader's  mind  the 
salient  features  and  character  of  th^  legendary  world, — not  to  load 
his  memory  with  a  full  list  of  legendary  names. 


CHAPTER  V. 

DEUKALi6n,  HELlJlN,  AND  SONS  OF  HELIite. 

In  the  H^siodic  theogony,  as  well  as  in  the  "Works  and  Days," 
the  legend  of  Prometheus  and  Epimetheus  presents  an  import  relig- 
ious, ethical,  and  social,  and  in  this  sense  it  is  carried  forward  by 
-^schylus;  but  to  neither  of  the  characters  is  any  genealogical  func- 
tion assigned.  The  Hesiodic  Catalogue  of  Women  brought  both  of 
them  into  the  stream  of  Grecian  legendary  lineage,  representing 
Deukali6n  as  the  son  of  Prometheus  and  Pandora,  and  seemingly  his 
wife  Pyrrha  as  daughter  of  Epimetheus. 

Deukalion  is  important  in  Grecian  mythical  narrative  under  two 
points  of  view.  First,  he  is  the  person  specially  saved  at  the  time  of 
the  general  deluge:  next,  he  is  the  father  of  Helien,  the  great  eponym 
of  the  Hellenic  race:  at  least  this  was  the  more  current  story,  though 
there  were  other  statements  which  made  Helien  the  son  of  Zeus. 

The  name  of  Deukali6n  is  originally  connected  with  the  Lokrian 
towns  of  Kynos  and  Opus,  and  with  the  race  of  the  Leleges,  but  he 
appears  finally  as  settled  in  Thessaly,  and  ruling  in  the  portion  of 
that  country  called  Phthidtis.  According  to  what  seems  to  have  been 
the  old  legendary  account,  it  is  the  deluge  which  transferred  him. 
from  the  one  to  the  other;  but  according  to  another  statement, 
framed  in  more  historicizing  times,  he  conducted  a  body  of  Kur^tes 
and  Leleges  into  Thessaly,  and  expelled  the  prior  Pelasgian  occu- 
pants. 

The  enormous  iniquity  with  which  earth  was  contaminated — as 
Apolloddrus  says,  by  the  then  existing  brazen  race,  or,  as  others  say, 
by  the  fifty  monstrous  sons  of  Lykadn — provoked  Zeus  to  send  a 
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general  deluge.  An  unremitting  and  terrible  rain  laid  the  whole  of 
Greece  under  water,  except  the  highest  mountain-tops,  whereon  a 
tew  stragglei-s  found  refuge.  Deukali6n  was  saved  in  a  chest  or  ark, 
which  he  had  been  forewarned  by  his  father  Prometheus  to  construct. 
After  floatmg  for  nine  days  on  the  water,  he  at  length  landed  on  the 
summit  of  Mount  Parnassus.  Zeus  having  sent  Herm6s  to  him, 
promising  to  grant  whatever  he  asked,  he  prayed  that  men  and  com- 
panions might  be  sent  to  him  in  his  solitude;  accordingly  Zeus 
directed  both  him  and  Pyrrha  to  cast  stones  over  their  heads:  those 
cast  by  Pyrrha  became  women,  those  by  Deukalidn  men.  And  thus 
the  *' stony  race  of  men"  (if  we  may  be  allowed  to  translate  an  ety- 
mology which  the  Greek  language  presents  exactly,  and  which  has 
not  been  disdained  by  Hesiod,  by  Pindar,  by  Epicharmus,  and  by 
Virgil)  came  to  tenant  the  soil  of  Greece.  Deukalion  on  landing 
from  the  ark  sacrificed  a  grateful  offering  to  Zeus  Phyxios,  or  the 
god  of  escape ;  he  also  erected  altars  in  Thessaly  to  the  twelve  great 
gods  of  Olympus. 

The  reality  of  this  deluge  was  firmly  believed  throughout  the  his- 
torical ages  of  Greece;  the  chronologers,  reckoning  up  by  genealo 
gies,  assigned  the  exact  date  of  it,  and  placed  it  at  the  same  time  as 
tUe  conHagration  of  the  world  by  the  rashness  of  PhaOthon,  during 
the  reign  of  Krotdpas,  king  of  Argos,  the  seventh  from  Inachus. 
The  meteorological  work  of  Aristotle  admits  and  reasons  upon  this 
deluge  as  an  unquestionable  fact,  though  he  alters  the  locality  by 
placing  it  west  of  Mount  Pindus,  near  Ddddna  and  the  river  Ache- 
16us.  He  at  the  same  time  treats  it  as  a  physical  phenomenon,  the 
result  of  periodical  cycles  in  the  atmosphere, — thus  departing  from  the 
religious  character  of  the  old  legend,  which  described  it  as  a  judg- 
ment inflicted  by  Zeus  upon  a  wicked  race.  Statements  founded 
upon  this  event  were  in  circulation  throughout  Greece  even  to  a  very 
late  date.  The  Megarians  affirmed  that  Megaros,  their  hero,  son  of 
Zeus  by  a  local  nymph,  had  found  safety  from  the  waters  on  the 
lofty  summit  of  their  mountain  Geraneia,  which  had  not  been  com- 
pletely submerged.  And  in  the  magnificent  temple  of  the  Olympian 
Zeus  at  Athens  a  cavity  in  the  earth  was  shown  through  which  it 
was  affirmed  that  the  waters  of  the  deluge  had  retired.  Even  in  the 
time  of  Pausanias,  the  priests  poured  into  this  cavity  holy  offerings 
of  meal  and  honey.  In  this,  as  in  other  parts  of  Greece,  the  idea  of 
the  Deukalionian  deluge  was  blended  with  the  religious  impressions 
of  the  people,  and  commemorated  by  their  sacred  ceremonies. 

The  offspring  of  Deukalidn  and  Pyrrha  were  two  sons,  HellSn  and 
Amphiktyon,  and  a  daughter,  Pr6togeneia,  whose  son  by  Zeus  was 
Aethlius:  it  was,  however,  maintained  by  many  that  Hell^n  was  the 
son  of  Zeus  and  not  of  Deukalidn.  HellSn  had  by  a  nymph  three 
sons,  Ddrus,  Xuthus,  and  iEolus.  He  gave  to  those  who  had  been 
before  called  Greeks  the  name  of  Hellenes,  and  partitioned  his  terri- 
tory among  his  three  children,    ^olus  reigned  in  Thessaly;  Xuthus 
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received  PeloponnSsus,  and  had  by  Krcllsa  as  his  sons,  Acliseus  and 
Ion ;  while  Doius  occupied  the  country  lying  opposite  to  the  Pelo- 
ponnesus, on  the  northern  side  of  the  Corinthian  gulf.  These  three 
gave  to  the  inhabitants  of  their  respective  countries  the  names  of 
Cohans,  Achaeans  and  lonians,  arfd  Dorians. 

Such  is  the  genealogy  as  we  find  it  in  Apollod6rus.  In  so  far  as 
the  names  and  filiation  are  concerned,  many  points  in  it  are  given 
differently,  or  implicitly  contradicted,  bjr  Euripides  and  other  writers. 
Though  as  literal  and  personal  history  it  deserves  no  notice,  its  im- 
port is  both  intelligible  and  comprehensive.  It  expounds  and  sym-i 
bolizes  the  first  fraternal  aggregation  of  Hellenic  men,  together  witm 
their  territorial  distribution  and  the  institutions  which  they  collec- 
tively venerated. 

There  were  two  great  holding-points  in  common  for  every  section 
of  Greeks.  One  was  the  Aniphiktyonic  assembly,  which  met  half- 
yearly,  alternately  at  Delphi  and  at  Thermopylae ;  oi-igina}ly  and  chiefly 
for  common  religious  purposes,  but  indirectly  and  occasionally  em- 
bracing political  and  social  objects  along  with  tliem.  The  other 
was  the  public  festivals  or  games,  of  which  the  Olympic  came  first  in 
importance;  next  the  Pythian,  Nemean,  and  Isthmian, — institutions 
which  combined  religious  solemnities  with  recreative  eJQfiu^on  and 
hearty  sympathies,  in  a  manner  so  imposing  and  so  unparalleled. 
Amphiktyon  represents  the  first  of  these  institutions,  and  Aethlius 
the  second.  As  the  Amphiktyonic  assembly  was  always  especially 
connected  with  Thermopylae  and  Thessaly,  Amnhiktydn  is  made  the 
son  of  the  Thessalian  Deukalion ;  but  as  the  Olympic  festival  was 
nowise  locally  connected  with  Deukali6n,  Aethlius  is  represented  as 
having  Zeus  tor  his  father,  and  as  touching  Deukalion  only  through 
the  maternal  line.  It  will  be  seen  presently  that  the  only  matter 
predicated  respecting  Aethlius  is,  that  he  settled  in  the  territory  of 
Elis,  and  begat  Endymi6n :  this  brings  him  into  local  contact  with 
the  Olympic  games,  and  his  function  is  then  ended. 

Havmg  thus  got  Hellas  as  an  aggregate  with  its  main  cementing 
forces,  w^e  march  on  to  its  sub-division  into  parts,  through  JEolus, 
D6rus,  and  Xuthus,  the  three  sons  of  HellSn;  a  distribution  which  is 
far  from  being  exhaustive:  nevertheless,  the  genealogists  whom 
Apollodorus  follows  recognize  no  more  than  three  sons. 

The  genealogy  is  essentially  post-Homeric;  for  Homer  knows  Hel- 
las and  the  Hellenes  only  in  connexion  with  a  portion  of  Achaia 
Phthidtis.  But  as  it  is  recognized  in  the  Hesiodic  Catalogue — com- 
posed probably  within  the  first  century  after  the  commencement  of 
recorded  Olynipiads,  or  before  676  B.C. — the  peculiarities  of  it,  dating 
from  so  early  a  period,  deserve  much  attention.  We  may  remark, 
first,  that  it  seems  to  exhibit  to  us  Dorus  and  j3So1us  as  the  only  pure 
and  genuine  offspring  of  HellSn.  For  their  brother  Xuthus  is  not 
enrolled  as  an  eponymus;  he  neither  founds  nor  names  any  peopk; 
it  is  only  his  sons  Achseus  and  I6n,  after  his  blood  has  been  mingled 
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with  that  of  the  Erechtheid  Kretlsa,  who  become  eponyms  and 
founders,  each  of  his  own  separate  people.  Next,  as  to  the  territorial 
distribution,  Xuthus  receives  Peloponnesus  from  his  father,  and 
unites  himself  with  Attica  (Which  the  author  of  this  genealogy  seems 
to  have  conceived  as  originally  unconnected  with  Hell^n)  by  liis  mar- 
riage with  the  daughter  of  the  indigenous  heio  Erechtheus.  The 
issue  of  this  mam  age,  Achaeus  and  I6n,  present  to  us  the  population 
of  Peloponnesus  ami  Attica  conjointly  as  related  among  themselves 
by  the  tie  of  brotherhood,  but  as  one  degree  more  distant  both  from 
Ddrians  and  ^olians.  ^olus  reigns  over  the  regions  about  Thes- 
saly,  and  calls  the  people  in  those  parts  JEolians;  while  D6rus  occu- 
pies **  the  country  over  against  Peloponnesus  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  Corinthian  gulf,"  and  calls  the  inhabitants  after  himself,  Ddrians. 
It  is  at  once  evident  that  this  designation  is  in  no  way  applicable  to 
the  confined  district  between  Parnassus  and  (Eta,  whicli  alone  is 
known  by  the  name  of  Doris,  and  its  inhabitants  by  that  of  Ddrians. 
m  the  historical  ages.  In  the  view  of  the  author  of  this  genealogy, 
the  Ddrians  are  the  original  occupants  of  the  large  range  of  territory 
north  of  the  Corinthian  Gulf,  comprising  ^tdlia,  Phokis,  and  the 
territory  of  the  Ozolian  Lokrians.  And  this  farther  harmonizes  with 
the  other  legend  noticed  by  ApoUoddros,  when  he  states  that  ^tdlus, 
son  of  Endymidn,  having  been  forced  to  expatriate  from  Pelopon- 
nesus, crossed  into  the  Kurfitid  tenitory,  and  was  there  hospitably 
received  by  Ddrus,  Laodokus,  and  Polypoetes,  sons  of  Apollo  and 
Phthia.  He  slew  his  hosts,  acquired  the  territory,  and  gave  to  it  the 
name  of  ^tdlia;  his  son  Pleurdn  married  Xanthippe,  daughter  of 
Doinis;  while  his  other  son,  Kalyddn,  marries  -^olia,  daughter  of 
Amythadn.  Here  again  we  have  the  name  of  Ddrus.  or  the 
Dorians,  connected  with  the  tract  subsequently  termed  JEtdlia.  That 
D6rus  should  in  one  place  be  called  the  son  of  Apollo  and 
Phthia,  and  in  another  place  the  son  of  Helien  by  a  nymph,  will 
surprise  no  one  accustomed  to  the  fluctuating  personal  nomenclature 
of  these  old  legends:  moreover  the  name  of  Phthia  is  easy  to  recon- 
cile with  that  of  Helien,  as  both  are  identified  with  the  same  portion 
of  Thessaly,  even  from  the  days  of  the  Iliad. 

This  story  that  the  Ddrians  were  at  one  time  the  occupants,  or  the 
chief  occupants,  of  the  ranee  of  territory  between  the  river  Acheldus 
and  the  northern  shore  of  the  Corinthian  gulf,  is  at  least  more  suit- 
able to  the  facts  attested  by  historical  evidence  than  the  legends 
given  in  Herodotus,  who  represents  the  Ddrians  as  originally  in  the 
Phthidtid;  then  as  passing  under  Ddrus,  the  son  of  Helien,  into  the 
Histisedtid,  under  the  mountains  of  Ossa  and  Olympus;  next,  as 
driven  by  the  Kadmeians  into  the  regions  of  Pindus;  from  thence 
passing  into  the  Dryopid  territory,  on  Mount  (Eta;  lastly,  from 
thence  into  Peloponnesus.  The  received  story  was,  that  the  great 
Ddrian  establishments  in  Peloponnesus  were  formed  by  invasion 
from  the  north,  and  that  the  invaders  crossed  the  gulf  from  Nau- 
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paktus, — a  statement  which,  however  disputable  with  respect  to 
Argos,  seems  highly  probable  in  regard  both  to  Sparta  and  Mess^nia. 
That  the  name  of  Dorians  comprehended  far  more  than  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  insignificant  tetrapolis  of  Doris  Proper,  must  be  assumed, 
if  we  believe  that  they  conquered  Sparta  and  Mess^nia:  both  the 
magnitude  of  the  conquest  itself  and  the  passage  of  a  large  portion 
of  them  from  Naupaktus,  hnrmouize  with  the  legend  as  given  by 
ApoUoddrus,  in  which  the  DOrians  are  represented  as  the  principal 
inhabitants  of  the  northern  shore  of  the  gulf.  The  statements  which 
we  find  in  Herodotus,  respecting  the  early  migrations  of  ihe  DOrians, 
have  been  considered  as  possessing  greater  historical  value  than  those 
of  the  fabulist  Apollodorus.  But  both  are  equally  matter  of  legend, 
while  the  brief  indications  of  the  latter  seem  to  be  most  in  harmony 
with  the  facts  which  we  afterward  find  attested  by  history. 

It  has  already  been  mentioned  that  the  genealogy  which  makes 
^olus,  Xuthus,  and  Dorus  sons  of  Hell^n,  is  as  old  as  the  Hesio<lic 
Catalogue;  probabl}'^  also 'that  which  makes  Hell^n  son  of  Deukalion. 
Aethlius  also  is  an  Hesiodic  personage:  whether  Am phikty 60  be  so 
or  not,  we  have  no  proof.  They  could  not  have  been  iutroduced 
into  the  legendary  genealogy  until  after  the  Olympic  games  and  the 
Amphiktyonic  council  had  acquired  an  established  and  extensive 
reverence  throughout  Greece. 

Respecting  Dorus  the  son  of  Hell^n,  we  find  neither  legends  nor 
legendary  genealogy;  respecting  Xuthus,  very  little  beyond  the  tale 
of  Krellsa  and  Ion,  which  has  its  place  more  naturally  among  the 
Attic  fables.  Achaeus,  however,  who  is  here  represented  as  the  son 
of  Xuthus,  appears  in  other  stories  with  very  different  parentage 
and  accompaniments.  According  to  the  statement  which  we  findm 
Dionysius  of  Halikarnassut,  AchiBus,  Phthius,  and  Pelasgus  arc  sons 
of  Poseidon  and  Larissa.  They  migjate  from  Peloponnesus  into 
Thessaly,  and  distribute  the  Thessalian  territory  between  them,  giv- 
ing their  names  to  its  principal  divisions:  their  descendants  in  the 
sixth  generation  were  driven  ont  of  that  country  by  the  invasion  of 
Deukalion  at  the  head  of  the  Kurgtes  and  the  Leleges.  This  was  the 
story  of  those  who  wanted  to  provide  an  eponymus  for  the  Achaeans 
in  the  soutliern  districts  of  Thessaly:  Pausanias  accomplishes  the 
same  object  by  different  means,  representing  Achseus  the  son  of 
Xuthus  as  having  gone  back  to  Thessaly  and  occupied  the  poitionof 
it  to  which  his  father  were  entitled.  Then,  by  way  of  explaining 
how  it  w%s  that  there  were  Achaeans  at  Sparta  and  at  Argos,  he  tells 
us  that  Archander  and  ArchitelSs,  the  sons  of  Ach8eus,"came  back 
from  Thessaly  to  Peloponnesus,  and  married  two  daughters  of 
Danaus:  they  acquired  great  influence  at  Argos  and  Sparta,  and 
gave  to  the  people  the  name  of  Achaeans  after  their  father  Achaeus. 

Euripides  also  deviates  very  materially  from  the  Hesiodic  gene- 
alogy in  respect  to  the  eponymous  persons.  In  tlie  drama  called 
I6n.  he  describes  I6n  as  son  of  EreUsa  by  Apollo,  but  adopted  by 
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Xuthus!  according  to  him,  the  real  sons  of  Xuthus  and  Kretlsa  are 
Ddrus  and  Achaeus,— eponyms  of  the  Ddrians  and  Achaeans  in  the 
interior  of  Peloponnesus.  And  it  is  a  still  more  capital  point  of  dif- 
ference that  he  omits  Hell6n  altogether — making  Xuthus  an  Achaean 
by  race,  the  son  of  -^olus,  who  is  the  son 'of  Zeus.  This  is  the 
more  remarkable,  as  in  the  fragments  of  two  other  dramas  of 
Enripidds,  the  Melanipp6  and  the  ^olus,  we  find  Hell^n  mentioned 
both  as  father  of  ^ohis  and  son  of  Zeus.  To  the  general  public? 
even  of  the  most  instructed  city  of  Greece,  fluctuations  and  discrep 
ancies  in  these  mythical  genealogies  seem  to  have  been  neither  sur 
prising  nor  offensive. 


CHAPTER  VL 

THE  ^OLTOS,  OR  SONS  AND  DAUGHTERS  OF  ^OLUS 

If  two  of  the  sons  of  Hell6n,  D6rus  and  Xuthus,  prese^r'y  ./>  us 
families  comparatively  unnoticed  in  mythical  narrative,  the  third  son, 
-^olus,  richly  makes  up  for  the  deficiency.  From  him  we  pass  to 
his  seven  sons  and  five  daughters,  amid  a  great  abundance  of  heroic 
and  poetical  incident. 

In  dealing,  however,  with  these  extensive  mythical  families,  it  is 
necessar^r  to  observe  that  the  legendary  world  of  Greece,  in  the 
manner  in  which  it  is  presented  to  us,  appears  invested  with  a 
degree  of  symmetry  and  coherence  wliich  did  not  originally  belong 
to  it.  For  the  old  ballads  and  stories  which  were  sung  or  recounted 
at  the  multiplied  festivals  of  Greece,  each  on  its  own  special  theme, 
have  been  lost:  the  religious  narratives,  which  the  Exeg^t^s  of  every 
temple  had  present  to  his  memory,  explanatory  of  the  peculiar 
religious  ceremonies  and  local  customs  in  his  own  town  or  d6me,  had 
passed  away.  All  these  primitive  elements,  originally  distinct  and 
unconnected,  are  removed  out  of  our  sight,  and  we  possess  only  an 
aggregate  result,  formed  by  many  confluent  streams  of  fable,  and 
connected  together  by  the  agency  of  subsequent  poets  and  logog- 
raphei*s.  Even  the  earliest  agents  in  this  work  of  connecting  and 
systematizing — the  Hesiodic  poets — have  been  hardly  at  all  preserved. 
^Our  information  respecting  Grecian  mythology  is  derived  chiefly 
ffrom  the  prose  logographers  who  followed  them,  and  in  whose  works, 
since  a  continuous  narrative  was  above  all  things  essential  to  them, 
the  fabulous  personages  are  woven  into  still  more  comprehensive 
pedigrees,  and  the  original  isolation  of  the  legends  still  better  dis 
guisSi.  Hekataeus,  PherekydSs,  Hellanikus,  and  Akusilaus  lived  at 
a  time  when  the  idea  of  Hellas  as  one  great  whole,  composed  of  fra- 
ternal sections,  was  deeply  rooted  in  the  mind  of  every  Greek;  and 
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\vhen  the  hypothesis  of  a  few  great  families,  branching  out  widely 
from  one  common  stem,  was  more  popular  and  acceptable  than  that 
of  a  distinct  indigenous  origin  in  each  of  the  separate  districts. 
These  logographers,  indeed,  have  themselves  been  lost;  but  Apol- 
lodorus  and  the  various  scholiasts,  our  great  immediate  sources  of 
information  respecting  Grecian  mythology,  chiefly  borrowed  from 
them:  so  that  the  legendary  world  of  Greece  is,  in  fact,  known  to  us 
through  them,  combined  with  the  dramatic  and  Alexandrine  poets, 
their  Latin  imitators,  and  the  still  later  class  of  scholiasts — except, 
indeed,  such  occasional  glimpses  as  we  obtain  from  the  Diad  and  the 
Odyssey,  and  the  remaining  Hesiodic  fragments  which  exhibit  but 
too  frequently  a  hopeless  diversity  when  confronted  with  the  nan^a- 
tives  of  the  logographers. 

Though  JEolus  (as  has  been  already  stated)  is  himself  called  the 
son  of  Hell^n  along  with  D6rus  and  Xuthus,  yet  the  legends  con- 
cerning the  JSolids,  far  from  being  dependent  upon  this  genealogy, 
are  not  all  even  coherent  with  it:  moreover,  the  name  of  ^olus  m 
the  legend  is  older  tlian  that  of  Helldn,  inasmuch  as  it  occurs  both 
in  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey.  Odysseus  sees  in  the  under-world  the 
beautiful  Tyro,  daughter  of  Salmdneus,  and  wife  of  Kr^theos,  son 
of  JSolus. 

uEolus  is  represented  as  having  reigned  in  Thessajy:  his  seven 
sons  were  K>€theus,  Sisyphus,  Atliamas,  Salmdneus,  Deion,  Magn^ 
and  Peri^r^s:  his  five  daughters,  Canac^,  Alcyon^,  Peisidik^,  Calved, 
and  Perim^d^.  The  fables  of  this  race  seem  to  be  distinguished  by 
a  constant  introduction  of  the  god  Poseidon,  as  well  as  by  an  unustuu 
prevalence  of  haughty  and  presumptuous  attributes  among  the  .^k>tid 
heroes,  leading  them  to  affront  the  gods  by  pretenses  of  equality, 
and  sometimes  even  by  defiance.  The  worship  of  Poseiddn  must 
probably  have  been  dinused  and  pre-eminent  among  a  people  with 
whom  those  legends  originated. 

Section  I. — Sons  of  -^olus. 

Salm6neus  is  not  described  in  the  Odyssey  as  son  of  ^ohis,  tot  he 
is  so  denominated  both  in  the  Hesiodic  Catalogue,  and  by  the  subse- 
quent logographers.  His  daughter  Tyr6  became  enamored  of  the 
river  Enipeus,  the  most  beautiful  of  all  streams  that  traverse  the 
earth;  she  frequented  the  banks  assiduously,  and  there  the  god 
Poseidon  found  means  to  indulge  his  passion  for  her,  assuming  the 
character  of  the  river-god  himself.  The  fruit  of  this  alliance  were 
the  twin  brothers,  Pelias  and  Nolens:  Tyro  aftei-ward  was  given  in 
marriage  to  her  uncle  Kr^theus,  another  son  of  .iEk)lus,  by  whom  she 
had  ^son,  Pher^s,  and  Amythaon — all  names  of  celebrity  in  the 
heroic  legends.  The  adventures  of  Tyr6  formed  the  subject  of  an 
affecting  drama  of  Sophokl^s^  now  lost.  Her  father  had  married  a 
second  wife,  named  Sid^rd,  whose  cruel  counsels  induced  him  to 
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punish  and  torture  his  daughter  on  account  of  lier  intercourse  with 
Foseiddn.  She  was  shorn  of  her  inagn}ficent  hair,  beaten  and  ill 
used  in  various  ways,  and  confined  in  a  loathsome  dungeon.  Unable 
to  take  care  of  her  two  children,  she  had  been  compelled  to  expose 
them  immediately  on  their  birth  in  a  little  boat  on  the  river  Enipeus; 
they  were  preserved  by  the  kindness  of  a  herdsman,  and,  when  grown 
up  to  manhood,  rescued  their  mother,  and  revenged  her  wrongs  by 
putting  to  deatli  the  iron-hearted  Sid6r6.  This  pathetic  tale  respect- 
ing the  long  imprisonment  of  Tyro  is  substituted  by  Sophoklls  in 
place  of  the  Homeric  legend,  which  represented  her  to  have  become 
the  wife  of  Kr^theus  and  mother  of  a  numerous  offspring. 

Her  father,  the  unjust  Salmdneus,  exhibited  in  his  conduct  the 
most  insolent  impiety  toward  the  gods.  He  assumed  the  name  and 
title  even  of  Zeus,  and  caused  to  be  offered  to  himself  the  sacrifices 
destined  for  that  god:  he  also  imitated  the  thunder  and  lightning, 
by  driving  about  with  brazen  caldrons  attached  to  his  chariot  aiid 
casting  lighted  torches  toward  heaven.  Such  wickedness  finally 
drew  upon  him  the  wrath  of  Zeus,  who  smote  him  with  a  thunder- 
bolt, and  effaced  from  the  earth  the  city  which  he  had  founded,  with 
all  its  inhabitants. 

Pelias  and  N^leus,  "  both  stout  vassals  of  thi^  great  Zeus,"  became 
engaged  in  dissension  respecting  the  kingdom  of  Idlkos  in  Thessaly. 
Pelii^s  got  possession  pf  it,  and  dwelt  there  in  plenty  and  prosperity, 
but  he  nad  offended  the  goddess  H6r^  by  killing  Sid6r6  upon  her 
aliar,  and  the  effects  of  her  wrath  were  manifested  in  his  relations 
with  his  nephew  Jason. 

N6leus  quitted  Tiiessaly,  went  into  Peloponnesus,  and  ther^ 
founded  the  kingdom  of  Pylos.  He  purchased,  by  immense  marriage 
presents,  the  privilege  of  wedding  the  beautiful  Chl^ris,  daughter  of 
Amphi^n,  king  of  Orchomenos,  by  whom  he  had  twelve  sons  and 
but  one  daughter — the  fair  and  captivating  P6r6,  whom  suitors  from 
all  the  neighborhood  courted  in  mayriace.  But  N^leus,  "the 
haughtiest  of  living  men,"  refused  to  entertam  the  pretensions  of  any 
of  them,  he  wou\d  grant  his  daughter  only  to  that  man  who  should 
bring  to  him  the  oxen  of  Iphiklos,  from  Phylake  in  Thessaly.  These 
precious  animals  were  carefully  guarded,  as  well  by  herdsmen  as  by  a 
dog,  whom  neither  m^n  nor  animal  could  approach.  Nevertheless, 
Bias,  the  son  of  Amytha6n,  nephew  of  Nolens,  being  desperately  enam- 
ored of  P^ro,  prevailed  upon  his  brother  Melapipus  to  undertake 
for  his  sake  the  perilous  adventure,  in  spite  of  the  proplietic  knowl- 
edge of  the  latter,  which  forewarned  him  that,  though  he  would  ulti- 
mately succeed,  the  prize  must  be  purchased  by  severe  captivity  and 
suffering.  Melampus,  in  attempting  to  steal  the  oxen,  was  seized 
and  put  in  prison ;  from  whence  nothing  but  his  prophetic  powers 
rescued  him.  Being  acquainted  with  tne  language  of  worms,  he 
heard  these  animals  communicating  to  each  other,  in  the  roof  over 
)iis  head,  that  the  hea,ma  were  nearly  eaten  through  and  about  to  faU 
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ill.  He  communicated  this  intelligence  to  his  guards,  and  demanded 
to  be  conveyed  to  another  place  of  confinement,  announcing  that  the 
roof  would  presently  fall  m  and  bury  them.  The  prediction  was 
fulfilled,  and  Phylakos,  father  of  Iphiklos,  full  of  wonder  at  this 
specimen  of  prophetic  power,  immediately  caused^him  to  be  released. , 
He  further  consulted  him  respecting  the  condition  of  his  son  Iphi- 
klos, who  was  childless;  and  promised  him  the  possession  of  the  oxen ' 
on  condition  of  his  suggesting  the  means  whereby  offspring  might 
be  insured.  A  vulture  having  communicated  to  JVielampus  the 
requisite  information,  Podark^s,  the  son  of  Iphiklos,  was  born  shortly 
afterward.  In  this  manner  Melampus  obtained  possession  of  the 
oxen,  and  conveyed  them  to  Pylos,  insuring  to  his  brother  Bias  the 
hand  of  P§r6.  How  this  great  legendary  character,  by  miraculously 
healing  the  deranged  daughters  of  Proetos,  procured  both  for  himself  « 
and  for  Bias  dominion  in  Argos  has  been  recounted  in  a  preceding 
chapter. 

Of  the  twelve  sons  of  N^leus,  one  at  least,  Periklymenos,  besides 
the  ever-memorable  Nest dr,  was  distinguished  for  his  exploits  as  well 
as  for  his  miraculous  gifts.  Poseiddn,  the  divine  father  of  the  race, 
had  bestowed  upon  him  the  privilege  of  changing  his  form  at 
pleasure  into  that  of  any  bird,  beast,  reptile,  or  insect.  He  had 
occasion  for  all  these  resources,  and  he  employed  them  for  a  time 
with  success  in  defending  his  family  against  the  terrible  indignation 
of  H6rakl6s,  who,  provoked  by  the  refusal  of  NCleus  to  perform  for 
him  the  ceremony  of  purification  after  his  murder  of  Iphitos. 
attacked  the  Nfileids  at  Pylos.  Periklymenos,  by  his  extraordinary 
powers,  prolonged  the  resistance,  but  the  hour  of  his  fate  was  at 
length  brought  upon  him  by  the  intervention  of  Ath6n6,  who  pointed 
him  out  to  H6rakl6s  while  he  was  perched  as  a  bee  upon  the  hero's 
chariot.  He  was  killed,  and  Herakles  became  completely  victorious, 
overpowering  Poseiddn,  H6r6,  Ar6s,  and  Had6s,  and  even  woundine 
the  three  latter,  who  assisted  in  the  defense.  Eleven  of  the  sons  of 
N6leus  perished  by  his  hand,  while  Nestdr,  then  a  youth,  was 
preserved  only  by  his  accidental  absence  at  Gerfina,  away  from  his 
lather's  residence. 

The  proud  house  of  the  Nfileids  was  now  reduced  to  Nestdr;  hut 
Nestdr  singly  sufficed  to  sustain  its  eminence.  He  appears  not  only 
as  the  defender  and  avenger  of  Pylos  against  the  insolence  and 
rapacity  of  his  Epeian  neighbors  in  Elis,  but  also  as  aiding  the 
Lapithse  in  their  terrible  combat  against  the  Centaurs,  and  as  com- 
panion of  Theseus,  Peirith5u8,  and  the  other  great  legendary  heroes 
who  preceded  the  Trojan  war.  In  extreme  old  age  his  once  marvel- 
ous power  of  handling  his  weapons  has,  indeed,  passed  away,  but  his 
activity  remains  unimpaired,  and  his  sagacity,  as  well  as  his  influence 
in  counsel,  is  greater  than  ever.  He  not  only  assembles  the  various 
Grecian  chiefs  for  the  armament  against  Troy,  perambulating  the 
districts  of  Hellas  along  with  Odysseus,  but  takes  a  vigorous  part  in 
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the  siege  itself,  and  is  pf  pre-eminent  service  to  AgamemnCn.  And 
after  the  conclusion  of  the  siege,  he  is  one  of  the  few  Grecian  princes 
who  returns  to  his  original  dominions.  He  is  found,  in  a  strenuous 
and  honored  old  age,  iu  the  midst  of  his  children  and  subjects,  sitting 
with  the  scepter  Af  authority  on  the  stone  bench  before  his  house  at 
Pylos,  offering  sacrifice  to  Poseiddu,  as  his  father  NSleus  had  done 
before  him,  and  mourning  only  over  the  death  of  his  favorite  son, 
Antilochus,  who  had  fallen  along  with  so  many  brave  companions  in 
arms  in  the  Trojan  war. 

After  Nestdr  the  line  of  the  NSleids  numbers  undistinguished 
names — B5rus,  Penthilus,  and  Andropompus— three  successive  gen- 
erations down  to  Melanthus,  who,  on  the  invasion  of  Peloponnesus 
by  the  Herakleids,  quitted  Pylos  and  retired  to  Athens,  where  he 
became  king,  in  a  manner  which  I  shall  hereafter  recount.  His  son 
Kodrus  was  the  last  Athenian  king;  and  Neleus,  one  of  the  sons  of 
Kodrus,  is  mentioned  as  the  principal  conductor  of  what  is  called  the 
Ionic  emigration  from  Athens  to  Asia  Minor.  It  is  certain  that  dur- 
ing the  historical  age,  not  merely  the  princely  family  of  the  Kodrids 
in  Miletus,  Ephesus,  and  other  Ionic  cities,  but  some  of  the  greatest 
families,  even  in  Athens  itself,  traced  their  heroic  lineage  through 
the  Neleids  up  to  Poseiddn;  and  the  legends  respecting  N"est6ranH 
Periklymenos  would  find  especial  favor  amid  (:> reeks  with  such 
feelings  and  belief.  The  Kodrids  at  Ephesus,  and  probably  some 
other  Ionic  towns,  long  retained  the  title  and  honorary  precedence 
of  kin^s,  even  after  they  had  lost  the  substantial  power  belonging  to 
the  office.  They  stood  in  the  same  relation,  embodying  both  religious 
worship  and  supposed  ancestry,  to  the  Neleids  and  Poseiddn,  as  the 
chiefs  of  the  -^olic  colonies  to  AgamemnOn  and  Orestes.  The 
Athenian  despot  Peisistratus  was  named  after  the  son  of  Nestdr  in 
the  Odvssey;  and  we  may  safely  presume  that  the  heroic  worship  of 
the  Neleids  was  as  carefully  cherished  at  the  Ionic  Miletus'as  at  the 
Italian  Metapontum. 

Having  pursued  the  line  of  Salm5neus  and  Neleus  to  the  end  of 
its  lei!;endarv  career,  we  may  now  turn  back  to  that  of  another  son 
of  iEolus,  Kretheus,  a  line  hardly  less  celebrated  in  respect  of  the 
heroic  names  which  it  presents.  Alkestis,  the  most  beautiful  of  the 
daughters  of  Pelias,  was  promised  by  her  father  in  marriage  to  the 
man  who  could  bring  him  a  lion  and  a  boar  tamed  to  the  yoke  and 
drawing  together.  Admetus,  son  of  Pheres,  the  eponymus  of  Pherse  ^ 
in  Thessaly,  and  thus  grandson  of  Kretheus,  was  enabled  by  the  ai4 
of  Apollo  to  fulfill  this  condition,  and  to  win  her;  for  Apollo  hap- 
pened at  that  time  to  be  in  his  service  as  a  slave  (condemned  to  this 
penalty  by  Zeus  for  having  put  to  death  the  Gycldpes),  in  whicl^ 
capacity  he  tended  the  herds  and  horses  with  such  success  as  to  equip 
Eumelus  (the  son  of  Admetus)  to  the  Trojan  war  with  the  finest 
horses  in  the  Grecian  armv.  Though  menial  duties  were  imposed 
upon  him,  even  to  the  drudgery  of  grinding  in  the  mill,  he  yet  car- 
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ried  away  with  him  a  grateful  and  friendly  sentiment  toward  his 
mortal  master,  whom  he  interfered  to  rescue  from  tlie  wrath  of  the 
goddess  Artemis,  when  she  was  indignant  at  the  omission  of  her 
name  in  his  wedding  sncrillces.  Admetus  was  about  to  pensh  by  a 
premature  death,  when  Apollo,  by  earnest  solicitation  to  the  Fates, 
obtained  for  him  the  privilege  that  his  life  should  be  prolonged  if  he 
could  find  any  person  to  die  a  voluntary  death  in  his  place.  His 
father  and  his  mother  both  refused  to  make  this  sacrifice  for  him; 
but  the  devoted  attachment  of  his  wife .  Alkestis  disposed  her  to 
embrace  with  cheerfulness  the  condition  of  dying  to  preserve  her 
husband.  She  had  already  perished,  when  Herakles,  the  ancient 
guest  and  friend  of  Admetus,  arrived  during  the  first  hour  Of 
lamentation;  his  strength  and  daring  enabled  him  to  rescue  the 
deceased  Alkestis,  even  from  the  grasp  of  Thaoatos  (Death),  and  to 
restore  her  aliVe  to  her  disconsolate  husband. 

The  son  of  Pelias,  Akastus,  had  received  and  sheltered  P§leus 
when  obliged  to  fly  his  country  in  Consequence  of  the  involuntary 
murder  of  Etiryti6n.  KrCthSis,  the  wife  of  Akastus,  becominu:  en- 
amored of  P61eus,  made  to  him  advances  which  he  repudiated. 
Exasperated  at  his  refusal  and  determined  to  procure  his  destruc- 
tion, she  persuaded  her  husbahd  that  P61eus  had  attempted  her 
chastity:  upon  which  Akastus  conducted  P^leiis  out  upon  a  hunting 
excursion  among  the  woody  regions  of  Mount  P^lion,  contrived  to 
steal  from  him  th6  sword  fabricated  and  ^iven  by  H^phsestos,  and 
then  left  him,  alone  and  unarmed,  to  perish  by  the  hands  of  the 
Centaurs  or  by  the  wild  beasts.  By  the  friendly  aid  of  the  Centaur 
Cheirdn,  however,  P^leus  was  preserved,  and  his  S^'ord  restored  to 
him:  returning  to  the  city,  he  avenged  himself  by  putting  to  death 
both  A-kastus  and  his  pertidious  wife. 

But,  among  all  the  legends  with  which  the  name  of  Pelias  is 
connected,  by  far  the  most  mt'morable  is  that  of  Jasdn  and  the 
Argonautic  expedition.  Jason  was  son  of  jEs6n,  grandson  of- 
Kretheus,  and  thus  great-grandson  of  ^olus.  Pelias,  having  con- 
sulted the  oracle  respecting  the  security  of  his  dominion  at  Idlkos, 
had  received  in  answer  a  warning  to  beware  of  the  man  who  should 
appear  before  him  with  only  one  sandal.  He  ^ixa  celebrating  a  fes- 
tival in  honor  of  Poseid6n  when  it  so  happened  that  Jas6n  appeared 
before  him  with  one  of  his  feet  Unsandaled :  he  had  lost  one  sandal 
in  wading  through  the  swollen  current  of  the  river  AnauroS.  Pelias 
immediately  understood  that  this  was  the  enemy  against  whom  the 
oracle  had  forewarned  him.  As  a  means  of  averting  the  danger,  he 
imposed  upon  Jasdn  the  desperate  task  of  bringing  back  to"l61kos 
the  golden  fleece, — the  fleece  of  that  ram  which  had  carried  Phryxos 
from  Achaia  to  Kolchia,  and  which  Phryxos  had  dedicated  in  the 
latter  country  as  an  offering  to  the  god  Ar^s.  The  result  of  this 
injunction  was  the  memorable  expediiion^-of  the  ship  Argd  and  her 
crew  called  the  Argoiiauta  composed  of  the  bravest  and  noblest 
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youths  of  Greece-^which  dannot  be  conveniently  included  among 
the  legends  of  the  Solids,  and  is  reserved  for  a  separate  chapter. 

The  voyage  of  the  Argo  was  long  protracted,  and  Pelias,  persuaded 
that  neither  the  ship  nor  her  crew  would  ever  return,  put  to  death 
both  the  father  and  mother  of  Jas6n,  together  with  their  infant  son. 
^sou,  the  father,  being  permitted  to  choose  the  manner  of  his  own 
death,  drank  bull's  blood  while  performing  a  sacrifice  to  the  gods. 
At  length,  however,  Jas6n  did  return,  bringing  with  him  not  only 
the  golden  fleece,  but  also  MSdea,  daughter  of  JS6t6s,  king  of  Kol- 
chis,  as  his  wife, — a  woman  distinguished  for  magical  skill  and  cun- 
ning, by  whose  assistance  alone  the  Argonauts  had  succeeded  in 
their  project.  Though  determined  to  avenge  himself  upon  Pelias, 
7iis6n  knew  that  he  could  only  succeed  by  stratagem.  He  remained 
with  his  companions  at  a  short  disfcince  from  I61kos,  while  MMea, 
feigning  herself  a  fugitive  from  his  ill-usage,  entered  the  town  alone, 
i.nd  procured  accessto  the  daughters  of  Pelias.  By  exhibitions  of 
her  magical  powers  she  soon  obtained  unqualified  ascendency  over 
their  minds.  For  example,  she  selected  from  the  flocks  of  Pelias  a 
ram  in  the  extremity  of  old  a^e,  cut  him  up  and  boiled  him  in  a 
caldron  with  herbs,  fend  brought  him  out  in  the  shape  of  a  young 
and  vigorous  lamb:  the  daughter^  of  Pelias  were  made  to  believe 
that  their  old  father  could  in  like  manner  be  restored  to  youth.  In 
this  persuasion  they  cut  him  up  with  their  own  hands  and  cast  his 
limbs  into  the  caldron,  trusting  that  M6dea  would  produce  upon 
him  the  same  magical  effect.  M^dea  pretended  that  an  invocation 
to  the  moon  was  a  necessary  part  of  the  ceremony:  she  went  up  to 
the  top  of  the  house  as  if  to  pronounce  it,  and  there  lighting  the  fire- 
signal  concerted  with  the  Argonauts,  Jasdn  and  his  companions 
burst  in  and  possessed  themselves  Of  the  town.  Satisfied  with  hav- 
ing thus  revenged  himself,  JasSn  yielded  the  principality  of  Idlkos 
to  Akttstus,  sou  of  Pelias.  and^retifed  with  M6(lea  to  Corinth.  Thus 
did  the  goddess  H6i-6  gratify  her  ancient  wmth  against  Pelias:  she 
had  constantly  watched  over  Jns5n,  and  had  carried  the  **all-natori- 
ous"  Argo  through  its  innumerable  perils,  in  order  that  Jasdn  might 
bring  home  MSdea  to  accomplish  the  ruin  of  his  uncle.  The  mis- 
guided daughters  of  Pelias  departed  as  voluntary  exiles  to  Arcadia: 
Akastus,  his  son,  celebrated  splendid  funeral  games  in  honor  of  his 
deceased  father. 

Jas6n  and  M6dea  retired  from  lolkos  to  Corinth,  where  they 
resided  ten  years:  their  children  were — Medeius,  whom  the  Centaur 
CheirSn  educated  in  the  regions  of  Mount  Pfilion, — and  Mermerus 
and  Pher^s,  born  at  Corinth.  After  they  had  resided  there  ten  years 
in  prosperity,  Jas6n  set  his  affections  on  Glauk6,  daughter  of  Kredn, 
king  of  Corinth ;  and  as  her  father  was  willing  to  give  her  to  him  in 
marriage,  he  determined  to  repudiate  M6dea,  who  received  orders 
forthwith  to  leave  Corinth.  Stung  with  this  insult  and  bent  upon 
reveage,  Mddea  prepAFed  a  poisoned  robe,  and  seat  it  as  a  marriage 
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present  to  Glauk^:  it  was  unthinkingly  accepted  and  put  on,  and 
the  body  of  tiie  unfortunate  bride  was  burnt  up  and  consumed. 
Kre6n,  her  fatlier,  who  tried  to  tear  from  her  the  burning  garment, 
shared  her  fate  and  perislied.  The  exulting  M6dea  escaped  by  means 
of  a  chariot  with  winged  serpents  furnished  to  her  by  lier  grand- 
father, HSlois :  she  placed  herself  under  the  protection  of  JEgeus  at 
Athens,  by  .whom  she  had  a  son  named  MMus.  She  left  her  young 
children  in  the  sacred  inclosure  of  the  Akrsean  H§r6,  relyiog  on  the 
protection  of  the  altar  to  insure  their  safety;  but  the  Coriuthians 
were  so  exasperated  against  her  for  the  murder  of  Kre6n  and  Glaukd 
that  they  dragged  the  children  away  from  the  altar  and  put  them  to 
death.  The  miserable  Jajsdn  perished  by  a  fragment  of  his  own 
ship  Arg5,  which  fell  upon  him  while  he  was  asleep  under  it,  being 
hauled  on  shore,  according  to  the  habitual  practice  of  the  ancients. 

The  first  establishment  at  Ephyr^,  or  Corinth,  had  been  founded 
by  Sisyphus,  another  of  the  sons  of  ^olus,  brother  of  Salmoneus 
and  Kr^theus.  The  -^olid  Sisyphus  was  distinguished  as  an 
unexampled  master  of  cunning  and  deceit.  He  blocked  up  the  road 
along  the  isthmus,  and  killed  the  strangers  who  came  along  it  by 
rolling  down  upon  them  great  stones  from  the  mountains  above. 
He  was  more  than  a  match  even  for  the  arch-thief  Autolykus,  the 
son  of  Hermes,  who  derived  from  his  father  the  gift  of  changing  the 
color  and  shape  of  stolen  goods,  so  that  they  could  no  longer  be 
recognized:  Sisyphus,  by  marking  his  sheep  under  the  foot,  detected 
Autolykus  when  he  stole  them,  and  obliged  him  to  restore  the  plun- 
der. His  penetration  discovered  the  amour  of  Zeus  with  the  nymph 
.^gina,  daughter  of  the  river-god  As6pus.  Zeus  had  canied  her  off 
to  the  island  of  (En5n6  (which  subsequently  bore  the  name  of 
^gina);  upon  which  Asopus,  eager  to  recover  her,  inquired  of 
Sisyphus  whither  she  was  gone;  the  latter  told  him  what  had  hap- 
pened, on  condition  that  he  should  provide  a  spring  of  water  on 
the  summit  of  the  Acro-Corinthus.  Zeus,  indignant  with  Sisyphus 
for  t^s  revelation,  inflicted  upon  him  in  Had^s  the  punishment  of 
perpetually  heaving  up  a  hill  a  great  and  heavy  stone,  which,  so 
soon  as  it  attained  the  summit,  rolled  back  again,  in  spite  of  all  his 
efforts,  with  irresistible  force  into  the  plain. 

In  the  application  of  the  ^olid  genealogy  to  Corinth,  Sisyphus, 
the  son  of  ^olus,  appears  as  the  first  name:  but  the  old  Corinthian 
poet  Eum^lus  either  found  or  framed  an  heroic  genealogy  for  his 
native  city,  independent  both  of  ^olus  and  Sisyphus.  According  to 
this  genealogy,  Ephyr^.  daughter  of  Oceanus  and  T^thys,  was  the 
primitive  tenant  of  the  Corinthian  territory,  As5pus  of  the  Sikydnian: 
both  were  assigned  to  the  god  H61ios,  adjusting  a  dispute  between  him 
and  Poseidon,  by  Briareus.  H61ios  individed  the  territory  between 
his  two  sons,  ^6t§s  and  Aloeus:  to  the  former  he  assigned  Corinth, 
to  the  latter  Siky5n.  -^^t6s,  obeying  the  admonition  of  an  oracle, 
emigrated  to  KolQhis,  leaving  his  territory  under  the  rule  of  Buuos, 
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accusations  to  prevail  upon  her  hus^nd  ta  kill  bim.  Prcetoa 
refused  to  commit  the  deed  under  his  own  roof,  but  dispatchea 
him  to  his  son-in-law,  the  king  of  Lykia,  in  Asia  Minor, .  putting 
into  his  hands  a  folded  tablet  full  of  destructive  symbols.  Con- 
formably to  these  suggestions,  the  most  perilous  undertakings  were 
imposed  upon  Bellerophon.  He  was  directed  to  attack  the  monster 
Chiraaera  and  to  conquer  the  warlike  Solyrai  as  well  as  the  Amazons: 
as  he  returned  victorious  from  these  enterprises,  an  ambuscade  was 
laid  for  him  by  the  bravest  Lykian  warriors,  all  of  whom  lie  slew^ 
At  length  the  Lykian  king  recognized  him  **as  the  genuine  son  of  a 
god,"  and  gave  him  his  daughter  in  marriage  together  with  half  of 
his  kingdom.  The  grand-children  of  Bellerophon,  Glaukos  and 
Sarp6d6n,— the  latter  a  son  of  his  daughter  Laodameia  by  Zeus, — 
combat  as  allies  of  Troj  against  the  host  of  Agamemn6n. 

We  now  pass  from  Sisyphus  and  the  Corinthian  fables  to  another 
son  of  ^olus.  Athamas,  whose  family  history  is  not  less  replete  with 
mournful  and  tragical  incidents,  abundantly  diversified  by  the  poets. 
Athamas,  we  are  told,  was  king  of  Orchomenos;  his  wife  Nepheld 
was  a  goddess,  and  he  had  by  her  two  children,  Phiyxus  and  Hell6. 
After  a  certain  time  he  neglected  Nephel^,  and  took  to  himself  as  a 
new  wife  Ino.  the  daughter  of  Kadmus,  by  whom  he  had  two  sons, 
Learchus  and  Melikert^s.  Ino,  looking  upon  Phryxus  with  the 
hatted  of  a  stepmother,  laid  a  snare  for  his  life.  She  persuaded  the 
women  to  roast  the  seed-wheat,  which,  when  sown  in  this  condition, 
yielded  no  crop,  so  that  famine  overspread  the  land.  Athamas, 
sending  to  Delphi  to  implore  counsel  and  a  remedy,  received  for 
answer,  through  the  machinations  of  Ino  with  the  oracle,  that  the 
barrenness  of  the  fields  could  not  be  alleviated  except  by  offering 
Phryxus  as  a  sacrifice  to  Zeus.  The  distress  of  the  people  compelled 
him  to  execute  this  injunction,  and  Phryxus  was  led  as  a  victim  to 
the  altar.  But  the  power  of  his  niother  NephelS  snatched  h^pi  from 
destruction,  and  procured  for  him  from  Hermes  a  ram  with  a  fleece 
of  gold,  upon  which  he  and  his  sister  Hell§  mounted  and  weye  car- 
ried across  the  sea.  The  ram  took  the  direction  of  the  Euxine  sea 
and  Kolchis:  when  they  were  crossing  the  Hellespont,  Hell^  fell  off 
into  the  narrow  strait,  which  took  its  name  from  that  incident. 
Upon  this,  the  ram.  who  was  endued  with  speech,  consoled  the  ter^ 
ritied  Phryxus,  and  ultimately  carried  him  safe  to  Kolchis;  ^,6tds, 
king  of  Kolchis,  son  of  the  §od  IJdlios  and  brother  of  Circ6,  received 
Phryxus  kindly,  and  gave  him  his  daughter  Chalkiop^  in  paarriage. 
Phryxus  sacrificed  the  ram  to  Zeus  Phyxios,  suspending  the  golden 
fleece  in  the  sacred  grove  of  Ar^s. 

Athamas — according  to  some  both  Athamas  and  Ind — were  after- 
wards driven  mad  by  the  anger  of  the  goddess  H^rS;  insomuch  that 
the  father  shot  his  own  son  Learchus,  and  would  also  have  put  to 
death  his  other  son  MelikertSs,  if  In6  had  not  snatched  him  away. 
She  fled  with  the  boy  across  the  Megarian  territory  ai^d  Mou^it 
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Q^raneia,  to  the  rock  Moluris,  overl^anging  the  Sar6nic  gulf:  Atha- 
mas  pursued  her,  and  in  order  to  escape  him  she  leaped  into  the  sea. 
She  became  a  sea-goddess  under  the  title  of  Leukothea;  while  the 
body  of  Melikert^s  was  cast  ashore  on  the  neighboring  territory  of 
Schoenus,  and  buried  by  his  uncle  Sisyphus,  who  was  directed  by 
the  Nereids  to  pay  to  him  heroic  honors  under  the  name  of  Palaemdn. 
The  Isthmian  games,  one  of  the  great  periodical  festivals  of  Greece, 
were  celebratea  in  honor  of  the  god  Poseidon,  in  conjunction  with 
PalaemOn  as  a  hero.  Athamas  abandoned  his  teiTitory,  and  became 
the  first  settler  of  a  neighboring  region  culled  from  him  Athamantia, 
or  the  Athamantian  plain. 

The  legend  of  Athamas  connects  itself  with  some  sanguinary 
religious  rites  and  very  peculiar  family  customs,  which  prevailed  at 
Alos,  in  Achaia  Phthiotis^  down  to  a  time  later  than  the  historian 
Herodotus,  and  of  which  some  remnant  existed  at  Orchomenos  even 
in  the  days  of  Plutarch.  Athamas  was  worshiped  at  Alos  as  a  hero, 
having  both  a  chapel  and  a  consecrated  grove,  attached  to  the  teipn- 
ple  of  Zeus  Laphystios.  On  the  family  of  which  he  was  the  heroic 
progenitor,  a  special  curse  and  disability  stood  affixed.  The  eldest 
of  the  race  was  forbidden  to  enter  the  prytaneion  or  government- 
house:  if  he  was  found  within  the  doors  of  the  building,  the  other 
citizens  laid  hold  of  him  on  his  going  out,  surroun<led  him  with  gar- 
lands, and  led  him  in  solemn  procession  to  be  sacrificed  as  a  victim 
at  the  altar  of  Zeus  Laphystios.  The  prohibition  carried  with  it  an 
exclusion  from  all  the  public  meetings  and  ceremonies,  political  as 
well  as  religious,  and  from  the  sacred  fire  of  the  state:  many  of  the 
individuals  marked  out  had  therefore  been  bold  enough  to  transgress 
it.  Some  had  been  seized  on  quitting  the  building  and  actually 
sacrificed;  others  had  fled  the  country  for  a  long  time  to  avoid  a 
similar  fate. 

The  guides  who  conducted  Xerxes  and  his  army  through  southern 
Thessaly  detailed  to  him  this  existing  practice,  coupled  with  the 
local  legend,  that  Athamas,  together  with  In5,  had  sought  to  com- 
pass the  death  of  Phryxus,  who,  however,  had  escaped  to  KolcUis; 
that  the  Acl^ans  had  been  enjoined  by  an  oracle  to  offer  up  Atha- 
mas himself  as  an  expiatory  sacrifice  to  release  the  country  from  the 
anger  of  the  gods;  but  that  Kvtissoros,  son  of  Phryxus,  coming  back 
from  Kolchis,  had  intercepted  the  sacrifice  of  Athamas,  whereby  t-he 
anger  of  the  gods  remained  still  un appeased,  and  an  undying  curse 
rested  upon  the  family. 

That  such  human  sacrifices  continued  to  a  greater  or  less  extent, 
even  down  to  a  period  later  than  Herodotus,  among  the  family  who 
worshiped  Atliamas  as  their  heroic  ancestor,  appears  certain :  men- 
tion is  also  made  of  similar  customs  in  parts  of  Arcadia,  and  of  Thes- 
saly, in  honor  of  PSleus  and  Cheir6n.  But  we  may  reasonably  pre- 
sume that,  in  the  period  of  greater  humanity  which  Herodotus 
witnessed,  actual  sacrifice  had  become  very  rare.    The  curse  and  tho 
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legend  still  remained,  but  were  not  called  into  practical  "working, 
except  during  periods  of  intense  national  suffering  or  apprehension, 
during  which  the  religious  sensibilities  were  always  greatly  aggra- 
vated. We  cannot  at  all  doubt  that,  during  the  alarm  created  bv  tho 
presence  of  the  Persian  king,  with  his  immense  and  iU-disciplined 
host,  the  minds  of  the  Thessalians  must  have  been  keenly  alive  to  all 
that  was  teiTific  in  their  national  stories,  and  all  that  was  expiatory 
in  their  religious  solemnities.  Moreover,  the  mind  ol  Xerxes  him- 
self was  so  awe-struck  by  the  tale  that  he  reverenced  ihe  dwelling- 
place  consecrated  to  Athamas.  The  guides  who  recounted  to  him 
the  romantic  legend  gave  it  as  the  historical  and  generating  cause  of 
the  existing  rule  ana  practice :  a  critical  inquirer  is  forced  (as  has 
been  remarked  before)  to  reverse  the  order  of  precedence,  and  to 
treat  the  practice  as  having  been  the  suggesting  cause  of  its  owa 
explanatory  legend. 

The  family  history  of  Athamas  and  the  worship  of  Zeus  Laphys- 
tios  are  expresslv  connected  by  Herodotus  with  Alos  in  Achsea 
Phthiotis — one  of  the  towns  enumerated  in  the  Iliad  as  under  the 
command  of  Achilles.  But  there  was  also  a  mountain  called  Laphys- 
tion,  and  a  temple  and  worship  of  Zeus  Laphystios  between  Orcnom- 
enos  and  Kordneia,  in  the  northern  portion  of  the  territory  known 
in  the  historical  ages  as  Boeotia.  Here,  too,  the  family  story  of  Atha- 
mas is  localized,  and  Athamas  is  presented  to  us  as  king  of  the  dis- 
tricts of  Kor6neia,  Haliartus,  and  Mount  Laphystion:  lie  is  thus 
interwoven  with  the  Orchomenian  genealogy.  Andreus  (we  are  told), 
son  of  the  river  P6neios,  was  the  first  person  who  settled  in  the 
region :  from  him  it  received  the  name  Andr^is.  Athamas,  coming 
subsequently  to  Andreus,  received  from  him  the  territory  of  Kord- 
neia and  Haliartus  with  Mount  Laphystion :  he  gave  in  marriage  to 
Andreus  Euipp6,  daughter  of  his  son  Leucdn,  and  the  issue  of  this 
marriage  was  Eteoklls,  said  to  be  the  son  of  the  river  K6phisos. 
Kordnos  and  Haliartus,  grandsons  of  the  Corinthian  Sisyphus,  were 
adopted  by  Athamas,  as  he  had  lost  all  his  children.  But  when  his 
ffrandson  Fresl)6n,  son  of  Phryxus,  returned  to  him  from  Kolchis,  he 
divided  his  territory  in  such  manner  that  Koronos  and  Haliartus 
became  the  founders  of  the  towns  which  bore  their  names.  Almdn, 
the  son  of  Sisyphus,  also  received  from  Eteokl6s  a  portion  of  terri- 
tory, where  he  established  the  village  Almdnes. 

With  Eteoklls  began,  according  to  a  statement  in  one  of  the 
Hesiodic  poems,  the  worship  of  the  Charites  or  Graces,  so  long  and 
so  solemnly  continued  atOrchomenos  in  the  periodical  festival  of  the 
Charit^sia,  to  which  many  neighboring  towns  and  districts  seem  to 
have  contributed.  He  also  distributed  the  inhabitants  into  two  tribes 
— Eteokleia  and  K6phisias.  He  died  childless,  and  was  succeeded  by 
Almos,  who  had  only  two  daughters,  Chrys6  and  Chrysogeneia.  The 
son  of  ChrysS  by  the  god  ArSs  was  Phlegyas,  the  father  and  founder 
of   the  warlike  and  predatory  Phlegyae,  who  despoiled  every  one 
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within  their  reach,  and  assaulted  not  only  the  pilgrims  on  their  road  to 
Delphi,  hut  even  the  treasures  of  the  temple  itself.  The  offended 
god  punished  them  by  continued  thunder,  by  earthquakes,  and  by 
pestilence,  which  extinguished  all  this  impious  race,  except  a  scanty 
remnant  who  fled  into  Phokis. 

Chrysogeueia,  the  other  daughter  of  Almos,  had  for  issue,  by  the 
god  Poseiddn,  Minyas:  the  son  of  Minyas  was  Orchomenos.  From 
these  two  was  derived  the  name  both  of  Minyse  for  the  people,  and 
of  Orchomenos  for  the  town.  During  the  reign  of  Orchomenos, 
Hy^ttus  came  to  him  from  Argos,  having  become  an  exile  in  conse- 
quence of  the  death  of  Molyros:  Orchomenos  assigned  to  him  a 
portion  of  land,  where  he  founded  the  village  called  HySttus.  Or- 
chomenos, having  no  issue,  was  succeeded  by  Klymenos,  son  of 
Presbon,  of  the  house  of  Athamas:  Klymenos  was  slain  by  some 
ThSbans  during  the  festival  of  Poseid6n  at  OuchSstos;  and  his  eldest 
son,  Er^rinus,  to  avenge  his  death,  attacked  the  Th^bans  with  his 
utmost  force — an  attack  in  which  he  was  so  successful  that  the 
latter  were  forced  to  submit,  and  to  pay  him  an  annual  tribute. 

The  Orchomenian  power  was  now  at  its  height:  both  Minyas  and 
Orchomenos  had  been  princes  of  surpassing  wealth,  and  the  former 
had  built  a  spacious  and  durable  edifice  which  he  had  filled  with  gold 
and  silver.  But  the  success  of  Erginus  against  Th6bes  was  soon 
terminated  and  reversed  by  the  hand  of  the  irresistible  H6rakl6s,  who 
rejected  with  disdain  the  claim  of  tribute,  and  even  mutilated  the 
envoys  sent  to  demand  it:  he  not  only  emancipated  Thebes,  but 
broke  down  and  impoverished  Orchomenos.  Erginus  in  his  old  age 
married  a  young  wife,  from  which  mutch  sprang  the  illustrious 
heroes,  or  gods,  Troph6nius  and  AgamSd^s;  though  many  (among 
whom  is  Pausanias  himself)  believed  Trophdnius  to  be  the  son  of 
Apollo.  Trophdnius,  one  of  the  most  memorable  persons  in  Grecian 
mythology,  was  worshiped  as  a  god  in  various  places,  but  with 
especial  sanctity  as  Zeus  Trophonius  at  Lebadeia:  in  his  temple  at 
this  town,  the  prophetic  manifestations  outlasted  those  of  Delphi 
itself.  Trophonius  and  Agam6dgs,  enjoying  matchless  renown  as 
architects,  built  the  temple  of  Delphi,  the  thalamus  of  Amphitry6n 
at  ThSbes,  and  also  the  inaccessible  vault  of  Hyrieus  at  Hyria,  in 
which  they  are  said  to  have  left  one  stone  removable  at  pleasure  so 
as  to  reserve  for  themselves  a  secret  entrance.  They  entered  so 
frequently,  and  stole  so  much  gold  and  silver,  that  Ilyrieus,  aston- 
ished at  his  losses,  at  length  spread  a  fine  net,  in  which  Agam^d^s 
was  inextricably  caught:'  Trophonios  cut  off  his  brother's  head  and 
carried  it  away,  so  that  the  bod^,  which  alone  remained,  was  insuf- 
ficient to  identify  the  thief.  Like  Amphiaraos,  whom  he  resembles 
in  more  than  one  respect,  Trophonius  was  swallowed  up  by  the  earth 
near  Lebadeia. 

From  Trophdnius  and  Agamdd^s  the  Orchomenian  genealogy 
passes  to  Askalaphos  and  lalmenos,  the  sons  of  Ar0s  by  Astyoch^, 
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■who  are  named  in  the  Catalogue  of  the  Iliad  as  leaders  of  the  thirty 
ships  fi*oni  Orchometios  against  Troy.  Azeiis,  the  grandfather  of 
Astyoch6  in  the  Iliad,  is  introduced  as  tlie  brother  of  Erginus  by 
Pausanias,  who  does  not  carry  the  pedigree  lower. 

The  genealogy  here  given  out  of  Pausanias  is  deserving  of  the  more 
attention  because  it  seems  to  have  been  copied  from  the  special  his- 
tory of  Orchomenos  by  the  Corinthian  Kallippus,  who  again  bor- 
rowed from  the  native  Orchomenian  poet,  Cheisias:  the  works  of  the 
latter  had  never  come  into  the  hands  of  Pausanias.  It  illustrates 
forcibly  the  principle  upon  whicli  these  mythical  genealogies  were 
framed,  for  almost  every  personage  in  the  series  is  an  Eponymus. 
Andreus  gave  his  name  to  the  countrv,  Athamas  to  the  Athamantian 
plain;  Miuyas,  OrchomenoF,  Kor6nus,  Haliiirtus,  Almos,  and 
Hy^ttus  are  each  .in  like  manner  connected  with  some  name  of 
people,  tribe,  town,  or  vilhige;  while  ChrysS  and  Chrysbgeneia  have 
their  origin  in  the  reputed  ancient  wealth  of  Orchomenos.  Abun- 
dant discrepancies  are  foUnd, however,  in  respect  to  this  old  genealogy, 
if  we  look  to  other  accounts.  According  to  one  statement,  Orchomenos 
was  the  son  of  Zeus  by  Ision6,  daughter  of  Danaus;  Minvas  wnsthe 
son  of  Orchomenos  (or  rather  Po«eid6n)  by  Hermipp6,  daughter  of 
Boedtos;  the  sons  of  Minyas  were  Presbdn,  Orchomenos,  Athamas, 
and  Diochth6ndas.  Others  represented  Minyas  as  son  of  Poseld6n 
by  Kallirrho6,  an  Oceanic  nymph,  while  Dionysius  called  him  son  of 
Ar^s,  and  Aristod^mus,  son  of  Aleas;  lastly,  there  were  hot  wanting 
authoi*s  who  teimed  both  Minvas  and  Orchomenos  sons  of  Eteoklfis. 
Nor  do  we  find  in  any  one  of  these  genealogies  the  name  of  Amphion, 
the  son  of  lasus,  who  figures  so  prominently  hi  the  Odyssey  as  king 
of  Orchomenos,  and  wh'ose  beautiful  daughter  Chl6ris  is  married  to 
N61eu8.  Pausanias  mentions  him,  but  not  as  king,  which  is  the 
denomination  given  to  him  in  Homer. 

The  discrepancies  here  cited  are  hardly  necessory  in  order  to  prove 
that  these  Orchomenian  genealogies  possess  no  historical  value.  Yet 
some  probable  inferences  appear  deducible  from  the  general  tenor  of 
the  legends,  whether  the  facts  and  persons  of  which  Ihey  are  com- 
posed be  real  or  fictitious. 

Throughout  all  the  historical  age,  Orchomenos  is  a  niember  of  the 
Boeotian  confederation.  But  the  Boeotians  are  said  to  have  been 
immigrants  into  the  territory  which  bore  their  name  from  Thessaly; 
and  prior  to  the  time  of  their  immigration,  Orchomenos  and  the  sur- 
rounding territory  appear  as  possessed  by  the  Minyee,  who  kre 
recognized  in  that  locality  both  in  the  Iliad  and  in  the  Odvssey,  and 
from  whom  the  constantly  recurring  Eponymus,  king  Minyas,  is 
borrowed  by  the  genealogists.  Poetical  legend  connects  the  Orcho- 
menian Minyae,  on  the  one  side,  with  l^los  and  Triphylia  in  Pelo- 
ponnesus; on  the  other  side,  with  Phthiotis  and  the  town  of  Idlkos 
in  Thessaly ;  also  with  Corinth,  through  Sisyphus  and  his  sons. 
PherekydSs  represented  N61eu8,  king  of  Pylos,  as  having  also  been 
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king  of  Orchomenos.  In  the  region  of  Triphylia,  near  to  or  coinci- 
dent with  P3ios,  a  Minyeian  river  is  mentioned  by  Homer;  and  we 
find  traces  of  residents  called  Minya?  even  in  the  historical  times, 
tliough  the  account  given  by  Herodotus  of  the  way  in  which  they 
came  thither  is  strange  and  unsatisfactory. 

Before  the  great  changes  which  took  place  in  the  inhabitants  of 
Greece  from  the  immigration  of  the  Thespr6tians  into  Thessaly,  of 
the  Boedtians  into  Boedtia,  and  of  the  Dorians  and  ^tolians  into 
Peloponnesus,  at  a  date  which  we  have  no  means  of  determining,  the 
Minya?  and  tribes  fraternally  connected  with  them  seem  to  have 
occupied  a  large  portion  of  the  surface  of  Greece,  from  Idlkos  in 
Thessaly  to  PyTos  in  the  Peloponnesus.  The  wealth  of  Orchomenos 
is  renowned  even  in  the  Hiad;  and  when  we  study  its  topogmphy  in 
detail,  we  are  furnished  with  a  probable  explanation  both  of  its  pros- 
perity and  its  decay.  Orchomenos  w^s  situated  on  the  northern 
bank  of  the  lake  Kopats,  which  receives  not  only  the  river  KSphisos 
from  the  valleys  of  PhOkis.  but  also  other  rivers  from  Parnassus  and 
Helicdn.  The  waters  of  the  lake  find  more  than  one  subterranean 
egress — partly  through  natural  rifts  and  cavities  in  the  limestone 
mountains,  partly  through  a  tunnel  pierced  artificial!}'  more  than  a 
mile  in  length — into  the  plain  on  the  north-eastern  side,  from  whence 
they  flow  into  the  Eubcean  sea  near  Larymna.  And  it  appears  that, 
80  long  SIS  these  channels  were  diligently  ws^tched  and  kept  clear,  a 
lar^e  portion  of  the  lake  was  in  the  condition  of  alluvial  land,  pre- 
eminent! v  rich  and  fertile.  But  when  the  channels  came  to  be  either 
neglected  or  designedly  choked  up  by  an  enemy,  the  water  accumu- 
lated to  such  a  degree  as  to  occupy  the  soil  of  more  than  one  ancient 
town,  to  endanger  the  position  of  KdpsB.  and  to  occasion  the  change 
of  tlie  site  of  Orchomenos  itself  from  the  plain  to  the  declivity  of 
Mount  Hyphanteion.  An  engineer,  Krat^s,  began  the  clearance  of 
the  obstructed  water-courses  in  the  reign  of  Alexander  the  Great, 
and  by  his  commission — the  destroyer  of  Thebes  being  anxious  to 
re-establish  the  extinct  prosperity  of  Orcliomenos.  He  succeeded  so 
far  as  partially  to  drain  and  diminish  the  lake,  whereby  the  site  of 
more  than  one  ancient  city  was  rendered  visible;  but  the  revival  of 
Thebes  by  Kassander,  after  the  decease  of  Alexander,  arrested  the 
progress  of  the  undertaking,  and  the  lake  soon  regained  its  former 
dimensions,  to  contract  which  no  further  attempt  was  made. 

According  to  the  Th^ban  legend,  H^rakies,  after  his  defeat  of 
Erginus,  had  blocked  up  the  exit  of  the  waters,  and  converted  the 
Orchomenian  plain  into  a  lake.  The  spreading  of  these  waters  is 
thus  connected  with  the  humiliation  of  the  Minyse;  and  there  can  be 
little  hesitation  in  ascribipg  to  these  ancient  tenants  of  Orchomenos, 
before  it  became  Boeotized,  the  enlargement  and  preservation  of  the 
pirotective  channels.  Nor  could  such  an  object  have  been  accom- 
plished without  combined  action  and  acknowledged  ascendency  on 
the  part  of  that  city  over  its  neighbors^  extending  even  to  the  sep,  at 
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Larymna,  -where  the  river  KSphisos  discharges  itself.  Of  its  extended 
influence,  as  well  as  of  its  maritime  activity,  we  find  a  remarkable 
evidence  in  the  ancient  and  venerated  Amphiktyony  at  Kalauria. 
The  little  island  so  named,  near  the  harbor  of  TroezSn,  in  Pelopon- 
nesus, was  sacred  to  Poseidon,  and  an  asylum  of  inviolable  sanctity. 
At  the  temple  of  Poseiddn,  in  Kalauria,  there  had  existed,  from 
unknown  date,  a  periodical  sacrifice,  celebrated  by  seven  cities  la 
common — Hermion§,  Epidaurus,  ^gina,  Atlieus,  trasiae,  Nauplia, 
and  the  Minyeian  Orchomenos.  This  ancient  religious  combinatioa 
dates  from  the  time  when  Nauplia  was  independent  of  Argbs,  and 
Prasiae  of  Sparta:  Argos  and  Sparta,  according  to  the  usual  practice 
in  Greece,  continued  to  fulfill  the  obligation  each  on  the  part  of  its 
respective  dependent.  Six  out  of  the  seven  states  are  at  once  sea- 
towns,  and  near  enough  to  Kalauria  to  account  for  their  participation 
in  this  Amphiktyony.  But  the  junction  of  Orchomenos,  from  its 
comparative  remoteness,  becomes  inexplicable,  except  on  the  suppo- 
sition that  its  territory  reached  the  sea,  and  that  it  enjoyed  a  con- 
siderable maritime  traffic — a  fact  which  helps  to  elucidate  both  its 
legendary  connection  with  Idlkos,  and  its  partnership  in  what  is 
Ciuled  the  Idnic  emigration. 

The  great  power  of  Orchomenos  was  broken  down  and  the  city 
reduced  to  a  secondary  and  half -dependent  position  by  the  Boedtians 
of  Thebes;  at  what  time  and  under  what  circumstances,  history  has 
not  preserved.  The  story  that  the  Th^ban  hero,  H^rakl^s,  rescued 
his  native  city  from  servitude  and  tribute  to  Orchomenos,  since  it 
comes  from  a  Kadmeian  and  not  from  an  Orchomenian  legend,  and 
since  the  details  of  it  were  favorite  subjects  of  commemoration  in 
the  Th6ban  temples,  affords  a  presumption  that  Thebes  was  really 
once  dependent  on  Orchomenos.  Moreover,  the  savage  mutilations 
inflicted  by  the  hero  on  the  tribute-seeking  envoys,  so  faithfully 
portrayed  m  his  surname  Rhinokoloust^s,  infuse  into  the  mythe  a 
portion  of  that  bitter  feeling  which  so  long  prevailed  between  Thebes 
and  Orchomenos,  and  whi(3i  led  the  Th6bans,  as  soon  as  th^  battle 
of  Leuktra  had  placed  supremacy  in  their  hands,  to  destroy  and 
depopulate  their  rival.  The  ensuing  generation  saw  the  same  fate 
retorted  upon  Thebes,  combined  with  the  restoration  of  Orchomenos. 
The  legendary  grandeur  of  this  city  continued,  long  after  it  had 
ceased  to  be  distinguished  for  wealth  and  power,  imperishably 
recorded  both  in  the  minds  of  the  nobler  citizens  and  in  the  compo- 
sitions of  the  poets:  the  emphatic  language  of  Pausauias  shows  how 
much  he  found  concerning  it  in  the  old  epic. 

Section  II.— Daughters  of  uEolus. 

With  several  of  the  daughters  of  -^olus  memorable  mythical  pedi- 
grees and  narratives  are  connected.  AlkyonS  married  K6yx,  the 
son  of  Edsphoros,  but  both  she  and  her  husband  displayed  in  a  high 
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degree  the  overweening  insolence  common  in  tlie  uEolic  race.  The 
wife  called  her  husband  Zeus,  while  he  addressed  her  as  H6r^,  for 
which  presumptuous  act  Zeus  punished  them  by  changing  both  into 
birds. 

Canac§  had  by  the  god  Poseid6n  several  children,  among  whom 
were  Epdpeus  and  Aldeus.  Aldeus  married  IphimMea;  who  became 
enamored  of  the  god  Poseidon,  and  boasted  of  her  intitnacy  with 
him.  She  had  by  him  two  sons,  Otos  and  Ephialt^s,  the  huge  and 
formidable  Aloids, — Titanic  beings,  nine  fathoms  in  height  and  nine 
cubits  in  breadth,  even  in  their  boyhood,  before  they  had  attained 
their  full  strength.  These  Aldids  defied  and  insulted  the  gods  of 
Olympus.  They  paid  their  court  to  H^r6  and  Artemis ;  moreover,  they 
even  seized  and  bound  Ar6s,  confining  him  in  a  brazen  chamber  for 
thirteen  months.  No  one  knew  where  he  was,  and  the  intolerable 
chain  would  have  worn  him  to  death  had  not  Eribcea,  the  jealous  step- 
mother of  the  Aldids,  revealed  the  place  of  his  detention  to  Hermes, 
who  carried  him  surreptitiously  away  when  at  the  last  extremity. 
ArSs  could  obtain  no  atonement  for  such  an  indignity.  Otos  and 
EphialtSs  even  prepared  to  assault  the  gods  in  heaven,  piling  up  Ossa 
on  Olympus  and  Pelion  on  Ossa  in  order  to  reach  them.  And  this 
they  would  have  accomplished  had  they  been  allowed  to  grow  to 
their  full  maturity;  but  the  arrows  of  Apollo  put  a  timely  end  to 
their  short-lived  career. 

The  genealogy  assigned  to  Kalyk^,  another  daughter  of  -^olus, 
conducts  us  from  Tessaly  to  Elis  and  ^tdlia.  She  married  Aethlius 
(the  son  of  Zeus  by  Prdtogeueia,  daughter  of  Deukali6n  and  sister 
of  Hell^n),  who  conducted  a  colony  out  of  Thessaly,  and  settled  in 
the  territory  of  Elis.  He  had  for  his  son  Endymion,  respecting 
'  whom  the  Hesiodic  Catalogue  and  the  Eoiai  related  several  wonderful 
things.  Zeus  granted  him  the  privilege  of  determining  the  hour  of 
his  own  death,  and  even  translated  him  into  heaven,  which  he  for- 
feited by  daring  to  pay  court  to  H6r^:  his  vision  in  this  criminal 
attempt  was  cheated  by  a  cloud,  and  he  was  cast  out  into  the  under- 
world. According  to  other  stories,  his  great  beauty  caused  the  god- 
dess S61^n6  to  become  enamored  of  him,  and  to  visit  him  by  night 
during  his  sleep: — the  sleep  of  Endymion  became  a  proverbial  expres- 
sion for  enviable,  undisturbed,  and  deathless  repose.  Endymion  had 
for  issue  (Pausanias  gives  us  three  different  accounts,  and  Apollo- 
ddrus  a  fourth,  of  the  name  of  his  wife),  Epeios,  uEtolus,  PaeCn,  and 
a  daughter  Eurj'^kyd^.  He  caused  his  three  sons  to  riin  a  race  on' 
the  stadium  at  Olympia,  and  Epeios,  being  victorious,  was  rewarded 
by  becoming  his  successor  in  the  kingdom:  it  was  after  him  that  the 
people  were  denominated  Epeians. 

Epeios  had  no  male  issue,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  nephew  Eleios, 
son  of  Eurykyd6  by  the  god  PoseidOn :  the  name  of  the  people  was 
then  changed  from  Epeians  to  Eleians.  ^t61us,  the  brother  of 
Epeios,  having  slain  Apis,  son  of  Phoroneus,  was  compelled  to  flee 
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from  the  country:  he  crossed  the  Corinthian  gulf  and  settled  in  the 
territory  then  called  Kur^tis,  but  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of 
^tdlia. 

The  son  of  Eleios, — or,  according  to  other  accounts,  of  the  god 
Helios,  of  PoseidOn,  or  of  Phorbas, — is  Augeas,  whom  we  find  men- 
tioned in  the  Iliad  as  king  of  the  Epeians  or  Eleians.  Augeas  was 
rich  in  all  sorts  of  rural  wealth,  and  possessed  herds  of  cattle  so 
numerous  that  the  dung  of  the  animals  accumulated  in  the  stable  or 
cattle-inclosures  beyond  all  power  of  endurance.  Eurystheus,  as  an 
insult  to  H6rakl6s,  imposed  upon  him  the  obligation  of  cleansing 
this  stable:  the  hero,  disdaining  to  carry  off  the  dung  upon  his  shoul- 
ders, turned  the  course  of  the  river  Alpheios  through  the  building, 
and  thus  swept  the  incumbrance  away.  But  Augeas,  in  spite  of  so 
signal  a  service,  refused  to  Hi§rakl6s  the  promised  reward,  though 
his  son  Phyleus  protested  against  such  treachery,  and,  when  he  found 
that  he  could  not  induce  his  father  to  keep  faith,  retired  in  sorrow 
and  wrath  to  the  island  of  Dulichion.  To  avenge  the  deceit  pnKj- 
ticed  upon  him,  HSraklfis  inVaded  Elis;  but  Augeas  had  powerfttl 
auxiliaries,  especially  his  nephews,  the  two  Molionids  (sons  of 
Poseiddn  by  Molion6,  the  wife  of  Akt6r),  Eurytos  and  Kteatos. 
These  two  miraculous  brothers,  of  transcendent  force,  grew  together, 
— having  one  body,  but  two  hettds  and  four  arms.  Such  was  theit 
irresistible  might  that  H^rakl6s  was  defeated  and  repelled  from  Elis: 
but  pi^sently  the  Eleians  sent  the  two  Molionid  brothers  as  Thedri 
(sacred  envoys)  to  the  Isthmian  games,  and  H6rakl6s,  placing  himself 
in  ambush  at  Klednse,  surprised  and  killed  them  as  they  passed 
through.  For  this  murderous  act  the  Eleians  in  vain  endeavored  to 
obtain  redress  both  at  Corinth  and  at  Argos;  which  is  assigned  as 
the  reason  for  the  self-ordained  exclusion,  prevalent  throughout  a]l 
the  historical  age,  that  no  Eleian  athlete  would  ever  present  himself 
as  a  competitor  at  the  Isthmian  games.  The  Molionids  being  thus 
removed,  HSrakl^s  again  invaded  Elis,  and  killed  Augeafi  along  with 
his  children, — all  except  Phyletis,  whom  he  brought  over  from  Du- 
lichion, and  put  in  possession  of  his  father's  kingdom.  According  to 
the  more  gentle  narrative  which  Piiusahias  adopts,  Augeas  was  not 
killed,  but  pardoned  at  the  request  of  Phyleus.  He  was  worshiped 
as  a  hero  even  down  to  the  time  of  that  author.  f 

It  was  on  occasion  of  this  conquest  of  Elis,  according  to  the  old 

mythe  which  Pindar  has  ennobled  in  a  magnificent  ode,  that  H6rakl6s 

first  consecrated  the  ground  of  Olympia  and  established  the  Olympic 

i  games.     Such,  at  least,  was  one  of  the  many  fables  respecting  the 

origin  of  that  memorable  institution. 

It  has  already  been  mentioned  that  uEtClus,  son  of  Endymi6n. 
quitted  Peloponnesus  in  consequence  of  having  slain  Apis.  The 
country  on  the  north  of  the  Corinthian  gulf,  between  the  rivers 
Eu^nus  and  Achel6us,  received  from  him  tlie  name  of  jEtdlia, 
instead  of  that  of  Kur^tis:  he  acquired  possession  of  it  after  haying 
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slain  D5rus,  Liiodokus,  and  PolypoetSs,  sons  of  Apollo  and  Phthia, 
by  whom  he  had  been  well  received.  He  ^jad  by  his  wife  PronoO 
(the  daughter  of  Phorbas)  two  sons,  Pleuron  and  KalydOo,  and  from 
them  the  two  chief  towns  in  .^tdlia  were  named.  PleurOn  married 
XanthippS,  daughter  of  DOrus,  and  had  for  his  son  Ag6n6r,  from 
T^hom  sprang  Portheus,  or  Porthadn,  and  DemonlkS:  EuSnos  and 
Thestius  were  children  of  the  lattier  by  the  god  ArSs. 

Portheus  had  thriee  sons,  Agrius,  Melas,  and  (Eneus:  among  the 
offspring  of  Thestius  were  Althaea  and  LMa, — names  which  bring 
us  to  a  period  of  interest  in  this  legendary  history.  L§da  mar- 
ries Tyndareus  and  becomes  mother  of  Helena  and  the  Dioskuri: 
Althaea  marries  (Eneus,  and  has,  among  other  children,  Meleager 
and  Deianeira;  the  latter  being  begotteh  by  the  god  Dionysus,  and 
the  former  by  Af6s.  Tydeus  also  is  his  floh,  the  father  of  I)iom6d6s: 
warlike  eminence  goes  hand  in  hand  with  tragic  calamity  among  the 
members  of  this  memorable  family. 

We  ar6  fortunate  enough  to  find  the  legiend  of  Althaea  and 
Meleager  set  forth  at  considerable  length  in  the  Iliad,  in  the  speech 
addressed  by  Phoenix  to  appease  the  wrath  of  Achilles.  (Eneus, 
king  of  Kalydon,  in  tlie  vintage  sacrifices  which  he  offered  to  the 
gods,  omitted  to  include  Artemis:  the  misguided  man  either  forgot 
her  or  cared  hot  for  her;  and  the  goddess,  provoked  by  such  an 
insult,  sent  against  the  vineyards  of  (Eneus  a  wild  boar  of  vast  size 
ahd  strength,  wlio  tore  up  the  trees  by  the  root,  and  laid  prostrate 
all  their  frhit.  .  So  tenible  was  this  boar  that  nothing  less  than  a 
numerous  body  of  men  Could  venture  to  attack  him:  Meleager,  the 
son  of  (Eneus,  however*  having  got  together  a  considerable  number 
of  companions,  partly  from  the  KurSles  of  PleUrOii,  at  length  slew 
him.  But  the  anger  of  Artemii  wtw  not  yet  appeased.  She  raised  a 
dispute  among  the  combatants  respecting  the  possession  of  the  boar's 
head  and  hide — the  trophies  of  victory.  In  this  dispute  Meleager 
slew  the  brother  of  his  mother  Althaea,  prince  of  the  Kur^tes  of 
Pleurdn:  these  Kur^tes  attacked  the  iEtdlians  of  Kalyddn  in  order 
to  avenge  their  chief.  So  long  as  Meleager  contended  in  the  field 
the  ^lOlians  had  the  superiority.  But  he  presently  refused  to  come 
forth,  indignant  at  the  curses  imprecated  upon  him  by  his  mother. 
For  Althaea,  wrung  with  sorrow  for  the  death  of  her  brother,  flung 
herself  upon  the  ground  in  tears,  beat  the  earth  violently  with  her 
hands,  and  implored  Had^s  and  Persephon6  to  inflict  death  upon 
Meleager, — a  prayer  which  the  unrelenting  Erinnyes  in  Erebus 
heard  but  too  well.  So  keenly  did  the  hero  resent  this  behavior  of 
his  mother  that  he  kept  aloof  from  the  war.  Accordingly,  the 
KurStes  not  only  drove  the  ^tOlians  from  the  field,  but  assailed  the 
walls  and  gates  of  KalydCn,  and  were  on  the  point  of  overwhelming 
its  dismayed  inhabitants.  There  was  no  hope  of  safety  except  in  the 
arm  of  Meleager;  but  Meleager  lay  in  his  chamber  by  the  side  of  his 
beautiful  wife  Kleopatra,  the  daughter  of  Idas,  and  heeded  not  the 
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necessity.  While  the  shouts  of  expected  victory  were  heard  from 
the  assailants  at  the  gates,  the  ancient  men  of  ^tolia  and  the  priests 
pf  the  gods  earnestly  besought  Meleager  to  come  forth,  offering  him 
his  choice  of  the  fattest  laud  in  the  plain  of  Kalyddn.  His  dearest 
friends,  his  father  (Eneus,  his  sisters,  and  even  his  mother  herself, 
added  their  supplications — but  he  remained  inflexible.  At  length  the 
Kur^tes  penetrated  into  the  town  and  began  to  burn  it:  at  this  last 
moment,  Kleopatra  his  wife  addressed  to  him  her  pathetic  appeal,  to 
avert  from  her  and  from  his  family  the  desperate  horrors  impending 
over  them, all.  Meleager  could  no  longer  resist:  he  put  on  his  armor, 
went  forth  from  his  chamber,  and  repelled  the  enemy.  But,  when 
the  danger  was  over,  his  countrymen  withheld  from  him  the  splendid 
presents  which  they  had  promised,  because  he  had  rejected  their 
prayers,  and  had  come  forth  only  when  his  own  haughty  caprice 
dictated. 

Such  is  the  legend  of  Meleager  in  the  Iliad:  a  verse  in  the  second 
book  mentions  simply  the  death  of  Meleager,  without  further  details, 
as  a  reason  why  Thoas  appeared  in  command  of  the  -^l61ians  before 
Troy. 

Later  poets  both  enlarged  and  altered  the  fable.  The  Hesiodie 
Eoiai,  as  well  as  the  old  poem  called  the  Minyas,  represented  Meleager 
as  having  been  slain  by  Apollo,  who  aided  the  Kur^tes  in  the  war; 
and  the  incident  of  the  burning  brand,  though  quite  at  variance  with 
Homer,  is  at  least  as  old  as  the  tragic  poet  Phrynichus,  earlier  than 
jEschylus.  The  Moerse,  or  Fate^,  presenting  themselves  to  Althaea 
shortly  after  the  birth  of  Meleager,  predicted  that  the  child  would  die 
so  soon  as  the  brand  then  burning  on  the  fire  near  at  hand  should  be 
consumed.  Altliaja  snatched  it  from  the  flames  and  extinguished  it, 
preserving  it  with  the  utmost  care,  until  she  became  incensed  against 
Meleager  for  the  death  of  her  brother.  She  then  cast  it  into  the  fire, 
and  as  soon  as  it  was  consumed  the  life  of  Meleager  was  brought  to  a 
close. 

We  know  from  the  censure  of  Pliny  that  Sophokl^s  heightened 
the  pathos  of  this  subject  by  his  account  of  the  mournful  death  of 
Meleager's  sisters,  who  perished  from  excess  of  grief.  They  were 
changed  into  the  birds  called  Meleagrides,  and  their  never-ceasing 
tears  ran  together  into  amber.  But  in  the  hands  of  Euripides — 
whether  originally  through  him  or  not,  we  cannot  tell — Atalanta 
became  the  prominent  figure  and  motive  of  the  piece,  while  the  party 
convened  to  hunt  the  Kalydonian  boar  was  made  to  comprise  all  the 
distinguished  heroes  from  every  quarter  of  Greece.  In  fact,  asHeyne 
justly  remarks,  this  event  is  one  of  the  four  aggregate  dramas  of 
Grecian  heroic  life,  along  with  the  Argonautic  expedition,  the  siege 
of  Thebes,  and  the  Trojan  war. 

To  accomplish  the  destruction  of  the  terrific  animal  which  Artemis 
in  her  wrath  had  sent  forth,  Meleager  assembled  not  merely  tlie 
choice  youti  among  the  Kur^tes  and  -^tOlians  (as  we  find  in  the 
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Iliad),  but  an  illustrious  troop,  including  KastCr  and  Pollux,  Idas 
and  Lynkeus,  P61eus  and  Telamdn,  Theseus  and  Peirithons,  Ankseus 
and  ifSpheus,  Jasou,  Amphiaraus,  Adm^tus,  Eurytion,  and  others. 
Nest6r  and  Phoenix,  who  appear  as  old  men  before  the  walls  of  Troy, 
exhibited  their  early  prowess  as  auxiliaries  to  the  suffering  Kaly- 
ddnians.  Conspicuous  amid  them  all  stood  the  virgin  Atalanta, . 
daughter  of  the  Arcadian  Schceneus;  beautiful  and  matchless  for 
swiftness  of  foot,  but  living  in  the  forest  as  a  huntress  and  unaccept- 
able to  AphroditQ.  Several  of  the  heroes  were  slain  by  the  boar; 
others  escaped  by  various  stratagems:  at  length  Atalanta  first  shot 
him  in  the  back,  next  Amphiaraus  in  the  eye,  and,  lastly,  Meleager 
killed  him.  Enamored  of  the  beauty  of  Atalanta,  Meleager  made 
over  to  her  the  chief  spoils  of  the  animal,  on  the  plea  that  she  had 
inflicted  the  first  wound.  But  his  uncles,  the  brothers  of  Thestius, 
took  .them  away  from  her,  jxsserting  their  rights  Jis  next  of  kin,  if 
Meleager  declined  to  keep  the  prize  for  himself:  the  latter,  exasper- 
ated at  this  behavior,  slew  them.  AlthaBa,  in  deep  sorrow  for  her 
brothers  and  wrath  against  her  son,  is  impelled  to  produce  the  fatal 
brand  which  she  had  so  lon^  treasured  up,  and  consign  it  to  the 
flames.  The  tragedy  concludes  with  the  voluntary  death  both  of 
Althaea  and  Kleopatra. 

Interesting  as  the  Arcadian  huntress  Atalanta  is  in  herself,  she 
is  an  intrusion,  and  not  a  very  convenient  intrusion,  into  the 
Homeric  story  of  the  Kalyd6nian  boar-hunt,  wherein  another  female, 
Kleopatra,  already  occupied  the  foreground.  But  the  more  recent 
version  became  accredited  throughout  Greece,  and  was  sustained 
by  evidence  which  few  persons  in  those  days  felt  any  inclination  to 
controvert.  For  Atalanta  carried  away  with  her  the  spoils  and  head 
of  the  boar  into  Arcadia;  and  there  tor  successive  centuries  hung 
the  identical  hide  and  the  gigantic  tusks,  of  three  feet  in  length,  in 
the  temple  of  Ath6n6  Alea  at  Tegea.  Kallimachus  mentions  them 
as  being  there  preserved,  in  the  third  century  before  the  Christian 
era;  but  the  extraordinary  value  set  upon  them  is  best  proved  by  the 
fact  that  the  emperor  Augustus  took  away  the  tusks  from  Tegea, 
along  with  the  great  statue  of  Ath6n6  Alea,  and  conveyed  them  to 
Rome,  to  be  there  preserved  among  the  public  curiosities.  Even  a 
century  and  a  half  afterward,  when  Pausanias  visited  Greece,  the 
skin,  worn  out  with  age,  was  shown  to  him,  while  the  robbery  of  the 
tusks  had  not  been  forgotten.  Nor  were  these  relics  of  the  boar  the 
only  memento  preserved  at  Tegea  of  the  heroic  enterprise.  On  the 
pcaiment  of  the  temple  of  Ath^nS  Alea,  unparalleled  in  Pelopon- 
nesus for  beauty  and  grandeur,  the  illustrious  statuary  Skopms  had 
executed  one  of  his  most  finished  reliefs,  representing  the  KalydO- 
nian  hunt.  Atalanta  and  Meleager  were  placed  in  the  front  rank  of 
the  assailants;  while  Ankaeus,  one  of  the  Tegean  heroes,  to  whom 
the  tusks  of  the  boar  had  proved  fatal,  was  represented  as  sinking 
under  his  death-wound  into  the  arms  of  his  brother  Epochos.     And 
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Pausanias  observes  that  the  Tegeans,  while  they  had  manifested 
the  same  honorable  forwardness  as  other  Arcadian  communities  in 
the  conquest  of  Troy,  the  repulse  of  Xerxes,  and  the  battle  of  Dipsa 
against  Sparta,  might  fairly  claim  to  themselves,  through  Ankaeus 
and  Atalanta,  that  they  alone  among  all  Arcadians  had  participated 
in  the  glory  of  the  Kalyddnian  boar -hunt.  So  entire  and  unsuspecV 
ing  is  the  faith  both  of  the  Tegeans  and  of  Puusanias  in  the  past 
historical  reality  of  this  romantic  adventure.  Strabo,  indeed,  tries 
to  transform  the  romance  into  something  which  has  the  outward 
semblance  of  history,  by  remarking  that  the  quarrel  respect  ing  the 
boar's  head  and  hide  cannot  have  been  the  real  cause  of  war  bet  ween 
the  Kur^tes  and  the  ^tdliansj  the  true  giound  of  dispute  (be  con- 
tends) was  probably  the  possession  of  a  portion  of  territory.  His 
remarks  on  this  head  are  analogous  to  those  of  Thucydid^saiid  other 
critics,  when  they  ascribe  the  Trojan  war,  not  to  the  rape  of  Helen, 
but  to  views  of  conquest  or  political  apprehensions.  But  he  treats 
the  general  fact  of  the  battle  between  the  Kur^tes  and  the  ^tolians, 
mentioned  in  the  Iliad,  as  something  unquestionably  real  and  his- 
torical— recapituhiting  at  the  same  time  a  variety  of  aiscrepancies  oa. 
the  part  of  different  authors,  but  not  giving  any  decision  of  his  owa 
respecting  their  truth  or  falsehood. 

In  the  same  manner  as  Atalanta  was  intruded  into  the  KalydOnian 
hunt,  so  also  she  seems  to  have  been  introduced  into  the  memorable 
funeral  games  celebrated  alter  the  decease  of  Pelias  at  lolkos,  in 
which  she  had  no  place  at  the  time  when  the  works  on  the  chest  of 
Kyi3selus  were  executed.  '  But  her  native  and  genuine  locality  is 
Arcadia;  where  her  race-course,  near  to  the  town  of  Methj^drion, 
was  shown  even  in  the  days  of  Pausanias.  This  race-course  had 
been  the  scene  of  destruction  for  more  than  one  unsuccessful  suitor. 
For  Atalanta,  averse  to  marriage,  had  proclaimed  that  hpr  hand 
should  only  be  won  by  the  competitor  who  would  surpass  her  in 
running:  all  who  tried  and  failed  were  condemned  to  die,  and  many 
were  the  persons  to  whom  her  beauty  and  swiftness,  alike  unparal- 
leled, had  proved  fatal.  At  length  Meilanidn,  who  had  vainly  tried 
to  win  her  affections  by  assiduous  services  in  her  hunting  excursions, 
ventured  to  enter  the  perilous  lists.  Aware  that  he  could  not  hope 
to  outrun  her  except  by  stratagem,  he  had  obtained,  by  the  kindness 
of  Aphrodite,  three  golden  apples  from  the  garden  of  the  Hesperides, 
which  he  successively  let  fall  near  to  her  while  engaged  in  the  race. 
The  maiden  could  not  resist  the  temptation  of  plckmg  them  up,  and 
was 'thus  overcome:  she  became  the  wife  of  Meilanidn,  and  the 
mother  of  the  Arcadian  Parthenopseus,  one  of  the  seven  chiefs  who 
perished  in  the  siege  of  Thebes. 

We  have  yet  another  female  in  the  family  of  (Eneus  whose  na|ne 
the  legend  has  immortalized.  His  daughter  Deianeira  was  sought  ii^ 
marriage  by  the  river-god  Achelous,  who  presented  himself  in  vailous 
tdiapes,  first  as  a  serpent,  and  afterward  as  a  bull.    From  the  ixnpQi- 
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tunity  of  this  baleful  suitor  she  was  rescued  by  the  arrival  of  H^r-; 
akl§s,  who  encountered  Acheldus,  vanquished  him,  and  broke  dS  one 
of  his  horns,  which  Acheldus  mnsomed  by  surrendering  to  him  the 
horn  of  Amaltheia,  endued  with  the  miraculous  property  of  supply- 
ing the  possessor  w\|;h  abundance  of  any  food  and  drinfe  which  he 
desired.  Hdrakl^s,  being  rewarded  for  his  prowess  by  tlie  possession 
of  Deianeira,  made  over  the  horn  of  Amaltheia  as  his  marriage-present 
to  CEneus.  Compelled  to  leave  the  residence  of  CEneus,  in  conse- 
quence of  having  in  a  fit  of  anger  struck  the  youthful  attendant 
iEunomus,  and  involuntarily  killed  him.  H6rakl6s  retired  to  Trachit 
crossing  the  river  EuSnus  at  the  place  where  the  Centaur  Nessu^ 
was  accustomed  to  carry  over  passengers  for  hire.  Nessus  carried 
over  Deianeira,  but,  when  he  had  arrived  on  tlie  other  side^  began  to 
treat  her  with  rudeness,  upon  which  H^raklOs  slew  him  with  an 
arrow  tinged  by  the  poison  of  the  Lernsean  hydra.  The  dying  Cen- 
taur advised  Deianeira  to  preserve  the  poisoned  blood  which  flowed 
from  his  wound,  telling  her  that  it  would  operate  as  a  philter  to 
regaiu  for  her  the  affections  of  H@rakl6s,  in  case  she  should  ever  be 
threatened  by  a  rival.  Some  time  afterward  the  hero  saw  and 
loved  the  beautiful  lolS,  daughter  of  Eurytos,  king  of  (Ec^alia:  he 
stormed  the  town,  killed  Eurytos,  and  made  I0I6  his  captive.  The 
misguided  Deianeira  now  had  recourse  to  her  supposed  philter:  she 
sent  as  a  present  to  H6rakl6s  a  splendid  tunic,  imbued  secretly  with' 
the  poisoned  blopd  of  the  Centaur.  HSraklSs  adorned  himself  with 
the  tunic  on  the  occasion  of  offering  a  solemn  sacrifice  to  Zeus  on 
the  promontory  of  K6noeon  in  EubSa:  but  the  fatal  garment,  when 
once  put  on,  clung  to  him  indissolublv,  burnt  his  skin  and  flesh,  and 
occasioned  an  agony  of  pain  from  which  he  was  only  relieved  by 
death.  Deianeira  slew  herself  in  despair  at  this  disastrous  catas- 
trophe. 

We  have  not  yet  exhausted  the  eventful  career  of  CEneus  and  his 
famil)r — ennobled  among  the  iBtolians  especially,  both  by  religious 
wonship  and  by  poetical  eulogy— and  favorite  themes  not  merely  in 
some  of  the  Hesiodic  poems,  but  also  in  other  ancient  epic  produc- 
tions, the  Alkmaednis  and  the  Cyclic  Th^bais,  By  another  marriage, 
CEneus  had  for  his  son  Tydeus,  whose  poetical  celebrity  is  attested 
by  the  many  different  accounts  given  both  of  the  name  and  condi- 
tion of  his  mother.  Tydeus,  having  slain  his  cousins,  the  sons  of 
Melas,  who  wei^e  conspiring  against  CEneus,  was  forced  to  become 
an  exile,  and  took  refuge  at  Argos  with  Adrastus,  whose  dauirliter 
Deipyl6  he  married.  The  issue  of  this  marriage  was  Diom'ed^s, 
whose  brilliant  exploits  in  the  siege  of  Troy  were  not  less  celebrated 
than  those  of  his  father  at  the  siege  of  Thebes.  After  the  departure 
of  Tydeus,  CEneus  was  deposed  by  the  sons  of  Agrios.  He  fell  into 
extreme  poverty  and  wretchedness,  from  which  he  was  only  rescued 
by  his  grandson  Diom6d^,  after  the  conquest  of  Troy.  The  suffer- 
ings of  this  ancient  warrior,  and  the  final  restoration  and  revenge  by 
H.  G.  I  — « 
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Diom6d6s,  were  the  subject  of  a  lost  tragedy  of  EuripidSs,  "which 
even  the  ridicule  of  Aristophanes  demonstrates  to  have  been  emi- 
nently pathetic. 

Though  the  genealogy  just  given  of  (Eneus  is  in  part  Homeric, 
and  seems  to  have  been  followed  generally  by  the  mythographers, 
yet  we  find  another  totally  at  variance  with  it  in  Hekaiseus,  which 
he  doubtless  borrowed  from  some  of  tlie  old  poets:  the  simplicity  of 
the  story  annexed  to  it  seems  to  attest  its  antiquity.  Orestheus,  son 
of  Beukalion,  Urst  passed  into  ^tdlia,  and  acquired  the  kingdom: 
he  was  father  of  Phytios,  who  was  father  of  U^neus.  ^tolus  was 
son  of  (Eneus. 

The  original  migration  of  ^t61u8  from  Elis  to  ^tOlia — ^and  the 
subsequent  establishment  in  Elis  of  Oxylus,  his  descendant  in  the 
tenth  generation,  along  with  the  Dorian  mvaders  of  Peloponnesus— 
were  commemorated  by  two  inscriptions,  one  in  the  agora  of  Elis, 
the  other  in  that  of  the  ^tClian  chief  town,  Thermum,  engraved 
upon  the  statues  of  uStdlus  and  Oxylus  respectively. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

THE  PELOPIDS. 

Among  the  ancient  legendary  genealogies  there  was  none  which 
figured  with  greater  splendor,  or  which  attracted  to  itself  a  hieher 
degree  of  poetical  interest  and  pathos,  than  that  of  the  Pelopids— 
Tantalus,  Pelops,  Atreus  and  Thyest6s,  AgamemnSn  and  Menelaus 
and  ^gisthus,  Helen  and  Klytsemn^stra,  Orestes  and  Elektra  and 
Hermion^.  Each  of  these  characters  is  a  star  of  the  first  magnitude 
in  the  Grecian  hemisphere :  each  name  suggests  the  idea  of  some 
interesting  romance  or  some  harrowing  tragedy:  the  curse,  which 
taints  the  family  from  the  beginning,  inflicts  multiplied  wounds  at 
every  successive  generation.  So,  at  least,  the  story  of  the  Pelopids 
presents  itself,  after  it  had  been  successively  expanded  and  decorated 
by  epic,  lyric,  and  tragic  poets.  It  will  be  sufficient  to  touch  briefly 
upon  events  with  which  every  reader  of  Grecian  poetry  is  more  or 
less  familiar,  and  to  offer  some  remarks  upon  the  way  in  which  they 
were  colored  and  modified  by  different  Grecian  authora 

Pelops  is  the  eponym,  or  name  giver,  of  the  Peloponnesus:  to  find 
an  eponym  for  every  conspicuous  local  name  was  the  invariable  turn 
of  Grecian  retrospective  fancy.  The  name  Peloponnesus  is  not  to 
be  found  either  in  the  Iliad  or  the  Odyssey,  nor  any  other  denom- 
ination which  can  be  attached  distinctly  and  specially  to  the  entire 
peninsula.    But  we  meet  with  the  name  in  one  of  the  most  ancient 
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post-Homeric  poems  of  which  any  fragments  have  been  preserved — 
the  Cyprian  Verses — a  poem  wliich  many  (seemingly  most  persons) 
even  of  the  contemporaries  of  Herodotus  ascribed  to  the  author  of 
the  Iliad,  though  Herodotus  contradicts  the  opinion.  The  attri- 
butes by  which  the  Pelopid  AgamemnSn  and  his  house  are  marked 
out  ana  distin^ished  from  the  other  heroes  of  the  Iliad  are  pre* 
cisely  those  which  Grecian  imagination  would  naturally  seek  in  an 
eponymus — superior  wealth,  power,  splendor,  and  regality.  Not 
only  Agamemndn  himself,  but  his  brother  Menelaus  is  **  more  of  a 
king  "  even  than  Nest6r  or  Diom6d6s.  The  gods  have  not  given  to 
the  King  of  the  "  much-golden  "  Myk^nae  greater  courage,  or  strength, 
or  ability  than  to  various  other  chiefs ;  but  they  have  conferred  upon 
him  a  marked  superiority  in  riches,  power,  and  dignity,  and  have 
thus  singled  him  out  as  the  appropriate  leader  of  the  forces.  He 
enjoys  this  pre-eminence  as  belonging  to  a  privileged  family  and  as 
inheriting  the  heaven-descended  scepter  of  PelOps,  the  transmission 
of  which  is  described  by  Homer  in  a  very  remarkable  way.  The 
scepter  was  made  **  by  Hfiphsestos,  who  presented  it  to  Zeus;  Zeus 
gave  it  to  Hermes;  Herm§s  to  the  charioteer  Pelops;  Pelops  gave  it 
to  Atreus,  the  ruler  of  men ;  Atreus  at  his  death  left  it  to  Thyest6s, 
the  rich  cattle-owner;  Thyest6s  in  his  turn  left  it  to  his  nephew 
Agamemndn  to  carry,  that  he  might  hold  dominion  over  many  isl- 
ands and  over  all  Argos." 

We  have  here  the  unrivaled  wealth  and  power  of  the  "king  of 
men,  Agamemndn,"  traced  up  to  his  descent  from  Pelops,  and 
accounted  for,  in  harmony  with  the  recognized  epical  agencies,  by 
the  present  of  the  special  scepter  of  Zeus  through  the  hands  of 
HermSs;  the  latter  being  the  wealth-giving  god.  whose  blessing  is 
most  efficacious  in  furthering  the  process  of  acquisition,  whether  by 
theft  or  by  accelerated  multiplication  of  flocks  and  herds.  The 
wealth  ana  princely  character  of  the  Atreids  were  proverbial  among 
the  ancient  epic  poets.  Paris  not  only  carries  away  Helen,  but 
much  property  along  with  her:  the  house  of  Menelaus,  when  T61em- 
achus  visits  it  in  the  Odyssey,  is  so  resplendent  with  gold  and  silver 
and  rare  ornament  as  to  stnke  the  beholder  with  astonishment  and 
admiration.  The  attributes  assigned  to  Tantalus,  the  father  of 
Pelops,  are  in  conformity  with  the  general  idea  of  the  family — super- 
human abundance  and  enjoyments,  and  inJtimate  converse  with  the 
gods,  to  such  a  degree  that  his  head  is  turned,  and  he  commits  inex- 
piable sin.  But  though  Tantalus  himself  is  mentioned,  in  one  of  the 
most  suspicious  passages  of  the  Odyssey  (as  suffering  punishment 
in  the  under-world),  he  is  not  announced,  nor  is  any  one  else  an- 
nounced, as  father  of  Pelops,  unless  we  are  to  construe  the  lines  in 
the  Iliad  as  implying  that  the  latter  was  son  of  Herm6s.  In  the 
conception  of  the  author  of  the  Iliad,  the  Pelopids  are,  if  not  of 
divine  origin,  at  least  a  mortal  breed  specially  favored  and  ennobled 
by  the  gods— beginning  with  Pelops,  and  localized  at  MykSnae.    No 
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allusion  is  made  to  any  connection  of  Pelops  either  with  Pisa  or  with 
Lydia. 

The  legend  which  connected  Tantalus  and  Pelops  with  Mount 
Sipylus  may  probably  have  grown  out  of  the  uEolic  settlements  at 
Magnesia  and  Kym6.  Both  the  Lydian  origin  and  the  Pisatic  sov- 
ereignty of  Pelops  are  adapted  to  times  later  than  the  Hiad  when 
the  Olympic  games  had  acquired  to  themselves  the  general  reverence 
of  Greece,  and  had  come  to  serve  as  the  religious  and  recreative 
center  of  the  Peloponnesus,  and  when  the  Lydian  and  Phrygian 
heroic  names,  Midas  and  GygSs,  were  the  types  of  wealth  and  luxury^ 
as  well  as  of  chariot-driving,  in  the  imagination  of  a  Greek.  The 
inconsiderable  villages  of  the  Pisatid  derived  their  whole  importance 
from  the  vicinity  of  Olympia:  they  are  not  deemed  worthy  of  notice 
in  the  Catalogue  of  Homer.  Nor  could  the  genealogy  which  con- 
nected the  epouym  of  the  entire  peninsula  with  Pisa  have  obtained 
currency  in  Greece  unless  it  had  been  sustained  by  pre-established 
venemtion  for  the  locality  of  Olympia.  But  if  the  sovereign  of  the 
humble  Pisa  was  to  be  recognized  as  forerunner  of  the  thrice-wealthy 
princes  of  Myk^nse,  it  became  necessary  to  assign  some  explanatory 
cause  of  his  riches.  Hence  the  supposition  of  his  being  an  immi- 
grant, son  of  a  wealthy  Lydian  named  Tantalus,  who  was  the  off- 
spring of  Zeus  and  Plourd.  Lydian  wealth  and  Lydian  chariot- 
dfriving  rendered  Pelops  a  fit  person  to  occupy  his  place  in  the 
legend,  both  as  ruler  of  Pisa  and  progenitor  of  the  Myk^nifean 
Atreids.  Even  with  the  adm'ssion  of  these  two  circumstances  there 
is  considerable  difficulty,  for  those  who  wish  to  read  the  legends  as 
consecutive  history,  in  making  the  Pelopids  pass  smoothly  and 
plausibly  from  Pisa  to  Myk^nsB. 

I  shall  briefly  recount  the  legends  of  this  great  heroic  family  as 
they  came  to  stand  in  their  full  and  ultimate  growth,  after  the  local- 
ization of  Pelops  at  Pisa  had  been  tacked  on  as  a  preface  to  Homer's 
version  of  the  Pelopid  genealogy. 

Tantalus,  residing  near  Mount  Sipylus  in  Lydia,  had  two  children, 
Pelops  and  Niob6.  He  was  a  man  of  immense  possessions,  and  pre- 
eminent happiness,  above  the  lot  of  humanity:  the  gods  communi- 
cated with  him  freely,  received  him  at  their  banquets,  and  accepted 
of  his  hospitality  in  return.  Intoxicated  with  such  prosperity,  Tan- 
talus became  guilty  of  *gross  wickedness.  He  stole  nectar  -and 
ambrosia  from  the  table  of  the  gods,  and  revealed  their  secrets  to 
mankind:  he  killed  and  served  up  to  them  at?  a  feast  his  own  son 
Pelops.  The  gods  were  horror-struck  when  they  discovered  the 
meal  prepared  for  them :  Zeus  restored  the  mangled  youth  to  life, 
and  as  D6m6t6r,  then  absorbed  in  grief  for  the  loss  of  her  daughter 
Persephon6,  had  eaten  a  portion  of  the  shoulder,  he  supplied  an 
ivory  shoulder  in  place  of  it.  Tantalus  expiated  his  guUt  by  exem> 
plary  punishment.  He  was  placed  in  the  under-wofld,  with  fruit 
and  water  seemingly  close  to  him,  yet  eluding  his  touch  as  often  as 
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he  tried  to  grasp  them,  and  leaving  his  hunger  and  ui ..  ^essant 
and  unappeasea.  Pindar,  in  a  very  remarkable  passage,  finds  this 
old  legend  revolting  to  his  feelings:  he  rejects  the  tale  of  the  flesh  of 
Pelops  having  been  served  up  and  eaten  as  altogether  unworthy  of 
the  gods. 

Niob§,  the  daughter  of  Tantalus,  was  married  to  Amphi6n,  and 
had  a  numerous  and  flourishing  offspring  of  seven  sons  and  seven 
daughters.  Though  accepted  as  the  intimate  friend  and  companion 
of  Leto,  the  "mother  of  Apollo  and  Artemis,  she  was  presumptuous 
enougli  to  triumph  over  that  goddess,  and  to  place  herself  on  a  foot- 
ing of  higher  dignity,  on  account  of  the  sut)erior  number  of  her 
children.  Apollo  and  Artemis  avenged  this  insult  by  killing  all  the 
sons  and  all  the  daughters:  NiobS,  tSus  left  a  childless  and  discon- 
solate mother,  wept  herself  to  death  and  was  turned  into  a  rock, 
which  the  later  Greeks  continued  always  to  identify  on  Mount 
Sipylus. 

Some  authors  represented  Pelops  as  not  being  a  Lydian,  but  a  king 
of  Paphlag6nia;  by  others  it  was  said  that  Tantalus,  paving  become 
detested  from  his  impieties,  had  been  expelled  from  Asia  by  Ilus,  the 
king  of  Troy, — an  incident  which  served  the  double  purpose  of 
explaining  the  transit  of  Pelops  to  Greece,  and  of  imparting  to  the 
siege  of  Troy  by  Agamemndn  the  character  of  retribution  for  wrongs 
done  to  his  ancestor.  When  Pelops  came  over  to  Greece,  he  found 
GSnomaus,  son  of  the  god  Ar6s  and  Harpinna,  in  possession  of  the 
principality  of  Pisa,  immediately  bordering  on  the  district  of  Olym- 
pia.  (Enomaus,  having  been  apprised  by  an  oracle  that  death  would 
overtake  him  if  he  permitted  his  daughter  Hippodameia  to  mari-y, 
refused  to  give  her  in  marriage  except  to  some  suitor  who  should 
beat  him  in  a  chariot  race  from  Olympia  to  the  isthmus  of  Corinth: 
the  ground  here  selected  for  the  legendary  victory  of  Pelops  deserves 
attention,  inasmuch  as  it  is  a  line  drawn  from  the  assumed  center  of 
Peloponnesus  to  its  extremity,  and  thus  comprises  the  whole  terri- 
tory with  which  Pelops  is  connected  as  eponym.  Any  suitor  over- 
matched in  the  race  was  doomed  to  forfeit  his  life;  and  the  fleetness 
of  the  Pisan  horses,  combined  with  the  skill  of  the  charioteer  Myr- 
tilus,  had  already  caused  thirteen  unsuccessful  competitors  to  perish 
by  the  lance  of  OEnomaus.  Pelops  entered  the  lists  as  a  suitor:  his 
prayers  moved  the  god  Poseiddn  to  supply  him  with  a  golden  chariot 
^and  winged  horses;  or,  according  to  another  story,  he  captivated  the 
'affections  of  Hippodameia  herself,  who  persuaded  the  charioteer 
Myrtilus  to  loosen  the  wheels  of  (Enomaus  before  he  started,  so  that 
the  latter  was  overturned  and  perished  in  the  race.  Having  thus 
won  the  hand  of  Hippodameia,  Pelops  became  prince  of  Pisa.  He 
put  to  death  the  charioteer  Myrtilus,  either  from  indignation  at  his 
treachery  to  (Enomaus,  or  from  jealousy  on  the  score  of  Hippo- 
dameia; but  Myrtilus  was  the  son  of  Hermes,  and,  though  Pelops 
erected  a  temple  in  the  vain  attempt  to  propitiate  that  god,  he  left  a 
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curse  upon  his  race  which  future  calamities  were  destined  painfully 
to  work  out. 

Pelops  had  a  numerous  issue  by  Hippodameia:  Pittheus,  Troezen, 
and  Epidaurus,  the  epooyms  of  the  two  Argolic  cities  so  called,  are 
said  to  liave  been  among  them :  Atreus  and  Thyest^s  were  also  his 
sons,  and  his  daughter  NikippS  married  Sthenelus  of  Myk^nae  and 
became  the  mother  of  Eurystheus.  We  hear  nothing  of  the  princi- 
pality of  Pisa  afterward :  the  Pisatid  villages  become  absorbed  into 
the  larger  aggregate  of  Elis,  after  a  vain  stmggle  to  maintain  their 
separate  ri^t  of  presidency  over  the  Olympic  festival.  But  the 
legend  ran  that  Pelops  left  his  name  to  the  whole  peninsula :  accord- 
ing to  ThucydidSs,  he  was  enabled  to  do  this  because  of  the  great 
wealth  which  he  had  brought  with  him  from  Lydiainto  a  poor  terri- 
tory. The  historian  leaves  out  all  the  romantic  interest  of  the  genu- 
ine legends — preserving  only  this  one  circumstance,  which,  without 
being  better  attested  than  the  rest,  carries  with  it,  from  its  common- 
place and  prosaic  character,  a  pretended  historical  plausibility. 

Besides  his  numerous  issue  by  Hippodameia,  Pelops  had  an  ille- 
gitimate son  named  Chrysippus,  of  singular  grace  and  beauty,  toward 
whom  he  displayed  so  much  affection  as  to  excite  the  jealousy  of 
Hijjpodameia  ana  her  sons.  Atreus  and  Thyestgs  conspired  together 
to  put  Chrysippus  to  death,  for  which  they  were  banished  by  Pelops 
and  retired  to  Myk^nae, — an  event  which  orings  us  into  the  track  of 
the  Homeric  legend.  For  Thucydid^s,  having  found  in  the  death  of 
Chrysippus  a  suitable  ground  for  the  secession  of  Atreus  from  Pelops, 
conducts  him  at  once  to  Myk^nse,  and  shows  a  train  of  plausible 
circumstances  to  account  for  his  having  mounted  Ihe  throne.  Eurys- 
theus, king  of  MykSnae,  was  the  maternal  nephew  of  Atreus:  when 
he  engaged  in  any  foreign  expedition,  he  naturally  inl rusted  the 
regency  to  his  uncle ;  the  people  of  Myk^nse  thus  became  accustomed 
to  be  governed  by  him,  and  he  on  his  part  made  efforts  to  conciliate 
them,  so  that,  when  Eurystheus  was  defeated  and  slain  in  Attica,  the 
Myk^nsean  people,  apprehensive  of  an  invasion  from  the  H0rakleids, 
chose  Atreus  as  at  once  the  most  powerful  and  most  acceptable  per- 
son for  his  successor.  Such  was  the  tale  which  Thucydid^s  derived 
**from  those  who  had  learned  ancient  Peloponn^sian  matters  most 
clearly  from  their  forefathers. "  The  introduction  of  so  much  sober 
and  quasi-political  history,  unfortunately  unauthenticated,  contrasts 
strikingly  with  the  highly  poetical  legends  of  Pelops  and  Atreus, 
which  precede  and  follow  it. 

Atreus  and  Thyest^s  are  known  in  the  Iliad  only  as  successive 
possessors  of  the  scepter  of  Zeus,  which  Thyest^s  at  his  death  be- 
queaths to  Agamemndn.  The  family  dissensions  among  this  fated 
race  commence,  in  the  Odyssey,  with  Agamemndn  the  son  of  Atreus, 
and  ^c^isthus  the  son  of  Thyest^s.  But  subsequent  poets  dwelt 
upon  an  implacable  quarrel  between  the  two  fathers.  The  cause  of 
the  bitterness  was  differently  represented;  some  alleged  that  Thyes- 
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tSs  had  intrigued  with  the  KrStan  AeropS,  the  wife  of  his  brother; 
other  narratives  mentioned  that  Thyest^s  procured  for  himself  sur- 
reptitiously the  possession  of  a  lamb  with  a  golden  fleece,  which  had 
been  designedly  introduced  among  the  flocks  of  Atreus  by  the  anger 
of  HermSs,  as  a  cause  of  enmity  and  ruin  to  the  whole  family. 
Atreus,  after  a  violent  burst  of  indignation,  pretended  to  be  recon- 
ciled, and  invited  Thyest^s  to  a  banquet,  in  which  he  served  up  to 
hini  the  limbs  of  his  own  son.  The  father  ignorantly  partook  of  the 
fatal  meal.  Even  the  all-seeing  Helios  is  said  to  have  turned  back  his 
.  chariot  to  the  east  in  order  that  he  might  escape  the  shocking  spec- 
tacle of  this  ThyestSan  banquet:  yet  the  tale  of  Thyest6an  revenge — 
tiie  murder  of  Atreus  perpetrated  by  ^gisthus,  the  incestuous  off- 
spring of  Thyest^s  by  his  daughter  Pelopia — is  no  less  replete  with 
horrors. 

Homeric  legend  is  never  thus  revolting.  Agamemn6n  and  Mene- 
laus  are  known  to  us  chiefly  with  their  Homeric  aitribuies,  which 
liave  not  been  so  darklv  overlaid  by  subsequent  poets  as  those  of 
Atreus  and  Thyest^s.  Agamemndn  and  Menelaus  are  affectionate 
brothers;  they  marry  two  sisters,  the  daughters  of  Tyndareus,  king 
of  Sparta,  KlytaemnSstra  and  Helen ;  for  Helen,  the  real  offspring  of 
Zeus,  passes  as  the  daughter  of  Tyndareus.  The  "king  of  men" 
reigns  at  Myk^nsB ;  Menelaus  succeeds  Tynciareus  at  Sparta.  Of  the 
rape  of  Helen,  and  the  siege  of  Troy  consequent  upon  it,  I  shall  speak 
elsewhere:  I  now  touch  only  upon  the  family  legends  of  the  Atreids. 
Menelaus,  on^  his  return  from  Troy  with  the  recovered  Helen,  is 
driven  by  storms  far  aw«y  to  the  distant  regions  of  Phoenecia  and 
Egypt,  and  is  exposed  to  a  thousand  dangers  and  hardships  before 
he  again  sets  foot  in  Peloponnesus.  But  at  length  he  reaches  Sparta, 
resumes  his  kingdom,  and  passes  the  rest  of  his  days  in  uninterrupted 
happiness  and  splendor:  being,  moreover,  husband  of  the  god4ike 
Helen  and  son-in-law  of  Zeus,  he  is  even  spared  the  pangs  of  death. 
When  the  fullness  of  his  days  is  past,  he  is  transported  to  the  Elysian 
fields,  there  to  dwell  along  with  *•  the  golden-haired  Rhadamanthus" 
in  a  delicious  climate  and  in  undisturl^d  repose. 

Far  different  is  the  fate  of  the  king  of  men,  Agamemn6n.  During 
his  absence,  the  unwarlike  -^gisthus,  son  of  ThyestSs,  had  seduced 
his  wife,  Klytflemn^stra,  in  spite  of  the  special  warning  of  the  gods, 
who,  watchful  over  this  privileged  family,  had  sent  their  messenger 
HermSs  expressly  to  deter  him  from  the  attempt.  A  venerable  bard 
had  been  left  by  Agamemnon  as  the  companion  and  monitor  of  his 
wife,  and,  so  long  as  tliat  guardian  was  at  hand,  -^gisthus  pressed 
his  suit  in  vain.  But  he  got  rid  of  the  bard  by  sending  him  to  perish 
in  a  desert  island,  and  then  won  without  difficulty  the  undefended 
KlytsemnSstra.  Ignorant  of  what  had  passed,  Agamemndn  returned 
from  Troy  victorious  and  full  of  hope  to  his  native  country;  but  he 
had  scarcely  landed  when  -^gisthus  invited  him  to  a  banquet,  and 
there>  with  the  aid  of  the  treacherous  KlytaemnSstra,  in  the  very  hall 
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of  festivity  and  conj^tulation,  slaughtered  him  and  his  coxnpanioni 
'*  like  oxen  tied  to  the  manger."  His  concubine,  Kassandra,  the  pro- 
phetic daughter  of  Priam,  perished  along  with  him  by  the  hand  of 
Klytaemn^stra  herself.  The  boy  OrestSs,  the  oaly  male  offspring  of 
Agamemnon,  was  stolen  away  by  his  nurse,  and  placed  in  safety  at 
the  residence  of  the  Phdkian  Strophius. 

For  seven  years  uEgisthus  and  Kly taeranSstra  reigned  in  tranquillity 
at  MykenflB  on  the  throne  of  the  murdered  Agamemndn.  But  in  the 
eighth  year  the  retribution  announced  by  the  goda  overtook  them: 
OrestSs,  crown  to  manhood,  returned  and  avenged  his  father,  by^ 
killing  ^gislhus,  according  to  Homer;  subsequent  poets  add,  bfi[ 
mother  also.  He  recovered  the  kingdom  of  Myk^nse,  and  succeeded 
Menelaus  in  that  of  SparUi.  Hermion^,  the  only  daughter  of  Mene- 
laus  and  Helen,  was  sent  into  the  realm  of  the  Slyrmidous  in 
Thessaly  as  the  bride  of  Neoptolemus,  son  of  Aehilles,  accoixiing  to 
the  promise  made  by  her  father  during  the  siege  of  Troy. 

Here  ends  the  Homeric  legend  of  the  Pelopids,  the  final  act  of 
Orestes  being  cited  as  one  of  unexampled  glory.  Later  poets  made 
many  additions:  they  dwelt  upon  his  remorse  and  hardly-earned 
pardon  for  the  murder  of  his  mother,  and  upon  his  devoted  friend- 
ship for  Py lades;  they  wove  many  interesting  tales,  too,  respecting 
his  sisters  Iphigeneia  ajid  Elektra  and  his  cousin  BermionS,  names 
which  have  become  naturalized  in  every  climate  and  incorporated 
with  every  form  of  poetry. 

These  poets  did  not  at  all  scniple  to  depart  from  pomer,  and  to 
give  other  genealogies  of  their  own  with  respect  to  the  chief  persons 
of  the  Pelopid  faniily.  In  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  Agamemndn  is  son 
of  Atreus;  in  the  Hesiodic  Eoiai  and  in  Stesichorus,  he  is  son 
of  Pleisthen6s,  the  son  of  Atreus.  In  Homer  he  is  specially  marked 
as  reigning  at  MykSnae;  but  Stesichorus,  Simonid^  and  Pindar 
represented  him  as  having  both  resided  and  perished  at  Sparta  or  at 
Amyklse.  According  to  the  ancient  Cyprian  verses,  Helen  was 
represented  as  the  daughter  of  Zeus  and  Nemesis.  In  one  of  the 
Hesiodic  poems  she  was  introduced  as  an  Oceanic  nymph,  daughter 
of  Oceanus  and  T6thys.  The  genealogical  discrepancies,  even  as  to 
the  persons  of  the  principal  heroes  and  heroines,  are  far  too  numer- 
ous to  be  cited ;  nor  is  it  necessary  to  advert  to  them,  except  as  they 
bear  upon  the  unavailing  attempt  to  convert  such  legendary  parentage 
into  a  basis  of  historical  record  or  chronological  calculation. 

The  Homeric  poems  probably  represent  that  form  of  the  legend 
respecting  Agamemndn  and  Orestes  which  was  current  and  popular 
among  the  -^olic  colonists.  Orestes  was  the  great  heroic  chief  of  the 
-<Eolic  emigration ;  he,  or  his  sons,  or  his  descendants,  are  supposed 
to  have  conducted  the  Achteans  to  seek  a  new  home  when  they  were 
no  longer  able  to  make  head  against  the  invading  Ddrians.  The 
great  families  at  Tenedos  and  other  ^olic  cities,  even  during  the 
historicid  era,  gloried  in  tracing  back  their  pedigrees  to  this  illustriotts 
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source.  The  legends  connected  with  the  heroic  worship  of  these 
mytliical  ancestors  form  the  basis  of  the  character  and  attributes  of 
Agamemndn  and  liis  family,  as  depicted  in  Homer,  in  which 
Myk6n8B  appears  as  the  first  place  in  Peloponn6sus,  and  Sparta  only 
as  the  second ;  the  former  the  special  residence  of  * '  the  king  of  men ;" 
the  latter  that  of  his  younger  and  inferior  brother,  yet  still  the  seat 
of  a  member  of  the  princely  Pelopids,  and,  moreover,  the  birth-place 
of  the  divine  Helen.  Sparta,  Argos,  and  MykCnas  are  all  three  des- 
ignated in  the  Iliad  6y  the  goddess  H6r6  as  her  favorite  cities,  yet 
the  connection  of  Myk^nse  with  Argos,  though  the  two  tQWus  were 
only  ten  miles  distant,  is  far  less  intimate  than  the  connection  of 
Myk6naB  with  Sparta.  When  we  reflect  upon  the  very  peculiar 
manner  in  which  Homer  identifies  H^r^  with  the  Grecian  host  and 
its  leader,  for  she  watches  over  the  Greeks  with  the  active  solicitude 
of  a  mother,  and  her  antipathy  against  the  Trojans  is  implacable  to 
a  degree  which  Zeus  cannot  comprehend,  and  when  we  combine  this 
with  the  ancient  and  venerated  HSraeon,  or  temple  of  H^rS,  near 
Mykfinffi,  we  may  partly  explain  to  ourselves  the  pre-eminence  con- 
feiTed  upon  Myk^nse  in  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey.  The  HSraeon  was 
situated  between  Argos  and  MykSnse;  in  later  times  its  priestesses 
were  named  and  its  affairs  administered  by  the  Argeians;  hut  as  it 
was  much  nearer  to  Myk6n»  than  to  Argos  we  may  with  probability 
conclude  that  it  originally  belonged  to  the  former,  and  that  the 
increasing  power  of  the  latter  enabled  them  to  usurp  to  themselves 
a  religious  privilege  which  was  always  an  object  of  envy  and  con- 
tention among  the  Grecian  communities.  The  ^olic  colonists 
doubtless  took  out  with  them  in  their  emigration  the  divine  and 
heroic  legends  as  well  as  the  worship  and  ceremonial  rites  of  the 
H^rseon;  and  in  those  legends  the  most  exalted  rank  would  be 
assisfned  to  the  close-adjoining  and  administering  city. 

Myk^nsB  maintained  its  independence  even  down  to  the  Persian 
invasion.  Eiglity  of  its  heavy-armed  citizens,  in  the  ranks  of 
Leonidas  at  Thermopylae,  and  a  number  not  inferior  at  Plataja, 
upheld  the  splendid  heroic  celebrity  of  their  city  during  a  season  of 
peril  when  the  more  powerful  Argos  disgraced  itself  by  a  treacherous 
neutrality.  Very  shortly  afterward  MykSnse  was  enslaved  and  its 
inhabitants  expelled  by  the  Argeians.  Though  this  city  so  long 
maintained  a  separate  existence,  its  importance  had  latterly  sunk  to 
nothing,  while  that  of  the  Ddrian  Argos  was  augmented  very  much, 
and  that  of  the  D6rian  Sparta  still  more. 

The  name  of  MykSnae  is  imperishably  enthroned  in  the  Iliad  and 
Odyssey;  but  all  the  subsequent  fluctuations  of  the  legend  tend  to 
exalt  the  glory  of  other  cities  at  its  expense.  The  recognition  of  the 
Olympic  games  as  the  grand  religious  festival  of  Peloponnesus  gave 
vogue  to  that  genealogy  which  connected  Pelops  with  Pisa  or  Elis 
and  withdrew  him  from  Myk^nse.  Moreover,  in  the  poems  of  the 
great  Athenian  tragedians  Myk^nse  is  constantly  confounded  and 
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treated  as  one  with  Argos.  If  any  one  of  the  citizens  of  the  former, 
expelled  at  the  time  of  its  final  subjugation  by  the  Argeians,  had 
•witnessed  at  Athens  a  drama  of  ^schylus,  Sophokl^s,  or  Euripid^, 
or  the  recital  of  an  ode  of  Pindar,  he  would  have  heard  with  grief 
and  indignation  the  city  of  his  oppressors  made  a  partner  iu  the 
heroic  glories  of  his  own.  But  the  great  political  ascendancy 
acquired  by  Sparta  contributed  still  farther  to  degrade  MykSnae,  by- 
disposing  subsequent  poets  to  treat  the  chief  of  the  Grecian  arma- 
ment against  Trov  as  having  been  a  Spartan.  It  has  been  already 
mentioned  that  St^sichorus,  SimonidSs.  and  Pindar  adopted  this 
version  of  tlie  legend.  We  know  that  Zeus  Agamemndn,  as  well  as 
the  hero  Menelaus,  was  worshiped  at  the  D6rian.  Sparta;  and  the 
feeling  of  intimate  identity,  as  well  as  of  patriotic  pride,  which  bad 
grown  up  in  the  minds  of  the  Spartans  connected  with  the  name  of 
Agamemnon,  is  forcibly  evinced  by  the  reply  of  the  Spartan  Syagrus 
to  Geldn  of  Syracuse  at  the  time  of  the  Persian  invasion  of  Greece. 
Gelon  was  solicited  to  lend  his  aid  in  the  imminent  danger  of  Greece 
l)efore  the  battle  of  Salamis.  He  offered  to  furnish  an  immense 
auxiliary  force  on  condition  that  the  supreme  command  should  be 
allotted  to  him.  **  Loudly,  indeed,  would  the  Pelopid  Agamemndn 
cry  out  (exclaimed  Syagrus  in  rejecting  this  application),  if  he  were  to 
learn  that  the  Spartans  had  l)een  deprived  of  the  headship  by  Gel6n 
and  the  Syracusans."  Nearly  a  centurv  before  this  event,  iu  obedi- 
ence to  the  injunctions  of  the  Del]  hi  in  oracle,  the  Spartans  had 
brought  back  from  Tegea  to  Sparta  tlie  bones  of  "the  Lacdnian 
Oresfes,"  as  Pindar  denominates  him.  The  recoVery  of  these  bones 
was  announced  to  them  as  the  means  of  reversing  a  course  of  ill- 
fortune,  and  of  procuring  victoiy  in  their  war  against  Tegea.  The 
value  which  they  set  upon  this  acquisition,  and  the  decisive  results 
ascribed  to  it,  exhibit  a  precise  analogy  with  the  recovery  of  the 
bones  of  Theseus  from  Skyros  by  the  Athenian  KimOn  shortly  after 
the  Persian  invasion.  The  remains  sought  were  tl^ose  of  a  hero 
properly  belonging  to  their  own  soil,  but  who  had  died  in  a  foreign 
land,  and  of  whose  protection  and  assistance  they  were  for  tlmt 
reason  deprived.  And  the  superhuman  magnitude  of  the  bonefs, 
which  were  cohtained  in  a  coffin  seven  cubits  long,  is  well  suited  tc 
the  legendary  grandeur  of  the  son  of  Agamemndn. 
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CHAPTER  Vni 

LAC6niAN  ANl>  MESStolAN  GENEALOGIES. 

The  earliest  names  in  Lac6nian  genealogy  are  an  indigenous  Lelex 
and  a  Naiad  nymph  Kleochareia.  From  this  pah*  sprung  a  son 
Eur6tas,  and  from  him  «  daughter  Sparta,  who  became  the  wife  of 
Lacedsemdn,  son  of  Zeus  and  Ta-ygetS,  daughter  of  Atlas.  Amyklas, 
son  of  Lacedaem6n,  had  two  sons,  Kynortas  and  Hyakinthus — the 
latter  a  beautiful  youth,  the  favorite  of  Apollo,  by  whose  hand  he 
was  accidentally  killed  while  plajing  at  quoits:  the  festival  of  the 
Hyakinthia,  which  the  Lacedajmonians  generally,  and  the  Amyklae- 
ans  with  special  solemnity,  celebrated  throughout  the  historical  ages, 
was  traced  back  to  this  legend.  Kynortas  was  succeeded  by  his  son 
Peri6r$s,  who  married  Gorgophon6,  daughter  of  Perseus,  and  had  a 
numerous  issue — Tyndareus,  Ikarius,  Aphareus,  Leukippus,  and 
Hippokoon.  Some  authors  gave  the  genealogy  differently,  making 
PerigrSs,  son  of  -^olus,  to  be  the  father  of  Kynortas,  and  (Bbalus, 
son  of  Kynortas,  from  whom  sprung  Tyndareus,  Ikarius,  and  Hip- 
poko6n. 

Both  Tyndareus  and  Ikarius,  expelled  hy  their  brother  Hippoko6n, 
were  forced  to  seek  shelter  at  the  residence  of  Thestius,  king  of 
Kalyd6n,  whose  daughter,  L6da,  Tyndareus  espoused.  It  is  num- 
bered among  the  exploits  of  the  omnipresent  H^rakl^s  that  he  slew 
Hippoko6n  and  his  sons,  and  restored  Tyndareus  to  his  kingdom, 
thus  creating  for  the  subsequent  HSrckleidan  kings  a  mythical  title 
to  the  throne.  Tyndareus,  as  well  as  his  brothers,  are  persons  of 
interest  in  legendary  narrative:  he  is  the  father  of  Kast6r — of  Timan- 
dra,  married  to  Echemus,  the  hero  of  Tegea — and  of  Klvtaemn^stra, 
married  to  AgamemnCn.  Pollux  and  the  ever-memorable  Helen  are 
the  offspring  of  L6da  by  Zeus.  Ikarius  is  the  father  of  Penelop^, 
wife  of  Odysseus:  the  contrast  between  her  behavior  and  that  of 
Klytsemnfistra  and  Helen  became  the  more  striking  in  consequence 
of  their  bein^  so  nearly  related.  Aphareus  is  the  father  of  Idas  and 
Lynkeus,  while  Leukippus  has  for  his  daughters,  Phceb6  and  Ilaeira. 
According  to  one  of  the  Hesiodic  poems,  Kast6r  and  Pollux  were 

iboth  sons  of  Zeus  by  L6da,  while  Helen  was  neither  daughter  of  Zeus 
nor  of  Tyndareus,  but  of  Oceanus  and  T^thys. 
I  The  brothers  Kastdr  and  (Polydeukfis,  or)  Pollux  are  no  less  cele- 
brated for  their  fraternal  affection  than  for  their  great  bodily  accom- 
plishments: Kastdr,  the  great  charioteer  and  horse-master;  Pollux, 
the  first  of  pugilists.  They  are  enrolled  both  among  the  hunters  of 
the  KalydSnian  boar  and  among  the  heroes  of  the  Argonautic  expe- 
»  dition,  fn  which  Pollux  represses  the  insolence  of  Amykus,  king  of 
the  Bebrykes,  on  tiie  coast  of  Asiatic  Thrace— the  latter,  a  gigantic 
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pugilist,  from  whom  no  rival  has  ever  escaped,  challenges  Pollux, 
but  is  vanquished  and  killed  in  the  fight. 

The  two  brothers  also  undertook  an  expedition  into  Attica  for  the 
purpose  of  recovering  their  sister  Helen,  who  had  been  carried  off 
by  'I'li^seus  in  her  early  youth,  and  deposited  by  him  at  Aphidna, 
while  he  accompanied  Peirithous  to  the  under-world,  in  order  to 
assist  his  friend  in  carrying  off  Persephon6,  The  forcfe  of  Kastdr 
and  Pollux  was  irresistible,  and,  when  they  re-demanded  their  sister, 
the  people  of  Attica  were  anxious  to  restore  her:  but  no  one  knew 
where  Theseus  had  deposited  his  prize.  The  invaders,  not  believing^. 
in  the  sincerity  of  this  denial,  proceeded  to  ravage  the  country,  which  I 
would  have  been  utterly  ruined  had  not  Dekelus,  the  epony mus  of ' 
Dekeleia,  been  able  to  indicate  Aphidna  as  the  place  of  concealment. 
The  indigenous  Titakus  betrayed  Aphidna  to  Eastdr  and  Pollux, 
and  Helen  was  recovered :  the  brothers,  in  evacuating  Attica,  carried 
away  into  captivity  ^thra,  the  mother  of  Theseus.  In  after-days, 
when  Kast6r  and  Pollux,  under  the  title  of  the  Dioskuri,  had  come 
to  be  worshiped  as  powerful  gods,  and  when  the  Athenians  were 
greatly  ashamed  of  this  act  of  Theseus — the  revelation  made  by 
J&ekelus  was  considered  as  entitling  him  to  the  lastine  gratitude  of 
his  country,  as  well  as  to  the  favorable  remembrance  oi  the  Lacedse- 
monians,  who  maintained  the  Dekeleians  in  .the  constant  enjoyment 
of  certain  honorary  privileges  at  Sparta,  and  even  spared  that  dSme 
in  all  their  invasions  of  Attica.  It  is  not  improbable  that  the  exis- 
tence of  this  legend  had  some  weight  in  determining  the  Lacedseroo- 
nians  to  select  Dekeleia  as  the  place  of  their  occupation  during  the 
Peloponn^sian  war. 

The  fatal  combat  between  Kastdr  and  Polydeukds  on  the  one  side, 
and  Idas  and  Lynkeus  on  the  other,  for  the  possession  of  the  daugh- 
ters of  Leukippus,  was  celebrated  by  more  than  one  ancient  poet, 
and  forms  the  subject  of  one  of  the  yet  remaining  idylls  of  Theokri- 
tus.  Leukippus  had  formally  betrothed  his  daughters  to  Idas  and 
Lynkeus;  but  the  Tyndarids,  becoming  enamored  of  them,  outbid 
their  rivals  in  the  value  of  the  customary  nuptial  gifts,  persuaded  the 
father  to  violate  his  promise,  and  earned  off  Phoebe  and  Ilaeira  as 
their  brides.  Idas  and  Lynkeus  pursued  them  and  remonstrated 
against  the  injustice:  according  to  Theokritus,  this  was  the  cause  of 
the  combat.  But  there  was  another  tale,  which  seems  the  older,  and 
which  assigns  a  different  cause  to  the  quarrel.  The  four  had  jointly 
made  a  predatory  incursion  into  Arcadia,  and  had  driven  off  some 
cattle,  but  did  not  a^ree  about  the  partition  of  the  booty — Idas  car- 
ried off  into  Mess^nia  a  portion  of  it  which  the  Tyndarids  claimed 
as  their  own.  To  revenge  and  reimburse  themselves,  the  Tyndarids 
invaded  Mess^nia,  placing  themselves  in  ambush  in  the  hollow  of  an 
ancient  oak.  But  Lynkeus,  endued  with  preternatural  powers  of 
vision,  mounted  to  the  top  of  Taygetus,  from  whence,  as  he  could 
see  over  the  whole  Peloponnesus,  he  detected  them  in  their  chosen  ' 
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place  of  concealment.  Such  was  the  narrative  of  the  ancient  Cjrprian 
Verses.  Kastdr  perished  by  the  hand  of  Idas,  Lynkeus  by  that  of 
Pollux.  Idas,  seizing  a  stone  pillar  from  the  tomb  of  his  father 
Aphareus,  hurled  it  at  Pollux,  knocked  him  down  and  stunned  him; 
but  Zeus,  interposing  at  the  critical  moment  for  the  protection  of  his 
son.  killed  Idas  with  a  thunderbolt.  Zeus  would  have  conferred  upon 
Pollux  the  gift  of  immortality,  but  the  latter  could  not  endure  exist- 
ence without  his  brother:  he  entreated  permission  to  share  the  gift 
with  Kastdr,  and  both  were  accordingly  permitted  to  live,  but  only 
on  every  other  day. 

The  Dioskuri,  or  sons  of  Zeus— as  the  two  Spartan  heroes,  Kastdr 
and  Pollux,  were  denominated — were  recognized  in  the  historical 
days  of  Greece  as  gods,  and  received  divine  honors.  This  is  even 
noticed  in  a  passage  of  the  Odyssey,  which  is  at  any  rate  a  very  old 
interpolation,  as  well  as  in  one  of  the  Homeric  hymns.  What  is  yet 
more  remarkable  is,  that  they  were  invoked  during  storms  at  sea,  as 
the  special  and  all-powerful  protectors  of  the  endangered  paariner, 
although  their  attributes  and  their  celebrity  seem  to  be  of  a  charactjer 
so  dissimilar.  They  were  worshiped  throughout  most  parts  of  Greece, 
but  with  pre-eminent  sanctity  at  Sparta. 

Kastdr  and  Pollux  being  removed,  the  Spartan  genealogy  passes 
from  Tyndareus  to  Menelaus,  and  from  him  to  Orestes. 

Originally  it  appears  that  Mess6n6  was  a  name  for  the  western  por- 
tion of  L^cdni^,  bordering  on  what  is  called  Pylos:  it  is  so  repre- 
sented in  the  Odyssey,  and  Ephorus  seems  to  have  included  it  among 
the  possessions  of  Orestes  and  his  descendants.  Throughout  the 
whole  duration  of  the  Mess6nico-D6rian  kingdom,  there  never  was 
any  town  called  MessSn6;  the  town  was  first  founded  by  Epamein- 
dndas  after  the  battle  of  Leuctra.  The  heroic  genealogy  of  Jiess^nia 
starts  from  the  same  name  as  that  of  Lacdnia — from  the  indigenous 
Lelex:  his  younger  son  Polykadn  marries  IVless^n^,  daughter  of  the 
Argeian  Triopas,  and  settles  the  country.    Pausanias  tells  us  that  the 

Eosterity  of  this  pair  occupied  the  country  for  five  generations:  but 
e  in  vain  searched  the  ancient  genealogical  poems  to   find  the 
names  of  their  descendants.    To  fliem  succeeded  Peri^rSs,  son  of 
uEolus;  and  Aphareus  and  Leukippus,  according  to  Pausanias,  were 
.  sons  of  Peri0r6s. 

Aphareus,  after  the  death  of  his  sons,  founded  the  town  of  Ar6n§, 
and  made  over  most  part  of  his  dominions  to  his  kinsman  NOleus, 
with  whom  we  pass  into  the  Pylian  genealogy. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

AKCADIAN  GENbAoGT.  , 

The  Arcadian  divine  or  heroic  pedigree  begins  with  Pelasgus, 
whom  both  Hesiod  and  Asius  considered  as  an  indigenous  man, 
though  Akusilaus  the  Argeian  represented  him  as  brother  of  Argos, 
the  son  of  Zeus  by  Niob6,  daughter  of  Phor6neus.  Akusilaus  wished 
to  establish  a  community  of  origin  between  the  Argeians  and  the 
Arcadians. 

Lykaon,  son  of  Pelasgus  and  king  of  Arcadia,  bad,  by  different 
wives,  fifty  sons,  the  most  savage,  impious,  and  wicked  of  mankind: 
Msenalus  was  the  eldest  of  them.  Zeus,  in  order  that  he  might  him- 
self become  a  witness  of  their  misdeeds,  presented  himself  to  them 
in  disguise.  They  killed  a  child  and  served  it  up  to  him  for  a  meal; 
but  the  god  overturned  the  table  and  struck  dead  with  thunder 
Lyka6n  and  all  his  fifty  sons,  with  the  single  exception  of  Nyktimus, 
the  youngest,  whom  he  spared  at  the  earnest  intercession  of  the  god- 
dess Gaea  (the  Earth).  The  town  near  which  the  table  was  over- 
turned received  the  name  of  Trapezus  (Tabletown). 

This  singular  legend  (framed  on  the  same  etymological  type  as 
that  of  the  ants  in  -^gina,  recounted  elsewhere)  seems  ancient,  and 
may  probably  belong  to  the  Hesiodic  Catalogue.  But  Pausanias  tells 
us  a  story  in  many  respects  different,  which  was  represented  to  him 
in  Arcadia  as  the  primitive  local  account,  and  which  becomes  the 
more  interesting  as  he  tells  us  that  he  himself  fully  believes  it.  Both 
tales,  indeed,  go  to  illustrate  the  same  point — the  ferocity  of  Lykadn's 
character  as  well  as  the  cruel  rites  which  he  practiced.  Lykadn  was 
the  first  who  established  the  worship  and  solemn  games  of  Zeus  Ly- 
kseus;  he  offered  up  a  child  to  Zeus,  and  made  libations  with  the 
blood  upon  the  altar.  Immediately  after  having  perpetrated  this 
act,  he  was  changed  into  a  wolf. 

"Of  the  truth  of  this  narrative,"  observes  Pausanias.  **  I  feel  jteT- 
suaded:  it  has  been  repeated  by  the  Arcadians  from  old  times,  and  it 
carries  probability  along  with  it.  For  the  men  of  that  day,  from  their 
justice  and  piety,  were  guests  and  companions  at  table  with  the  gods, 
who  manifested  toward  them  approbation  when  they  were  good, 
and  anger  if  they  behaved  ill  in  a  palpable  manner:  indeed,  at  that 
time  there  were  some  who,  having  once  been  men,  became  gods,  and 
who  yet  retain  their  privileges  as  such — Aristaeus,  the  Kr6tan  Brito- 
martis,  HSrakl^s  son  of  AlkmSna,  Amphiaraus  the  son  of  Oikl6s,  and 
Pollui  and  Kast6r  besides.  We  may  therefore  believe  that  Lykadn 
became  a  wild  beast,  and  that  Niob^,  the  daughter  of  Tantalus, 
became  a  stone.  But  in  my  time,  wickedness  having  enormously 
increased,  so  as  to  overrun  the  whole  earth  and  all  the  cities  in  it, 
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there  are  no  further  examples  of  men  exalted  into  gods,  except  by 
mere  title  and  from  adulation  towards  the  powerful :  moreover,  the 
ftnger  of  the  gods  falls  tardily  upon  the  wicked,  and  is  reserved  for 
(hem  after  their  departure  from  hence  " 

Pausanias  then  proceeds  to  censure  those  who,  by  multiplying  false 
miracles  in  more  recent  times,  tended  to  rob  the  old  and  genuine 
miracles  of  their  legitimate  credit  and  esteem,  The  passage  illus- 
trates forcibly  the  views  which  a  religious  and  instructed  pagan  took 
of  liis  past  time — how  inseparably  he  blended  together  in  it  gods  and 
men,  and  how  little  he  either  recognized  or  expected  to  find  in  it  the 
naked  phenomena  and  historical  laws  of  connection  which  belonged 
to  the  world  before  him.  He  treats  the  past  as  the  province  of 
legend,  the  present  as  that  of  history;  and  in  doing  this  he  is  more 
skeptical  than  the  persons  with, whom  he  conversed,  who  believed 
not  only  in  the  ancient  but  even  in  the  recent  and  falsely  reported 
miracles.  It  is  true  that  Pausanias  does  not  always  proceed  consist- 
ently with  this  position:  he  often  rationalizes  the  stories  of  the  past, 
as  it  he  expected  to  find  historical  threads  of  connection ;  and  some- 
times, though  more  rarely,  accepts  the  miracles  of  the  present.  But 
in  the  present  instance  he  draws  a  broad  line  of  distinction  between 
present  and  past,  or  rather  between  what  is  recent  and  what  is 
ancient.  His  criticism  is,  in  the  main,  analogous  to  that  of  Arrian  in 
regard  to  the  Amazons — denying  their  existence  during  times  of 
recorded  history,  but  admitting  it  during  the  early  and  unrecorded 
ages. 

In  the  "narrative  of  Pausanias,  the  sons  of  Lyka6n,  instead  of  per- 
ishing by  thunder  from  Zeus,  become  the  founders  of  the  various 
towns  in  Arcadia.  And  as  that  region  was  subdivided  into  a  great 
number  of  small  and  independent  townships,  each  having  its  own 
eponym,  so  the  Arcadian  heroic  genealogy  appears  broken  up  and 
subdivided.  Pallas,  Orestheus,  Phigalus.  Trapezeus,  Msenalus,  Man- 
tineus,  and  TegeatOs,  are  all  numbered  among  the  sons  of  Lykaon, 
and  are  all  eponyms  of  various  Arcadian  towns. 

The  legend  respecting  Kallisto  and  Arkas,  the  eponym  of  Arcadia 
generally,  seems  to  have  been  originally  quite  independent  of  and 
distinct  from  that  of  Lykaon.  EumGlus,  indeed,  and  some  other 
poets  made  Kallist6  daughter  of  Lykaon;  but  neither  Hesiod  nor 
Asius,  nor  Pherekydes,  acknowledged  any  relationship  between 
them.  The  beautiful  Kallist6,  companion  of  Artemis  in  the  chase, 
had  bound  herself  by  a  vow  of  chastity:  Zeus,  either  by  persuasion 
or  by  force,  obtained  a  violation  of  the  vow,  to  the  grievous  dis- 
pleasure both  of  H6r6  and  Artemis.  The  former  changed  Kallistd 
into  a  bear,  the  latter,  when  she  was  in  that  shape,  killed  her  with 
an  arrow.  Zeus  gave  to  the  unfortunate  Kallistd  a  place  among  the 
stars,  as  the  constellation  of  the  Bear:  he  also  fteserved  the  child 
Arkas,  of  which  she  was  pregnant  by  him,  and  gave  it  to  the  Atlan- 
tid  nymph  Maia  to  bring  up. 
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Arkas,  when  he  became  king,  obtained  from  Triptolemus  and 
communicated  to  his  people  tlie  first  rudiments  of  agriculture;  he 
also  taught  them  to  make  bread,  to  spin,  and  to  weave.  He  had 
three  sons — ^Azan,  Apheidas,  and  Elatus:  the  first  was  the  eponym 
of  Azania,  the  northern  region  of  Arcadia;  the  second  was  one' of 
the  heroes  of  Tegea;  the  third  was  father  of  Ischys  (rival  of  Apollo 
for  the  affections  of  Kordnis),  as  well  as  of  -<Epytu8  and  Kyll^n :  the 
name  of  ^pytus  among  the  heroes  of  Arcadia  is  as  old  as  the  Cata- 
logue in  the  Iliad. 

Aleus,  son  of  Apheidns  and  king  of  Tegea,  was  the  founder  of  the 
celebrated  temple  and  worship  of  Ath6n6  Alea  in  that  town.  Lykur- 
cus  and  KSpheus  were  his  sons.  Aug6  his  daughter,  who  was  seduced 
by  H6rakl6s,  and  secretly  bore  to  him  a  child:  the  father,  discovering 
what  had  happened,  sent  Aug6  to  Nauplius  to  be  sold  into  slavery: 
Teuthras,  king  of  Mysia  in  Asia  Minor,  purchased  her  and  made  her 
his  wife:  her  tomb  was  shown  at  Pergamus  on  the  river  Kaikus 
even  in  the  time  of  Pausanias. 

From  Lykurgus,  the  son  of  Aleus  nnd  brother  of  Aug*6,  we  pass 
to  his  son  Ankseus,  numbered  among  the  Argonauts,  finally  killed  in 
the  chase  of  the  KalydCnian  boar,  and  father  of  Agapen6r,  who 
leads  the  Arcadian  contingent  against  Troy — (the  adventures  of  his 
niece,  the  Tegeatic  huntress,  Atalanta,  have  already  been  touched 
upon) — then  to  Echemus,  son  of  Aeropws  and  grandson  of  the  brother 
of  Lykurgus,  KSplieus.  Echemus  is  the  chief  heroic  ornament  of 
Te^ea.  When  Hyllus,  the  son  of  H6raklds,  conducted  the  Il^ra- 
kleids  on  their  first  expedition  against  Peloponnesus,  Echemus  com- 
manded the  Tegean  troops  Vvho  assembled  along  with  the  othir 
Peloponn Asians  at  the  isthmus  of  Corinth,  to  repel  the  invasion:  it 
was  agreed  that  the  dispute  should  be  determined  by  single  combat, 
and  Echemus,  as  the  champion  of  Peloponnesus,  encountered  and 
killed  Hyllus.  Pursuant  to  the  stipulation  by  which  they  had 
bound  tliemselves,  the  HSrakleids  retiied,  and  abstained  for  three 
generations  from  pressing  their  claim  upon  Peloponnesus.  This 
valorous  exploit  or  their  great  martial  heio  was  cited  and  appeakd 
to  by  the  Tegeates  before  the  battle  of  Platsea.  as  the  principal  evi- 
dence of  their  claim  to  th(;  second  post  in  the  combined  army,  next 
in  point  of  honor  to  that  of  the  Lacedsemdnians,  and  superior  to  that 
of  the  Athenians:  the  latter  replied  to  them  by  producing  as  counter- 
evidence  the  splendid  heroic  deeds  of  Athens, — the  protections  of 
the  H^rakleids  against  Eurystlieus,  the  victory  over  the  Kadmeians 
of  Th6bes,  and  the  complete  defeat  of  the  Amazons  in  Attica.  Nor 
can  there  he  any  doubt  that  these  legendary  glories  were  both  recited 
by  the  speakers,  and  heard  by  the  listeners,  with  profound  and  un- 
doubting  faith,  as  well  as  with  heart-stirring  admiration. 

One  other  person  there  is — Ischys,  son  of  Elatus  and  grandson  of 
Arkas— in  the  fabulous  genealogy  of  Arcadia  whom  it  would  Ikj 
improper  to  pass  over,  iBasihuch  as  his  name  tiid  adventures  are 
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c^onnected  with  the  genesis  of  the  memorable  god  or  liero  -^sculr.- 
pius,  or  Askl^pius.  KorOnis,  daught<jr  of  Phlejrvas,  and  resident 
near  the  lake  Bcebeis  in  Thessaly,  was  beloved  by  Apollo  and 
became  pregnant  by  him:  unfaithful  to  the  god,  she  listened  to  the 
propositions  of  Ischys.  sou  of  Elatus,  and  consented  to  wed  him:  a 
raven  brousfht  to  Apollo  the  fatid  news,  which  so  incensed  him  that 
lie  changed  the  color  of  the  bird  from  white,  as  it  previously  had 
been,  into  black.  Artemis,  to  avenge  the  wounded  dignity  of  her 
brother,  put  Kordnis  to  death-  but  Apollo  preserved  the  male  child 
of  which  she  was  about  to  be  delivered,  and  consigned  it  to  tho 
Centaur  ClieirOn  to  be  brought  up.  The  child  was  named  AsklSpius 
or  uEsculapius,  and  acquired,  partly  from  the  teaching  of  the  benefi- 
cent leech  Cheir5n,  partly  from  inborn  and  superhuman  aptitude,  a 
knowledge  of  the  virtues  of  herbs  and  a  mastery  of  medicine  and 
surgery,  such  as  had  never  before  "been  witnessed,  lie  not  only 
cured  the  sick,  the  wounded,  and  the  dying,  but  even  restored  the 
dead  to  life.  Kapaneus,  Eriphyl^,  Hippolytus,  Tyndareus,  and 
Glaukus,  were  all  affirmed  by  different  poets  and  h)gographers  to 
have  l)een  endued  by  him  with  a  new  life.  But  Z«us  now  found 
himself  under  the  necessity  of  taking  precautions  lest  mankind,  thus 
unexpectedly  protected  against  sickness  and  death,  should  no  longer 
^  stand  in  neea  of  the  immortal  gods:  he  smote  Askl^pius  with  thun- 
der and  killed  him.  Apollo  was  so  exasperated  by  this  slaughter  of 
his  highly  gifted  son  that  he  killed  the  Cyclopes  who  had  fabricated 
the  thunder,  and  Zeus  was  about  to  condemn  him  to  Tartarus  for 
doing  so;  but  on  the  intercession  of  Lat6na  he  relented,  and  was 
satisfied  with  imposing  upon  him  a  temporary  servitude  in  the  house 
of  AdmOtus  at  Pheroe. 

AsklSpius  was  worshiped  with  very  great  solemnity  at  Trikka,  at 
K6s,  at  Knidus,  and  in  many  different  parts  of  Greece,  but  especially 
at  Epidaurus,  so  that  more  than  one  legend  had  grown  up  respecting 
the  details  of  his  birth  and  adventures:  in  particular,  his  mother  was 
by  some  called  ArsinoS.  But  a  formal  application  had  been  made 
on  this  subicct  (so  the  Epidaurians  told  Pausanias)  to  the  oracle  of 
Delphi,  and  the  god  in  reply  acknowledged  that  Askl6pius  was  his 
son  by  Kordnis.  The  tale  above  recounted  seems  to  have  l>een  both 
the  oldest  and  the  most  current.  It  is  adorned  by  Pindar  in  a  noble 
ode,  wherein,  however,  he  omits  all  mention  of  the  raven  as  messen- 
ger— not  specifying  who  or  what  tlie  spy  was  from  whom  Apollo 
learned  the  infidelity  of  Kordnis.  By  many  this  was  considered  as 
an  improvement  in  respect  of  poetical  effect,  but  it  illustrates  the 
mode  in  which  tlie  characteristic  details  and  simplicity  of  the  old 
fables  came  to  be  exchanged  for  dignified  generalities,  ad.apted  to  the 
altered  taste  of  society. 

Machadn  and  Podaleirius,  the  two  sons  of  Askl6pius,  command  the 
contingent  from  Trikka,  in  the  north-west  region  of  Thessaly,  at  tho 
siege  of  Troy  by  Agomemndn.    They  are  the  leeches  of  the  Grecian 
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army,  highly  prized  and  consulted  by  all  the  wounded  chiefs.  Tb«r 
medical  renown  was  further  prolonged  in  the  subsequent  poem  of 
Arktinus,  the  liiu-Persis,  wherein  the  one  was  represented  as  xijm- 
yaled  in  surgical  operations,  the  other  as  sagacious  in  detecting  and 
appreciating  morbid  symptoms.  It  was  Podaleirius  who  first  noticed 
the  glaring  eyes  and  disturbed  deportment  which  preceded  the  sui- 
cide of  Ajax. 

Galen  appears  uncertain  whether  Askl6pius  (as  well  as  Dionysus) 
was  originally  a  god,  or  whether  he  was  first  a  man  and  then  became 
afterward  a  god ;  but  ApollodOrus  professed  to  fix  the  exact  date  of 
his  apotheosis.  Throughout  all  the  historical  ages  the  descendants 
of  Askl^pius  were  numerous  and  widely  diffused.  The  many  fami- 
lies or  gentes  called  Askl^piads,  who  devoted  themselves  to  the  study 
and  practice  of  medicine,  and  who  principally  dwelt  near  the  temples 
of  AsklSpius,  whither  sick 'and  suffering  men  came  to  obtain  relief- 
all  recognized  the  god,  not  merely  as  the  object  of  their  common 
worship,  but  also  as  their  actual  progenitor.  Like  Solon,  who  reck- 
oned N§leus  and  Poseiddn  as  his  ancestors,  or  the  Milesian  Hekateeus, 
who  traced  his,origin  through  fifteen  successive  links  to  a  god — like 
the  privileged  gens  at  P^lion  in  Thessaly,  who  considered  the  wise 
Centaur  Cheirdn  as  their  progenitor,  and  who  inherited  from  him 
their  precious  secrets  respecting  the  medicinal  herbs  of  which  their 
neighborhood  was  full, — Askldpiads,  even  of  the  later  times,  num- 
bered and  specified  all  the  intermediate  links  which  separated  them 
from  their  primitive  divine  parent.  One  of  these  genealogies  has 
been  i>reserved  to  us,  and  we  may  be  sure  that  there  were  many 
such,  as  the  Askl^piads  were  found  in  many  different  places.  Among 
them  were  enrolled  highly  instructed  and  accomplished  men,  such  as 
the  great  Hippocrates  and  the  historian  KtSsias,  who  prided  them- 
selves on  the  divine  origin  of  themselves  and  their  gens — so  much 
did  the  legendary  eTcment  pervade  ci^en  the  most  philosophical  and 
positive  minds  of  historical  Greece.  Nor  can  there  be  any  doubt 
that  their  means  of  medical  observation  must  have  been  largely 
extended  by  their  vicinity  to  a  temple  fo  much  frequented  by  the 
sick,  who  came  in  confident  hopes  of  divine  relief,  and  who,  while 
they  offered  up  sacrifice,  and  prayer  to  ^sculapius,  and  slept  in  his 
temple  in  order  to  be  favored  with  healing  suggestions  in  their 
dreams,  might,  in  case  the  god  withheld  his  supernatural  aid,  consult 
his  living  descendants.  The  sick  visitors  at  K6s,  or  Trikka,  or  Epi- 
daurus,  were  numerous  and  constant,  and  the  tablets  usually  hung 
up  to  record  the  particulars  of  their  maladies,  the  remedies  resorted 
to,  and  the  cures  operated  by  the  god,  formed  both  an  interesting 
decoration  of  the  sacred  ground  and  an  instructive  memorial  to  the 
Askl^piads. 

The  genealogical  descent  of  Hippocrates  and  the  other  Askldpiads 
from  the  god  Askl^pius  is  not  only  analogous  tq  that  of  Hekatsens 
and  SolOu  from  their  respective  ancestral  gods,  but  also  to  that  of 
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the  Laced8em6nian  kings  from  H§rakl§8,  upon  the  basis  of  -which  the 
whole  supposed  chronology  of  the  ante-historical  times  has  been  built, 
from  Eratosthenes  and  ApoUoddrus  down  to  the  chronologers  of  the 
present  century.     I  shall  revert  to  this  hereafter. 


CHAPTER  X. 

iBAKUS  AND  HIS  DESCENDANTS — -fflGINA,  SALAMIS,    AND  PHTHIA. 

The  memorable  heroic  genealogy  of  the  -^akids  establishes  a 
fabulous  connection  between  uEgina,  Salamis,  and  Phthia,  which  we 
can  only  recognize  as  a  faot,  without  being  able  to  trace  its  origin. 

jEakus  was  the  son  of  Zens,  born  of  uEgina,  daughter  of  Asdpus, 
whom  the  god  had  carried  off  and  brought  luto  the  island  to  which 
he  gave  her  name :  she  was  afterward  married  to  Aktdr,  and  had  by 
him  Mencetius,  father  of  Patroclus.  As  there  were  tw^o  rivers  named 
Asopus,  one  between  Phlius  and  Sikydn,  and  another  between  Thebes 
and  Platsea — so  the  -^dnStan  heroic  genealogv  was  connected  both 
with  that  of  Thdbes  and  with  that  of  Phlius;  aua  this  belief  led  to  prac- 
tical consequences  in  the  minds  of  those  who  accepted  the  legends 
as  genuine  history.  For  when  the  ThSbans,  in  the  68th  Olympiad, 
were  hard-pressed  in  war  by  Athens,  they  were  directed  by  the  Del- 
phian oracle  to  ask  assistance  of  their  next  of  kin.  Recollecting  that 
Th6be  and  ^gina  had  been  sisters,  common  daughters  of  j^sdpus, 
the3rwere  iudueed  to  apply  to  the  uEgin^tans  as  their  next  of  kin, 
aha  the  -^gin6tans  gave  them  aid,  first  by  sending  to .  them  their 
common  heroes,  the  -^akids,  next  by  actual  armed  force.  Pindar 
dwells  emphatically  on  the  heroic  brotherhood  between  Th§bes,  his 
native  city,  and  ^gina. 

JBakus  was  alone  in  JEgina:  to  relieve  him  frdfii  this  solitude, 
Zeus  changed  all  the  ants  in  the  island  into  men,  and  thus  provided 
him  with  a  numerous  population,  who,  from  their  origin,  were  called 
Myrmidons.  By  his  wife  End^is,  daughter  of  Cheiron,  iEakus  had 
for  his  sons  Pdleus  and  Telamdn:  by  the  Kereid  Psamath^,  he  had 
Phdkus.  A  monstrous  crime  had  then  recently  been  committed  by 
Pelops,  in  killing  the  Arcadian  prince,  Stymphulus,  under  a  simu- 
lation of  friendship  and  hospitality  i  for  this  the  gods  had  smitten  all 
Greece  with  famine  and  barrenness.  The  oracles  affirmed  that  noth- 
ing could  relieve  Greece  from  this  intolerable  misery  except  the 
prayers  of  ^akus,  the  most  pious  of  mankind.  Accordingly,  envoys 
from  all  quarters  flocked  to  uEgina,  to  prevail  upon  -^akus  to  put 
up  prayers  for  them:  on  his  supplications  the  gods  relented,  and  the 
suffering  immediately  ceased.    The  grateful  Greeks  established  in 
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JEgina  the  temple  and  worship  of  Zeus  Panhell^nius,  one  of  the  last- 
ing monuments  and  institutions  of  the  island,  on  the  spot  where 
^akus  had  offered  up  his  prayer.  The  statues  of  the  envoys  who 
had  come  to  solicit  him  were  yet  to  be  seen  in  the  ^akeion,  or  sacred 
edifice  of  ^akus,  in  the  time  of  Pausanias:  and  the  Athenian  Isok- 
ratSs,  in  his  eulogy  of  Evagoras,  the  despot  of  Salamis  in  Cyprus 
(who  traced  his  descent  through  Teukrus  to  .^Eakus),  enlarges  upon 
this  Signal  miracle,  recounted  and  believed  by  other  Greeks  as  well 
as  by  the  ^gl nutans,  as  a  proof  both  of  the  great  qualities  and 
of  the  divine  favor  and  patronage  displayed  in  the  career  of  the 
^akids.  -^akus  was  also  employed  to  aid  Poseidon  and  Apollo  in 
building  the  walls  of  Troy. 

P^leus  and  Telamdn,  the  sons  of  uSakus,  contracting  a  jealousy 
of  their  bastard  brother,  Phdkus,  in  consequence  of  his  eminent  skill 
in  gymnastic  contests,  conspired  to  put  him  to  death.  Telamdn 
flung  his  quoit  at  him  while  they  were  playing  together,  and  P^leus 
dispatched  him  by  a  blow  with  his  hatchet  in  the  back.  They  then 
concealed  the  dead  body  in  a  wood,  but  .^akus,  having  discovered 
both  the  act  and  the  agents,  banished  the  brothers  from  the  island. 
For  both  of  them  eminent  destinies  were  in  store. 

While  we  notice  the  indifference  to  the  moral  quality  of  actions 
implied  in  the  old  Hesiodic  legend,  when  it  imputes  distinctly  and 
nakedly  this  proceeding  to  two  of  the  most  admired  i)ersons  of  the 
heroic  world — it  is  not  less  instructive  to  witness  the  change  of  feel- 
ing which  had  taken  place  in  the  age  of  Pindar.  That  warm  eulogist 
of  the  great  ^akid  race  hangs  down  his  head  with  shame,  and 
declines  to  recount,  though  he  is  obliged  darkly  to  glance  at,  the 
cause  which  forced  the  pious  ^akus  to  banish  his  sons  from  JBgina. 
It  appears  that  Kallimachus,  if  we  may  judge  by  a  short  fragment, 
manifested  the  same  repugnance  to  mention  it. 

Telamdn  retired  to  Salamis,  then  ruled  by  Kychreus»  the  son  of 
PoseidOn  and  Salamis,  who  had  recently  rescued  the  island  from  the 
plague  of  a  terrible  serpent.  This  animal,  expelled  from  Salamis, 
retired  to  Eleusis  in  Attica,  where  it  was  received  and  haitK)red  by 
the  ffoddess  D^m6t6r  in  her  sacred  domicile.  Kychreus  dying  child- 
less left  his  dominion  to  TelamOn,  who,  marrying  Periboea,  daughter 
of  Alkathoos,  and  grand-daughter  of  Pelops,  had  for  his  son  the  cele- 
brated Ajax.  Telamdn  took  part  both  in  the  chase  of  the  Ealydd- 
nian  boar  and  in  the  Argonautic  expedition:  he  was  also  the  intimate 
friend  and  companion  of  H§rakl6s,  whom  he  accompanied  in  his 
enterprise  against  the  Amazons,  and  in  the  attack  made  with  only 
six  ships  upon  Laomeddn,  king  of  Troy.  This  last  enterprise  having 
proved  completely  successful,  Telamon  was  rewarded  by  H6raklgs 
with  the  possession  of  the  daughter  of  Laomeddn,  H6sion6--who  bore 
to  him  Teukros,  the  most  distinguished  archer  amid  the  host  of 
Agamemnon,  and. the  founder  of  Salamis  in  Cyprus. 

P^leus  went  to  Phthia,  where  he  married  the  daughter  of  Eurytida, 
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son  of  Aktdr,  and  received  from  him  the  third  part  of  his  domin- 
ions. Taking  part  in  the  Kalyd6nian  hoar-hunt,  he  unintentionaJly 
killed  his  father-in-law  EurytiOn,  and  was  ohliged  to  flee  to  lolkos, 
where  he  received  purification  from  Akastus,  son  of  Pelias:  the  dan- 
ger to  which  he  became  exposed,  by  the  calumnious  accusations  of 
the  enamored  >yife  of  Akastus,  has  already  been  touched  upon  in  a 
previous  section.  P^leus  also  was  among  the  Argonauts;  the  most 
memorable  event  in  his  life,  however,  was  his  marriage  with  the  sea- 
goddess  Thetis. .  Zeus  and  Poseiddn  had  both  conceived  a  violent 
passion  for  Thetis.  But  the  former  having  been  forewarned  by 
Prometheus  that  Thetis  was  destined  to  give  birth  to  a  son  more 
poweriful  than  his  father,  compelled  her,  much  against  her  own  will, 
to  marry  PSleus;  who,  instructed  by  the  intimations  of  the  wise 
Cheiron,  was  enabled  to  seize  her  on  the  coast  called  S6pias  in  the 
southern  region  of  Thessaly.  She  changed  her  form  several  times, 
but  P^leus  held  her  fast  until  she  resumed  her  original  appearance, 
and  she  was  then  no  longer  able  to  resist.  All  the  gods  were  pres- 
ent, and  brought  splendid  gifts  to  these  memorable  nuptials:  Apollo 
sang  with  his  harp,  Poseiddn  gave  to  P^leus  the  immortal  horses 
Xanthus  and  Balius,  and  Cheiron  presented  a  formidable  spear,  cut 
from  an  ash- tree  on  Mount  P61ion.  We  shall  have  reason  hereafter 
to  recognize  the  value  of  both  these  gifts  in  the  exploits  of  Achillas. 

The  prominent  part  assigned  to  Thetis  in  the  Iliad  is  well  known, 
and  the  post-Homeric  poets  of  the  Legend  of  Troy  introduced  her  as 
actively  concurring  first  to  promote  the  glory,  finally  to  bewail  the 
death,  of  her  distinguished  son.  PSleus,  having  survived  both  his 
son  Achillas  and  his  grandson  Neoptolemus,  is  ultimately  directed  to 
place  himself  on  the  very  spot  where  h^  had  originally  seized  Thetis, 
and  thither  the  goddess  comes  herself  to  fetch  him  away,  in  order 
that  he  may  exchange  the  desertion  and  decrepitude  of  age  for  a  life 
of  immortality  along  with  the  Nereids.  The  spot  was  indicated  to 
Xerxes  when  he  marched  into  Greece  by  the  Idnians  who  accom- 
panied him,  and  his  magi  offered  solemn  sacrifices  to  her  as  well  as 
to  the  other  Nereids,  as  the  presiding  goddesses  and  mistresses  of  the 
coast. 

Neoptolemus  or  Pyrrhus,  the  son  of  Achilles,  too  young  to  engage 
in  the  commencement  of  the  siege  of  Troy,  comes  on  the  stage  after 
the  death  of  his  father  as  the  indispensable  and  prominent  agent  in 
the  final  capture  of  the  city.  He  returns  victor  from  Troy,  not  to 
Phthia,  but  to  Epirus,  bringing  with  him  the  captive  Andromache, 
widow  of  HectSr,  by  whom  Molossus  is  born  to  him.  He  himself 
perishes  in  the  full  vigor  of  life  at  Delphi  by  the  machinations  of 
Orestes,  son  of  Agamemndn.  But  his  son  Molossus— like  Pleance, 
the  son  of  Banquo,  in  Macbeth — becomes  the  father  of  the  powerful 
race  of  Molossian  kings,  who  played  so  conspicuous  a  part  during 
the  declining  vigor  of  the  Grecian  cities,  and  to  whom  the  title  and 
parentage  of  ^akids  was  a  source  of  peculiar  pride,  identifying 
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them  by  community  of  heroic  origin  with  genuine  and  undisputed 
Hellenes. 

The  glories  of  Ajax,  the  second  grandson  of  ^akus,  before  Troy, 
are  surpassed  only  by  those  of  Achillas.  He  perishes  by  his  own 
hand,  the  victim  of  an  insupportable  feeling  of  humiliation,  because 
a  less  worthy  claimant  is  allowed  to  carry  off  from  him  the  arms  of 
the  departed  Achillas.  His  son  Philaeus  receives  the  citizenship  6t 
Athens,  and  the  gens  or  d6me  called  fhilaidse  traced  up  to  him  ita 
name  and  its  origin:  moreover,  the  distinguished -Athenians,  Milti- 
adSs  and  Thucydidfis,  were  regarded  as  members  of  this  heroic 
progeny. 

Teukrus  escaped  from  the  perils  of  the  siege  of  Troy  as  Tvell  as 
from  those  of  the  voyage  homeward,  and  reached  Salamis  in  safety. 
But  his  father  Telamon,  indignant  at  his  having  returned  without 
Ajax,  refused  to  receive  him,  and  compelled  him  to  expatriate.  He 
conducted  his  followers  to  Cyprus,  where  he  founded  the  city  of 
Salamis:  his  descendant  Evagoras  was  recognized  as  a  Teukrid  and 
as  an  jEakid  even  in  the  time  of  IsokratSs. 

Such  was  the  splendid  heroic  genealogy  of  the  -^akids, — a  family 
renowned  for  military  excellence.  The  jEakeion  at  ^gina,  in  which 
prayer  and  sacrifice  were  offered  to  -^akus,  remained  in  undi- 
minished dignity  down  to  the  time  of  Pausanias.  This  genealo^ 
connects  together  various  eminent  gentes  in  Achaia  Phthidtis,  m 
iEgina,  in  Salamis,  in  Cyprus,  and  among  the  Epirotic  Molossians. 
Whether  we  are  entitled  to  infer  from  it  that  the  island  of  ^gina 
was  originally  peopled  by  Myrmidones  from  Achaia  Phthidtis,  as 
O.  Mllller  imagines,  I  will  not  pretend  to  affirm.  These  mythical 
pedigrees  seem  to  unite  togetlier  special  clans  or  gentes,  rather  than 
the  bulk  of  any  community — just  as  we  know  that  the  Athenians 
generally  had  no  part  in  the  ^akid  genealogy,  Uiough  certain  par- 
ticular Athenian  families  laid  claim  to  it.  The  intimate  friendship 
between  Achillas  and  the  Opuntian  hero  Patroklus — and  the  com- 
munity of  name  and  frequent  conjunction  between  the  Lokrian 
Ajax,  son  of  Otleus,  and  Ajax,  son  of  Telam6n — connect  the  -^akids 
with  Opus  and  the  Opuntian  Lokrians,  in  a  manner  which  we  have 
no  further  means  of  explaining.  Pindar,  too,  represents  Menoetius, 
father  of  Patroklus,  as  son  of  Aktdr  and  -^gina,  and,  therefore, 
maternal  brother  of  .^akus. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

ATTIC  LEGENDS  AND  GENEALOGIES. 

The  most  ancient  name  in  Attic  archaeology,  as  far  as  our  means 
of  information  reach,  is  that  of  Erechtheus,  who  is  mentioned  both 
in  the  Catalogue  of  the  Iliad  and  in  a  brief  allusion  of  the  Odyssey. 
Born  of  the  earth,  he  is  brou*rht  up  by  the  goddess  Ath^n^,  adopted 
by  her  as  her  ward,  and  installed  in  hbr  temple  at  Athens,  where  the  ; 
Athenians  offer  to  him  annual  sacrifices.  The  Athenians  are  styled 
in  the  Iliad,  *'the  people  of  Erechtheus."  This  is  the  most  ancient 
testimony  concerning  Erechtheus,  exhibiting  him  as  a  divine  or 
lieroic,  certainly  a  superhuman  person,  and  identifying  him  with 
the  primitive  germination  (if  I  may  use  a  term,  the  Grecian  equiva- 
lent of  which  would  have  pleased  an  Athenian  ear)  of  Attic  man. 
And  he  was  recognized  in  this  same  character,  even  at  the  close  of 
the  fourth  century  before  the  Christian  era,  by  the  Butadae,  one  of 
the  most  ancient  and  important  gentes  at  Athens,  who  boasted  of 
him  as  their  original  ancestor:  the  genealogy  of  the  great  Athenian 
orator  Lyjiurgus,  a  member  of  this  family,  drawn  up  by  his  son 
Abrdn,  and  painted  on  a  public  tablet  in  the  Erechtheion,  contained 
as  its  first  and  highest  name,  Erechtheus,  son  of  H^phaestos  and  the 
Earth.  In  the  Erechtheion,  Erechtheus  was  worshiped  conjointly 
with  Athens :  he  was  identified  with  the  god  Poseid6n,  and  bore  the 
denomination  of  Poseidon  Erechtheus:  one  of  the  family  of  the 
Butadffi,  chosen  among  themselves  by  lot,  enjoyed  the  privilege  and 
performed  the  functions  of  hereditary  priest,  flerodotus  also  assigns 
the  same  earth-born  origin  to  Erechtheus:  but  Pindar,  the  old  poem 
called  the  Danais,  Euripides,  and  ApoUodOrus — all  name  Erich- 
thonius,  son  of  HSphsBstos  and  the  Earth,  as  the  being  who  was  thus 
adopted  and  made  the  temple-companion  of  Ath(5ii^,  while  Apollo- 
doiuis  in  another  place  identifies  Erichthonius  with  Poseidon.  The 
•  Homeric  scholiast  treated  Erechtheus  and  Erichthonius  as  the  same 
person  under  two  names:  and  since,  in  regard  to  such  mythical  per- 
sons, there  exists  no  other  test  of  identity  of  the  subject  except 
perfect  similarity  of  the  attributes,  this  seems  the  reasonable  conclu- 
sion.   • 

We  may  presume,  from  the  testimony  of  Homer,  that  the  first  and 
oldest  conception  of,  Athens  and  its  sacred  acropolis  places  it  under 
the  special  protection,  and  represents  it  as  the  settlement  and  favorite 
abode  of  Ath^nS,  jointly  with  Poseidon;  the  latter  being  the  inferior, 
though  the  chosen  companion  of  the  former,  and  therefore  exchang- 
ing his  divine  appellation  for  the  cognomen  of  Erechtheus.  But  the 
country  called  Attica,  Which,  during  the  historical  ages,  forms  one 
social  and  political  aggregate  with  Athens,  was  originally  distributed 
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into  many  independent  dSmes  or  cantons,  and  included,  besides, 
various  religious  clans  or  hereditary  sects  (if  the  expression  may  be 
permitted);  that  is,  a  multitude  of  persons  not  necessarily  living 
together  in  the  same  locality,  but  bound  together  by  an  hereditary 
communion  of  sacred  rites,  and  claiming  privileges  as  well  as  per- 
forming obligations,  founded  upon  the  traditional  authority  of  divine 
persons  for  whom  they  had  a  common  veneration.  Even  dovi^n  to 
the  beginning  of  the  reloponn^sian  war,  the  demots  of  tlie  various 
Attic  d6mes,  though  long  since  embodied  in  the  larger  political 
union  of  Attica,  and  having  no  wish  for  separation,  still  retained  the 
recollection  of  their  original  political  autonomy.  They  lived  in  their 
own  separate  localities,  resorted  habitually  to  their, own  temples,  and 
visited  Athens  only  occasionally  for  private  or  political  business,  or 
for  the  great  public  festivals.  Each  of  these  aggregates,  political  as 
well  as  religious,  had  its  own  eponymous  god  or  hero,  with  a  gene- 
alogy more  or  less  extended,  and  a  train  of  mythical  incidents  more 
or  less  copious,  attached  to  his  name,  according  to  the  fancy  of  the 
local  exegetes  and  poets.  The  e])onymou8  heroes  Marathon,  Deke- 
lus,  Kol6nus,  or  Phlyus,  had  each  their  own  title  to  worship,  and 
their  own  position  as  themes  of  legendary  narrative,  independent  of 
Erechtheus,  or  PoseidCn,  or  Ath6n6,  the  patrons  of  the  acropolis 
common  to  all  of  them. 

But  neither  the  archsBology.  of  Attica,  nor  that  of  its  various  com- 
ponent fractions,  was  much  dwelt  upon  by  the  ancient  epic  poets  of 
Greece.  Theseus  is  noticed  both  in  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  as  having 
carried  off  from  Kr^te  Ariadn6,  the  daughter  of  Minos — ^thus  com- 
mencing that  connection  between  the  Kf§tan  and  Athenian  legends 
which  we  afterward  tind  so  largely  amplified — and  the  sons  of  Theseus 
take  part  in  the  Trojan  war.  The  chief  collectors  and  narrators  of 
the  Attic  mythes  were  the  prose  logographers,  authors  of  the  many 
compositions  called  Atthides,  or  works  on  Attic  archceology.  1  hese 
writers — Hellanikus,  the  contemporary  of  Herodotus,  is  ihe  earliest 
composer  of  an  Atthis  expressly  named,  though  Plierekyd^s  also 
touched  upon  the  Attic  fables, — these  writeis,  I  ^ay,  interwove  mto 
one  chronological  series  the  legends  which  either  greatly  occupied 
their  own  fancy,  or  commanded  the  most  general  reverence  j.mong 
their  countrymen.  In  this  way  the  religious  and  political  legends  of 
Eleusis,  a  town  originally  independent  of  Athens,  but  incorporated 
with  it  before  the  historical  age,  were  worked  into  one  continuous 
sequence  along  with  those  of  the  Erechtheids.  In  this  way,  too, 
Kekrops,  the  eponymous  hero  of  the  portion  of  Attica  called  Ke- 
kropia,  came  to  be  placed  in  the  mythical  chronology  at  a  higher 
point  even  than  the  primitive  god  or  hero  Erechtheus. 

OgygSs  is  said  to  have  reigned  in  Attica  1020  years  before  the  first 
Olympiad,  or  1796  years  B.C.  In  his  time  Jiappened  the  deluge  of 
Deukalidn,  which  destroyed  most  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  country. 
After  a  long  interval,  Kekrops,  an  indigenous  person,  half  man  and 
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half  serpent,  is  given  to  us  by  ApoUoddras  as  the  first  king  of  the 
country;  be  bestowed  upon  the  land,  whieb  bad  before  been  called 
Alct6,  tbe  name  of  Kekropia.  In  bis  day  there  ensued, a  dispute 
between  Atb€n6  and  PoseidOn  respecting  tbe  possession  of  tbe  acroi)o- 
lis  at  Athens,  which*  each  of  them  coveted.  First,  Poseiddn  struck 
tbe  rock  with  bis  trident,  and  produced  tbe  well  of  salt  water  which 
existed  in  it,  called  tbe  Erecbth§is:  next  came  Ath6n6,  who  planted 
tbe  sacred  olive  tree  ever  afterward  seen  and  venerated  in  the  por- 
tion of  the  Erechtheion  called  the  cell  of  Pandrosus.  Tbe  twelve 
gods  decided  tbe  dispute;  and  Kekrops  having  testified  before  tliem 
that  Atb6n6  bad  rendered  this  inestimable  service,  they  adjudged 
tbe  spot  to  her  in  preference  to  Poseiddn.  Both  tlie  ancient  olive 
tree  and  tbe  well  produced  by  Poseidon  were  seen  on  the  acropolis, 
in  tbe  temple  consecrated  jointly  to  Ath^n^  and  Erecbtbeus, 
throughout  the  historical  ages.  Poseiddn,  as  a  mark  of  his  wrath 
for  the  preference  given  to  Ath^n^,  inundated  tbe  Thriasian  plain 
with  water. 

During  tbe  reign  of  Kekrops,  Attica  was  laid  waste  by  Karian 
pirates  on  tbe  coast,  and  by  invasions  of  the  Adnian  inhabitants 
from  Bcedtia.  Kekrops  distributed  tbe  inhabitants  of  Attica  into 
twelve  local  sections — Kekropia,  Tetrapolis,  Epakria,  Dekeleia, 
Eleusis,  Aphidna,  Thorikus,  Bi-aurdn,  Kytbdrus,  8pb6ttus,  K6phi- 
sius,  Phal^rus.  Wishing  to  ascertain  the  number  of  inhabitants,  be 
commanded  each  man  to  cast  a  single  stone  into  a  general  heap:  tbe 
number  of  stones  was  counted,  and  it  was  found  that  there  were 
twenty  thousand. 

Kekrops  married  the  daughter  of  Aktaeus,  who  (according  to  Pau- 
sanias's  version)  had  been  king  of  tbe  country  before  him,  and  bad 
called  it  by  the  name  of  Aktsea.  By  her  he  had  three  daughters, 
Aglaurus,  Ersd,  and  Pandrosus,  and  a  son,  Erysichthon. 

Erysichtbdn  died  without  issue,  and  Kranaus  succeeded  him, — 
another  indigenous  person  and  another  eponymus, — for  the  name 
Kranai  was  an  old  denomination  of  the  inhabitants  of  Attica. 
Kranaus  was  dethroned  by  Ampbiktyon,  by  some  called  an  indige- 
nous man ;  by  others,  a  son  of  Deukalidn :  Amphikty6n  in  his  turn 
was  expellea  by  Ericbtbonius,  son  of  H^phsestos  and  tbe  Earth, — 
tbe  same  person  apparently  as  Erecbtbeus,  but  inserted  by  Apollo- 
dorus  at  this  point  of  the  series.  Ericbtbonius,  the  pupil  and 
favored  companion  of  Ath6n6,  placed  in  tbe  acropolis  tbe  original 
Palladium  or  wooden  statue  of  that  goddess,  said  to  have  dropped 
from  heaven:  he  was,  moreover,  the  first  to  celebrate  tbe  festival  of 
tbe  Panatbeneea.  He  married  the  nymph  Pasithea,  and  had  for  his 
son  and  successor  Pandidn.  Ericbtbonius  was  tbe  first  person  who 
taught  tbe  art  of  breaking  in  horses  to  the  yoke,  and  who  drove  a 
chariot  and  four. 

In  the  time  of  Pandidn.  who  succeeded  to  Ericbtbonius,  Dionysus 
and  jy^m^tfyc  both  came  into  Attica;  the  latter  was  receivea  by 
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Keleos  at  Eleusis.  Pandidn  married  the  nymph  Zeuxipj)^,  acd  had 
twin  sons,  Erechtlieus  and  But6s,  and  two  daughters,  Prokn^  and 
Philomela. .  The  two  latter  are  the  subjects  of  a  memorable  and  well- 
known  legend.  PandiOn  having  received  aid  in  repelling  the  Thfi- 
bans  from  T^reus,  king  of  Thrace,  ^ve  him  his' daughter "Prokn^  in 
marriage,  by  whom  he  had  a  son,Ilys.  The  beautiful  Philomela, 
going  to  visit  her  sister,  inspired  the  barbarous  Thracian  with  an 
irresistible  passion;  he  violated  her  person,  confined  her  in  a  distant 
pastoral  hut,  and  pretended  that  she  was  dead,  cutting  out  her 
tongue  to  prevent  her  from  revealing  the  truth.  After  a  long  inter- 
val, Philomela  found  means  to 'inform  her  sister  of  the  cruel  deed 
which  had  been  perpetrated;  she  wove  into  a  garment  words  describ- 
ing her  melancholy  condition,  and  dispatched  it  by  a  trusty  n^essen- 
ger.  ProknS,  overwhelmed  with  sorrow  and  anger,  took  advantage 
of  the  free  egress  enjoyed  by  women  during  the  Bacchanalian  fes- 
tival to  go  and  release  her  sister:  the  two  sisters  then  revenged  them- 
selves upon  T^reus  by  killing  the  boy  Itys,  and  serving  him  up  for  bis 
father  to  eat;  after  the  meal  had  been  finished,*  the  hoiTid  truth  was 
revealed  to  him.  T^reus  snatched  a  hatchet  to  put  Prokn^  to  death: 
she  fled,  along  with  Philomela,  and  all  the  three  were  changed  into 
birds — Prokn§  became  a  swallow,  Philomela  a  nightingale,  and 
T^reus  an  hoopoe.  This  tale,  so  popular  with  the  poets  and  so 
illustrative  of  the  general  character  of  Grecian  legend,  is  not  less 
remarkable  in  another  point  of  view — that  the  great  historian 
ThucydidSs  seems  to  allude  to  it  as  an  historical  fact,  not,  however, 
directly  mentioning  the  final  metamorphosis. 

After  the  death  of  PandiOn,  Erechtheus  succeeded  to  the  kin^om, 
and  his  brother  ButSs  became  priest  of  Poseiddn  Erichthonius;  a 
function  which  his  descendants  ever  afterward  exercised,  the 
Butad83  or  Eteobutadse.  Erechtheus  seems  to  appear  in  three  char- 
acters in  the  fabulous  history  of  Athens — as  a  god,  Poseiddn  Erech- 
theus; as  a  hero,  Erechtheus,  son  of  the  Earth;  and  now,  as  a  king, 
son  of  PandiOn, — so  much  did  the  ideas  of  divine  and  human  nSe 
become  confounded  and  blended  together  in  the  imagination  of  the 
Greeks  in  reviewing  their  early  times. 

The  daughters  of  Erechtheus  were  not  less  celebrated  in  Athe- 
nian legend  than  those  of  Pandidn.  Prokris,  one  of  them,  is  among 
the  heroines  seen  by  Odysseus  in  HadSs:  she  became  the  wife  oi 
Kephalus,  son  of  Deion^s,  and  lived  in  the  Attic  d§me  of  Thcrikus. 

Kretisa,  another  daughter  of  Erechtheus,  seduced  by  Apollo, 
becomes  the  mother  of  Ion,  whom  she  exposes  immediately  after  his 
birth  in  the  cave  north  of  the  acropolis,  concealing  the  fact  from 
everyone.  A]do11o  prevails  upon  Hermes  to  convey  the  new-born 
child  to  Delphi,  where  he  is  brought  up  as  a  servant  of  the  temple, 
without  knowing  his  parents.  Krettsa  marries  Xuthus,  son  of 
-^olus,  but,  continuing  childless,  she  goes  with  Xuthus  to  the  Del- 
phian oracle  to  inquire  for  a  remedy.    The  god  preisents  to  them 
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Idn,  and  desires  them  to  adopt  him  as  their  son :  their  son  Achseus 
is  afterward  born  to  them,  and  I6n  and  Achseus  become  the  eponyms 
of  the  Idnians  and  Achaeans. 

Oreithyia,  the  third  daughter  of  Erechtheus,  wss  stolen  away  by 
the  j?od  Boreas  while  amusing  herself  on  the  banks  of  the  Ilissus, 
and  carried  to  his  residence  in  Thrace.  The  two  sons  of  this  mar- 
riage, Z6t^  and  Kalais,  were  born  with  wings:  they  took  part  in  the 
Argonautic  expedition,  and  engaged  in  the  pursuit  of  the  harpies : 
they  were  slain  at  T6nos  by  H6rakl6s.  Kleopatra,  the  daughter  of 
Boreas  and  Oreithyia,  was  married  to  Phineus,  and  had  two  sons, 
Plexi]yu8  and  Pandidn ;  but  Phineus  afterward  espoused  a  second 
"«rife,  Idsea,  the  daughter  of  Dardanus,  who,  detesting  the  two  sons 
of  the  former  bed,  accused  them  falsely  of  attempting  her  chastity, 
and  persuaded  Phineus  in  his  wrath  to  put  out  the  eyes  of  both. 
For  this  cruel  proceeding  he  was  punished  by  the  Argonauts  in  the 
course  of  their  voyage. 

On  more  than  one  occasion  the  Athenians  derived,  or  at  least  ' 
believed  themselves  to  have  derived,  important  benefits  from  this  mar- 
riage of  Boreas  with  the  daughter  of  their  primeval  hero:  one  inesti- 
mable service,  rendered  at  a  juncture  highly  critical  for  Grecian  inde- 
pendence, deserves  to  be  specified.  At  the  time  of  the  invasion  of 
Greece  by  XerxSs,  the  Grecian  fleet  was  assembled  at  Chalkis  and  Avte- 
mision  in  Eubcea,  awaiting  the  approach  of  the  Persian  force,  so  over- 
whelming in  its  numbers  as  well  by  sea  as  on  land.  The  Persian 
fleet  had  reached  the  coast  of  Magn^ia  and  the  south-eastern  corner 
of  Thessaly  without  any  material  damage,  when  the  Athenians  were 
instructed  by  an  oracle  **to  invoke  the  aid  of  their  son-in-law.** 
Understanding  the  advice  to  point  to  Boreas,  they  supplicated  his 
aid  and  that  of  Oreithyia  most  earnestly,  as  well  by  prayer  as  by 
sacrifice,  and  the  event  corresponded  to  their  wishes.  A  furious 
north-easterly  wind  immediately  arose,  and  continued  for  three  days 
to  afflict  the  Persian  fleet  as  it  lay  on  an  unprotected  coast:  the 
number  of  ships  driven  ashore,  both  vessels  of  war  and  of  provision, 
was  immense,  and  the  injury  done  to  the  armiament^was  never  thor- 
oughly repaired.  Such  was  the  powerful  succour  which  the  Atheni- 
ans derived,  at  a  time  of  their  utmost  need,  from  their  son-in-law 
Boreas;  and  their  gratitude  was  shown  by  consecrating  to  him  a  new 
temple  on  the  banks  of  the  Ilissus. 

The  three  remaining  daughters  of  Erechtheus — he  had  six  in  all — ; 
were  in  Athenian  legend  yet  more  venerated  than  their  sisters,  on* 
account  of  having  voluntarily  devoted  themselves  to  death  for  the  ^ 
safety  of  their  country.  Eumolpus  of  Eleusis  was  the  son  of  Posei- 
ddn  and  the  eponymous  hero  of  the  sacred  gens  called  the  Eumol- 
pids,  in  whom  the  principal  functions  appertaining  to  the  mysterious 
rites  of  D^m6t§r  at  Eleusis,  were  vested  by  hereditary  privilege.  He 
made  war  upon  Erechtheus  and  the  Athenians,  with  the  aid  of  a 
body  of  Thracian  allies;    indeed,  it  appears  that  the  legends  of 
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Athens,  originally  foreign  and  unfriendly  to  those  of  Eleusis,  repre- 
sented  him  as  having  been  himself  a  Thracian  bom  and  an  im- 
migrant into  Attica.  Respecting  Eumolpus,  however,  and  his 
parentage,  the  discrepancies  much  exceed  even  the  measure  of 
license  usual  in  the  legendary  genealogies,  and  some  critics,  both 
ancient  and  modern,  have  sought  to  reconcile  these  contradiciions, 
by  the  usual  stratagem  of  supposing  two  or  three  different  persons 
01  the  same  name.  Even  Pausanias,  so  familiar  with  this  class  of 
unsworn  witnesses,  complaifis  of  the  want  of  native  Eleusinian  gen- 
ealogists, and  of  the  extreme  license  of  fiction  in  which  other  authOTS 
had  indulged. 

In  the  Homeric  Hymn  to  D^m^tSr,  the  most  ancient  testimony 
before  us, — composed,  to  all  appearance,  earlier  than  the  complete 
incorporation  of  Eleusis  with  Athens, — Eumolpus  appears  (to  repeat 
briefly  What  has  been  stated  in  a  previous  chapter)  as  one  of  the 
native  chiefs  or  princes  of  Eleusis,  along  with  Triptolemus,  DioklSs, 
Polyxeinus,  and  Dolichus;  Keleos  is  the  king  or  principal  among 
these  chiefs,  the  son  or  lineal  descendant  of  the  eponymous  Eleusis 
himself.     To  these  chiefs,  and  to  the  three  daughters  of  Keleos,  the 

foddess  DSm6t6r  comes  in  her  sorrow  for  the  loss  of  her  daughter 
*er8ephon6:  being  hospitably  entertained  by  Keleos  she  reveals  her 
true  character,  commands  that  a  temple  shall  be  built  to  her  at 
Eleusis,  and  prescribes  to  them  the  rites  according  to  which  they  are 
to  worship  her.  Such  seems  to  have  been  the  ancient  story  of  tiie 
Eleusinians  respecting  their  own  religious  intiquities:  Keleos,  with 
Metaneira  his  wife,  and  the  other  chiefs  here  mentioned,  were  wor- 
>  shiped  at  Eleusis,  and  from  thence  transfeiTed  to  Athens  as  local 
gods  or  heroes.  Eleusis  became  incorporated  with  Athens,  appar- 
ently not  very  long  befoi'e  the  time  of  Sol6n ;  and  the  Eleusinian 
worship  of  D&i6t6r  was  then  received  into  the  great  religious  solem- 
nities of  the  Athenian  state,  to  which  it  owes  its  remarkable  subse- 
quent extension  and  commanding  influence.  In  the  Atticized  worship 
of  the  Eleusinian  Dfim^tSr,  the  Eumolpids  and  the  K^rykes  were  the 
principal  hereditary  functionaries:  Eumolpus,  the  eponym  of  tliis 
ffreat  family,  came  thus  to  play  the  principal  part  in  the  Athenian 
legendary  version  of  the  war  between  Athens  and  Eleusis.  An  oracle 
had  pronounced  that  Athens  could  only  be  rescued  from  his  attack 
by  the  death  of  the  three  daughters  of  Erechtheus;  their  generous 
patriotism  consented  to  the  sacrifice,  and  their  father  put  them  to 
,  death.  He  then  went  forth  confidently  to  the  battle,  totally  van- 
iquished  the  enemy,  and  killed  Eumolpus  with  his  own  hand.  Erech- 
'theus  was  worshiped  as  a  god,  and  his  daughters  as  goddesses,  at 
Athens.  Their  names  and  their  exalted  devotion  were  cited  along 
with  those  of  the  warriors  of  Marathdn,  in  the  public  assembly  of 
Athens,  by  orators  who  sought  to  arouse  the  languid  patriot,  or  to 
denounce  the  cowardly  deserter;  and  the  people  listened  both  to  one 
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aod  tjie  other  with  analogous  feelings  of  grateful  veneration,  as  well 
as  with  equally  unsusi>ecting  faith  in  the  matter  of  fact. 

Though  Erechtheus  gained  the  victory  over  Eumolpus,  yet  the 
story  represents  Poseiddn  as  having  put  an  end  to  the  life  and  reign 
of  Erechtheus,  who  was  (it  seems)  slain  in  the  battle.  He  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  son  Kekrops  II.,  and  the  latter  agiiin  by  his  son  Pan- 
didn  II., — ^two  names  utimarked  by  any  incidents,  and  which  appear 
to  be  mere  duplication  of  the  former  Kekrops  and  Pandi6n,  placed 
there  by  the  geuealogizers  for  the  purix)se  of  filling  up  what  seemed 
\  to  them  a  chronological  chasm. 

*  Apolloddrus  passes  at  once  from  Erechtheus  to  his  son  Kekrops 
II.,  then  to  Pandidn  II.,  next  to  the  four  sons  of  the  latter,  -<Egeus, 
Pallas,  Nisus,  and  Lykus.  But  the  tragedians  here  insert  the  story 
of  Xuthus,  KreQsa,  and  I6n;  the  latter  being  the  son  of  KreQsa 
by.Aptollo,  but  given  by  the  god  to  Xuthus,  and  adopted  by  the  latter 
as  his  own.  I6n  becomes  the  successor  of  Erechtheus,  and  his  sous 
(Teleon,  Hopl6s,  Argad^s,  and  Aigikor6s)  become  the  eponyms  of 
the  four  ancient  tribes  of  Athens,  wbich  subsisted  until  the  revolu- 
tion of  Kleisthen^s.  I6n  himself  is  the  eponym  of  the  I6nic  race  both 
in  Asia,  in  Europe,  and  in  the  jEgean  islands:  Ddinis  and  Achseus 
are  the  sons  of  Krettsa  by  Xuthus,  so  that  I6n  is  distinguished  from 
both  of  them  by  being  of  divine  parentage.  According  to  the  story 
given  by  Philochorus,  16n  rendered  such  essential  service  in  rescuing 
the  Athenians  from  the  attack  of  the  Thracians  under  Eumolpus, 
that  he  was  afterwards  made  king  of  the  country,  and  distributed  all 
the  inhabitants  into  four  tribes  or  castes,  corresponding  to  different 
modes  of  life, — soldiers,  husbandmen,  goatherds,  and  artisans.  And 
it  seems  that  the  legend  explanatory  of  the  origin  of  the  festival 
Boedromia,  originally  important  enough  to  furnish  a  name  to  one  of 
the  Athenian  months,,  was  attached  to  the  aid  thus  rendered  by  Idn. 

We  pass  from  Idn  to  persons  of  far  greater  mythical  dignity  and 
interest,-— ^geus  and  his  son  Theseus. 

Pandidn  had  four  sons,  uEgeus,  Nisus,  Lykus,  and  Pallas,  between 
whom  he  divided  his  dominions.  Nisus  received  the  territory  of 
Megaris,  which  had  been  under  the  sway  of  Pandidn,  and  there 
founded  the  seaport  of  Nissea.  Lykus  was  made  king  of  the  eastern 
coast,  but  a  dispute  afterward  ensued,  and  he  quitted  the  country 
altogether,  to  establish  himself  on  the  southern  coast  of  Asia  Minor, 
among  the  TermilaB,  to  whom  he  gave  the  name  of  Lykians.  -^geus, 
as  the  eldest  of  the  four,  became  king  of  Athens;  but  Pallas  received 
a  portion  both  of  the  south-western  coast  and  the  interior,  and  he  as 
well  as  his  children  appear  as  frequent  enemies  both  to  ^geus  and 
to  Thfiseus.  Pallas  is  the  eponym  of  the  demePall6n6,  and  the  stories 
respecting  him  and  his  sons  seem  to  be  connected  with  old  and 
standing  feuds  among  the  different  d6mes  Of  Attica,  originally  inde- 
pendent communities.  These  feuds  penetrated  into  the  legend.  They 
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explain  the  story  which  we  find  that  -(Egeus  and  Theseus  were  not 
genuine  Erechtheids,  the  former  being  denominated  a  supposititious 
child  to  Pandion. 

^geus  has  little  importance  in  the  mythical  history  except  as  the . 
father  of  Theseus:  it  may  ev^n  be  doubted  whether  his  name  is  any- 
thing more  than  a  mere  cognomen  of  the  god  Poseiddn,  who  was  (as 
we  are  told)  the  real  father  of  this  great  Attic  H6rakl6s.  As  I  pre- 
tend only  to  give  a  very  brief  outline  of  the  general  territory  of 
Grecian  legend,  I  cannot  permit  myself  to  recount  in  detail  the  chiv- 
alrous career  of  Theseus,  who  is  found  both  in  the  Kalydonian  boar- 
hunt  and  in  the  Argonautic  expedition — his  personal  and  victorious 
encounters  with  the  robbers  Sinnis,  Prokrustds,  Periph6t6s,  6kiroD, 
ttnd  others — ^his  valuable  service  in  ridding  his  country  of  the  Krom- 
Inyonian  sow  aod  the  Marathonian  bull — his  conquest  of  the  Mino- 
taur in  Kr6te.  and  his  escape  from  the  dangers  of  the  labyrinth  by 
the  aid  of  Ariadnfi,  whom  he  subsequently  carries  off  and  abandons — 
his  many  amorous  adventures,  and  his  expeditions  both  against  the 
Amazons  and  into  the  under-world  along  with  Peirithous. 

Thucydid6s  delineates  the  character  of  Theseus  as  a  man  who  com- 
bined sagacity  with  political  power,  and  who  conferred  upon  his 
Country  the  inestimable  benefit  of  uniting  all  the  separate  and  self- 
governing  dSmes  of  Attica  into  one  common  political  society.  From 
the  well-earned  reverence  attached  to  the  assertion  of  Thucydid^s,  it 
has  been  customary  to  reason  upon  .this  assertion  as  historically 
authentic,  and  to  treat  the  romantic  attributes  which  we  find  in  Plu- 
tarch and  Diodorus  as  if  they  were  fiction  superinduced  upon  this 
basis  of  fact.  Such  a  view  of  the  case  is,  in  ray  judgment,  erroneous. 
The  athletic  and  amorous  knight-errant  is  the  old  version  of  the 
character — the  profound  and  long-sighted  politician  is  a  subsequent 
correction,  intro<luced  indeed  by  men  of  superior  mind,  but  destitute 
of  historical  wan*anty,  and  arising  out  of  their  desire  to  find  reasons 
of  their  own  for  concurring  in  the  veneration  which  the  general  pub- 
lic paid  more  easily  and  heartily  to  their  national  hero.  Theseus,  in 
the  Iliad  and  Odyssey,  fights  with  the  Lapithae  against  the  Centaurs: 
Theseus,  in  the  Hesiodic  poems,  is  misguided  by  his  passion  for  the 
teautiful  JEg\Q,  daughter  of  Panopeus;  and  the  ThSseus  described 
in  Plutarch's  biography  is  in  great  part  a  continuation  and  expansion 
of  these  same  or  similar  attributes,  mingled  with  many  local  legends, 
explaining,  like  the  Fasti  of  Ovid,  or  the  lost  Aitia  of  Kallimachus, 
the  original  genesis  of  prevalent  religious  and  social  customs.  Plu- 
tarch has  doubtless  greatly  softened  down  and  modified  the  adven- 
tures which  he  found  in  the  Attic  logographers,  as  well  as  in  the 
poetical  epics  called  Th^sSis.  For  in  his  preface  to  the  life  of  The- 
seus, after  having  emphatically  declared  that  he  is  about  to  transcend 
the  boundary  both  of  tlie  known  and  the  knowable,  but  that  the 
temptation  of  comparing  the  founder  of  Athens  with  the  founder  of 
Borne  is  irresistible,  he  concludes  with  the  following  remarkable 
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Words:  "I  pray  that  this  fabulous  matter  maybe  so  far  obedient 
to  my  endeavoi*s  as  to  receive,  when  purified  by  reason,  the  aspect 
of  history:  in  those  cases  wliere  it  liaughtily  scorns  plausibility  and 
will  admit  no  alliance  with  what  is  probable,  I  shall  beg  for  indul- 
gent hearers,  willing  to  receive  antique  narrative  in  a  mild  spirit." 
We  here  see  that  Plutarch  sat  down,  not  to  recount  the  old  fables  as 
he  found  them,  but  to  purity  them  by  reason  and  to  impart  to  them 
the  aspect  of  history.  Wc  have  to  thank  him  for  having  retained, 
after  this  purification,  so  much  of  what  is  romantic  and  marvelous; 
but  we  may  be  sure  tliat  the  sources  from  which  he  borrowed  were 
more  romantic  and  marvelous  si  ill.  It  was  the  tendency  6f  the 
enlightened  men  of  Athens,  from  the  davs  of  Sol6n  downward,  to 
refine  and  politicize  the  character  of  Theseus:  even  Peisistratus 
expunged  from  one  of  the  Hesiodic  poems  the  line  which  described 
the  violent  passion  of  the  hero  for  the  fair  ^gl^:  and  the  tragic  poets 
found  it  more  congenial  to  the  feelings  of  their  audience  to  exhibit 
him  as  a  dignified  and  liberal  sovereign  rather  than  as  an  adventur- 
ous single-handed  fighter.  But  the  logograpliers  and  the  Alexan- 
drine poets  remained  more  faithful  to  the  old  fables.  The  story  of 
Hekal§,  the  hospitable  old  woman  who  received  and  blessed  Theseus 
when  he  went  against  the  Marathdnian  bull,  and  whom  he  found 
dead  when  he  came  back  to  recount  the  news  of  his  success,  was 
treated  by  Kallimachus:  and  Virgil  must  have  had  his  mind  full  of 
the  unrefined  legends  when  he  numbered  this  Attic  H6rakl6s  among 
the  unhappy  sufferers  condemned  to  endless  penance  in  the  under^ 
world. 

Two,  however,  among  the  Thdseian  fables  cannot  be  dismissed  with- 
out some  special  notice — the  war  against  the  Amazons,  and  the 
expedition  against  Kr6te.  The  former  strikingly  illustrates  the 
facility  as  well  as  the  tenacity  of  Grecian  legendary  faith ;  the  latter 
embraces  the  story  of  Daedalus  and  Minos,  two  of  the  most  eminent 
among  Grecian  ante-historical  personages. 

The  Amazons,  daughters  of  ArSs  and  Harmonia,  are  both  early 
creations,  and  frequent  reproductions,  of  the  ancient  epic — which, 
was  indeed,  we  may  generally  remark,  largely  occupied  both  with 
suSferi 


the  exploits  and  sufferings  of  women,  or  heroines,  the  wives  and 
daughters  of  the  Grecian  heroes — and  which  recognized  in  Pallas 
Athens  the  finished  type  of  an  irresistible  female  warrior.  A  nation 
of  courageous,  hardy,  and  indefatigable  women,  dwelling  apart  from 
men,  permitting  only  a  short  tempK)rary  intercourse  for  the  purpose 
of  renovating  their  numbers,  and  burnmg  out  their  right  breast  with 
a  view  of  enabling  themselves  to  draw  the  bow  freely, — this  was  at 
once  a  general  type  stimulating  to  the  fancy  of  the  poet,  and  a 
theme  eminently  popular  with  his  hearers.  Nor  was  it  at  all  repug- 
Dant  to  the  faith  of  the  latter,  who  had  no  recorded  facts  to  guide 
them,  and  no  other  standard  of  credibility  as  to  the  past  except  sucU 
poetical  narratives  themselves — to  conceive  communities  of  Amazons 
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as  having  actually  existed  in  anterior  time.    Accordingly,  wc  fin4 
tliese  warlike  females  constantly  reappearing  in  tlie  ancTeut  poems, 
and  universally  accepted  as  past  realities.     In  the  Iliad,  when  Priaii\ 
wishes  to  illustrate  emphatically  the  most  numerous  host  in  which 
he  ever  found  himself  included,  lie  tells  us  that  it  was  assembled  in 
Phrygia,  on  the  banks  of  the  Sanffarius,  for  the  purpose  of  resisting 
the  formidable  Amazons.     When  Bellerophdn  is  to  be  employc^d  on 
a  deadly  and  perilous  undertaking,  by  those  who  indirectly  wish  to 
procure  his  death,  he  is  dispatched  agaiust  the  Amazons.     In  the 
Ethiopia  of  Arktinus,  describing  the  post-Homeric  war  of   Troy, 
Penthesileia,  queen  of  the  Amazons,  appears  as  the  most  effective 
ally  of  the  besieged  city,  and  as  the  most  formidable  enemy  of  the 
Greeks,  succumbing  onjy  to  the  invincible  might  of  Achilles.     The 
Argonautic  heroes  tind  the  Amazons  on  the  river  ThermOddn,  in 
their  expedition   along  the   southern  coast  of  the  Euxine.     To  the 
same  spot  H6rakl6s  ffoes  to  attack  them,  in  the  performance  of  the 
ninth  labor  imposed  upon  him  by  Eurystheus,  for  the  puipose  of 
procuring  the  girdle  of  the  Amazonian  queen  HippolytS;  and  we  are 
told  that  they  had  not  yet  recovered  from  the  losses  sustained  in  this 
severe  aggression  when  Theseus  also  assaulted  and  defeated  them, 
carrying  off  tlieir  queen  Antiop6.     This  injury  they  avenged   by 
invading    Attica, — an    undertaking    (as    Plutarch  justly  observes) 
*'  neither  trifling  nor  feminine,"  especially  if,  according  to  the  state- 
ment of  Hellanikus,  they  crossed  the  Cimmerian  Bosphorus  on  the 
winter  ice,  beginnihg  their  march  from  the  Asiatic  side  of  the  Pains 
Maeotis.     They  overcame  all  the  resistances  and  difficulties  of  this 
prodigious  march,  and  penetrated  even  into  Athens  itself;  where  the 
final  battle,  hard-fought  and  at  one  time  doubtful,  by  which  ThSseus 
crushed  them,  was  fought — in  the  very  heait  of  the  city.     Attic  anti- 
quaries confidently  pointed  out  the  exact  position  of  the  two  con- 
tending armies :  the  left  wing  of  the  Amazons  rested  upon  the  spot 
occupied  by  the  commemorative  monument  called  the  Amazoneion; 
the  right  wing  touched  the  Pnyx,  the  place  in  which  the  public 
assemblies  of  the  Athenian  democracy  were  afterward  held.     The 
details  and  fluctuations  of  the  combat,  as  well  as  the  final  triumph 
and  consequent  truce,  were  recounted  by  these  authors  with  as  com- 
plete faith  and  as  much  circumstantiality  as  those  of  the  battle   of 
Platsea  by  Herodotus.    The  sepulchral  edifice  called  the  Amazoneion, 
the  tomb  or  pillar  of  AntiopS  near  the  western  gate  of  the  city — the 
spot  called  the  Horkomosion  near  the  temple  of  ThCseus — even  the 
hill  of  Areiopagus  itself,  and  the  sjicriflce^  which  it  was  customary 
to  offer  to  the  Amazons  at  the  periodical  festival  of  the  Th^seia — 
were  all  so  many  religious  mementos  of  this  victory;  which  was, 
moreover,  a  favorite  subject  of  art  both  with  the  sculptor  and  the 
painter,  at  Athens  as  well  as  in  other  parts  of  Greece. 

No  portion  of  the  ante-historical  epic  appears  to  have  been  more 
deeply  worked  into  the  national  mind  of  Greece  than  this  invasion 
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and  defeat  of  the  Amazons.  It  was  not  only  a  constant  theme  of  the 
logographers,  but  was  also  familinrly  appealed  to  by  the  popular 
orators,  along  with  Marathon  and  Salamis,  among  those  antique 
exploits  of  which  their  fellow-citizens  might  justly  be  proud;  It 
formed  a  part  of  the  retrospective  faith  of  Herodotus,  Lysias,  Plato, 
and  Isokrat^s,  and  the  exact  date  of  the  event  was  settled  by  the 
chronologiats.  Nor  did  the  Athenians  stand  alone  in  such  a  belief. 
Throughout  many  other  regions  of  Greece,  both  European  and  Asia- 
tic, traditions  and  memorials  of  the  Amazons  were  found.  At 
Megara,  at  Trcezen.  in  Laconia  near  Caye  Tsenarus,  at  Chaeroneia  in 
Boedtia,  and  in  more  than  one  part  of  Thessaly,  scpulchers  or  monu- 
ments of  the  Amazons  were  preserved.  The  warlike  women  (it  was 
said),  on  their  way  to  Attica,  had  not  traversed  those  countries  with- 
out leaving  some  evidences  of  their  passage. 

Among  the  Asiatic  Greeks  the  supposed  traces  of  the  Amazons 
were  yet  more  numerous.  Their  proper  territory  was  asserted  to  be 
the  town  and  plain  of  Themiskyra,  near  the  Grecian  colony  of 
Amisus,  on  the  river  Therm6d6n,  a  region  called  after  their  name  by 
Roman  historians  and  geographers.  But  they  were  believed  to  have 
conquered  and  occupied  in  earlier  times  a  much  wider  range  of  ter- 
ritory, extending  even  to  the  coast  of  I6nia  and  j^Eolis.  Ephesus, 
Smyrna,  Kym6,  Myrina.  Paphos,  and  Sinop6  wei-e  affirmed  to  have 
been  founded  and  denominated  by  them.  Some  authors  placed  them 
in  Libya  or  Ethiopia;  and  when  the  Pontic  Greeks  on  the  north- 
western shore  of  the  Euxine  had  become  acquainted  with  the  hardy 
and  daring  character  of  the  Sarmatian  maidens, — who  were  obliged 
to  have  slain  each  an  enemy  in  battle  as  the  condition  of  obtaining  a 
Jiusband,  and  who  artificially  prevented  the  growth  of  the  right 
breast  during  childhood, — they  could  imagine  no  more  satisfactory 
mode  of  accounting  for  such  attributes  than  bj'  deducing  the  Sar- 
matians  from  a  colony  of  vagrant  Amazons,  expelled  by  the  Grecian 
heroes  from  their  territory  on  the  Thermddon.  Pindar  ascribed  the 
first  establishment  of  the  memorable  temple  of  Artemis  at  Ephesus 
to  the  Amazons.  And  Pausauias  explains  in  part  the  pre-eminence 
which  this  temple  enjoyed  over  every  other  in  Greece  by  the  widely 
diffused  renown  of  its  female  founders,  respecting  whom  he  observes 
(with  perfect  truth,  if  we  admit  the  historical  character  of  tlie  old 
epic)  that  women  possess  an  unparalleled  force  of  resolution  in  re- 
sisting adverse  events,  since  the  Amazons,  after  having  been  fiist 
roughly  handled  by  H6rakl6s,  and  then  completely  defeated  by 
Theseus,  could  yet  find  courage  to  play  so  conspicuous  a  part  in  the 
defense  of  Troy  against  the  Grecian  besiegers. 

It  is  thus  that  in  what  is  called  early  Grecian  Tiistory,  as  the  Greeks 
themselves  looked  back  upon  it,  the  Amazons  were  among  the  most 
prominent  and  undisputed  personages.  Nor  will  the  circumstance 
appear  wonderful  if  we  reflect  that  the  belief  in  them  was  first 
established  at  a  time  when  the  Grecian  mind  was  fed  with  nothing 
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else  but  religious  legend  and  epic  poetry,  and  that  the  incidents  of 
the  supposed  past,  as  received  from  these  sources,  were  addressed  to 
their  faith  and  feelings,  witliout  being  required  to  adapt  themselves 
to  any  canons  of  credibilitjr  drawn  from  present  expei'ience.  But 
the  time  came  when  the  historians  of  Alexander  the  Great  auda- 
ciously abused  this  ancient  credence.  Among  other  tales  calculated 
to  exalt  the  dignity  of  that  monarch,  they  affirmed  that,  after  his  con- 
quest and  subjugation  of  the  Persian  empire,  he  had  been  visited  in 
IXyrcania  by  Thalestris,  queen  of  the  Amazons,  who,  admiring  his 
"Warlike  prowess,  was  anxious  to  be  enabled  to  return  into  her  own 
country  in  a  condition  to  produce  offspring  of  a  breed  so  invincible. 
But  the  Greeks  had  now  been  accustomed  for  a  century  and  a  half 
to  historical  and  philosophical  criticism — and  that  uninquiring  faith, 
which  was  readily  accorded  to  the  wonders  of  the  past,  could  no 
longer  be  invoked  for  them  when  tendered  as  present  reality.  For 
the  fable  of  the  Amazons  was  here  reproduced  irilts  naked  simplicity, 
without  being  rationalized  or  painted  over  with  historical  colors. 

Some  literary  men  indeed,  among  whom  were  D6m6trius  of  Skep- 
sis,  and  the  Mitylenaean  Theophan6s,  the  companion  of  Pompey  in 
his  expeditions,  still  continued  their  belief  both  in  Amazons  present 
and  Amazons  past;  and  when  it  became  notorious  that  at  least  there 
were  none  such  on  the  banks  of  the  ThermddOn,  these  authors  sup- 
posed them  to  have  migrated  from  their  original  locality,  and  to  have 
settled  in  the  un visited  regions  north  of  Mount  Caucasus.  Strabo, 
on  the  contrary,  feeling  that  the  giounds  of  disbelief  applied  with 
equal  force  to  the  ancient  stories  and  to  the  modem,  rejected  both 
the  one  and  the  other.  But  he  remarks  at  the  same  time,  not  with- 
out some  surprise,  that  it  was  usual  with  most  persons  to  adopt  a 
middle  course, — to  retain  the  Amazons  as  historical  phenomena  of 
the  remote  past,  but  to  disallow  them  as  realities  of  the  present,  and 
to  maintain  that  the  breed  had  died  out.  The  accomplished  intellect 
of  JuUus  Caesar  did  not  scruple  to  acknowledge  them  as  having  once 
conquered  and  held  in  dominion  a  large  portion  of  Asia.  And  the 
compromise  between  early,  traditional,  and  religious  faith  on  the  one 
hand,  and  established  habits  of  critical  research  on  the  other,  adopted 
by  the  historian  Arrian,  deserves  to  be  transcribed  in  his  own  words, 
as  illustrating  strikingly  the  powerful  sway  of  the  old  legends  even 
over  the  most  positive-minded  .Greeks:  "  Neither  Aristobulus  nor 
Ptolemy"  he  observes,  *'nor  any  other  competent  witness,  has 
recounted  this  (visit  of  the  Amazons  and  their  queen  to  Alexander): 
nor  does  it  seem  to  me  that  the  race  of  the  Amazons  was  preserved 
down  to  that  time,  nor  have  they  been  noticed  either  by  any  one  before 
Alexander,  or  by  Xenophdn,  though  he  mentions  both  the  Phasians 
and  the  Kolchians,  and  the  other  barbarous  nations-  which  the 
Greeks  saw  both  before  and  after  their  arrival  at  Trapezus,  in  which 
marches  they  must  have  met  with  the  Amazons,  if  the  latter  had  been 
still    in   existence.     Yet  it  is  incredible  to   me  that  this  race  '' 
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women,  celebrated  as  they  liave  been  by  authors  so  many  and  so 
commanding,  should  never  Tiave  existed  at  all.  The  story  tells  of 
H^rakl^s,  that  he  set  out  from  Greece  and  brought  back  with  him 
the  girdle  of  their  queen  Hippoly t6 ;  also  of  Th6seus  and  the 
Athenians,  that  they  were  the  first  who  defeated  in  battle  and 
repelled  these  women  in  their  invasion  of  Europe ;  and  the  com- 
bat of  the  Athenians  with  the  Amazons  has  been  painted  by  Mikdn, 
sot  less  than  that  between  the  Athenians  and  the  Persians.  More-, 
over,  Herodotus  has  spoken,  in  many  places  of  these  women ;  and 
those  Athenian  orators  who  have  pronounced  panegyrics  on  the 
citizens  slain  in  battle,  have  dwelt  upon  the  victory  over  the  Ama- 
zons as  among  the  most  memorable  of  Athenian  exploits.  If  the 
satrap  of  Media  sent  any  equestrian  women  at  all  to  Alexander,  I 
think  that  they  must  have  come  from  some  of  the  neighboring  bar- 
barous tribes,  practiced  in  riding  and  equipped  in  the  costume  gen- 
erally called  Amazonian." 

There  cannot  be  a  more  striking  evidence  of  the  indelible  force 
with  which  these  ancient  legends  were  worked  into  the  national 
faith  and  feelings  of  the  Greeks  than  these  remarks  of  a  judicious 
historian  upon  the  fable  of  the  Amazons.  Probably,  if  any  plausible 
^ode  of  rationalizing  it,  and  of  transforming  it  into  a  quasi-political 
event,  had  been  offered  to  Arrian,  he  would  have  been  better  pleased 
to  adopt  such  a  middle  term,  and  would  have  rested  comfortably  in 
the  supposition  that  he  believed  the  legend  in  its  true  meaning,  while 
his  less  inquiringcountrymen  were  imposed  upon  by  the  exMggera- 
tions  of  poets.  JBut  as  the  story  was  presented  to  him  plain  and 
unvarnished,  either  for  acceptance  or  rejection,  his  feelings  as  a 
patriot  and  a  religious  man  prevented  him  from  applying  to  the  past 
such  tests  of  crembility  as  his  untrammeled  reason  acknowledged  to 
be  paramount  in  regard  to  the  present.  When  we  see,  moreover,  how 
much  his  belief  was  strengthened,  and  all  tendency  to  skepticism 
shut  out,  by  the  familiarity  of.  his  eye  and  memory  with  sculptured 
or  painted  Amazons — we  may  calculate  the  irresistible  force  of  this 
sensible  demonstration  on  the  convictions  of  the  unlettered  public, 
at  once  more  deeply  retentive  of  passive  impressions,  and  unaccus- 
tomed to  the  countervailing  habit  of  rational  investigation  into  evi- 
dence. Had  the  march  of  an  army  of  warlike  women,  from  the 
Thermdddn  or  the  Tauais  into  the  heart  of  Attica,  been  recounted  to 
Arrian  as  an  incident  belonging  to  tjie  time  of  Alexander  the  Great, 
he  would  have  rejected  it  no  less  emphatically  than  Strab6;  but  cast 
back  as  it  was  into  an  undefined  past,  it  took  rank  among  the  hal- 
lowed traditions  of  divine  or  heroic  antiquity, — gratifying  to  extol 
by  rhetoric,  but  repulsive  to  scrutinize  in  argument. 
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CHAPTER  XIL 

KB^TAK  LBOENDS. — Mmds  AND  HIS  FAMILY. 

To  UNDEBSTAND  the  adventures  of  Th6seu8-in  Kr^te,  it  will  be  nec- 
essary to  touch  briefly  upon  Minds  aod  the  Kr^tan  heroic  genealogy. 

Minds  and  KhadamaDthus,  according  to  Homer,  are  sons  of  Zeus, 
by  Europ6,  daughter  of  the  widely-celebrated  Phcenix,  born  in  Kjr^ie. 
Minos  is  the  father  of  Deukalidn,  whose  son  Idomeneus,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  MSrioD^s,  conducts  the  Kretan  troops  to  the  host  of  Aga- 
meuindn  before  Troy.  MinOs  is  ruler  of  Endssus,  and  familiar  com- 
panion of  the  great  Zeus.  He  is  spoken  of  as  holding  ^ardianskip 
m  Kr^te — not  necessarily  meaning  the  whole  of  the  island:  he  is 
farther  decorated  with  a  golden  scepter,  and  constituted  judge  over 
the  dead  in  the  under-world  to  settle  their  disputes,  in  which  func- 
tion Odysseus  finds  him — this,  however,  by  a  passage  of  comparatively 
late  interpolation  into  the  Odyssey.  He  also  had  a  daughter  named 
Ariadn^,  for  whom  the  artist  Daedalus  fabricated  in  the  town  of 
Kndssus  the  representation  of  a  complicated  dance,  and  who  was 
ultimately  carried  off  by  Theseus:  she  died  in  the  island  of  Dia, 
deserted  by  Th§seus  and  betrayed  by  Dionysos  to  the  fatal  wrath  of 
Artemis.  Rhadamanthus  seems  to  approach  to  Minds  both  in  iiidi' 
cial  functions  and  posthumous  dignity.  He  is  conveyed  expessjy  to 
Euboea,  by  the  semi-divine  sea-carriers,  the  Phaeacians,  to  inspect  tlio 
gigantic  corpse  of  the  earth-born  Tityus — the  longest  voyage  they 
ever  undertook.  He  is,  moreover,  after  death  promoted  to  an  a-bode 
of  undisturbed  bliss  in  the  Elysian  plain  at  the  extremity  of  the 
earth. 

According  to  poets  later  than  Homer,  Europe  is  brought  over  by 
Zeus  ^  from  Phoenicia  to  Kr6te,  where  she  bears  to  him  three  sons, 
Minos,  Rhadamanthus,  and  Sarp6d6n.  The  latter  leaves  KrSte  and 
settles  in  Lykia,  the  population  of  which,  as  well  as  that  of  many 
other  portions  of  Asia  Minor,  is  connected  by  various  mythical  gen- 
ealogies with  Kr^te,  though  the  Sarp^ddn  of  the  Iliad  has  no  con- 
nection with  Krete,  and  is  not  the  son  of  Europ6.  SarpMOn,  having 
become  king  of  Lykia,  was  favored  by  his  lather,  Zeus,  with  per- 
mission to  live  for  three  generations.  At  the  same  time  the  youthful 
MilStus.  a  favorite  of  Sarp6d6n,  quitted  Kr6te,  and  established  the 
city  which  bore  his  name  on  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor.  Rhadamanthus 
"became  sovereign  of  and  law-giver  among  the  islands  in  the  -/Egean: 
he  subsequently  went  to  Boedtia,  whore  he  manied  the  widowed 
Alkm6n6,  mother  of  H6rakl6s. 

Euro"p6  finds  in  Kr^te  a  king  Ast6rius,  who  marries  her  and  adopts 
her  children  by  Zeus;  this  AstSrius  is  the  son  of  Kr^s,  the  epouym 
of  the  island,  or  (according  to  another  genealogy  by  which  it  was 
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attempted  to  be  made  out  that  Minds  was  of  D6rian  race)  he  was  a 
son  of  the  daughter  of  Kr^s  by  Tektamus,  the  son  of  Ddrus,  who  had 
miCTated  into  the  island  from  Greece. 

Minds  married  Pasipha6,  daughter  of  the  god  H61ios  and  Persel's, 
by  whom  he  had  Katreus,  Deukalidn,  Glaukus,  Androgeos, — names 
marked  in  the  legendary  narrative, — together  with  several  daughters, 
among  whom  were  AriadnS  and  Phaedra.  He  offended  PoseidOn  by 
neglecting  to  fulfill  a  solemnly  made  vow,  and  the  displeased  god 

(afflicted  his  wire  Pasipha^  with  a  monstrous  passion  for  a  bull.  The 
great  artist  Daedalus,  son  of  Eupalamus,  a  fugitive  from  Athens, 
became  the  confidant  of  this  amour,  from  which  sprang  the  Mindtaur, 
a  creature  half-man  and  half-bull.  This  Mindtaur  was  imprisoned 
by  Minds  in  the  labyrinth,  an  inextricable  inclosure  constructed  by 
Daedalus  for  that  express  purpose  by  order  of  Minds. 

Minds  acquired  great  nautical  power,  and  expelled  the  Karian 
inhabitants  from  many  of  the  islands  of  the  ^gean, which  he  placed 
under  the  government  of  his  sons  on  the  footing  of  tributaries.  He 
undertook  several  expeditions  against  various  places  on  the  cdast — 
one  against  Nisus,  the  son  of  Pandidn,  king  of  Megara,  who  had 
among  the  hair  of  his  head  one  peculiar  lock  of  a  purple  color:  an 
oracle  had  pronounced  that  his  life  and  reign  would  never  be  in 
danger  so  long  as  he  preserved  this  precious  lock.  The  city  would 
have  remained  inexpugnable,  if  Skylla,  the  daughter  of  Nisus,  had 
not  conceived  a  violent  passion  for  Minds.  While  her  father  was 
asleep  she  cut  off  the  lock  on  which  his  safety  hung,  so  that  the 
Kretan  king  soon  became  victorious.  Instead  of  performing  his 
promise  to  carry  Skylla  away  with  him  to  Kr6te,  he  cast  her  from 
the  stern  of  his  vessel  into  the  sea:  both  Skylla  and  Nisus  were 
changed  into  birds. 

Androgeos,  son  of  Minds,  having  displayed  such  rare  qualities  as 
to  vanquish  all  his  competitors  at  the  Panathenaic  festival  in  Athens, 
was  sent  by  -^geus,  the  Athenian  king,  to  contend  against  the  bull  of 
Marathdn, — an  enterprise  in  which  he  perished,  and  Minds  made 
war  upon  Athens  to  avenge  his  death.  He  was  for  a  long  time  una- 
ble to  take  the  city:  at  length  he  prayed  to  his  father,  Zeus,  to  aid 
him  in  obtaining  redress  from  the  Athenians,  and  Zeus  sent  upon 
them  pestilence  and  famine.  In  vain  did  they •  endeavor  to  avert 
these  calamities  b^  offering  up  as  propitiatory  sacrifices  the  four 
daughters  of  Hyakinthus.  Their  sufferings  still  continued  and  the 
oracle  directed  them  to  subYnit  to  any  terms  which  Minds  might 
exact.  He  required  that  they  should  send  to  Kr^te  a  tribute  of  seven 
youths  and  seven  maidens,  periodically,  to  be  devoured  by  the  Mind- 
taur, — offered  to  him  in  a  labyrinth  constructed  by  Daedalus,  includ- 
ing countless  different  passages,  out  of  which  no  person  could 
escape. 

Every  ninth  year  this  offering  was  to  be  dispatched.  The  more 
common  story  was  that  the  youths  and  maidens  thus  destined  to 
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destruction  were  selected  by  lot;  but  the  logographer  Hcllanikus 
said  that  Minos  came  to  Athens  and  chose  them  himself.     The  third 
period  for  dispatching  the  victims  had  arrived,  and   Athens  was 
plunged  in  the  deepest  affliction,  when  ThSseus  determined  to  devote 
himself  as  one  of  them,   and  either  to   terminate  the  sanguinary 
tribute  or  to  perish.     He  prayed  to  Poseidon  for  help,  while  the 
Delphian  god  assured  him  that  Aphrodit6  would  sustain  and  extri- 
cate him.    On  arriving  at  KnOssus  he  was  fortunate  enough  to  cap- 
tivate the  affections  of  Ariadn^,  the  daughter  of  Min5s,  who  supplied 
him  with  a  sword  and  a  clue  of  thread.  With  the  former  he  contrived 
to  kill  the  Min6taur;  the  latter  served  to  guide  his  footsteps  in  escap- 
ing from  the  labyrinth.     Having  accomplished  this  triumph,  he  left 
Ki*6te  with  his  ship  and  companions  unhurt,  carrying  off  Ariadn§, 
whom,  however,  he  soon  abandoned  on  the  island  of  Naxos.     On 
his  way  home  to  Athens,  he  stopped  at  Delos,  where  he  offered  a 
grateful  sacrifice  to  Apollo  for  his  escape,  and  danced,  along  with 
the  young  men  and  maidens  whom  he  had  rescued  from  the  Mind- 
taur,  a  dance  called  the  Geranus,  imitated  from  the  twists  and  con- 
volutions of  the  Cretan  labyrinth.    It  had  been  concerted  with  his 
father  jEgeus  that,  if  he  succeeded  in  his  enterprise  against  the 
Minotaur,  he  should  on  his  return  hoist  white  sails  in  his  ship  in 
place  of  the  black  canvas  which  she  habitually  carried  when  em- 
ployed on  this  mournful  embassy.     But  Theseus  forgot  to  make  the 
change  of  sails;  so  that  ^geus,  seeing  the  ship  return  with  her 
equipment  of  mourning  unaltered,  was  impressed  with  the  sorrowful 
conviction  that  his  son  had  perished,  and  cast  himself  into  the  sea. 
The  ship  which  made  this  voyage  was  preserved  ])y  the  Athenians 
with  careful  solicitude,  being  constantly  repaired  with  new  timbers, 
down  to  the  time  of  the  Phalerian  D6m§trius:  every  year  she  was 
sent  from  Athens  to  Delos  with  a  solemn  sacrifice  and  specially 
nominated  envoys.    The  priest  of  Apollo  decked  her  stern  with 
garlands  before  she  quitted  the  port,  and  during  the  time  which 
elapsed  until  her  return  the  citjr  was  understood  to  abstain  from  all 
acts  carrying  with  them  public  impurity,  so  that  it  was  unlawful 
to  put  to  death  any  person  even  under  formal  sentence  by  the  dikas- 
tery.    This  accidental  circumstance  becomes  especially  memorable 
from  its  having  postponed  for  thirty  days  the  death  of  the  lamented 
Sokrai6s. 

The  legend  respecting  Th6seus,  and  his  heroic  rescue  of  the  seven 
noble  youths  and  maidens  from  the  jaws  of  the  Mindtaur,  was  thus 
■both  commemorated  and  certified  to  the  Athenian  public  by  Ibcj 
•annual  holy  ceremony  and  by  the  unquestioned  identity  of  the  vessel 
employed  in  it.  There  were,  indeed,  many  varieties  in  the  mode  of 
narrating  the  incident;  and  some  of  the  Attic  logographers  tried  to 
rationalize  the  fable  by  transforming  the  Mindtaur  into  a  general  or ' 
a  powerful  athlete,  named  Taurus,  whom  ThSseus  vanquished  in 
KrSte.    But  this  altered  version  never  overbore  the  old  fanciful  / 
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"  character  of  the  tale  as  maintained  by  the  poets.  A  great  number 
of  otlier  religious  ceremonies  and  customs,  as  well  as  several  chapels 
or  sacred  inclosures  in  honor  of  different  heroes,  were  connected 
-with  different  acts  and  special  ordinances  of  Theseus.  To  every 
Athenian  who  took  part  in  the  festivals  of  the  Oschophoria,  the  Pyan- 
epsia,  or  the  KybernMa,  the  name  of  this  great  hero  was  familiar; 
•while  the  motives-  for  offering  to  him  solemn  worship  at  his  own ; 
special  festival  of  the  Th6sia  became  evident  and  impressive. 

The  same  Athenian  legends  which  ennobled  and  decorated  the 
character  of  Theseus  painted  in  repulsive  colors  the  attributes  of 
Minds;  and  the  traits  of  the  old  Homeric  comrade  of  Zeus  were 
buried  under  those  of  the  conqueror  and  oppressor  of  Athens.  His 
history,  like  that  of  the  other  legendary  personages  of  Greece,  con- 
sists almost  entirely  of  a  string  of  family  romances  and  tragedies. 
His  son  Katreus,  father  of  Aerop6,  wife  of  Atreus,  was  apprised  by 
an  oracle  that  he  would  perish  by  tha  hand  of  one  of  his  own  chil- 
dren: he  accordingly  sent  them  out  of  the  island,  and  AlthaemenSs, 
his  son,  established  himself  in  Rhodes.  Katreus  having  become  old, 
and  fancying  that  he  had  outlived  the  warning  of  the  oracle,  went 
over  to  Rhodes  to  see  AlthaemenSs.  In  an  accidental  dispute  which 
arose  between  his  attendants  and  the  islanders,  Althaemen^s  inadver- 
tently took  part  and  slew  his  father  without  knowing  him.  Glaukus, 
the  yoimgest  son  of  Minds,  pursuing  a  mouse,  fell  into  a  reservoir  of 
honey  and  was  drowned.  No  one  knew  what  had  become  of  him, 
and  his  father  was"  inconsolable;  at  length  the  Argeian  Polyeidus, 
a  prophet  wonderfully  endowed  by  the  §ods,  both  discovered  the 
boy  and  restored  him  to  life,  to  the  exceedmg  joy  of  Minos. 

The  latter  at  last  found  his  death  in  an  eager  attempt  to  overtake 
and  punish  Daedalus.  This  great  artist,  the  eponymous  hero  of  the 
Attic  gens  or  d^e  called  the  Daedalidse,  and  the  descendant  of 
Erechtheus  through  Motion,  had  been  tried  at  the  tribunal  of  Areiop- 
agus  and  banished  for  killing  his  nephew  Talos,  whose  rapidly  ihi- 
proving  skill  excited  his  envy.  He  took  refuge  in  KrSte,  where  he 
acquired  the  confidence  of  Minds,  and  was  employed  (as  has  been 
already  mentioned)  in  constructing  the  labyrinth;  subsequently, 
however,  he  fell  under  the  displeasure  of  Minds,  and  was  confined  as 
a  close  prisoner  within  the  inextricable  windings  of  his  own  edifice. 
His  unrivaled  skill  and  resource,  however,  did  not  foi-sake  him.  He 
manufactured  wings  both  for  himself  and  for  his  son  Ikarus,  with 
which  they  flew  over  the  sea.  The  father  arrived  safely  in  Sicily  at 
Kamikus,  the  residence  of  the  Sikanian  king  Kokalus;  but  the  son, 
disdaining  paternal  example  and  admonition,  flew  so  high  that  his 
wings  were  melted  by  the  sun  and  he  fell  into  the  sea,  which  from 
him  was  called  the  Ikarian  sea. 

Daedalus  remained  for  some  time  in  Sicily,  leaving  in  various 
parts  of  the  island  many  prodigious  evidences  of  mechanical  and 
aFchitectural  skill.    At  length  Minds,  bent  upon  regaining  posses- 
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sion  of  his  pewon,  nndertook  an  expeditioii  against  Kokalus  with  a 
numerous  fleet  and  aimy.  Kokalus,  affecting  readiness  to  deliver 
up  the  fugitive,  and  receiving  Minos  with  apparent  friendship, 
ordered  a  bath  to  be  prepared  for  him  by  his  three  daughters,  wlio. 
eager  to  protect  Daedalus  at  any  price,  drowned  the  Ei^an  king  in 
the  bath  with  hot  water.  Many  of  the  Ki-^tans  who  had  accom- 
panied him  remained  in  Sicily  and  founded  the  town  of  Minoa, 
which  they  denominated  after  him.  But  not  long  afterward  Zeus 
instigated  all  the  inhabitants  of  Kr^te  (except  the  towns  of  Polichna 
and  Prsesus)  to  undertake  with  one  accord  an  expedition  against 
Kamikus  for  the  purpose  of  avenging  the  death  of  Minds.  They 
besieged  Kamikus  in  vain  for  five  years,  until  at  last  famine  com- 
pelled them  to  return.  On  their  way  along  the  coast  of  Italy,  in  the 
gulf  of  Tarentum,  a  terrible  storm  destroyed  their  fleet  and  obliged 
them  to  settle  permanently  in  the  country:  they  fqunded  Hyria  wilh 
other  cities,  and  became  Messapian  lapygians.  Other  settlers,  for 
the  most  part  Greeks,  immigrated  into  Kr^te  to  the  spots  which  this 
inoveraer>t  had  left  vacant.  In  the  second  generation  after  Minds  oc- 
curred the  Trojan  war.  The  departed  Minos  was  exceedingly  offended 
with  the  KrStans  for  co-operating  in  avenging  the  injury  toMenelnus, 
since  the  Greeks  generally  had  lent  no  aid  to  the  Kr^tans  in  their 
expedition  against  the  town  of  Kamikus.  He  sent  upon  Kr6te, 
after  the  return  of  Idomeneus  from  Troy,  such  terrible  visitations  of 
famine  and  pestilence  that  the  population  dgain  died  out  or  expatri- 
ated, and  was  again  renovated  by  fresh  immigrations.  The  intoler- 
able suffering  thus  brought  upon  the  Kr^taus  by  the  anger  of  Minos, 
for  having  co-operated  in  the  general  Grecian  aid  to  Menelaus,  was 
urged  by  them  to  the  Greeks  as  the  reason  why  they  could  take  no 
part  in  resisting  the  invasion  of  Xerxes;  and  it  is  even  pretended 
that  they  were  advised  and  encouraged  to  adopt  this  ground  of 
excuse  by  the  Delphian  oracle. 

Such  is  the  Minos  of  the  poets  and  logographers,  with  his  legendary 
and  romantic  attributes:  the  familiar  comrade  of  the  great  Zeus, — 
the  judge  among  the  dead  in  HadSs, — the  husband  of  PasiphaS, 
daughter  of  the  god  Helios, — the  father  of  the  goddess  Ariadn^,  as 
well  as  of  Androgeos,  who  perishes  and  is  worshiped  at  Athens, 
and  of  the  boy  Glaukus,  who  is  miraculouslv  restored  to  life  by  a 
prophet, — the  person  beloved  by  Skylla,  ana  the  amorous  pursuer 
of  the  nymph  or  goddess  Britomartis, — the  proprietor  of  the  Laby- 
rinth and  of  the  Min6taur,  and  the  exactor  of  a  periodical  tribute  of 
youths  and  maidens  from  Athens  as  food  for  this  monster, — lastly, 
the  follower  of  the  fugitive  artist  Daedalus  to  Kamikus,  and  the 
victim  of  the  three  ill-disposed  daughters  of  Kokalus  in  a  bath. 
With  this  strongly  marked  portrait,  the  Minos  of  Thucydid^  and 
Aristotle  has  scarcely  anything  in  common  except  the  name.  He 
is  the  first  to  acquire  TficUdssokraty,  or  command  of  the  .^gean 
sea:  he  expels  the  Karian  inhabitants  from  the  Cyclades  islands* 
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and  sends  thither  fresh  colonists  under  his. own  sons;  he  puts 
down  piracy,  in  order  that  he  may  receive  his  tribute  regularly; 
lastly,  he  attempts  to  conquer  Sicily,  but  fails  in  the  enterprise  and 
perishes.  Here  we  have  conjectures,  derived  from  the  analogy  of 
the  Athenian  maritime  empire  in  the  historical  times,  substituted  in 
place  of  the  fabulous  incidents,  and  attached  to  the  name  of  Minds. 

In  the  fable  a  tribute  of  seven  youths  and  seven  maidens  is  paid 
to  him  periodically  by  the  Athenians;  in  the  historicized  narrative 
this  character  of  a  tribute-collector  is  preserved,  but  the  tribute  is 
money  collected  from  dependent  islands;  and  Aristotle  points  out  to 
Uj*  how  conveniently  Krite  is  situated  to  exercise  empire  over  the 
^gean.  The  expedition  against  Kamikus,  instead  of  being  directed 
to  the  recovery  of  the  fugitive  Daedalus,  is  an  attempt  on  the  part  of 
the  great  thalassokrat  to  conquer  Sicily.  Herodotus  gives  us  gener- 
ally the  same  view  of  the  character  of  MiuCs  as  a  great  maritime 
king,  but  his  notice  of  the  expedition  against  Kamikus  includes  the 
mention  of  Daedalus  as  the  intended  object  of  it.  Ephorus,  while  he 
described  Minds  as  a  commanding  and  comprehensive  lawgiver 
imposing  his  commands  under  the  sanction  of  Zeus,  represented  him 
as  the  imitator  of  an  earlier  lawgiver  named  Rhadamanthus,  and  also 
as  an  immigrant  into  Er^te  from  the  JSolic  Mount  Ida,  along  with 
the  priests  or  sacred  companions  of  Zeus  called  the  Idaei  Dactyli. 
Aristotle,  too,  points  him  out  as  the  author  of  the  Syssitia,  or  public 
meals  common  in  Krfite  as  well  as  at  Sparta,— other  divergences  in 
a  new  direction  from  the  spirit  of  the  old  fables. 

The  contradictory  attributes  ascribed  to  Minds,  together  with  the 
X>erplexities  experienced  by  those  who  wished  to  introduce  ti  regular 
chronological  ailrangement  into  these  legendary  events,  have  led  both 
in  ancient  and  in  modern  times  to  the  supposition  of  two  kings  named 
Minos,  one  the  grandson  of  the  other, — ^Minds  I.,  the  son  of  Zeus, 
lawgiver  and  judge. — ^Minds  11. ,  the  thalassokrat, — a  gratuitous  con- 
jecture, which,  wirhoiit  solving  the  problem  required,  only  adds  one 
to  the  numerous  artifices  employed  for  imparting  the  semblance  of 
history  to  the  disparate  matter  of  legend.  The  Krfitans  were  at  all 
times,  from  Homer  downward,  expert  and  practiced  seamen.  But 
that  they  were  ever  united  under  one  government,  or  ever  exercised 
maritime  dominion  in  the  ^gean,  is  a  fact  which  we  are  neither  able 
to  affirm  nor  to  deny.  The  Odyssey,  in  so  far  as  it  justifies  any 
inference  at  all,  points  against  such  a  supposition,  since  it  recog- 
nizes a  great  diversity  both  of  inhabitants  and  of  languages  in  the 
island,  and  designates  Minds  as  kim?  specially  of  Kndssus:  it  refutes 
still  more  positively  the  idea  that  Minos  put  down  piracy,  which  the 
Homeric  Kr^tans  as  well  as  others  continue  to  practice  without 
scruple. 

Herodotus,  though  he  in  some  places  speaks  of  Minds  as  a  persoa 
historically  cognizable,  yet  in  one  passage  severs  him  pointedly  from 
the  generation  of  man.    The  Samian  despot  *'  Polykrat^s,"  h«  tells 
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us,  "  was  the  first  person  who  aspired  to  nautical  dominion,  excepting 
Minds  of  Kndssus,  and  others  before  him  (if  any  such  there  ever 
■were)  who  may  have  ruled  the  sea;  but  Polykrat^s  is  the  first  of  that 
which  is  called  tJie  generation  of  7nan  who  aspired  with  much  chance 
of  success  to  govern  Idnia  and  the  islands  of  the  -^gean."  Here  Tve 
find  it  manifestly  intimated  that  Minds  did  not  belong  to  the  genera- 
tion of  maD,  and  the  tale  given  by  the  historian  respecting  the  tre- 
mendous calamities  which  the  wrath  of  the  departed  Minds  inflicted 
on  Krete  confirms  the  impression.  The  king  of  Kndssus  is  a  god  or  a 
hero,  but  not  a  man ;  he  belongs  to  legend,  not  to  history.  He  is  the  son 
as  well  as  the  familiar  companion  of  Zeus;  he  marries  the  daughter  of 
H6Iios,  and  Ariadn6  is  numbered  among  his  offspring.  To  this 
superhuman  person  are  ascribed  the  oldest  and  most  revered  institu- 
tions of  the  island,  religious  and  poliiical,  together  with  a  period  of 
supposed  ante-historicaldominion.  That  there  is  much  of  Kr^tan 
religious  ideas  and  practice  embodied  in  the  fables  concerning  Minds 
can  hardly  be  doubted;  nor  is  it  improbable  that  the  tale  of  the  youths 
and  maidens  sent  from  Athens  may  be  based  in  some  expiatory 
offerings  rendered  to  a  Kretan  divinity.  The  orgastic  worship  of 
Zeus,  solemnized  by  the  armed  priests  with  impassioned  motions  and 
violent  excitement,  was  of  ancient  date  in  that  island,  as  well  as  the 
connection  with  the  worship  of  Apollo  both  at  Delphi  and  at  Delos. 
To  analyze  the  fables  and  to  elicit  from  them  any  trustworthy  par- 
ticular facts,  appears  to  me  a  fruitless  attempt.  The  religious  recol- 
lections, the  romantic  invention,  and  the  items  of  matter  of  fact,  if 
any  such  there  be,  must  forever  remain  indissolubly  amal^mated 
as  the  poet  originally  blended  them,  for  the  amusement  or  edification 
of  his  auditors.  Hoeckh,  in  his  instructive  and  learned  colleetH>n8 
of  facts  respecting  ancient  Kr6te,  construes  the  mythical  genealogy 
of  Minds  to  denote  a  combination  of  the  orgiastic  worship  of  Zeus, 
indigenous  among  the  Eteokretes,  with  the  worship  of  the  moon  im- 
ported from  Phoenicia,  and  signified  by  the  names  Europe,  Pasiphse* 
and  Ariadn6.  This  is  specious  as  a  conjecture,  but  I  do  not  venture 
to  speak  of  it  in  terms  of  greater  confidence. 

From  the  connection  of  religious  worship  and  legendary  tales  be- 
tween Krete  and  various  parts  of  Asia  Minor, — the  Troad,  the  coast 
of  Miletus  and  Lykia,  especially  between  Mount  Ida  m  Kr6te  and 
Mount  Ida  in  ^olis, — it  seems  reasonable  to  infer  an  ethnographical 
kindred  or  relationship  between  the  inhabitants  anterior  to  the  period 
of  Hellenic  occupation.  The  tales  of  Kretan  settlement  at  Minoa  and 
Engydn,  on  the  south-western  coast  of  Sicily,  and  in  lapygia,  on  the 
Gulf  of  Tarentum,  conduct  us  to  a  similar  presumption,  though  the 
want  of  evidence  forbids  our  tracing  it  farther.  In  the  time  of  Herod- 
otus, the  Eteokretes,  or  aboriginal  inhabitants  of  the  island,  were 
confined  to  Polichna  and  Praesus;  but  in  earlier  times,  prior  to  the 
encroachments  of  the  Hellenes,  they  had  occupied  the  larger  portion. 
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if  not  the  whole  of  the  island.  Minds  was  originally  their  hero,  sub- 
sequently adopted  by  the  immigrant  Hellenes, — at  least  Herodotus 
considers  him  as  barbarian,  not  Hellenic. 


CHAPTER  Xni. 

ABGONAUTIC  EXPEDITION. 

The  ship  Argd  was  the  theme  of  many  songs  during  the  oldest 
periods  of  the  Grecian  epic,  even  earlier  than  the  Odyssey.  The 
King  ^6t6s,  from  whom  she  is  departing,  the  hero  Jasdu,  who  com- 
mands her,  and  the  goddess  H6r6,  who  watches  over  him,  enabling 
the  Argd  to  traverse  distances  and  to  escape  dangers  which  no  ship 
bad  ever  before  encountered,  are  all  circumstances  briefly  glanced  at 
by  Odysseus  in  his  narrative  to  Alkinous.  Moreover,  Eun^us,  the 
son  of  Jasdn  and  Hy.psipylS,  governs  LSmnos  during  the  siege  of 
Troy  by  Agamemndn,  ana  carries  on  a  friendly  traffic  with  the  Gre- 
cian camp,  purchasing  from  them  their  Trojan  prisoners. 

The  legend  of  Halus  in  Achala  Phthidtis,  respecting  the  religious 
solemnities  connected  with  the  family  of  Alhamas  and  Phryxus 
(related  in  a  previous  chapter),  is  also  interwoven  with  the  voyage  of 
the  Argonauts;  and  both  the  legend  and  the  solemnities  seem  evidently 
of  great  antiquity.  We  know,  further,  that  the  adventures  of 'the 
Arg6  were  narrated  not  only  by  Hesiod  and  in  the  Hesiodic  poems, 
but  also  by  EumMus  and  the  author  of  the  Naupaktian  verses — by 
the  latter  seemingly  at  considerable  length.  But  these  poems  are 
mifortunately  lost,  nor  have  we  any  means  of  determining  what  the 
original  story  was;  for  the  narrative,  as  we  have  it,  borrowed  from 
later  sources,  is  enla^d  b}r  local  tales  from  the  subsequent  Greek 
colonies — Kyzikus,  iftrakleia,  SinopS,  and  others. 

Jasdn,  commanded  by  Pelias  to  depart  in  quest  of  the  golden  fleece 
belonging  to  the  |peaking  ram  which  had  carried  away  Phryxus  and 
Hells,  was  encouraged  by  the  oracle  to  invite  the  noblest  youth  of 
Greece  to  his  aid,  and  fifty  of  the  most  distinguished  among  them 
obeyed  the  call.  HSraklds,  Theseus,  Telam6n  and  P61eus,  Kastor 
and  Pollux,  Idas,  and  Lynkeus — Z6t6s  and  Kalals,  the  winged 
son  of  Boreas — Meleager,  Amphiaraus,  KSpheus,  Laertes,  Autol- 
ykus,  Mencetius,  Aktor,  Er^nus,  EuphSmus,  Ankaeus,  Poeas, 
Periklymenus,  Augeas,  Eurytus,  AdmStus,  Akastus,  Kseneus,  Eury- 
alus,  Pdneleds  and  LSltus;  Askalaphus  and  lalmenus,  were  among 
them.  Argus,  the  son  of  Phryxus,  directed  by  the  promptings  of 
AthSnd,  bmlt  the  ship,  inserting  in  the  prow  a  piece  of  timber,  from 
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the  celebrated  oak  of  Dodona,  which  was  eliducd  with  the  faculty 
of  speech:  Tiphys  was  the  steersman,  Idmon  (the  son  of  Apollo)  and 
Mopsus  accompanied  thenr  as  prophets,  while  Orpheus  came  to 
amuse  their  weariness,  and  reconcile  their  quarrels,  with  his  harp. 

First,  they  touched  at  the  island  of  L^muos,  in  which  at  that  time 
there  were  no  men ;  for  the  women,  infuriated  by  jealous  and  ill- 
treatment,  had  put  to  death  their  fathers,  husbands,  and  brothers. 
The  Argonauts,  after  some  difficulty,  were  received  with  friendship, 
and  even  admitted  into  the  greatest  intimacy.  They  stayed  some 
months,  and  the  subsequent  population  of  the  island  was  the  fruit  of 
their  visit.  Hypsipyl6,  the  queen  of  the  island,  bore  to  Jas6n  two  sons. 

They  then  proceeded  onward  along  the  coast  of  Thrace,  up  the 
Hellespont,  to  the  southern  coast  of  the  Propontis  inhabited  Igr  the 
Boliones  and  their  king  Kyzikus.  Here  they  were  kindly  entertained, 
but  after  their  departure  were  driven  back  to  the  same  spot  by  a 
storm;  and,  as  they  landed  in  the  dark,  the  inhabitants  did  not  kdbi^^ 
them.  A  battle  took  place,  in  which  the  chief,  Kyzikus,  was  killed 
by  Jas6n ;  whereby  much  grief  was  occasioned  as  soon  as  the  real 
facts  became  known.  After  Kyzikus  had  been  interred  with  every 
demonstration  of  mourning  and  solemnity,  the  Argonauts  proceeded 
along  the  coast  of  Mysia.  In  this  part  of  the  voyage,  they  left 
H^rakl^s  behind.  For  Hylas,  his  favorite  youthful  companion,  had 
been  stolen  away  by  the  nymphs  of  a  fountain,  and  H6rakl§s,  warn- 
dering  about  in  search  of  him,  neglected  to  return.  At  last  he  sor- 
rowfully retired,  exacting  hostages  from  the  inhabitants  of  the 
neighboring  town  of  Kius  that  they  would  persist  in  the  search. 

lliey  next  stopped  in  the  country  of  the  Bebrykians,  where  the  box^ 
ing  contest  took  place  between  the  king,  Amykus,  and  the  Argonaut 
Pollux:  they  then  proceeded  onward  to  Bithynia,  the  residence  of  the 
blind  prophet  Phineus.  His  blindness  had  been  inflicted  by  Poseiddn 
as  a  punishment  for  having  communicated  to  Phryxus  the  way  to 
Kolchis.  The  choice  had  been  allowed  to  him  between  death  &nd 
blindness,  and  he  had  prefeiTed  the  latter.  He  was  also  tormented 
by  the  harpies,  wingea  monsters  who  came  down  from  the  clouds 
whenever  his  table  was  set,  snatched  the  food  from  his  lips  and 
imparted  to  it  a  foul  and  unapproachable  odor.  Ij  the  midst  of  this ' 
misery  he  hailed  the  Argonauts  as  his  deliverers — his  prophetic 
powers  having  enabled  him  to  foresee  their  coming.  The  meal  beinc: 
prepared  for  him,  the  harpies  approached  as  usual,  but  Z^tSs  and 
Kalais,  the  winged  sons  of  Boreas,  drove  them  away  and  pursued 
them.  They  put  forth  all  their  speed,  and  prayed  to  Zeus  to  be 
enabled  to  overtake  the  monsters;  when  HermSs  appeared  and 
directed  them  to  desist,  the  harpies  being  forbidden  further  to 
molest  Phineus,  and  retiring  a^ain  to  their  native  cavern  in  KrSte. 

Phineus,  grateful  for  the  relief  alforded  to  him  by  the  Argonauts, 
forewarned  them  of  the  dangers  of  their  voyage  and  of.  the  precau- 
tions necessary  for  their  safety;  and  through  his  suggestions  Uiey 
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were  enabled  to  pass  through  the  terrific  rocks  called  Sympl^gades. 
These  were  two  rocks*  which  alternately  opened  and  shut,  with  a 
swift  and  violent  collision,  so  that  it  was  difficult  even  for  a  bird  to 
fly  throusj^h  during  the  short  interval.  When  the  Arg6  arrived  at  the 
dangerous  spot,  EuphSmus  let  loose  a  dove,  which  flew  through  and 
just  escaped  with  the  loss  of  a  few  feathers  of  her  tail.  This  was  a 
signal  to  the  Argonauts,  according  to  the  prediction  of  Phineus,  tliat 
they  might  attempt  the  passage  with  confidence.  Accordingly,  they 
rowed  with  all  their  mighl:,  and  passed  safely  through :  the  closing 
rocks,  held  for  a  moment  asunder  by  the  powerful  arms  of 
Athene,  just  crushed  the  ornaments  at  the  stern  of  their  vessel.  It 
had  been  decreed  by  the  gods  that,  so  soon  as  any  ship  once  got 
through,  the  passage  should  forever  afterward  be  safe  and  easy  to 
all.  The  rocks  became  fixed  in  their  separate  places,  and  never  again 
closed. 

After  again  halting  on  the  coast  of  the  Mariandynians,  where  their 
steersman  Tiphys  died,  as  well  as  in  the  country  of  the  Amazons, 
and  after  picking  up  the  sons  of  Phryxus,  who  had  been  cast  away 
by  Poseiddn  in  their  attempt  to  return  from  Kolchis  to  Greece,  they 
arrived  in  safety  at  the  river  Phasis  and  the  residence  of  ^^i^s.  In 
passing  by  Mount  Caucasus,  they  saw  the  eagle  which  gnawed  the 
liver  oi  Prometheus  nailed  to  the  rock,  and  heard  the  groans  of  the 
sufferer  himself.  The  sons  of  Phryxus  were  cordially  welcomed  by 
their  mother  Ohalkiop6.  Application  was  made  to  ^^t^s  that  he 
would  grant  to  the  Argonauts,  heroes  of  divine  parentage  and  sent 
forth  by  the  mandate  of  the  gods,  possession  of  the  golden  fleece; 
their  aid  in  return  was  proffered  to  him  against  any  or  all  of  his 
enemies.  But  the  king  was  wroth,- and  peremptorily  refused,  except 
upon  conditions  which  seemed  impracticable.  HSphaestos  had  given 
him  two  ferocious  and  untamable  bulls,  with  brazen  feet,  which 
breathed  fire  from  their  nostrils:  Jasdn  was  invited,  as  a  proof  both 
of  his  illustrious  descent  and  of  the  ganction  of  the  gods  to  his  voy- 
age, to  harness  these  animals  to  the  yoke,  so* as  to  plow  a  large 
field  and  sow  it  with  dragon's  teeth.  Perilous  as  the  condition  was, 
each  one  of  the  heroes  volunteered  to  make  the  attempt.  Idm6n 
especially  encouraged  Jasdn  to  undertake  it,  and  the  goddesses  H6r6 
and  Aphrpdit6  made  straight  the  way  for  him.  M6dea,  the  daughter 
of  ^6t68  and  Eidyia,  having  seen  the  youthful  hero  in  his  interview 
with  her  father,  had  conceived  toward  him  a  passion  which  disposed 
her  to  employ  every  means  for  his  salvation  and  success.  She  had 
received  from  Hekat^  pre-eminent  magical  powers,  and  she  prepared 
for  Jasdn  the  powerful  Prometheian  unguent,  extracted  from  a  herb 
which  had  grown  where  the  blood  of  Prometheus  dropped.  The 
body  of  Jasdn  having  been  thus  pre-medicated,  became  invulnerable 
either  by  fire  of  by  warlike  weapons.  He  undertook  the  enterprise, 
yoked  the  bulls  without  suffering  injury,  and  plowed  the  field: 
when  he  had  sown  the  dragon's  teeth,  armeid  men  sprung  out  of  the 
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furrows.  But  he  had  been  fore^ 
into  the  midst  of  them,  upon  'v 
other,  so  that  he  was  easily  enah 

The  task  prescribed  haci  thus 
uE6t§s  not  only  refused  to  hai 
took  measures  for  secretly  dest] 

their  vessel.  He  designed  to  murut^r  uit^iu  uuriug  luc  uigm  aiter  a 
festal  banquet;  but  Aphrodite,  watchful  for  the  safety  of  Jasdn, 
inspired  the  Kolchian  king  at  the  critical  moment  with  an  irresistible 
inclination  for  his  nuptial  bed.  While  he  slept,  the  wise  Idmdn 
counseled  the  Argonauts  to  make  their  escape,  and  M^dea  agreed  to 
accompany  them.  She  lulled  to  sleep  by  a  magic  potion  the  dragon 
who  guaraed  the  golden  fleece,  placed  Uiat  much-desired  prize  on 
board  the  vessel,  and  accompanied  Jason  with  his  companions  in 
their  flight,  carrying  along  with  her  the  young  Apsyrtus,  her 
brother. 

^6tSs,  profoundly  exasperated  at  the  flight  of  the  Argonauts  with 
his  daughter,  assembled  his  forces  forthwith,  and  put  to  sea  in  pur- 
suit of  9iem.  So  energetic  were  his  efforts  that  he  shortly  overtook 
the  retreating  vessel,  when  the  Argonauts  again  owed  their  safety  to 
the  stratagem  of  M6dea.  She  killed  her  brother  Apsyrtus,  cut  his  body 
in  pieces  and  strewed  the  limbs  round  about  in  the  sea.  .£6t6s  on  reach- 
ing the  spot  found  these  sorrowful  traces  of  his  murdered  son;  but 
while  he  tarried  to  collect  the  scattered  fragments,  and  bestow  upK>n 
the  body  an  honorable  interment,  the  Argonauts  escaped.  The  spot 
on  which  the  unfortunate  Apsyrtus  was  cut  up  received  the  name  of 
Tomi.  This  fratricide  of  M§aea,  however,  so  deeply  provoked  the 
indignation  of  Zeus  that  he  condemned  the  Argd  and  her  crew  to  a 
trying  voyage,  full  of  hardship  and  privation,  before  she  was  per- 
mitted to  reach  home.  The  returning  heroes  traversed  an  immeasur- 
able length  both  of  sea  and  of  river:  first  up  the  river  Phasis  into  the 
ocean  which  flows  round  then  earth — the  following  the  course  of  that 
circumfluous  stream  until  its  junction  with  the  Nile,  they  came  down 
the  Nile  into  Egypt,  from  whence  they  carried  the  Arg6  on  their 
shoulders  by  a  fatiguing  land- journey  to  the  lake  Trit^nis  in  Libya. 
Here  they  were  rescued  from  the  extremity  of  want  and  exhaustion 
by  the  kindness  of  the  local  cod  Tritdn,  who  treated  them  hospit- 
ably, and  even  presented  to  Euph^mus  a  clod  *of  earth  as  a  sym- 
bahcal  promise  that  his  descendants  should  one  day  found  a  city  on 
the  Libyan  shore.  The  promise  was  amply  redeemed  by  the  flourish- 
ing and  powerful  city  of  Kyr6n€,  whose  princes,  the  Battiads,  boasted 
themselves  as  lineal  descendants  of  Euph^mus. 

Refreshed  by  the  hospitality  of  TritCn,  the  Argonauts  found  them- 
selves a^in  on  the  waters  of  the  Mediterranean  in  their  way  home- 
ward. But  before  they  arrived  at  lolkos  they  visited  Circe,  at  the 
island  of  .^Ifiea,  where  M6dea  was  purified  for  the  murder  of  Apsyrtus: 
they  also  stopped  at  Eorkyra,  then  called  Drepan6,  where  AlkinouB 
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received  and  protected  them.  The  cave  in  that  island  where  the 
marriage  of  M#dea  with  Jas6n  was  consummated  was  still  shown  in 
the  time  of  the  historian  Timieus,  as  well  as  the  altars  to  Apollo 
which  she  had  erected,  and  the  rites  and  sacrifices  which  she  had 
first  instituted.  After  leaving  Korkyra,  the  ArgO  was  overtaken  by 
a  perilous  storm  near  the  island  of  Thfira.  The  heroes  were  saved 
from  imminent  peril  by  the  supernatural  aid  of  Apollo,  who,  shoot- 
ing from  his  golden  bow  an  arrow  which  pierced  the  waves  like  a 
track  of  light,  caused  a  new  island  suddenly  to  spring  up  in  their 
track  and  present  to  them  a  poi:t  of  refuge.  The  island  was  called 
Anaph6;  and  the  grateful  Argonauts  established  upon  it  an  altar 
and  sacrifices  in  honor  of  Apollo  ^gl6t6s,  which  were  ever  after- 
ward continued,  and  traced  back  by  the  inhabitants  to  this  originat- 
ing ad  venture. 

On  approaching  the  coast  of  ErSte,  the  Argonauts  were  prevented 
from  landing  by  Tal6s,  a  man  of  brass^  fabricated  by  Hephaestos, 
and  presented  by  him  to  Minds  for  the  protection  of  the  island.  This 
vigilant  sentinel  hurled  against  the  approaching  vessel  fragments  of 
rock,  and  menaced  the  heroes  with  destruction.  But  MMea  deceived 
hini  by  a  stratagem  and  killed  him;  detecting  and  assailing  the  one 
vulnerable  point  in  his  body.  The  Argonauts  wei-e  thus  enabled  to 
land  and  refresh  themselvea  They  next  proceeded  onward  to 
^gina,  where,  however,  they  again  experienced  resistance  before 
they  could  obtain  water— then  along  the  coast  of  Euboea  and  Lokris 
back  to  lolkos  in  the  gulf  of  Pagasae,  the  place  from  whence  they 
had  started.  The  proceedings  of  Pelias  during  their  absence, 
and  the  signal  revenge  taken  upon  him  by  M6dea  after  their  return, 
have  already  been  narrated  in  a  preceding  section.  The  ship  Arg5 
herself,  in  which  the  chosen  herpes  of  Greece  had  performed  so  long 
a  voyage  and  braved  so  many  dangers,  was  consecmted  by  Jas6n  to 
Poseidon  at  the  isthmus  of  Corinth.  According  to  another  account, 
she  •  was  translated  to  the  stars  by  Ath6n6,  and  became  a  con- 
stellation. 

Traces  of  the  presence  of  the  Argonauts  were  found  not  only  in 
the  regions  which  la}"^  between  lOlkos  and  Kolchis,  but  also  in  the 
western  portion  of  the  Grecian  world— distributed  more  or  less  over 
all  the  spots  visited  by  Grecian  mariners  or  settled  by  Grecian  colon-, 
ists,  and  scarcely  less  numerous  than  the  wanderings  of  the  dis^ 
persed  Greeks  and  Trojans  after  the  capture  of  Troy.  The  number 
of  Jasonia,  or  temples  for  the  heroic  worship  of  Jas6n,  was  very  j 
great  from  AbdSra  in  Thrace,  eastward  along  the  coast  pf  the  . 
Euxine,  to  Armenia  and  Media.  The  Argonauts  had  \ef\  theic 
anchoring-stone  on  the  coast  of  Bebrykia,  near  Kyzikus,  and  there  it 
was  preserved  during  the  historical  ages  in  the  temple  of  the  Jasonian 
Ath6n6.  They  had  founded  the  great  temple  of  the  Idsean  mother 
on  the  mountain  Dindymon,  near  Kyzikus,  and  the  Hieron  of  Zeus 
Urios  on  the  Asiatic  point  at  the  mouth  of  the  iluxi^e,  near  '^liiclj 
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was  also  the  harbor  of  Phryxus.  IdmCn,  the  prophet  of  the  expe- 
dition, who  was  believed  to  have  died  of  a  wound  by  a  wild  boar  on 
the  Mariandynifin  coast,  was  worshiped  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  Pon- 
tic H6i*akleia  with  irreat  solemnity  as  their  Heros  Poliuchus,  and  that, 
too,  I)y  the  special  direction  of  the  Delphian  god.  Autolykus,  another 
compunion  of  Jason,  was  worshiped  as  (Ekist  by  the  inhabitants  of 
SiuopS.  Moreover,  the  historians  of  H^rakleia  pointed  out  a  temple 
of  liekat^  in  the  neighboring  country  of  Paphlagonia,  first  erected 
by  M^dea;  and  the  important  town  of  PantikapsBon,  on  the  Euro- 
pean side  of  the  Cimmerian  Bosporus,  ascribed  its  first  settlement  to 
a  son  of  ^6t^s.  When  the  returning  10,000  Greeks  sailed  along  the 
coast,  called  the  Jasonian  shore,  from  SinopS  to  HSrakleia,  they  were 
told  tliat  the  grandson  of  -^6t^  was  reigning  king  of  the  territory 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Phasis,  and  the  anchoring-places  where  the  Argd 
had  stopped  were  specially  pointed  out  to  them.  In  the  lofty- 
regions  of  the  Moschi,  near  Kolchis,  stood  the  temple  of  Leukotbea, 
founded  by  Phryxus,  whicli  remained  both  rich  and  respected  down, 
to  the  times  of  the  kings  of  Pontus,  and  where  it  was  an  inviolable 
rule  not  to  offer  up  a  ram.  The  town  of  Dioskurias,  north  of  the 
river  Phasis,  was  believed  to  have  been-hal lowed  by  the  presence  of 
Kast6r  and  Pollux  in  the  ArgO,  and  to  have  received  from  them  its 
appellation.  Even  the  interior  of  Media  and  Armenia  w&<»  full  of 
memorials  of  Jason  and  M^dea,  and  their  son  M6dus,  or  of  Armenus, 
the  son  of  Jason,  from  whom  the  Greeks  deduced  not  only  the  name 
and  foundation  of  the  Medes  and  Armenians,  but  also  the  great 
operation  of  cutting  a  channel  through  the  mountains  for  the  efflux 
of  the  river  Araxes,  which  they  compared  to  that  of  the  Peneius  in 
Thessalv.  And  the  Roman  general  Pompey,  after  having  com- 
pleted the  conquest  and  expulsion  of  Mithridat6s.  made  long  marches 
through  Kolchis  into  the  regions  of  Caucasus,  for  the  express  pur- 
pose of  contemplating  the  spots  which  had  been  ennobled  by  the 
exploits  of  the  Argonauts,  the  Dioskuri,  and  HSrakl^s. 

In  the  west,  memorials  either  of  the  Argonauts  or  of  the  pursuing 
Kolchians  were  pointed  out  in  Korkyra,  in  Kr^te,  in  Epirus  near 
the  Aki-okeraunian  mountains,  in  the  islands  called  Apsyrtides  near 
the  Illyriun  coast,  at  the  bay  of  Coieta,  as  well  as  at  Poseiddnia  on 
the  southern  coast  of  Italy,  in  the  island  of  uEthalia  or  Elba,  and  in 
Libya. 

Such  is  a  brief  outline  of  the  Argonautic  expedition,  one  of  the 
most  celebrated  and  widely  diffused  among  the  ancient  tales  of 
Greece.  Since  so  manjr  able  men  have  treated  it  as  an  undisputed 
reality,  and  even  made  it  the  pivot  of  systematic  chronological  cal- 
culations, I  may  here  repeat  the  opinion  long  ago  expressed  by 
Heyne,  and  even  indicated  by  Burmann,  that  the  process  of  dissect- 
ing the  story  in  search  of  a  basis  of  fact  is  one  altogether  fruitless. 
Not  only  are  we  unable  to  assign .  the  date,  or  identify  the  crew,  or 
decipher  the  log-book  of  the  Argd,  but  we  have  no  means  of  settling 
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even  the  preliminary  question,  whether  the  voyage  be  matter  of  fact 
badly  reported,  or  legend  from  the  beginning.  The  widely  distant 
spots  in  which  the  monuments  of  the  voyage  were  shown,  no  less  than 
the  incidents  of  the  voyage  itself,  suggest  no  other  parentage  than 
epical  fancy.  The  supernatural  and  the  romantic  not  only  constitute 
an  inseparable  portion  of  the  naiTative,  but  even  embrace  all  the 
prominent  and  characteristic  features;  if  they  do  not  comprise  the 
whole,  and  if  there  be  intermingled  along  with  them  any  sprinkling  of 
historicjil  or  geographical  fact — a  question  to  us  indeterminable — there 
is  at  least  no  solvent  by  which  it  can  be  disengaged,  and  no  test  by 
which  it  can  be  recognized.  Wherever  the  Grecian  mariner  sailed  he 
carried  his  religious  and  patriotic  mythes  along  with  him.  His  fancy 
and  his  faith  were  alike  full  of  the  long  wanderings  of  Jas6n,  Odys- 
seus, Perseus,  H^rakl^s,  Dionysus,  Trlptolemus,  or  16;  it  was  pleasing 
to  him  in  success,  and  consoling  to  him  in  difficulty,  to  believe  that 
their  journeys  had  brought  them  over  the  ground  which  he  was  him- 
self traversing.  There  was  no  tale  amid  the  wide  range' of  the 
Grecian  epic  more  calculated  to  be  popular  with  the  seaman  than  the 
history  of  the  primeval  ship  ArgO  and  her  distinguished  crew,  com- 
prising heroes  from  all  parts  of  Greece,  and  especially  the  Tyndarids 
Kastdr  and  Pollux,  the  heavenly  protectors  invoked  during  storm 
and  peril.  He  localized  the  legend  anew  wherever  he  went,  often 
with  some  fresh  circumstances  suggested  either  by  his  own  adven- 
tures or  by  the  scene  before  him.  He  took  a  Sort  of  religious  pos- 
session of  the  spot,  connecting  it  by  a  bond  of  faith  with  his  native 
land,  and  erecting  in  it  a  temple  or  an  altar  with  appropriate  com- 
memorative solemnities.  The  Jasonium  thus  established,  and  indeed 
every  visible  object  called  after  the  name  of  the  hero,  not  only  served 
to  keep  alive  the  legend  of  the  Argd  in  the  minds  of  future  comers 
or  inhabitants,  but  was  accepted  as  an  obvious  and  satisfactory  proof 
ihat  this  marvelous  vessel  had  actually  touched  there  in  her  voyage. 

The  epic  poets,  building  both  on  the  general  love  of  fabulous  inci- 
dent and  on  the  easy  faith  of  the  people,  dealt  with  distant  and 
unknown  space  in  the  same  manner  as  with  past  and  unrecorded 
time.  They  created  a  mythicaV  geography  for  the  former  and  a 
mythical  history  for  the  latter.  But  there  was  this  material  differ- 
ence between  the  two:  that  while  the  unrecorded  time  was  beyond 
the  reach  of  verification,  the  unknown  space  gradually  iMJcame  trod- 
den and  examined.  In  proportion  as  authentic  local  knowledge  was 
enlarged,  it  became  necessary  to  modify  the  geography  or  shift  the 
scene  of  action  of  the  old  mythes;  and  this  perplexing  problem  was 
undertaken  by  some  of  the  ablest  historians  and  geographers  of 
antiquity — for  it  was  painful  to  them  to  abandon  any  portion  of  the 
old  epic,  as  if  it  were  destitute  of  an  ascertainable  basis  of  truth. 

Many  of  these  fabulous  localities  are  to  be  found  In  Homer  and 
Hesiod,  and  the  other  Greek  poets  and  logographers, — Erytheia,  the 
garden  of  the  Hesperides,  the  garden  of  Phoebus,  to  which  Boreas 
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transported  the  Attic  maiden  Oreithyia,  th6  delicious  country  of  the 
Hyperboreans,  the  Elysian  plain,  the  floating  island  of  -^olus, 
Thrinakia,  the  country  of  the  Ethiopians,  the  Laestrygones,  the 
Kykldpes,  the  Lotophagi,  the  Sirens,  the  Cimmerians,  and  the 
Gorfijons,  etc.  These  are  places  which  (to  use  the  expression  of 
Pindar  respecting  the  Hyperboreans)  you  cannot  approach  either  by- 
sea  or  by  land:  Uie  wings  of  the  poet  alone  can  carry  you  thither. 
They  were  not  introduced  into  the  Greek  mind  by  incorrect  geo- 
graphical reports,  but,  on  the  contrary,  had  their  origin  in  the  legend, 
and  passed  from  thence  into  the  realities  of  geography,  which  they 
contributed  much  to  pervert  and  confuse.  For  the  navigator  or  emi- 
grant, starting  with  an  unsuspicious  faith  in  tbeir  real  existence, 
looked  out  for  them  in  his  distant  voyages,  and  constantly  fancied 
that  he  had  seen  or  heard  of  them,  so  as  to  be  able  to  identify  their 
exact  situation.  The  most  contradictory  accounts,  indeed,  as  might 
be  expected,  were  often  given  respecting  the  latitude  and  longitude 
of  such  fanciful  spots,  but  this  did  not  put  an  end  to  the  general 
belief  in  their  real  existence. 

In  the  present  advanced  state  of  geographical  knowledge,  the 
story  of  that  man  who,  after  reading  Gulliver's  Travels,  went  to  loo' : 
in  his  map  for  Lilliput,  appears  an  absurdity.  But  those  who  fixe  1 
the  exact  locality  of  the  floating  island  of  ^olus  or  the  rocks  of  tl*e 
Sirens  did  much  the  same ;  and,  with  their  ignorance  of  geography 
and  imperfect  appreciation  of  historical  evidence,  tlie  error  was 
hardly  to  be  avoided.  The  ancient  belief  which  fixed  the  Sirens  on 
the  islands  of  Sirenusae  off  the  coast  of  Naples:  the  Kykldpes,  Ery- 
theia,  and  the  Laestrygones  in  Sicily;  the  Lotopha^on  the  island  of 
M^ninx,  near  the  Lesser  Syrtis;  the  Phseakians  at  Korkyra;  and  the 
goddess  Circ^  at  the  promontory  of  Circeium, — took  its  rise  at  a  time 
when  these  regions  were  first  Hellenized  and  comparatively  little 
visited.  Once  eml)odied  in  the  local  legends  and  attested  by  visible 
monuments  and  ceremonies,  it  continued  for  a  long  time  unassailed; 
and  ThucydidSs  seems  to  adopt  it  in  reference  to  Korkyra  and  Sicily 
before  the  Hellenic  colonization,  as  matter  of  fact  generally  unques- 
tionable, though  little  avouched  as  to  details.  But  wlien  geographi- 
cal knowledge  became  extended,  and  the  criticism  upon  the  ancient 
epic  was  more  or  less  systematized  by  the  literary  men  of  Alexandria 
and  Pergaraus,  it  appeared  to  many  of  them  impossible  thatOdya»eu8 
could  have  seen  so  many  wonders  or  undergone  such  monstrous 
dangers  within  limits- so  narrow,  and  in  the  familiar  track  between 
the  Nile  and  the  Tiber.  The  scene  of  his  weather-driven  course  was 
then  shifted  farther  westward.  Many  convincing  evidences  were 
discovered,  especially  by  Asklepiad^s  of  Myrlea,  of  his  having  visited 
various  places  in  Iberia:  several  critics  imagined  that  he  had  wan- 
dered about  in  the  Atlantic  ocean  outside  of  the  strait  of  Gibraltar, 
and  they  recognized  a  section  of  Lotophagi  on  the  coast  of  Mauri- 
tania, over  and  above  those  who  dwelt  on  the  island  of  Mdninx.     On 
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the  other  hand,  Eratosthen^  and  Apolloddrus  treated  the  places 
visited  by  Odysseus  as  altogether  unreal,  for  which  skepticism  they 
incurred  much  reproach. 

The  fabulous  island  of  Erytheia, — ^the  residence  of  the  three-headed 
Gerydu  with  his  magnificent  herd  of  oxen,  under  the  custody  of  the 
two-headed  dog  Orthrus,  described  by  Hesiod,  like  the  garden  of  the 
Hesperides,  as  extra-terrestrial,  on  the  farther  side  of  the  circumfluous 
ocean, — this  island  was  supposed,  by  the  interpreters  of  Stesichorus 
the  poet,  to  be  named  by  him  off  the  south-western  region  of  Spain 
/called  TartSssus,  and  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Gad^s.  But  the 
historian  Hekat»us,  in  his  anxiety  to  historicize  the  old  fable,  took 
upon  himself  to  remove  Eiytheia  from  Spain  nearer  home  to  Epirus. 
He  thought  it  incredible  that  H6rakl6s  should  have  traversed  Europe 
from  east  to  west  for  the  purpose  of  bringine  the  cattle  of  Gery6n 
to  Eurystheus  at  MykSnse,  and  he  pronounced  Gerydn  to  have  been 
a  king  of  Epirus,  near  the  gulf  of  Ambrakia.  The  oxen  reared  in 
that  neighborhood  were  proverbially  magnificent,  and  to  get  them 
even  from  thence  and  bring  them  to  Myk^nse  (he  contended)  was  no 
inconsiderable  task.  Arrian,  who  cites  this  passage  from  Hekatseus, 
concurs  in  the  same  view, — an  illustration  of  the  license  with  which 
ancient  authors  fitted  on  their  fabulous  geographical  names  to  the 
real  earth,  and  brought  down  the  ethereal  matter  of  legend  to  the 
lower  atmosphere  of  history. 

Both  the  track  and  the  terminus  of  the  Argonautic  voyage  appear 
in  the  most  ancient  epic  as  little  within  the  conditions  of  reality  as 
the  speaking  timbers  or  the  semi-divine  crew  of  the  vessel.  In  the 
Odyssey,  M^t^a  and  CircS  (Hesiod  names  MMea  also)  are  brother  and 
sister,  offspring  of  H61ios.  The  -^aean  island,  adjoining  the  circum- 
fluous ocean,  *' where  the  house  and  dancing-ground  of  Eos  are  sit- 
uated, and  where  H6lios  rises,"  is  both  the  residence  of  Circ6  and  of 
JE@t6s,  inasmuch  as  Odysseus,  in  returning  from  the  former,  follows 
the  same  course  as  the  Arg6  had  previously  taken  in  returning  from 
the  latter.  Even  in  the  conception  of  Mimnermus,  about  6CS  B.C., 
j^a,  still  retained  its  fabulous  at^ibutes  in  conjunction  with  the 
ocean  and  HClios,  without  having  been  yet  identified  with  any  known 
portion  of  the  solid  earth;  and  it  was  justly. remarked  by  D6m6trius 
of  SkSpsis  in  antiquity  (though  Strabo  vainly  tries  to  refute  him) 
that  neither  Homer  nor  Mimnermus  designates  Kolchis  either  as  the 
residence  of  M^t^s  or  as  the  terminus  of  the  Argonautic  voyage. 
Hesiod  carried  the  returning  Argonauts  through  the  river  Phasis  into 
the  ocean.  But  some  of  the  poems  ascribed  to  EumSlus  were  the 
first  which  mentioned  -^6t6s  and  Kolchis,  and  interwove  both  of 
them  into  the  Corinthian  mythical  genealogy.  These  poems  seem  to 
have  been  composed  subsequent  to  the  foundation  of  8inop6,  and  to 
the  commencement  of  Grecian  settlement  on  the  Borysthen^s,  between 
the  years  600  and  500  B.C.  The  Greek  mariners  who  explored 
and  colonized  the  southern  coast  of  the  Euxine  found  at  the  extrem- 
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ityof  their  voyage  the  river  Fhasis  and  its  1 
it  was  the  easterninost  point  which  Grecian  o 
the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great)  ever  attained, 
of  the  impassable  barrier  of  Caucasus.  They 
ally,  that  they  had  here  found  '*  the  house  of  ] 
the  rising-place  of  the  son,"  and  that  the  rive 

follow  it  to  its  unknown  beginning,  would  ^v^**v»»*v,«  vw^.**.  ^^  .««. 
circumfluous  ocean.  They  gave  to  the  spot  the  name  of  uEa,  and  Uie 
fabulous  and  real  title  gradually  became  associated  together  into  one 
compound  appellation, — the^Eolchian^^Ea,  or  JSa  of  Kolchis.  White 
Kolchis  was  thus  entered  on  the  map  as  a  ft  representative  for  the 
Homeric  **  house  of  the  morning,"  the  narrow  strait  of  the  Thraciiui 
Bosphorus  attracted  to  itself  the  poetical  fancy  of  the  Sympl^gadee, 
or  colliding  rocks,  through  which  the  heaven-protected  Argo  had 
been  the  first  to  pass.  The  powerful  Greek  cities  of  Kyzikus,  H^rak- 
leia,  and  SinopS,  each  fertile  in  local  legends,  still  farther  contributed 
to  give  this  direction  to  the  voyage;  so  that  in  the  time  of  HekatSBUS 
it  had  become  the  established  belief  that  the  Argo  had  started  from 
Idlkos  and  gone  to  Kolchis. 

^6t§s  thus  received  his  home  from  the  legendary  faith  and  fanc^ 
of  the  eastern  Greek  navigators:  his  sister  Circ6,  originally  his 
fellow-resident,  was  localized  by  the  western.  The  Hesiodic  and 
other  poems,  giving  expression  to  the  imaginative  impulses  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Cumae  and  other  early  Grecian  settlers  in  Italy  and 
Sicily,  had  referred  the  wanderings  of  Odj^sseus  to  the  western  or 
Tyrrhenian  sea,  and  had  planted  the  Cyclopes,  the  Leestrigonen.  the 
floating  island  of  uEolus,  the  Lotophagi,  the  Phseacians,  etc.,  about 
the  coast  of  Sicily,  Italy,  Libya,  and  Korkyra.  In  this  way  the  j£feaa 
island — the  residence  of  Circ6,  and  the  extreme  point  of  the  wander- 
ings of  Odysseus,  from  whence  he  passes  only  to  the  ocean  and  into 
Had§s— -came  to  be  placed  in  the  far  west,  while  the'uEa  of  JE^l^a 
was  in  the  far  east — not  unlike  our  East  and  West  Indies.  The 
Homeric  brother  and  sister  were  separated  and  sent  to  opposite 
extremities  of  the  Grecian  terrestnal  horizon. 

The  track  from  Idlkos  to  Kolchis,  however,  though* plausible  as 
far  as  it  went,  did  not  realize  all  the  conditions  of  the  genuine  fabu- 
lous voyage:  it  did  not  explain  the  evidences  of  the  visit  of  these 
maritime  heroes  which  were  to  be  found  in  Libya,  in  Kr^te,  in  Ana- 
ph6,  in  Korkyra,  in  the  Adriatic  gulf,  in  Italy,  and  in  ^thalia.  It 
became  necessaiy  to  devise  another  route  for  them  in  their  return, 
and  the  Hesiodic  narrative  was  (as  I  have  before  observed),  that  they 
came  back  by  the  circumfluous  ocean :  first  going  up  the  river  Phasis 
into  the  circumfluous  ocean;  then  following  that  deep  and  gentle 
stream  until  they  entered  the  Nile,  and  came  down  its  course  to  the 
coast  of  Libya.  This  seems  also  to  have  been  the  belief  of  Hekat6BU8. 
But  presently  several  Greeks  (and  Herodotus  among  them)  began  to 
discard  the  idea  of  a  circumfluous  ocean-stream,  which  had  pervaded 
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their  old  geographical  and  astronomical  fables,  and  which  explained 
the  supposed  easy  communication  between  one  extremity  of  the  earth 
and  another.  Another  idea  was  then  started  for  the  retuminaj  voyage 
of  the  Argonauts.  It  was  supposed  that  the  river  Ister,  or  Danube, 
flowing  from  the  Rhipaean  mountains  in  the  north-west  of  Europe, 
divided  itself  into  two  branches,  one  of  which  fell  into  the  Euxine 
sea,  and  the  other  into  the  Adriatic. 

The  Argonauts,  fleeing  from  the  pursuit  of  ^6t6s,  had  been 
obliged  to  abandon  the  irregular  course  homeward,  and  had  gone  from 
the  Euxine  sea  up  the  Ister;  then  passing  down  the  other  branch  of 
that  river,  they  had  entered  into  the  Adriatic,  the  Kolchian  pursuers 
following  them.  Such  is  the  story  given  by  Apolldnius  Rhodius 
from  Timag6tus,  and  accepted  even  by  so  able  a  geographer  as  Era- 
tosthenes— who  preceded  him  by  one  generation,  and  who,  though 
skeptical  in  regard  to  the  localities  visited  by  Odysseus,  seems  to 
have  been  a  firm  believer  in  the  reality  of  the  Argonautic  voyage. 
Other  historians  again,  among  whom  was  Timseus,  though  they  con- 
sidered the  ocean  as  an  outer  sea,  and  no  longer  admitted  the  exist- 
ence of  the  old  Homeric  ocean-stream,  yet  imagined  a  story  for  tho 
return-voyage  of  the  Argonauts  somewhat  resembling  the  old  tale  of 
Hesiod  and  Hekatseus.  They  alleged  that  the  Arg6,  after  entering 
into  the  Paulus  Maeotis,  had  followed  the  upward  course  of  the  river 
Tanais;  that  she  had  then  been  carried  overland  and  lanched  in 
a  river  which  had  its  mouth  in  the  ocean  or  great  outer  sea.  When 
in  the  ocean,  she  had  coasted  alon^  the  north  and  west  of  Europe 
until  she  reached  Qad§s  and  the  strait  of  Gibraltar,  where  she  entered 
into  the  Mediterranean,  and  there  visited  the  many  places  specified 
in  the  fable.  Of  this  long  voyage,  in  the  outer  sea  to  the  north  and 
west  of  Europe,  many  traces  were  affirmed  to  exist  along  the  coast  of 
the  ocean.  There  was  again  a  third  version,  according  to  which  the 
Argonauts  came  back  as  they  went,  through  the  Thracian  Bosphorus 
ana  the  Hellespont.  In  this  way  geographical  plausibility  was  indeed 
maintained,  but  a  large  portion  of  the  fabulous  matter  was  thrown 
overboard. 

Such  were  the  various  attempts  made  to  reconcile  the  Argonautic 
legend  with  enlarged  geographical  knowledge  and  improved  historical 
criticism.  The  problem  remained  unsolved,  but  the  faith  in  the 
legend  did  not  the  less  continue.  It  was  a  faith  originally  generated 
at  a  time  when  the  unassisted  narrative  of  the  inspired  poet  sufficed 
for  the  conviction  of  his  hearers;  it  consecrated  one  among  the  cap- 
ital exploits  of  that  heroic  and  superhuman  race  whom  the  Greek 
was  accustomed  at  once  to  look  back  upon  as  his  ancestors  and  to 
Worship  conjointly  with  his  gods:  it  lay  too  deep  in  his  minft  either 
to  require  historical  evidence  for  his  support,  or  to  be  overthrown  by 
geographical  difficulties  as  they  were  then  appreciated.  Supposed 
traces  of  the  past  event,  either  preserved  in  the  names  of  places,  or 
embodied  in  standing  religious  customs  with  their  explanatory  com* 
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ments,  served  as  sufficient  authentication  in  the  eyes  of  the  curious 
inquirer.  And  even  men  trained  in  a  more  severe  school  of  criticism 
contented  themselves  with  eliminating  the  palpable  contradictions 
and  softening  down  the  supernatural  and  romantic  events,  so  as  to 
produce  an  Argonautic  expedition  of  their  own  invention  as  the  true 
and  accredited  history.  Strabo,  though  he  can  neither  overlook  nor 
explain  the  geographical  impossibilities  of  the  narrative,  supposes 
himself  to  have  discovered  the  basis  of  actual  fact,  which  the  original 
poets  had  embellished  or  exaggerated.  The  golden  fleece  was  typical 
of  the  great  wealth  of  Kolchis,  arising  from  gold-dust  washed  down 
by  the  rivers;  and  the  voyage  of  Jasdn  was  m  reality  an  expedition 
at  the  head  of  a  considerable  army,  with  which  he  plundered  this 
wealthy  countiy  and  made  extensive  conquests  in  the  interior. 
Strabo  has  nowhere  laid  down  what  he  supposes  to  have  been  the 
exact  measure  and  direction  of  Jas6n's  march,  but  he  must  have 
regarded  it  as  very  long,  since  he  classes  Jasdn  with  Dionysus  and 
H6rakl6s,  and  emphatically  characterizes  all  the  three  as  having 
traversed  wider  spaces  of  ground  than  any  modems  could  equal. 
Such  was  the  compromise  which  a  mind  like  that  of  Strabo  made 
with  the  ancient  legends.  He  shaped  or  cut  them  down  to  the  level 
of  his  own  credence,  and  in  this  waste  of  historical  criticism, 
without  any  positive  evidence,  he  took  to  himself  the  credit  of 
greater  penetration  than  the  literal  believers,  while  he  escaped  the 
necessity  of  breaking  formally  with  the  bygone  heroic  world. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

LEGENDS  OF  TH^ES. 

The  Boeotians  generally,  throughout  the  historical  age,  though  well 
endo\Ved  with  bodily  strength  and  courage,  are  represented  as  pro- 
verbially deficient  in  intelligence,  taste,  and  fancy.  But  the  legend- 
ary population  of  Thebes,  the  Kadmeians,  are  rich  in  mythical 
antiquities,  divine  as  well  as  heroic.  Both  Dionysus  and  H^aklds 
recognize  Th6bes  as  their  natal  city.  Moreover,  the  two  sieges  of 
Thebes  by  Adrastus,  even  taken  apart  from  Kadmus,  AntiopS, 
Amphidn,  and  Z^thus,  etc.,  are  the  most  prominent  and  most  char- 
acteristic exploits,  next  to  the  siege  of  Troy,  of  that  pre-existing  race 
of  heroes  who  lived  in  the  imagination  of  the  historical  Hellenes. 

It  is  tfot  Kadmus,  but  the  brothers  Amphidn  and  Z6thus,  who  are 
given  to  us  in  the  Odyssey  as  the  first  founders  of  Th6bes  and  the  first 
builders  of  its  celebrated  walls.  They  are  the  sons  of  Zeus  by 
Antiop^,  daughter  of  Asdpus.  The  scholiasts,  who  desire  to  recon- 
cile tMs  tale  with  the  more  current  account  of  the  foundation  of 
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Thebes  by  Kadmus,  tell  us  tbat,  after  the  death  of  Amphion  and 
Z^thus,  Eurymachus,  the  warlike  king  of  the  Phlegyse,  invaded  and 
ruined  the  newly  settled  town,  so  that  Kadmus  on  arriving  was  obliged 
to  refound  it.  But  Apolloddrus,  and  seemingly  the  older  logographers 
before  him,  placed  Kadmus  at  the  top,  and  inserted'the  two  brothers 
at  a  lower  point  in  the  series.  According  to  them,  B^lus  and  Agen6r 
■were  the  sons  of  Epaphus  (son  of  the  Argeian  16)  by  Libya.  Agenor 
•went  to  Phoenicia  and  there  became  king:  he  had  for  his  offspring 
Kadmus,  Phoenix,  Kilix,  and  a  daughter  Europa;  though  in  the 
Iliad  Europa  is  called  daughter  of  Phoenix.  Zeus  fell  in  love  with 
Eurdpa,  and,  assuming  the  shape  of  a  bull,  carried  her  across  the  sea  • 
upon  his  back  from  Egypt  -to  Cr^te,  where  she  bore  to  him  Minds, 
Rhadamanthus,  and  SarpMon.  Two  out  of  the  three  sons  sent  out 
by  Agenor  in  search  of  their  lost  sister,  wearied  out  by  a  long-pro- 
tracted as  well  as  fruitless  voyage,  abandoned  the  idea  of  returning 
home:  Kilix  settled  in  Kilikia,  and  Kadmus  in  Thrace.  Thasus,  the 
brother  or  nephew  of  Kadmus,  who  had  accompanied  them  in  the 
voyage,  settled  and  gave  name  to  the  island  of  Thasus. 

Both  Herodotus  and  Euripides  represent  Kadmus  as  an  emigrant 
from  Phoenicia,  conducting  a  bodjr  of  followers  in  quest  of  Europa. 
The  account  of  Apolloddrus  describes  him  as  having  come  originally 
from  Libya  or  Egypt  to  Phoenicia:  we  may  presume  that  this  was 
also  the  statement  of  the  earlier  logographers  Pherekyd§s  and  Hellan- 
ikus.  Condn,  who  historicizes  and  politicizes  the  whole  legend, 
seems  to  have  found  two  different  accounts;  one  connecting  Kadmus 
with  Egypt,  another  bringing  him  from  Phoenicia.  He  tries  to  melt 
down  the  two  into  one,  by  representing  that  the  Phoenicians,  who 
sent  out  Kadmus,  had  acquired  great  power  in  Egypt;  that  the  seat 
of  their  kingdom  was  the  Egyptian  Thebes;  that  Kadmus  was 
dispatched,  under  pretense  indeed  of  fitiding  hiis  lost  sister,  but 
really  on  a  project  of  conquest;  and  that  the  name  Thebes,  which  he 
gave  to  his  new  establishment  inBoeotia,  was  borrowed  from  Thebes 
m  Egypt,  his  ancestoral  seat. 

KSmus  went  from  Phoenicia  to  Thrace  and  from  Thrace  to  Delphi 
to  procure  information  respecting  his  sister  Europa,  but  the  god 
directed  him  to  take  no  further  trouble  about  her;  he  was  to  follow 
the  guidance  of  a  cow,  and  to  found  a  city  9n  the  spot  where  the 
animal  should  lie  down.  The  condition  was  realized  on  the  site  of 
ThSbes.  The  neighboring  fountain,  Areia,  was  guarded  by  a  fierce 
dragon,  the  offspring  of  ArSs,  who  destroyed  all  the  persons  sent  to 
fetdi  water.  Kadmus  killed  the  dragon,  and  at  the  suggestion  of 
Ath6n6  sowed  the  dragon's  teeth  in  the  earth:  there  spmng  up  at 
once  the  armed  men  called  the  Sparti,  among  whom  he  flung  stones, 
and  they  immediately  began  to  assault  each  other  until  all  were  slain 
except  five.  Ar6s,  indignant  at  this  slaughter,  was  about  to  kill 
Kadmus;  but  Zeus  appeased  him,  condemning  Kadmus  to  an  expia- 
tory servitude  of  eight  years,  after  which  he  married  Harmonia,  the 
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daughter  of  Ar6s  and  Aphrodite — presenting  to  her  the  splendid 
necklace  fabricated  by  the  hand  of  HSphsestos,  which  had  been  given 
by  Zeus  to  Eur6pa.  "All  the  gods  came  to  the  Kadmeia,  the  citadel 
of  Th6bes,  to  present  congratulations  and  gifts  at  these  nuptials, 
which  seem  to  have  been  hardly  less  celebrated  in  the  mythical  world 
than  those  of  P61eus  and  Thetis.  The  issue  of  the  marriage  was 
one  son,  PolydOrus,  and  four  daughters,  AutonoS,  Ind,  ISemelS,  and 
Agav^. 

From  the  five  who  alone  survived  of  the  warriors  sprung  from  the 
dragon's  teeth  arose  five  great  families  or  Rentes  in  Thebes;  the  old- 
est and  noblest  of  its  inhabitants,  coeval  with  the  foundation  of  the 
town.  They  were  called  Sparti,  and  their  name  seems  to  have  given 
rise,  not  only  to  the  fable  of  the  sowing  of  the  teeth,  but  also  to  other 
etymological  narratives. 

All  the  four  daughters  of  Kadmus  are  illustrious  in  fabulous  his- 
tory. In6,  wife  of  Athamas,  the  son  of  ^olus,  has  already  been 
included  among  the  legends  of  the  -Solids.  Semel^  became  the 
mistress  of  Zeus,  and  inspired  H6r6  with  jealoqsy.  Misguided  by  the 
mahcious  suggestions  of  that  goddess,  she  solicited  Zeus  to  visit  her 
with  all  the  solemnity  and  terrors  which  surrounded  him  when  he 
approached  H6r6  himself.  The  god  unwillingly  consented,  and  came 
in  his  chariot  in  the  midst  of  thunder  and  lightning,  under  which 
awful  accompaniments  the  mortal  frame  of  Semel^  peris^hed.  Zeus, 
taking  from  her  the  child  of  which  she  was  pregnant,  sewed  it  into 
his  own  thigh:  after  the  proper  interval  the  child  was  brought  out 
and  born,  and  became  the  great  god  Dionysus,  or  Bacchus.  Herm^ 
took  him  to  Ind  and  Athamas  to  receive  their  protection.  After- 
w^ard,  however,  Zeus  having  transformed  him  into  a  kid  to  conceal 
him  from  the  persecution  of^H^r^,  the  nymphs  of  the  mountain  Nysa 
became  his  nurses. 

AutonoS,  the  third  daughter  of  Kadmus,  married  the  pastoral  hero 
or  god  Aristseus,  and  was  mother  of  Aktaedn,  a  devoted  hunter  and  a 
favorite  companion  of  the  goddess  Artemis.  She,  however,  became 
displeased  with  him — cither  because  he  looked  into  a  fountain  While 
she  was  bathing  and  saw  her  naked — or,  according  to  the  legend  set 
forth  by  the  poet  Stesichorus,  because  he  loved  and  courteJSemelfi 
— or,  according  to  Eurip^dSs,  because  he  presumptuously  vaunted  him- 
self as  her  superior  in  the  chase.  She  transformed  him  into  a  stag, 
.80  that  his  own  doffs  set  upon  and  devoured  him.  The  rock  upon 
;'  which  Aktoedn  used  to  sleep  when  fatigued  with  the  chase,  and  the 
spring  whose  transparent  waters  had  too  clearly  revealed  the  form  of 
the  goddess,  were  shown  to  Pausanias  near  Platsea,  on  the  road  to 
Megara. 

Affav6,  the  remaining  daughter  of  Kadmus,  married  Echion,  one  of 
the  Sparti.  The  issue  of  these  nuptials  was  Pentheus,  who,  when 
Kadmus  became  old,  succeeded  him  as  king  of  Thebes.  In  his  reiga 
Dionysua  appeared  as  a  god,  the.  author  or  discoverer  of  the  vine, 
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•with  all  its  blessings.  He  had  wandered  over  Asia,  India,  and  Thrace 
at  the  head  of  an  excited  troop  of  female  enthusiasts — communicat- 
ing and  inculcating  everywhere  the  Bacchic  ceremonies,  and  rousing 
in  the  minds  of  women  that  impassioned  religious  emotion  which  lej 
them  to  ramble  in  solitaiy  mountains  at  particular  seasons,  there  to 
j?ive  vent  to  violent  fanatical  excitement,  apart  from  the  men,  clothed 
in  fawn  skins  and  armed  with  the  thyrsus.  The  obtrusion  of  a  male 
spectator  upon  these  solemnities  was  esteemed  sacrilegious.  Though 
the  rites  had  been  rapidly  disseminated  and  fervently  welcomed  in 
many  parts  of  Thrace,  yet  there  were  some  places  in  which  they  had 
been  obstinately  resisted  and  their  votaries  treated  with  rudeness; 
especially  by  Lykurgus,  king  of  the  Edcmian  ThraCians,  upon  whom 
a  sl^arp  and  exemplary  punishment  was  inflicted  by  Dionysus. 

Thebes  was  the  first  city  of  Greece  to  which  Dionysus  came,  at  the 
head  of  his  Asiatic  troop  of  females,  to  obtain  divine  honors,  and  to 
establish  his  peculiar  rites  in  his  native  city.  The  venerable  Kadmus, 
together  with  his  daughters  and  the  prophet  Teiresias,  at  once 
acknowledged  the  divinity  of  the  new  god.  and  began  to  offer  their 
worship  and  praise  to  him,  along  with  the  solemnities  which  he 
enjoined.  But  Pentheus  vehemently  opposed  the  new  ceremonies, 
reproving  and  maltreating  tUe  god  who  introduced  them:  nor  was 
his  unbelief  at  all  softened  by  the  miracles  which  Dionysus  wrought 
for  his  own  protection  and  for  that  of  his  followers.  His  mother 
Agav§,  with  her  sisters  and  a  large  body  of  other  women  from 
ThSbes,  had  gone  out  from  Thebes  to  Mount  Kithserda  to  celebrate 
their  solemnities  under  the  influence  of  the  Bacchic  frenzy.  Thither 
Pentheus  followed  to  watch  them,  and  there  the  punishment  due  to 
his  impiety  overtook  him.  The  avenging  touch  of  the  god  having 
robbed  him  of  his  senses,  he  climbed  a  tall  pine  for  the  purpose  of 
overlooking  the  feminine  multitude,  who  detected  him  in  this  posi- 
tion, pulled  down  the  tree,  and  tore  him  in  pieces.  Agav6,  maaand 
bereft  of  consciousness,  made  herself  the  foremost  in  this  assault,  and 
carried  back  in  triumph  to  Thebes  the  head  of  her  slaughtered  son. 
The  aged  Kadmus.  with  his  wife  Harmonia,  retired  among  the  lUy- 
rians,  and  at  the  end  of  their  lives  were  changed  into  serpents,  Zeus 
permitting  them  to  be  transferred  to  the  Elysian  fields. 

Polyddrusand  Labdakus  successively  became  kings  of  Thfibes:  the 
latter  at  his  death  left  an  infant  son,  Laius,  who  was  deprived  of  his 
throne  by  Lykus.  And  here  we  approach  the  legend  of  Antiop^, 
Zfithus,  and  Amphidn,  whom  the  fabulists  insert  at  this  point  of  the 
Th6l)an  series.  AntiopS  is  here  the  daughter  of  Nykteus,  the  brother 
of  Lykus.  She  is  deflowered  by  Zeus,  and  then,  while  pregnant, 
flies  to  EpSpeus,  king  of  Siky6n :  Nykteus  dying  entreats  his  brother 
to  avenge  the  injury,  and  Lykus  accordingly  invades  Siky6n,  defeats 
and  kills  Epdpeus,  and  brings  back  Antiope  prisoner  to  Thebes.  In 
her  way  thither,  in  a  cave  near  Eleutherse,  which  was  shown  to 
Pausamas,  she  is  delivered  of  the  twin  sons  of  Zeus— Amphidn  and 
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Z^tlms — ^wbo,  exposed  to  perish,  are  taken  up  and  nourished  by  t 
shepherd,  and  pass  then:  youth  amid  herdsmen,  ignorant  of  their 
lofty  descent. 

^  AntiopS  is  conveyed  to  Thebes,  where,  after  undergoing  a  long 
persecution  from  Lykus  and  his  cruel  wife  Dirk§,  she  at  length 
escapes,  and  takes  refuge  in  the  pastoral  dwelling  of  her  sons,  now 
grown  to  manhood.  l5irk6  pursues  and  requires  her  to  be  deliv- 
ered up;  hut  the  sons  recognize  and  protect  their  mother,  taking  an 
ample  revenge  upon  her  persecutors.  Lykus  is  slain,  and  DirkS  is 
drairged  to  death,  tied  to  the  horns  of  a  bull.  Amphion  and  ZSthus, 
having  banished  Laius,  become  kings  of  Thebes.  The  former, 
taught  by  Herm6s,  and  possessing  "exquisite  skill  on  the  lyre, 
employs  it ,  in  fortifying  the  city,  the  stones  of  the  walls  arranging 
themselves  spontaneously  in  obedience  to  the  rhythm  of  his  song. 

Z^thus,  marries  A6d6n,  who,  in  the  dark  and  under  a  fatal  mis- 
take, kills  her  son  Itylus:  she  is  transformed  into  a  nightingale,  while 
Z6thus  dies  of  grief.  Amphfdn  becomes  the  husband  of  NiobS, 
daughter  of  Tantalus,  and  the  father  of  a  numerous  offspring,  the 
complete  extinction  of  which,  by  the  hands  of  Apollo  and  Aitemis, 
has  already  been  recounted  in  these  pages. 

Here  ends  the  legend  of  the  beautiful  Antiop6  and  her  twin  sons 
— the  rude  and  unpolished,  but  energetic  Z€thus,  and  the  refined 
and  amiable,  but  dreamy  Amphi6n.  For  so  Euripid6s,  in  the  drama 
of  Antiop^,  unfortunately  lost,  presented  the  two  brothers,  in  affec- 
tionate union.as  well  as  in  striking  contrast.  It  is  evident  that  the 
whole  story  stood  originally  quite  apart  from  the  Kadmeian  family, 
and  so  the  rudiments  of  it  yet  stand  in  the  Odyssey;  but  tlie  logog- 
raphers,  by  their  ordinary  connecting  artifices,  have  opened  a  vacant 
place  for  it  in  the  descending  series  of  Th^ban  mythes.  And  they 
have  here  proceeded  in  a  manner  not  usual  with  them.  For, where- 
as they  are  generally  fond  of  multiplying  entities,  and  supposing 
different  historical  personages  of  the  same  name  in  order  to  intro- 
duce an  apparent  smoothness  in  the  chronology,  they  have  here 
blended  into  one  person  Amphi6n,  the  son  of  Antiop6,  and  Amphion 
the  father  of  Chldris,  who  seem  clearly  distinguished  from  each 
other  in  the  Odyssey.  They  have  further  assigned  to  the  same  per- 
son all  the  circumstances  of  the  legend  of  Niob6,  which  seems  to 
have  been  originally  framed  quite  apart  from  the  sons  of  Antiop^. 

Amphi6n  and  Z§th us  being  removed,  Laius. became  king  of  Thebes. 
With  him  commences  the  ever-celebrated  series  of  adventures  of 
(Edipus  and  his  family.  Laius,  forewarned  by  the  oracle  that  any 
son  whom  he  might  beget  would  kill  him,  caused  (Edipus  as  soon 
as  he  was  born  to  be  exposed  on  Mount  Kithaeron.  Here  the  herds- 
men of  Polybus,  king  of  Corinth,  accidentally  found  him,  and  con- 
veyed him  to  their  master,  who  brought  him  up  as  his  own  child. 
In  spite  of  the  kindest  treatment,  however,  (Edipus,  when  he  grew 
up,  found  himself  exposed  to  taunts  on  the  score  of  his  unknown 
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parentage,  and  went  to  Delphi  to  inquire  of  the  god  the  name  of  his 
real  father.  He  received  for  answer  an  admonition  not  to  go  back 
to  his  country;  if  he  did  so,  it  was  his  destiny  to  kill  his  father,  and 
become  the  husband  of  his  mother.  Knowing  no  other  country 
but  Corinth,  he  accordingly  determined  to  keep  away  from  that  city, 
and  quitted  Delphi  by  the  road  toward  Boe6tia  and  Phokis.  At  the 
exact  spot  where  the  roads  leading  to  these  two  countries  forked,  he 
met  Laius  in  a  chariot  drawn  by  mules,  when  the  insolence  of  one 
of  the  attendants  brought  on  an  an^ry  quarrel,  in  which  CBdipus 
killed  Laius,  not  knowing  him  to  be  his  father. 

On  the  death  of  Laius,  Kredn,  the  brother  of  Jokasta,  succeeded 
to  the  kingdom  of  ThSbes.  A.t  this  time  the  country  was  under  the 
displeasure  of  the  gods,  and  was  vexed  by  a  terrible  monster,  with 
the  face  of  a  woman,  the  wings  of  a  bird,  and  the  tail  of  a  lion, 
called  the  Sphinx,  sent  by  the  wrath  of  H6r6,  and  occupying  the 
neighboring  mountain  of  rhikium.  The  Sphinx  had  learned  from 
the  Muses  a  riddle,  which  she  proposed  to  the  Th^bans  to  resolve; 
on  every  occasion  of  failure  she  took  away  one  of  the  citizens  and 
ate  him  up.  Still,  no  person  could  solve  the  riddle;  and  so  great  was 
the  suffering  occasioned  that  Kredn  was  obliged  to  offer  both  the 
crown  and  the  nuptials  of  his  sister  Jokasta  to  any  one  who  could 
achieve  the  salvation  of  the  city.  At  this  juncture  (Edipus  arrived, 
and  solved  the  riddle:  upon  which  the  Sphinx  immediately  threw 
herself  from  the  acropolis  and  disappeared.  As  a  recompense  for 
this  service.  CEdipus  was  made  king  of  Thfibes,  and  married  Jokasta, 
not  aware  that  she  was  his  mother. 

These  main  tragical  circumstances — that  (Edipus  had  ignorantly 
killed  his  father  and  married  his  mother — belong  to  the  oldest  form 
of  the  legend  as  it  stands  in  the  Odyssey.  The  gods  (it  is  added  in 
that  poem)  quickly  made  the  facts  known  to  mankind.  Epikasta  (so 
Jokasta  is  here  called)  in  an  agony  of  sorrow  hanged  herself:  (Edi- 
pus remained  king  of  the  Kadmeians,  but  underwent  many  and 
great  miseries,  such  as  the  Erinnyes,  who  avenge  an  injured  mother, 
"  Inflict.  A  passage  in  the  Iliad  implies  that  he  died  at  Thebes,  since 
it  mentions  the  funeral  games  which  were  celebrated  there  in  honor 
of  him.  His  misfortunes  were  recounted  by  Nestdr,  in  the  old 
Cyprian  verses,  amon!^  the  stories  of  afore-time.  A  fatal  curse  hung 
both  upon  himself  and  upon  his  children,  Eteokl^s,  PolynikSs,  Anti- 
gonS,  and  IsmSnS.  According  to  that  naiTative,which  thtf  Attic  tra- 
gedians have  rendered  universally  current,  they  were  his  children' 
by  Jokasta,  the  disclosure  of  her  true  relationship  to  him  haying 
been  very  long  deferred.  But  the  ancient  epic  called  (Edipodia, 
treading  more  closely  in  the  footsteps  of  Homer,  represented  him  as 
having,  after  her  death,  married  a  second  wife,  Euryganeia,  by  whom 
the  four  children  were  born  to  him :  and  the  painter  Onatas  adopted 
this  story  in  preference  to  that  of  Sophokl6s. 

The  disputes  of  EtcoklSs  and  Polynik^s  for  the  throne  of  their 
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father  gave  occasion  not  only  to  a  series  of  tragical  family  incid^i^ 
but  also  to  one  of  tlie  great  quasi-historical  events  of  legendary 
Greece — the  two  sieges  of  Th6bes  by  Adrastus,  king  of  Argos.  ^  Tlie 
two  ancient  epic  poems  called  the  Th^bals  and  the  Epigoni  (if, 
indeed,  both  were  not  parts  of  one  very  comprehensive  poem)  detailed 
these  events  at  great  length,  and,  as  it  appears,  with  distinguished 
poetical  merit;  for  Pausanias  pronounces  the  Cyclic  Th^bai's  (so  it^ 
was  called  by  the  subsequent  critics  to  distinguish  it  from  the  more' 
modern  Th6baYs  of  Antimachus)  inferior  only  to  the  Iliad  and 
Odyssey ;  the  ancient  elegiac  poet  Kallinus  treated  it  as  an  Homeric 
composition.  Of  this  once-valued  poem  we  unfortunately  possess 
nothing  but  a  few  scanty  fragments.  The  leading  points  of  the 
legend  are  briefly  glanced  at  in  the  Iliad;  but  our  knowledge  of  ttie 
details  is  chiefly  derived  from  the  Attic  tragedians,  who  transformed 
the  narratives  of  their  predecessors  at  pleasure,  and  whose  populariQr 
constantly  eclipsed  and  obliterated  the  ancient  version.  Antimachus 
of  Kolophdn,  contemporary  with  Euripides,  in  his  long  epic,  prob- 
ably took  no  less  liberties  with  the  old  narrative.  His  Tbibald 
never  became  generally  popular,  but  it  exhibited  marks  of  study  and 
elaboration  which  recommended  it  to  the  esteem  of  the  Alexandrine 
critics,  and  probably  contributed  to  discredit  in  their  eyes  the  old 
cyclic  poem. 

The  logoffraphers,  who  gave  a  continuous  history  of  this  siege  of 
Th§bes,  had  at  least  three  pre-existing  epic  poems — the  Th^balfs.  the 
(Edipodia,  and  the  Alkmsednis — from  which  they  could  borrow. 
The  subject  was  also  handled  in  some  of  the  Hesiodic  x)oems,  but  we 
do  not  know  to  what  extent.  The  ThSbafe  w^as  composed  more  in 
honor  of  Argos  than  of  Thebes,  as  the  first  line  of  it,  one  of  the  few 
fragments  still  preserved,  betokens. 

Sieges  op  Th^es. 

The  legend,  about  to  recount  fraternal  dissension  of  the  most 
implacable  kind,  comprehending  in  its  results  not  only  the  immediate 
relations  of  the  infuriated  brothers,  but  many  chosen  companions  of 
the  heroic  race  along  with  them,  takes  its  start  from  the  paternal 
curse  of  (Edipus,  which  overhangs  and  determines  all  the  gloomy 
sequel. 

(Edipus,  though  king  of  Th6bes  and  father  of  four  children  by 
Euryganeia  (according  to  the  (Edipodia),  has  become  the  devoted 
victim  of  the  Erinnyes,  in  consequence  of  the  self-inflicted  death  of 
his  mother,  which  he  had  unconsciously  caused,  as  well  as  of  his 
unintentional  parricide.  Though  he  had  long  forsworn  the  use  of 
all  the  ornaments  and  luxuries  which  his  father  had  inherited  from 
his  kingly  progenitors,  yet  when  through  age  he  had  come  to  be 
dependent  upon  his  two  sons,  Polynik6s  one  day  broke  throush  this 
interdict,  and  set  befo^  him  the  silver  table  and  the  splendid  wine< 
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cup  of  Kadmus,  which  Laius  had  always  been  accustomed  to  employ. 
The  old  king  had  no  sooner  seen  these  precious  appendages  of  tlie 
regal  life  «f  his  father  than  his  mind  was  overrun  by  a  calamitous 
frenzy,  and  he  imprecated  terrible  curses  on  his  sons,  predicting 
that  there  would  be  bitter  and  endless  warfare  between  them.  The 
goddess  Erinnys  heard  and  heeded  him;  and  he  repeated  the  curse 
again  on  another  occasion,  when  his  sons,  who  had  always  been 
accustomed  to  send  to  him  the  shoulder  of  the  victims  sacrificed  on 
the  altar,  caused  the  buttock  to  be  served  to  him  in  place  of  it.  He 
resented  this  as  an  insult,  and  prayed  the  gods  that  they  might  perish 
each  by  the  hand  of  the  other.  Throughout  the  tragedians  as  well 
as  in  the  old  epic,  the  paternal  curse,  springing  immediately  from  the 
misguided  CEdipus  himself,  but  remotely  from  tlie  parricide  and 
incest  with  which  he  has  tainted  his  breed,  is  seen  to  domineer  ovei 
the  course  of  events — the  Erinnys  who  executes  that  curse  being  the 
irresistible,  though  concealed,  agent.  jEschylus  not  only  preserves 
the  fatal  efficiency  of  the  paternal  curse,  but  even  briefly  glances  at 
the  causes  assigned  for  it  in  the  Th^baYs,  without  superad(iing  any 
new  motives.  In  the  judgment  of  3ophokl§s,  or  of  his  audience, 
the  conception  of  a  father  cursing  his  sons  upon  such  apparently 
trifling  grounds  was  odious;  and  that  great  poet  introduced  many 
aggravating  circumstances,  describing  the  old  blind  father  as  having 
been  barbarously  turned  out  of  doors  by  his  sons  to  wander  abroad 
in  exile  and  poverty.  Though  by  this  change  he  rendered  his  poem, 
more  coherent  and  self -justifying,  yet  he  departed  from  the  spirit  of 
the  old  legend,  according  to  which  (Edipus  has  contracted  by  his 
unconscious  misdeeds  an  incurable  taint  destined  to  pass  onward  to 
his  progeny.  His  mind  is  alienated,  and  he  curses  them,  not  because 
he  has  suffered  seriously  by  their  guilt,  but  because  he  is  made  the 
blind  instrument  of  an  avenging  Erinnys  for  the  ruin  of  the  house  of 
Laius. 

After  the  death  of  (Edipus  and  the  celebration  of  his  funeral  games, 
at  which,  among  others,  Argeia,  daughter  of  Adrastus  (afterward 
the  wife  of  Polynik6s),  was  present,  his  two  sons  soon  quarreled 
respecting  the  succession.  The  circumstances  are  differently  related; 
but  it  appears  that,  according  to  the  original  narrative,  the  wrong 
and  injustice  was  on  the  side  of  Polynik^s;  who,  however,  was 
obliged  to  leave  Thebes  and  to  seek  shelter  with  Adrastus,  king  of 
Argos.  Here  he  met  Tydeus,  a  fugitive,  at  the  same  time,  from 
^tolia:  it  was  dark  when  they  arrived,  and  a  broil  ensued  between 
the  two  exiles,  but  Adrastus  came  out  and  parted  them.  He  had 
been  enjoined  by  an  oracle  to  give  his  two  daughters  in  marriage  to 
a  lion  and  a  boar,  and  he  thought  that  this  occasion  had  now  arrived, 
inasmuch  as  one  of  the  combatants  carried  on  his  shield  a  lion,  the 
other  a  boar.  He  accordingly  gave  Deipyl6  in  marriage  to  Tydeus, 
and  Argeia  to  Polynik^s:  moreover,  he  resolved  to  restore  by  armed 
assistance  both  his  sons-in-law  to  their  respective  countries. 
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On  proposing  the  expedition  m>  me  ^rgeian  cuieis  arouna  nim,  rie 

found  most  of  them  willing  auxiliaries;  but  Amphiarafts — formerly 

his  bitter  opponent,  though  now  reconciled  lo  him,  and  husband  of 

his  sister  EriphylS— strongly  opposed  him,  denouncing  the  enterprise 

as  unjust  and  contrary  to  the  will  of  the  gods.     Again,  being  of 

a  prophetic  stock,  descended  from  Melampus,  he  foretold  the  certain 

death  both  of  himself  and  of  the  principal  leaders,  should  they 

involve  themselves  as  accomplices  in  the  mad  violence  of  Tvdeus,  or 

the  criminal  ambition  of  Polynik6s.     Amphiaratts,  already  distln- 

i  guished  both  in  the  Kalyddnian  boar-hunt  and  in  the  funeral  games 

i  of  Pelias,  was  in  the  Th^ban  war  the  most  conspicuous  of  all  the 

heroes,  and  absolutely  indispensable  to  its.  success.    But  his  relucr 

tance  to  engage  in  it  was  invincible,  nor  was  it  possible  to  prevail 

upon  him  except  through  the  influence  of  his  wife  Eriphyl^.     Poly- 

nikSs,  having  brought  with  him  from  Thebes  the  splendid  robe  and 

necklace  given  by  the  gods  to  Harmon ia  on  her  marriage  with  Kad^ 

mus,  offered  it  as  a  bribe  to  Eriphyl^,  on  condition  that  she  would 

influence   the   determination    of    Amphiaral\8.     The   sordid  wife, 

seduced  by  so  matchless  a  present,  betrayed  the  lurking  place  of  her 

husband,  and  involved  him  in  the  fatal  expedition.     Amphiaratls, 

*    reluctantly  dragged  forth,  and  foreknowing  the  disastrous  issue  of 

the  expedition  both  to  himself  and  to  his  associates,  addressed  his 

Inst  injunctions,  at  the  moment  of  mounting  his  chariot,  to  his  sons 

Alkmsedn  and  Amphilochus,  commanding  Alkmseon  to  avenge  his 

approaching  death  by  killing  the  venal  EriphylS,  and  by  undertaking 

a  second  expedition  against  Thebes. 

The  Attic  dramatists  describe  this  expedition  as  having  been  con- 
ducted by  seven  chiefs,  one  to  each  of  the  seven  celebrated  gates  of 
Thebes.  But  the  Cyclic  ThSbaYs  gave  to  it  a  much  more  compre- 
hensive character,  mentioning  auxiliaries  from  Arcadia,  Mess^nS, 
and  various  parts  of  Peloponnesus;  and  the  application  of  Tydeus 
and  Polynikes  at  Myk^nae  in  the  course  of  their  circuit  made  to  col- 
lect allies,  is  mentioned  in  the  Iliad.  They  were  well  received  at 
MykSnaB;  but  the  warning  signals  given  by  the  gods  were  so  terrible 
that  no  Mykenaean  could  venture  to  accompany  them:  The  seven 
principal  chiefs,  however,  were  Adrastus,  Amphiaralls,  Kapaneus, 
Hippomeddn,  Parthenopaeus,  Tydeus  and  Polynikes. 

The  Kadmeians,  assisted  by  their  allies  the  Phdkians  and  the 
PhlegyaB,  marched  out  to  resist  the  invaders,  and  fought  a  battle  near 
the  IsmSnian  hill,  in  which  they  were  defeated  and  forced  to  retire 
within  the  walls.  The  prophet  Teiresias  acquainted  them  that  if 
Menoekeus,  son  of  Kredn,  would  offer  himself  as  a  victim  to  Arfis, 
victory  would  be  assured  to  Thebes.  The  generous  youth,  as  soon 
as  he  learned  that  his  life  was  to  be  the  price  of  safety  to  his  country, 
went  and  slew  himself  before  the  gates.  The  heroes  along  with 
Adrastus  now  commenced  a  vigorous  attack  upon  the  town,  each  of 
the  seven  selecting  one  of  the  gates  to  assault.     The  contest  was  long 
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and  strenuously  mairjtained;  but  the  devotion  of  Menoekeus  had  pro- 
cured for  the  Th^bans  the  protection  of  the  gods.  Parthenopseus 
was  killed  with  a  stone  by  Perikly menus;  and  when  the  furious 
Kapaneus,  having  phinted  a  scaling-ladder,  had  mounted  the  walls, 
he  was  smitten  by  a  thunderbolt  from  Zeus,  and  cast  down  dead 
upon  the  earth.  This  event  struck  terror  into  the  Argeians,  and 
Adrastus  called  back  his  troops  from  the  attack.  1?he  Th^bans  now 
sallied  forth  to  pursue  them,  when  EteoklSs,  arresting  the  battle, 
proposed  to  decide  the  controversy  by  single  combat  with  his  brother. 
The  challenge,  eagerly  accepted  by  PolynikSs,  was  agreed  to  by 
Adrastus;  a  single  combat  ensued  between  the  two  brothers,  in  which 
both  were  exasperated  to  fury,  and  both  ultimately  slain  by  each 
other's  hand.  This  equal  termination  left  the  result  of  the  general 
contest  still  undetermined,  and  the  bulk  of  the  two  armies  renewed 
the  fight.  _In  the  sanguinary  struggle  which  ensued,  the  sons  of 
Astakus  on  the  ThSban  side-displayed  the  most  conspicuous  and  suc- 
cessful valor.  One  of  them,  Melanippus,  mortally  wounded  Tydeus 
. — while  two  others, .  Leades  and  Amphidikus,  killed  Eteoklus  and 
Hippomeddn.  Amphiaratts  avenged  Tydeus  by  killing  Melanippus; 
but  unable  to  arrest  the  rout  of  the  army,  he  flea  with  the  rest,  closely 
pursued  by  Perikly  menus.  The  latter  was  about  to  pierce  him  with 
his  spfear,  when  the  beneficence  of  Zeus  rescued  him  from  this  dis- 
grace— miraculously  opening  the  earth  under  him,  so  that  Amphia- 
ratts with  his  chariot  and  horses  was  received  unscathed  into  her 
bosom.  The  exact  spot  where  this  memorable  incident  happened  was' 
indicated  by  a  sepulchral  building,  and  shown  by  the  Th^bans  down 
to  the  days  of  Pausanias — its  sanctity  being  attested  by  the  fact  that 
no  animal  would  consent  to  touch  the  herbage  which  grew  within 
the  sacred  inclosure.  Amphiaralls,  rendered  immortal  by  Zeus,  was 
worshiped  as  a  god  at  Argos,  at  Th6bes,  and  at  Ordpus — and  for 
many  centuries  gave  answers  at  his  oracle  to  the  questions  of  the 
pious  applicant. 

Adrastus,  thus  deprived  of  the  prophet  and  warrior  whom  he 
regarded  as  "the  eye  of  his  army,"  and  having  seen  the  other  chiefs 
killed  in  the  disastrous  fight,  was  forced  to  take  flight  singly,  and 
was  preserved  by  the  matchless  swiftness  of  his  horse  Areidn,  the 
offspring  of  Poseiddn.  He  reached  Argos  on  his  return,  bringing 
with  him  nothing  except  "  his  garment  of  woe  and  his  black-maned 
steed." 

Kre6n,  father  of  the  heroic  youth  Menoekeus,  succeeding  to  the 
administration  of  ThSbes  after  the  death  of  the  two  hostile  brothers 
and  the  repulse  of  Adrastus,  caused  Eteoklus  to  be  buried  with  dis^ 
tinguished  honor,  but  cast  out  ignominiously  the  body  of  Polynik^s 
as  a  traitor  to  his  country,  forbidding  every  one  on  pain  of  death  to 
consign  it  to  the  tomb.  He  likewise  refused  permission  to  Adrastus 
to  inter  the  bodies  of  his  fallen  comrades.  This  proceeding,  so 
offensive  to  Grecian  feeling,  gave  rise  to  two  further  tales;  one  of 
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them  at  least  of  tlie  highest  pathos  and  interest.  Anti^on^,  the  sister 
of  Polynik^s,  heard  with  indignation  the  revolting  etlict  consigning 
her  brother's  body  to  the  dogs  and  vultures,  and  depriving  it  of 
those  rites  which  were  considered  essential  to  the  repose  of  the  dead. 
Unmoved  by  the  dissuading  counsel  of  an  affectionate  but  timid 
sister,  and  unable  to  procure  assistance,  she  determined  to  orave  the 
hazard,  and  to  oury  the  body  with  her  own  hands.  She  was 
detected  in  tlie  act;  and  Kre6n,  though  forewarned  by  Teiresias  of 
the  consequences,  gave  orders  that  she  should  be  buried  alive,  as  hav- 
ing deliberately  set  at  naught  the  solemn  edict  of  the  city.  His  son 
HsBmdn,  to  Wiom  she  was  engaged  to  be  married,  in  vain  inter- 
ceded for  her  life.  In  an  agony  of  despair  he  slew  himself  in  the 
sepulchre  to  which  the  living  Antigon^  had  been  consigned ;  and  bis 
mother  Eur^'dik^,  the  wife  of  Kredn,  inconsolable  for  his  death, 
perished  by  her  own  hand.  And  thus  the  new  light  which  seemed 
to  be  springing  up  over  the  last  remaining  scion  of  the  devoted 
family  of  (Edipus,  is  extinguished  amid  gloom  and  horrors — which 
overshadowed  also  the  house  and  dynasty  of  Kre6n. 

The  other  tale  stands  more  apart  from  the  original  legend,  and 
seems  to  have  had  its  origin  in  the  patriotic  pride  of  the  Athenians. 
Adrastus,  unable  to  obtain  permission  from  the  Th^bans  to  inter 
the  fallen  chieftains,  presented  himself  in  suppliant  guise,  accom- 
panred  by  their  disconsolate  mothers,  to  Theseus  at  Eleusis.  He 
implored  the  Athenian  warrior  to  extort  from  the  perverse  Th^bans 
that  last  melancholy  privilege  which  no  decent  or  pious  Greeks  ever 
thought  of  withholding,  and  thus  to  stand  forth  as  the  champion  of 
Grecian  public  morality  in  one  of  its  most  essential  points,  not  less 
than  of  the  rights  of  the  subterranean  gods.  The  ThSbans  obsti- 
nately persisting  in  their  refusal,  Theseus  undertook  an  expedition 
against  their  city,  vanquished  them  in  the  field,  and  compell^ 
them  by  force  of  arms  to  permit  the  sepulture  of  their  fallen 
enemies.  This  chivalrous  interposition,  celebrated  in  one  of  the 
preserved  dramas  of  Euripides,  formed  a  subject  of  glorious  recol- 
lection to  the  Athenians  throughout  the  historical  age.  Their  ora- 
tors dwelt  upon  it  in  tenms  of  animated  panegyric;  and  it  seems  to  . 
have  been  accepted  as  a  real  fact  of  the  past  time,  with  not  less 
implicit  conviction  than  the  battle  of  Marathon.  But  the  Thfibans, 
though  equally  persuaded  of  the  truth  of  the  main  story,  dissented 
from  the  Athenian  version  of  it,  maintaining  that  they  had  given  up 
the  bodies  for  sepulture  voluntarily  and  of  their  own  accord.  The 
tomb  of  the  chieftains  was  shown  near  Eleusis  even  in  the  days  of 
Pausanias. 

The  defeat  of  the  seven  chiefs  before  Thebes  was  amply  avenged 
by  their  sons,  again  under  the  guidance  of  Adrastus:  ^gialeus  of 
Adrastus,  Thersander  son  of  PolynikSs,  Alkmajdnand  Amphilochus, 
sons  of  AmphiaraHs,  DiomMSs,  son  of  Tydeus,  Sthenelus  son  of 
Kapaneus,  Promachus  son  of  Parthenopseus,  and  Euryalus  son  of 
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Mekistheus,  joined  in  this  expedition.  Though  all  these  youthful 
warriors,  called  the  Epigoni,  took  part  in  the  expedition,  the  grand 
and  prominent  place  appears  to  have  been  occupied  by  Alkmgeon, 
son  of  Amphiarails.  Assistance  was  given  to  them  from  "Corlnth  and 
Megara,  as  well  as  from  Mess^nS  and  Arcadia;  while  Zeus  mani- 
fested his  favorable  dispositions  by  signals  not  to  be  mistaken.  At 
the  river  Glisas  the  Epigoni  were  met  by  the  ThSbans  in  arms,  and 
a  battle  took  place  in  which  the  latter  were  completely  defeated. 
Laodaraas,  son  of  EteoklSs,  killed  -^Egialeus,  son  of  Adrastus;  but  he 
and  his  army  were  routed  and  driven  within  the  walls  by  the  valor 
and,  energy  of  Alkmaeon.    The  defeated  Kadmeians  consulted ^the 

y  prophet  Teiresias,  who  informed  them  that  the  gods  had  declared 

\  for  their  enemies,  and  that  there  was  no  longer  any  hope  of  success- 
ful resistance.  By  his  advice  they  sent  a  lierald  to  the  assailants 
offering  to  surrender  the  town,  while  they  themselves  conveyed 
away  their  wives  and  children,  and  fled  under  the  command  of 
Laodamas  to  the  Illyrians,  upon  which  the  Epigoni  entered  Thebes, 
and  established  Thersander,  son  of  Polynik6s,  on  the  throne. 

Adrastus,  who  in  the  former  expedition  had  been  the  single  sur- 
vivor among  so  many  fallen  companions,  now  found  himself  the 
onlv  exception  to  the  general  triumph  and  joy  of  the  conquerors:  ho 
haa  lost  his  son  ^gialeus,  and  the  violent  sorrow  arising  from  the 
event  prematurely  cut  short  his  life.  His  soft  voice  and  persuasive 
eloquence  were  proverbial  in  the  ancient  epic.  He  was  worshiped 
as  a  hero  both  at  Argos  and  at  Sikyon,  but  with  especial  solemnity 
in  the  last-mentioned  place,  where  his  HerCum  stood  in  the  public 
agora,  and  where  his  exploits  as  well  as  his  sufferings  were  cele- 
brated periodically  in  lyric  tragedies.  Melanippus,  son  of  Astakus, 
the  brave  defender  of  Thebes,  who  had  slain  both  Tydeus  and 
Mekistheus,  was  worshiped  with  no  less  solemnity  by  the  Th^bans. 
The  enmity  of  these  two  heroes  rendered  it  impossible  for  both  of 
them  to  be  worshiped  close  upon  the  same  spot.  Accordingly  it 
came  to  pass  during  the  historical  period,  shortly  after  the  lime  of 
the  Solonian  legislation  at  Athens,  that  KleisthenSs,  despot  of  Siky6u, 
wishing  to  banish  the  hero  Adrastus  and  abolish  the  religious  solem- 
nities   celebrated   in  honor  of   the  latter  by  the  Sikyonians,  first 

.  applied  to  the  Delphian  oracle  for  permission  to  carry  this  banish- 
ment into  effect  directly  and  forcibly.  That  permission  being 
refused,  he  next  sent  to  Thebes  an  intimation  that  he  was  anxious 
to  introduce  their  hero  Melanippus  into  {Siky6n.  The  Thcbans 
willingly  consented,  and  he  assigned  to  the  new  hero  a  consecrated 

\  spot  in  the  the  strongest  and  most  commanding  portion  of  the 
Sikyonian  prytaneium.  Hfe  did  this  (says  the  historian)  **  knowing 
that  Adtastus  would  forthwith  go  away  of  his  own  accord;  since 
Melanippus  was  of  all  persons  the  most  odious  to  him,  as  having 
slain  both  his  son-in-law  and  his  brother."  KleisthenSs,  moreover, 
diverted  the  festivals  and  sacrifices  which  had  been  offered  to  Adras- 
H.  G.  L~7 
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tns,  to  the  newly-establislied  hero  Melanippiis;  and  the  lyric  trage- 
dies from  the  worship  of  Adrastus  to  that  of  Dionysus.  But  his 
dynasty  did  not  long  continue  after  his  decease,  and  the  Sikyonians 
tlien  re-established  their  ancient  solemnities. 

Near  the  Proetid  gate  of  TbSbcs  were  seen  the  toml>s  of  two  com- 
batants who  had  hated  each  other  during  life  even  more  than  Adrastus 
and  Melanippus — the  two  brothers  Eteokl^s  and  Polynik^s.  Even 
as  heroes  and  objects  of  worship,  they  still  continued  to  manifest 
their  inextinguishable  hostility;  those  who  offered  sacrifices  to  them 
observed  that  the  flame  and  the  smoke  from  the  two  adjoining  altars 
abhorred  all  communion,  and  flew  off  in  directions  exactly  opposite. 
The  ThSban  exegetes  assured  Pausanias  of  this  fact.  And  though 
he  did  not  himself  witness  it,  yet  having  seen  with  his  own  eyes  a 
miracle  not  very  dissimilar  at  PionisB  in  Mysia,  he  had  no  diflSculty 
in  crediting  their  assertion. 

AmphiaraUs,  when  forced  into  the  first  attack  of  Thebes — against 
his  own  foreknowledge  and  against  the  warnings  of  the  gods — bad 
enjoined  his  sons  Alkmaedn  anS  Amphilochus  not  only  to  avenge  his 
death  upon  the  ThSbans,  but  also  to  punish  the  treachery  of  their 
mother,  **  EriphylS,  the  destroyer  of  her  husband."  In  obedience  to 
this  command,  and  having  obtained  the  sanction  of  the  Delphian 
oracle,  AlkmsBdn  slew  his  mother;  but  the  awful  Erinnys,  the  avenger 
of  matricide,  inflicted  on  him  a  long  and  terrible  punishment,  depriv- 
ing him  of  his  reason,  and  chasing  him  about  from  place  to  place 
without  the  possibility  of  repose  or  peace  of  mind.  He  craved  pro- 
tection and  cure  from  the  god  at  Delphi,  who  required  him  to  dedi- 
cate at  the  temple,  as  an  offering,  the  precious  necklace  of  Kadmus, 
that  irresistible  bribe  which  had  originally  coh'upted  EriphylS.  He 
further  intimated  to  the  unhappy  sufferer,  that  though  the  whole 
earth  was  tainted  with  his  crime,  and  had  become  uninhabitable  for 
him,  yet  there  was  a  spot  of  ground  which  was  not  under  the  eye  of 
the  sun  at  the  time  when  the  matricide  was  committed,  and  where 
therefore  Alkmaedn  yet  might  find  a  tranquil  shelter.  The  promise 
was  realized  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Achel6us,  whose  tUrbid  stream 
was  perpetually  depositing  new  earth  and  forming  additional  islands. 
Upon  one  of  these,  near  (Eniadae,  AlkmseOn  settled,  permanently  and 
in  peace :  he  became  the  primitive  hero  of  Akarnania,  to  which  his 
son  Akarnan  gave  name.  The  necklace  was  found  among  the  trea- 
sures of  Delphi  (together  with  that  which  had  been  given  by  Aphro- 
dite to  Helen),  by  the  PhOkian  plunderers  who  stripped  the  temple 
in  the  time  of  Philip  of  Macedon.  The  Phdkian  women  quarreled 
about  these  valuable  oniaments.  We  are  told  that  the  necklace  of 
Eriphyl6  was  allotted  to  a  woman  of  gloomy  and  malignant  disposi- 
tion, who  ended  by  putting  her  husband  to  death ;  that  of  Helen  to  a 
beautiful  but  volatile  wife,  who  abandoned  her  husband  from  prefer- 
ence for  a  young  Epirot. 

There  were  several  other  legends  respecting  the  distracted  Alk- 
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msedn,  either  appropriated  or  invented  by  the  Attic  tragedians.  He 
■went  to  PhSgeus,  king  of  Psdphis  in  Arcadia,  whose  daughter 
ArsinoS  he  married,  giving  as  a  nuptial  present  the  necklace  of  Eri- 
phyl6.  Being  however  unable  to  remain  there,  in  consequence  of 
the  unremitting  persecutions  of  the  maternal  Erinnys.  he  sought 
shelter  at  the  residence  of  king  Achel6us,  whose  daughter  Kallirho^ 
he  made  his  wife,  and  on  whose  soil  he  obtained  repose.  But  Kal- 
lirhoS  would  not  be  satisfied  without  the  possession  of  the  necklace 
of  EriphylS,  and  Alkmsedn  went  back  to  Psophis  to  fetch  it,  where 
Phggeus  and  his  sons  slew  him.  He  had  left  twin  sons,  infants,  with 
Kallirho6,  who  prayed  fervently  to  Zeus  that  they  might  be  preter- 
naturally  invested  with  immediate  manhood,  in  order  to  revenge  the 
murder  of  their  father.  Her  prayer  was  granted,  and  her  sons 
Amphoterus  and  Akarnan,  having  instantaneously  sprung  up  to 
manhood,  proceeded  into  Arcadia,  slew  the  murderers  of  their  father, 
and  brought  away  the  necklace  of  Eriphyl6,  which  they  carried  to 
Delphi. 

Euripides  deviated  still  more  widely  from  the  ancient  epic,  by 
making  Alkmaedn  the  husband  of  Mantd,  daughter  of  Teiresias,  and 
the  father  of  Amphilochus.  According  to  the  Cyclic  Thgbals,  Man  to 
was  consigned  by  the  victorious  Epigoni  as  a  special  offering  to  the 
Delphian  god;  and  Amphilochus  was  son  of  Amphiaratls,  not  son  of 
Alkmaedn.  He  was  tlie  eponymous  hero  of  the  town  called  the 
Amphilochian  Argos,  in  Akarnania,  on  the  shor«  of  the  gulf  of 
Ambrakia.  ThucydidSs  tells  us  that  he  went  thither  on  his  return 
from  the  Trojan  war,  being  dissatisfied  with  the  state  of  affairs  which 
he  found  at  the  Peloponn6sian  Argos.  The  Akarnanians  were 
remarkable  for  the  numerous  prophets  which  they  supplied  to  the 
redt  of  Greece:  their  heroes  were  naturally  drawn  from  the  great 
prophetic  race  of  the  Melampodids. 

Thus  ends  the  legend  of  the  two  sieges  of  Th6bes;  the  greatest 
event,  except  the  siege  of  Troy,  in  the  ancient  epic;  the  greatest 
enterprise  of  war,  between  Greeks  and  Greeks,  during  the  time  of 
those  who  are  called  the  Heroes. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

LEGEND   OP    TBOY. 

"We  now  arrive  at  the  capital  and  culminating  point  of  the  Grecian 
epic, — the  two  sieges  and  captures  of  Troy,  with  the  destinies  of  the 
dispersed  heroes,  Trojan  as  well  as  Grecian,  after  the  second  and 
most  celebrated  capture  and  destruction  of  the  city. 
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It  would  require  a  large  volume  to  convey  any  tolerable  idea  of 
the  vast  extent  and  expansion  of  this  interesting  fable,  first  handled 
by  so  many  poets,  epic,  lyric,  and  tnigic,  with  their  endless  additions, 
transformations,  and  contradictions, — then  purged  and  recast  by 
historical  inquirers,  who,  under  color  of  setting  aside  the  exagger- 
ations of  the  poets,  introduced  a  new  vein  of  prosaic  invention,— 
lastly,  moralized  and  allegorized  by  philosophers.  In  the  present 
brief  outline  of  the  general  field  of  Grecian  legend,  or  of  that  which 
the  Greeks  believed  to  be  their  antiquities,  the  Trojan  war  can  be 
regarded  as  only  one  among  a  large  number  of  incidents  upon  which 
Hekateeus  and  Herodotus  looked  back  as  constituting  their  fore-time. 
Taken  as  a  special  legendary  event,  it  is,  indeed,  of  wider  and  larger 
interest  than  any  other,  but  it  is  a  mistake  to  single  it  out  from  the 
rest  as  if  it  rested  upon  a  different  and  more  trustworthy  basis.  I 
must,  therefore,  confine  myself  to  an  abridged  narrative  of  the  cur- 
rent and  leading. facts;  and  amid  the  numerous  contradictory  state- 
ments which  are  to  be  found  respecting  every  one  of  them,  1  know 
no  better  ground  of  preference  than  comparative  antiquity,  though 
even  the  oldest  tales  which  we  possess — those  contained  mtIielIiaf-<- 
evidently  presuppose  others  of  prior  date. 

The  primitive  ancestor  of  the  Trojan  line  of  kings  is  "Dardanu^, 
son  of  Zeus,  founder  and  ej^onynaus  of  Dardania:  in  the  account  of 
later  authors,  Dardanus  was  called  the  son  of  Zeiis  by  Elektra, 
daughter  of  Atlas,  and  was  further  said  to  have  come  from  Samo- 
thrace,  or  from  Arcadia,  or  from  Italy ;  but  of  this  Homer  mentions 
nothing.  T.he  first  Dardanian  town  founded  by  him  was  in  a  lofty 
position  on  the  descent  of  Mount  Ida ;  for  he  "^'as  not  yet  strong 
enough  to  establish  himself  on  the  plain.  But  his  son  Erichthonius, 
by  the  favor  of  Zeus,  became  the  wealthiest  of  mankind*  His  fiocks 
and  herds  having  multiplied,  he  had  in  his  pastures  8,000  mares,  the 
offspring  of  some  of  whom,  by  Boreas,  produced  horses  of  preter- 
natural swiftness.  Tr6s,  the  son  of  Erichthonius,  and  the  eponym 
of  the  Trojans,  had  three  sons— Ilus,  Assaracus,  and  the  beautiful 
Ganym^dSs,  whom  Zeus  stole  away  to  become  his  cup-bearer  m 
Olympus,  giving  to  his  father  Trds,  as  the  price  of  the  youth,  a  team 
of  immortal  horses. 

From  Ilus  and  Assaracus  the  Trojan  and  Dardanian  lines  diverge; 
the  former  passing  from  Ilus  to  Laomeddn,  Priam,  and  Hect6r;  me 
latter  from  Assaracus  to  Capys,  Anchis6s,  and  -^neas.  Ilus  founded 
in  the  plain  of  Troy  the  holy  city  of  Ilium ;  Assaracus  and  his  descend- 
ants remained  sovereigns  of  Dardania. 

It  was  under  the  proud  Laomeddn,  son  of  Ilus,  that  Poseid6n  and 
Apollo  underwent,  by  command  of  Zeus,  a  temporary  servitude;  the 
former  building  the  walls  of  the  town,  the  latter  tending  the  flocks 
and  herds.  When  their  task  was  completed  and  the  penal  period  had 
expired,  they  claimed  the  stipulated  reward;  but  Laomeddn  angrily 
repudiated  their  demand,  and  even  threatened  to  cut  off  their  ears, 
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to  tie  them  hand  and  foot,  and  to  sell  them  in  some  distant  island  as 
slaves.  He  was  punished  for  this  treachery  by  a  sea-monster,  whom 
Poseid6n  sent  to  ravage  his  fields  and  to  destroy  his  subjects. 
Laomeddn  publicly  offered  the  immortal  horses  given  by  Zeus  to  hi$ 
father  Trds,  as  a  reward  to  any  one  who  would  destroy  the  monster. 
But  an  oracle  declared  that  a  virgin  of  noble  blood  must  be  sur- 
rendered to  him,  and  the  lot  fell  upon  HesionS,  daughter  of  Laome- 
d6n  himself.    H6rakl6s,  arriving  at  this  critical  moment,  killed  the 

(monster  by  the  aid  of  a  fort  built  for  him  by  Ath6n6  ai^d  the  Trojans, 
so  as  to  rescue  both  the  exposed  maiden  and  the  people;  but  Laome- 
d6n,  by  a  second  act  of  perfidy,  gave  him  mortal  horses  in  place  of 
'the  matchless  animals  which  had  been  promised.  Thus  defrauded 
of  his  due,  HSrakl^s  equipped  six  ships,  attacked  and  captured  Troy 
and  killed  Laomeddn,  giving  Hesion6  to  his  friend  anti  auxiliary 
TelamSn,  to  whom  she  bore  the  celebrated  archer  Teukros.  A 
painful  sense  of  this  expedition  was  preserved  among  the  inhabitants 
of  the  historical  town  of  Dium,  who  oflfered  no  worship  to  H6rakl6s. 

Among  all  the  sons  of  Laomeddn,  Priam  was  tiie  only  one  who 
had  remonstrated  against  the  refusal  of  the  well-earned  guerdon  of 
fidraklds;  for  which  the  hero  recompensed  him  by  placing  him  on 
the  throne.  Many  and  distinguished  were  his  sons  and  daughters, 
as  well  by  his  wife  HekabS,  daughter  of  Kisseus,  as  by  other  women. 
Among  the  sons  were  HectSr,  JParis,  DSiphobus,  Helenus,  Tr6ilus, 
Polit^s,  Polydorus;  among  the  daughters,  Laodik^,  Krelisa,  Polyxena> 
and  Kassandra. 

The  birth  of  Paris  was  preceded  by  formidable  presage ;  for  HekabS 
dreamt  that  she  was  delivered  of  a  firebrand,  and  Priam,  on  consult- 
ing the  soothsayers,  was  informed  that  the  son  about  to  be  born 
would  prove  fatal  to  hhn.  Accordingly  he  directed  the  child  to  be 
exposed  on  Mount  Ida;  but  the  inauspicious  kin(|ness  of  the  gods 
preserved  him;  and  he  grew  up  amid  the  flocks  and  herds,  active 
and  beautiful,  fair  of  hair  and  symmetrical  in  person,  and  the  special 
favorite  of  Aphrodite. 

It  was  to  this  youth,  in  his  solitary  shepherd's  walk  on  Mount  Ida, 
that  the  three  goddesses,  H6r^,  Ath^nS,  and  Aphrodite,  were  con- 
ducted, in  order  that  he  might  determine  the  dispute  respecting  their 
comparative  beauty,  which  had  arisen  at  the"  nuptials  of  P^leus  and 
Thetis, — a  dispute  brought  about  in  pursuance  of  the  arrangement, 
and  in  accomplishment  of  the  deep-laid  designs  of  Zeus.  For  Zeus, 
remarking  with  pain  the  immoderate  numbers  of  the  then  existing 
heroic  race,  pitied  the  earth  for  the  overwhelming  burden  which  she 
was  compelled  to  bear,  and  determined  to  lighten  it  by  exciting  a 
destructive  and  long-continued  war.  Paris  awarded  the  palm  of 
beauty  to  ApliroditS,  who  promised  him  in  recompense  the  possession 
of  Helena,  wife  of  the  Spartan  Menelaus, — the  daughter  of  Zeus  and 
the  fairest  of  living  women.  At  the  instance  of  Aphrodite,  ships 
were  built  for  him,  and  he  embarked  on.  the  enterprise  so  fraught 
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•with  eventual  disaster  to  his  native  city,  in  spite  of  the  menacing 
prophecies  of  his  brother  Helenus,  and  the  always  neglected  'wariiing;s 
of  Kassandra. 

Paris,  on  arriving  at  Sparta,  was  hospitably  entertained  by  Mene- 
laus  as  well  as  by  Kastdr  and  Pollux,  and  was  enabled  to  present  the 
rich  gifts  which  he  had  brought  to  Helen.  Menelaus  then  departed 
to  Kr^te,  leaving  Helen  to  entertain  his  Trojan  guest — a  favorable 
I  moment,  which  was  employed  by  Aphrodite  to  bring  about  the 
I  intrigue  and  the  elopement.  Paris  carried  away  with  him  both  Helen 
^and  a  large  sum  of  money  belonging  to  Menelaus,  made  a  prosp>er- 
ous  voyage  to  Troy,  and  arrived  there  safely  with  his  prize  on  the 
third  day. 

Menelaus,  informed  by  Iris  in  Kr^te  of  the  perfidious  return  made 
by  Paris  for  his  hospitality,  hastened  home  in  grief  and  indignation 
to  consult  with  his  brother  AgamemnOn,  as  well  as  with  the  venera- 
ble Nestdr,  on  the  means  of  avenging  the  outrage.     They  mad« 
known  the  event  to  the  Greek  chiefs  around  them,  among  vrhom 
they  found  universal  sympathy;  Nestdr,  PalamSd^s,  and  others  ivent 
round  to  solicit  aid  in  a  contemplated  attack  of  Troy,  under  the 
command  of  Agamemn6n,  to  whom  each  chief  promised  both  obedi- 
ence and  unwearied  exertion  until  Helen  shculd  be  recovered.     Ten 
years  were  spent  in  equipping  the  expedition.    The  goddesses  H^rd 
and  Ath6n6,  incensed  at  the  preference  given  by  Paris  to  Aphrodit^ 
and  animated  by  steady  attachment  to  Argos,  Sparta,  and  Myk^nce, 
took  an  active  part  m  the  cause-  and  the  horses  of  H6r6  were 
fatigued  with  her  repeated  visits  to  the  diflferent  parts  of  Greece. 

By  such  efforts  a  force  was  at  length  assembled  at  Aulis  in  Boed- 
tia,  consisting  of  1186  ships  and  more  than  100,000  men — a  force 
outnumbering  by  more  than  ten  to  one  anyttiing  that  the  Trojans 
themselves  could  oppose,  and  superior  to  the  defenders  of  Troy 
even  with  ^11  her  allies  included.     It  comprised  heroes  with  their 
followers  from  the  extreme  points  of  Greece — from  the  north-west- 
ern portions  of  Thessaly  under  Mount  Olympus,  as  well  as  the 
western  islands  of  Dulichium  and  Ithaca,  and  the  eastern  islands  of 
KrSte  and  Rhodes.     Agamemndn  hiu:self  contributed  100  8h!x)8 
manned  with  the  subjects  of  his  kingdom  Myk^nse,  besides  furnish- 
ling  60  ships  to  the  Arcadians,  who  possessed  none  of  their  own. 
|Menelaus  brought  with  him  60  ships,  Nestdr  from  Pylus  90,  Idome- 
[neus  from  KrSte  and  Diom^dSs  from  Argos,  80  each.    Forty  ships 
Iwere  manned  by  the  Eleians,  under  four  different  chiefs;  the  like 
number  under  Meges  from  Dulichium  and  the  Echinades,  and  under! 
Thoas  from  BTalyddn  and  the  other  ^tdlian  towns.     Odysseus  fi*om* 
Ithaca,  and  Ajax  from  Salamis,  brought  12  ships  each.     The  Aban- 
tes  from  Euboea,  under  ElphSnSr,  filled  40  vessels;  the  Bceolians. 
under  Penelcds  and  L^itus,  50;  the  inhabitants  of  Orchomenus  and 
Aspled6n,  30;  the  light-armed  Lokrians,  under  Ajax  son  of  Oileus, 
40;  the  Phdkians  as  many.    The  Atheniahs,  under  Menestheus,  a 
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chief  distinguished  for  his  skill  in  marshaling  an  army,  mustered  50 
ships;  the  Myrmidons  fromPhthia  and  Hellas,  under  Achilles,  assem- 
bled in  50  ships;  Protesilaus  from  Phylak6  and  Pyrasus,  and  Eury- 
pylus  from  Ormenium,  each  came  with  40  ships;  Machadn  and 
Podaleirius,  from  Trikka,  with  80;  Eum^lus,  from  Pherse  and  the 
lake  Boeb^is,  with  11;  and  Philokt^t^s  from  Meliboea  with  7;  the 
LapithflB,  under  Polypcet^s,  son  of  Peirithcus,  filled  40  vessels; ' 
the  ^nianes  and  Perrhaebians,  under  Guneus,  22;  and  the  Magn^t^s, 
under  Prothous,  40;  these  last  two  were  from  the  northernmost  parts 
of  Thessaly,  near  the  mountains  P^lion  and  Olympus.  From  Rhodes, 
under  Tl^polemus,  son  of  H^rakl^s,  appeared  9  shi^;  from  Sym^, 
under  the  comely  but  effeminate  Nireus,  3;  from  K6s,  Krapathus, 
and  the  neighboring  islands,  30,  under  the  orders  of  Pheidippus  and 
Antiphus*,  scms  of  Thessalus  and  grandsons  of  H6rakl6s. 

Among  this  band  of  heroes  were  included  the  distinguished  war- 
riors Ajax  and  Diom§d6s,  and  the  sagacious  Nestor;  while  Aga- 
memndn  himself,  *  scarcely  inferior  to  either  of  them  in  prowess, 
brought  with  him  a  high  reputation  for  prudence  in  command.  But 
the  most  marked  and  conspicuous  of  all  were  Achilles  and  Odysseus; 
the  former  a  beautiful  youth  born  of  a  divine  mother,  swift  in  the 
race,  of  fierce  temper  and  irresistible  might;  the  latter  not  less  effi- 
cient as  an  ally,  from  his  eloquence,  his  untiring  endurance,  his 
inexhaustible  resources  under  difficulty,  and  the  mixture  of  daring 
courage  with  deep-laid  cunning  which  never  deserted  him :  the  blood 
of  the  arch-deceiver  Sisyphus,  through  an  illicit  connection  with  his 
mother  Antikleia,  was  said  to  flow  in  his  veins,  and  he  was  espe- 
cially patronized  and  protected  by  the  goddess  Ath6n6.  Odysseus, 
unwilling  at  first  to  take  part  in  the  expedition,  had  even  simulated 
insanity;  but  Palam6d6s,  sent  to  Ithaca  to  invite  him,  tested  the 
reality  of  his  madness  by  placing  in  the  furrow  where  Odysseus  was 
plouojhing,  his  infant  son  Telemachus.  Thus  detected,  Odysseus 
could  not  refuse  to  join  the  Achsean  host,  but  the  prophet  Halither- 
s§s  predicted  to  him  that  twenty  years  would  elapse  before  he  revis- 
ited his  native  land.  To  Achilles  the  gods  had  promised  the  full 
effulgence  of  heroic  glory  before  the  walls  of  Troy;  nor  could  tho 
place  be  taken  without  both  his  co-operation  and  that  of  his  son 
after  him.  But  they  had  forewarned  him  that  this  brilliant  career 
w<^d  be  rapidly  brought  to  a  plose;  and  that  if  he  desired  a  long 
life,  he  must  remain  tranquil  and  inglorious  in  his  native  land.  In 
spite  of  the  reluctance  of  his  mother  Thetis,  he  preferred  few  years 
with  bright  renown,  and  joined  the  Achaean  host.  When  Nestdr 
and  Odysseus  came  to  Phthia  to  invite  him,  both  he  and  his  intimate 
friend  Patroklus  eagerly  obeyed  the  call. 

Agamemnon  and  his  powerful  host  set  sail  from  Aulis;  but  being 
ignorant  of  the  locality  and  the  direction,  they  landed  by  mistake  in 
Teuthrania,  a  part  oi  Mysia  near  the  river  Kalkus,  and  began  to 
ravage  the  country  under  the  persuasion  that  it  was  the  neighbor 
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hood  of  Troy.  T^lephus,  the  kins  of  the  country,  opposed  aB^ 
repelled  them,  but  was  ultimately  defeated  aud  severely  woundea 
by  Achilles.  The  Greeks,  now  discovering  their  mistake,  retired; 
but  their  tleet  was  dispersed  by  a  stoim  and  driven  back  to  Greece. 
Achilles  attacked  and  took  Skyrus,  and  there  married  Deidamia, 
the  daughter  of  Lycom^des.  Telephus,  sufferinc  from  his  wounds, 
was  directed  by  the  oracle  to  come  to  Greece  and  present  himself  to 
Achilles  to  be  healed,  by  applying  the  scrapings  of  the  spear  wi^ 
which  the  wound  had  been  given;  thus  restored,  he  became  the 
guide  of  the  Greeks  when  they  were  prepared  to  renew  their  expe- 
dition. 

The  ai*mament  was  again  assembled  at  Aulis,  but  the  goddess 
Artemis,  displeased  with  the  boastful  language  of  Agamemnon,  pro- 
longed the  duration  of  adverse  winds,  and  the  offending  chief  was 
compelled  to  appease  her  by  the  well-known  sacrifice  of  his  daughter 
Iphigeneia.  They  then  proceeded  to  Tenedos,  from  whence  Odys- 
seus and  Menelaus  were  dispatched  as  envoys  to  Tio}',  to  redemand 
Helen  and  the  stolen  property.  In  spite  of  the  prudent  counsels  of 
Antendr,  who  received  the  two  Grecian  chiefs  with  friendly  bospl. 
lality,  the  Trojans  rejected  the  demand,  and  the  attack  was  resolved 
upon.  It  was  foredoomed  by  the  gods  that  the  Greek  who  first 
landed  should  perish:  Pi otcsilaus  was  generous  enough  to  put  him- 
self upon  this  forlorn  hope,  and  accordingly  fell  by  the  hand  ci 
Hect6r. 

Meanwhile,  the  Trojans  had  assembled  a  large  body  of  allies  frcm 
various  parts  of  Asia  Minor  and  Thrace:  DardaUians  under  uEneas^ 
Lykians  under  Sarpedon,  Mysians,  Karians,  Maeonians,  Alizouiaus, 
Phrygians,  Thracians,  and  Paeouians.  But  vain  was  the  attempt  to 
oppose  the  landing  of  the  Greeks:  the  Trojans  were  routed,  and 
even  the  invulnerable  Kyknus,  son  of  Poseid6n,  one  of  the  great  bul- 
warks of  the  defense,  was  slain  by  Achilles.  Having  driven  the 
Trojans  within  their  walls,  Achilles  attacked  and  stormed  Lyrn^ssus, 
PMasus,  Lesbos,  and  other  jjlaces  in  the  neighborhood,  twelve  towns 
on  the  sea-coast,  and  eleven  in  the  interior:  he  drove  off  the  oxen  of 
^neas  and  pursued  the  hero  himself,  who  narrowly  escaped  with  his 
life:  he  surprised  and  killed  the  youthful  Troilus,  son  of  Priam,  and 
captured  several  of  the  other  sons,  Wht  m  he  sold  as  prisoners  into  the 
islands  of  the  jEgean.  He  acquired  as  his  captive  the  fair  BrisJSis, 
while  Chrys^is  was  awarded  to  AgamemnOn ;  he  was,  moreover,  ea^ger 
to  see  the  divine  Helen,  the  prize  and  stimulus  of  this  memorable 
struggle;  and  Aphrodite  and  Thetis  contrived  to  bring  about  an 
interview  between  them. 

At  this  period  of  the  war  the  Grecian  army  was  deprived  of  Palam^ 
d^s,  one  of  its  ablest  chiefs.  Odysseus  had  not  forgiven  the  artifice 
by  which  Palarafidfis  had  detected  his  simulated  insanity,  nor  was 
he  without  jealousy  of  a  rival  clever  and  cunning  in  a  degree  equals 
if  not  superior,  to  himself;  one  who  had  enriched  the  Greeks  with 
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the  invention  of  letters,  of  dice  for  amusement,  of  night-watches,%as 
well  as  with  other  useful  suggestions.  According  to  tlie  old  Cyprian 
epic,  Palam^dSs  was  drowned  while  fishing  by  the  hands  of  Odys- 
seus and  DiomSd^s.  Neither  in  the  Iliad  nor  the  Odyssey  does  the 
name  of  Palam^d^s  occur;  the  lofty  position  which  Odysseus  occu- 
pies in  both  those  poems — noticed  with  some  degree  of  displeasure 
eyen  by  Pindar,  who  described  Palam^d^s  as  the  wiser  man  of  tho 
two — is  sufficient  to  explain  the  omission,  liut  in  the  more  advanced 
period  of  the  Oreek  mind,  when  intellectual  superiority  came  to 
acquire  a  higher  place  in  the  public  esteem  as  compared  with  mili- 
tary prowess,  the  character  of  PalamM§s,  combined  with  his  unhappy 
fate,  rendered  him  one  of  the  most  interesting  personages  in  the 
Trojan  legend,  ^schylus,  Sophokl^,  and  Euripides,  each  conse- 
crated to  him  a  special  tragedy ;  but  the  mode  of  his  death  as  described 
in  the  old  epic  was  not  suitable  to  Athenian  ideas,  and  accordingly 
he  was  represented  as  having  been  falsely  accused  of  treason  by 
Odysseus,  who  caused  gold  to  be  buried  in  his  tent,  and  persuaded 
Agamemndn  and  the  Grecian  chiefs  thatPalamMSs  had  received  it 
from  the  Trojans.  He  thus  forfeited  his  life,  a  victim  to  the  calumny 
of  Odysseus  and  to  the  delusion  of  the  leading  Greeks.  The  philos- 
opher SokratSs,  in  the  last  speech  made  to  his  Athenian  judges, 
alludes  with  solemnity  and  fellow-feeling  to  the  unjust  condemnation 
of  Palam6d6s  as  analogous  to  that  which  he  himself  was  about  to 
suffer;  and  his  companions  seem  to  have  dwelt  with  satisfaction  on 
the  comparison.  Palam6d6s  passed  for  an  instance  of  the  slanderous 
enmity  and  misfortune  which  so  often  wait  upon  superior  genius. 

In  these  expeditions  the  Grecian  army  consumed  nine  years,  dur- 
ing which  the  subdued  Trojans  dared  not  give  battle  without  their 
walls  for  fear  of  Achilles.  Ten  years  was  the  fixed  epical  duration 
of  the  sie^e  of  Troy,  just  as  five  years  wjis  the  duration  of  the  siege 
of  Kamikus  by  the  Kr^tan  armament  which  came  to  avenge  the  death 
of  Minds:  ten  years  of  preparation,  ten  years  of  siege,  and  ten  years 
of  wandering  for  Odysseus  were  periods  suited  to  the  rough  chrono- 
logical dashes  of  the  ancient  epic,  and  suggesting  no  doubts  nor 
difficulties  with  the  original  hearers.  But  it  was  otherwise  when  tjie 
same  events  came  to  be  contemplated  by  the  historicizing  Greeks, 
who  could  not  be  satisfied  without  either  finding  or  inventing  satis- 
factory bonds  of  coherence  between  the  separate  events.  Thucydid^s 
tells  us  that  the  Greeks  were  less  numerous  than  the  poets  have 
represented,  and  that  being,  moreover,  very  poor,  they  were  unable  to 
procure  adequate  and  constant  provisions:  hence  they  were  com- 
pelled to  disperse  their  army,  and  to  employ  a  part  of  it  in  cultivating 
the^Chersonese — a  part  in  marauding  expeditions  over  the  neighbor- 
hood. Could  the  whole  army  have  been  employed  against  Troy  at 
once  (he  says),  the  siege  would  have  been  much  more  speedily  and 
easily  concluded.  If  the  great  historian  could  permit  himself  thus 
to  amend  the  legend  in  so  many  points,  we  might  have  imagined  that 
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a  simpler  course  "would  have  been  to  include  the  duration  of  the  siege 
among  the  list  of  poetical  exaggerations,  and  to  affirm  that  the  real 
siege  had  lasted  only  one  year  instead  of  ten.  But  it  seems  that  the 
ten  years'  duration  was  so  capital  a  feature  in  the  ancient  tale  that 
no  critic  ventured  to  meddle  with  it. 

A  period  of  comparative  intermission,  however,  was  now  at  hand 
for  the  Trojans.  The  gods  brought  about  the  memorable  fit  of 
anger  of  Achilles,  under  the  influence  of  which  he  refused  to  put  on 
his  armor,  and  kept  his  Myrmidons  in  camp.  According  to  the 
Cypria,  this  was  the  behest  of  Zeus,  who  had  compassion  on  the 
Trojans:  according  to  the  Iliad,  Apollo  was  the  originating  cause, 
from  anxiety  to  avenge  the  injury  which  his  priest  ChrysCs  had 
endured  from  Agamemndn.  For  a  considerable  time,  the  combats 
of  the  Greeks  against  Troy  were  conducted  without  their  best  war- 
rior, and  severe,  indeed,  was  the  humiliation  which  they  underwent 
in  consequence.  How  the  remaining  Grecian  chiefs  vainly  strove  to 
make  amends  for  his  absence — how  Hector  and  the  Trojans  defeated 
and  drove  them  to  their  ships — how  the  actual  blaze  of  the  destroy- 
ing flame,  applied  by  Hector  to  the  ship  of  Protesilaus,  roused  up  ' 
the  anxious  and  sympathizing  Fatpoklus,  and  extorted  a  reluctant 
consent  from  Achilles  to  allow  his  friend  and  his  followers  to  go 
forth  and  avert  the  last  extremity  of  ruin — how  Achilles,  when  Pat- 
roklus  had  been  killed  by  Hect6r,  forgetting  his  anger  in  grief  for 
tlie  death  of  his  friend,  re-entered  the  fight,  drove  the  Trojans 
within  their  walls  with  immense  slaughter,  and  satiated  his  revenge 
both  upon  the  living  and  the  dead  Hectdr, — all  these  events  have  been 
chronicled,  together  with  those  divine  dispensations  on  which  most 
of  them  are  made  to  depend,  in  the  immortal  verse  of  the  Iliad. 

Homer  breaks  off  with  the  burial  of  Hect6r,  whos^  body  has  just 
been  ransomed  by  the  disconsolate  Priam;  while  the  lost  poem  of 
Arktinus,  entitled  the  w^thiopis,  so  far  as  we  can  iudge  from  the 
argument  still  remaining  of  it,  handled  only  the  suosequent  events" 
of  the  siege.  The  poem  of  (Juintus  Smyrnseus,  composed  about  the 
fourth  century  of  the  Christian  era,  seems  in  its  first  books  to  coin- 
cide with  the  w^thiopis,  in  the  subsequent  books  partly  with  the 
Ilias  Minor  of  Lesch^s. 

The  Trojans,  dismayed  by  the  death  of  Hect6r,  were  again  ani- 
mated with  hope  by  the  appearance  of  the  warlike  and  beautiful 
queen  of  the  Amazons,  Penthesileia,  daughter  of  Ar^s,  hitherto 
invincible  in  the  field,  who  came  to  their  assistance  from  Thrace  at 
the  head  of  a  band  of  her  country-women.  She  again  led  the 
besieged  without  the  walls  to  encounter  the  Greeks  in  the  open  field; 
and  under  her  auspices  the  latter  were  at  first  driven  back,  until  ^e, 
too,  was  slain  by  the  invincible  arm  of  Achilles.  The  victor, %n 
taking  off  the  helmet  of  his  fair  enemy  as  she  lay  on  the  ground,  was 
profoundly  affected  and  captivated  by  her  charms,  for  which  he  was 
scornfully  taunted  by  ThersitSs:  exasperated  by  th^s  rash  insult,  he 
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killed  Tliersit6s  on  the  spot  with  a  blow  of  his  fist.  A  violent  dis- 
pute among  the  Grecian  chiefs  was  the  result,  for  DiomSd^s,  the 
kinsman  of  Thersit^s,  warmly  resented  the  proceeding;  and  Achilles 
was  obliged  to  go  to  Lesbos,  where  he  was  purified  from  the  act  of 
homicide  by  Odysseus. 

Next  arrived  Menindn,  son  of  Tithdnus  and  E6s,  the  most  stately 
of  living  men,  with  a  powerful  band  of  black  Ethiopians,  to  the 
assistance  of  Troy.  Sallying  forth  against  the  Greeks,  he  made 
great  havoc  among  them:  the  brave  and  popular  Antilochus  per- 
ished by  his  hand,  "a  victim  to  filial  devotion  in  defense  of  Nestdr. 
Achilles  at  length  attacked  him,  and  for  a  long  time  the  combat  was 
doubtful  between  them :  the  prowess  of  Achilles  and  the  supplication 
of  Thetis  with  Zeus  finally  prevailed;  while  Eds  obtained  for  her 
vanquished  son  the  consoling  gift  of  immortality.  His  tomb,  how- 
ever, was  shotvn  near  the  Propontis,  within  a  few  miles  of  the 
mouth  of  the  river  -^s^pus,  and  was  visited  annually  by  the  birds 
called  Memnouides,  who  swept  it  and  bedewed  it  with  water  from 
the  stream.  So  the  traveler  Pausanias  was  told,  even  in  the 
second  century  after  the  Christian  era,  by  the  Hellespontine  Greeks. 

But  the  fate  of  Achilles  himself  was  now  at  hand.  After  routing 
the  Trojans  and  chasing  them  into  the  town,  he  was  slain  near  the 
Skaean  gate  by  an  arrow  from  the  quiver  of  Paris,  directed  under 
the  unerring  auspices  of  Apollo.  The  greatest  efforts  were  made  by 
the  Trojans  to  possess  themselves  of  the  body,  which  was,  however, 
rescued  and  borne  off  to  the  Grecian  camp  by  the  valor  of  Ajax  and 
Odysseus.  Bitter  was  the  grief  of  Thetis  for  the  loss  of  her  son: 
she  came  into  the  camp  with  the  Muses  and  the  Nereids  to  mourn 
over  him;  and  when  a  magnificent  funeral-pile  had  been  prepared  by 
the  Greeks  to^burn  him  with  every  mark  of  honor,  she  stole  away  the 
body  and  conveyed  i|;  to  a  renewed  and  immortal  life  in  the  island  of 
Leuk§  in  the  Euxine  sea.  According  to  some  accounts  he  was  there 
blest  with  the  nuptials  and  company  of  Helen. 

Thetis  celebrated  splendid  funeral  games  in  honor  of  her  son,  and 
offered  the  unrivaled  panoply  which  H^phsBStos  had  forged  and 
wrought  for  him  as  a  prize  to  the  most  distinguished  warrior  in  the 
Grecian  army.  Odysseus  and  Ajax  became  rivals  for  the  distinction, 
when  Athene,  together  with  some  Trojan  prisoners,  who  were  asked 
from  which  of  the  two  their  country  had  sustained  greatest  injury, 
decided  in  favor  of  the  former.  The  gallant  Ajax  lost  his  senses 
with  grief  and  humiliation :  in  a  fit  of  frenzy  he  slew  some  sheep, 
mistaking  them  for  the  men  who  had  wronged  him,  and  then  fell 
upon  his  own  sword.  ' 

Odysseus  now  learnt  fromHelenus,  son  of  Priam,  whom  he  had  cap- 
tured in  an  ambuscade,  that  Troy  could  not  be  taken  unless  both 
Philokt6t6s  and  Neoptolemus,  son  of  Achilles,  could  be  prevailed 
upon  to  join  the  besiegers.  The  former,  having  been  stung  in  the 
foot  by  a  serpent,  and  becoming  insupportable  to  the  Greeks  from  the 
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stench  of  his  wound,  had  been  16ft  at  I^mntis  in  the  cbminencement 
of  the  expedition,  and  had  spent  ten  years  in  misery  on  that  desolate 
island,  but  he  still  possessed  thepeerless  bow  and  arrows  of  H6rakl6s, 
which  were  said  to  be  essential  to  the  capture  of  Troy.  Diom^^s 
fetched  Philokt^tSs  from  Lemus  to  the  Grecian  camp,  where  he  was 
liealed  by  the  skill  of  Machadn,  and  took  an  active  part  against  the 
Trojans— euffaging  in  single  combat  with  Paris,  and  killing  him  with 
oue  of  the  H6rakleian  arrows.  The  Trojans  were  allowed  to  carry 
aw^ay  for  burial  the  bodv  of  this  prince,  the  fatal  cause  of  all  their 
sufferings;  but  not  until  it  had  been  mangled  by  the  hand  of  Mene- 
laus.  Odysseus  went  to  the  island  of  Skyrus  to  invite  Neoptolemus 
to  the  army.  The  untried  but  impetuous  youth,  gladly  obeying  the 
call,  received  from  Odysseus  his  father's  armor;  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  Eiirypylus,  son  of  TSlephus,  came  from  Mysia  as  auxiliary  to 
tlie  Trojans  and  rendered  to  them  valuable  service — turning  the  tide 
of  fortune  for  a  time  against  the  Greeks,  and  killing  some  of  their 
bravest  chiefs,  among  whom  were  numbered  Penele6s,  and  the 
unrivaled  leech  Machadn.  The  exploits  of  Neoptolemus  were  nunier- 
ous,  worthy  of  the  glory  of  his  race  and  the  renown  of  his  father. 
He  encountered  and  slew  Eurypylus,  together  with  numbers  of  the 
Mysian  warriors:  he  routed  the  Trojans  and  drove  them  within  their 
walls,  from  whence  th6y  never  again  emerged  to  give  battle;  and  he 
was  not  less  distinguished  for  go^  sense  a^  persuasive  diction  than 
for  forward  energy  in  the  field. 

Troy,  however,  was  still  impregnable  so  long  as  the  Palladium,  a 
statue  given  hy  Zeus  himself  to  Dardanus,  remained  in  the  citadipl; 
and  gi'eat  care  had  been  taken  by  the  Trojans  not  only  to  conceal 
this  valuable  present,  but  to  construct  other  statues  so  like  it  as  to 
mislead  any  inlruding  robber.  [Nevertheless,  th6  enterprising  Odys- 
seus, having  disguised  his  person  with  miserable  clothing  and  self- 
inflicted  injuries,  found  means  to  penetrate  into  the  city  and  to  con- 
vey the  Palladium  by  stealth  away.  Helen  alone  recognized  him; 
but  she  was  now  anxious  to  return  to  Greece,  and  even  assimied 
Odysseus  in  concerting  means  for  tlie  capture  of  the  town. 

To  accomplish  this  object,  one  final  stratagem  was  resorted  to. 
By  the  hands  of  Epeius  of  Panopeus,  and  at  the  suggestion  of 
Ath6n6,  a  capacious  hollow  wooden  horse  was  constructed,  capable 
of  containing  one  hundred  men.  In  the  inside  of  this  horse,  the  elite 
of  tlie  Grecian  heroes,  Neoptolemus,  Odysseus,  Menelaus,  and  others, 
concealed  themselves  while  the  entire  Grecian  army  sailed  away  to 
Tenedos.  burning  their  tents  and  pretending  to  have  abandoned  the 
siege.  The  Trojans,  overjoyed  to  find  themselves  free,  issued  from 
the  city  and  contemplated  with  astonishment  the  fabric  which  their 
enemies  had  left  behind.  They  long  doubted  what  should  be  done 
with  it;  and  the  anxious  heroes  from  within  heard  the  surroutidiiur 
consultations,  as  well  as  the  voice  of  Helen  when"  she  pronounced 
their  names  and  counterfeited  the  accents  of  their  wives.    Many 
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of  the  Trojans  were  anxious  to  dedicate  it  to  the  gods  in  the  city  as  a 
token  of  gratitude  for  their  deliverance;  but  the  more  cautious  spirits 
inculcated  distrust  of  an  enemy's  legacy.  Laocodn,  the  priest  of 
PoseidSn,  manifested  his  aversion  by  striking  the  side  of  the  horse 
with  his  spear.  The  sound  revealed  that  the  horse  was  hollow,  but 
the  Trojans  heeded  not  this  warning  of  possible  fraud.  The  unfor- 
tunate Laocodn,  a  victom.  to  his  own  sagacity  and  patriotism,  miser- 
ably perished  before  the  eyes  of  his  countrymen,  together  with  one 
of  his  sons :  two  serpents  being  sent  expressly  by  the  gods  out  of  the 
sea  to  destroy  him.  By  this  terrific  spectacle,  together  with  the  per- 
fidious counsel^  of  Simon — a  traitor  whom  the  Greeks  had  left 
behind  for  the  special  purpose  of  giving  false  information^-the  Tro- 
jans were  induced  to  make  a  breach  in  their  own  walls,  and  to  drag 
the  fatal  fabric  with  triumph  and  exultation  into  their  city. 

The  destruction  of  Troy,  according  to  the  decree  of  the  gods,  was 
now  irrevocably  Sealed.  While  the  Trojans  indulged  in  a  niglit  of 
liotous  festivity,  Simon  kindled  the  fire-signal  to  the  Greeks  at  Tene- 
dos,  loosening  the  bolts  of  the  wooden  horse,  from  out  of  which  the 
inclosed  heroes  descended.  The  city,  assailed  both  from  within  and 
from  without,  was  thoroughly  sacked  and  destroyed,  with  the 
slaughter  or  captivity  of  the  larger  portion  of  its  heroes  as  well  as  its 
people.  The  venerable  Priam  perished  by  the  hand  of  Neoptolemua, 
having  in  vain  sought  shelter  at  the  domestic  altar  of  Zeus  Herkeius. 
But  his  son  Deiphobus,  who  since  the  death  of  Paris  had  b(*coine 
the  husband  of  Helen,  defended  his  house  desperately  against  Odvs- 
seus  and  Menelaus,  and  sold  his  life  dearly.  After  he  wa6  slain,  his 
body  was  fearfully  mutilated  by  the  latter. 

Thus  was  Troy  utterly  destroyed — the  city,  the  altars  and  temples, 
and  the  population.  ^neaS  and  Antendr  were  permitted  to  escape, 
with  their  families,  havinij  been  Always  more  favorably  regarded  by 
the  Greeks  than  the  remaming  Trojans.  According  to  one  version 
of  the  story,  they  had  betrayed  the  city  to  the  Greeks:  a  panther's 
slrin  had  been  hung  over  the  door  of  An  tenor's  house  as  a  signal  for 
the  victorious  besiB^ers  to  spare  it  in  general  plunder.  In  the  dis« 
tlibution  of  the  principal  captives,  Astyanax,  the  infant  son  of 
Hectdr,  was  cast  from  the  top  of  the  wall  and  killed  by  Odysseus  or 
Neoptolemus:  Polyxena,  the  daughter  of  Priam,  was  immolated  on 
,  the  tomb  of  Achilles,  in  compliance  with  a  requisition  made  by  the 
shade  of  the  deceased  hero  to  his  countrymen ;  while  her  sister  Kas- 
sandra  r;as  presented  as  a  prize  to  Agamemndn.  She  had  sought 
sanctuary  at  the  altar  of  Ath^nS,  where  Ajax,  the  son  of  Oileus, 
making  a  guilty  attempt  to  seize  her,  had  drawn  both  upon  himself 
and  upon  the  array  the  serious  wrath  of  the  goddess,  insomuch  that 
the  Greeks  could  hardly  be  restrained  from  stoning  him  to  death. 
Andromach6  and  Helen  us  were  both  given  to  Neoptolemus,  who, 
according  to  the  Iliaa  Minor,  carried  away  also  -^neas  as  his  captive. 

Helen  gladly  resumed  her  union  with  Menelaus:  she  accompanied 
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him  back  to  Sparta,  and  lived  with  him  there  many  years  in  comf<»*t 
and  dignity,   passing  afterward  to  a    happy  immortality    in    the 
Elysian  fields.     She  was  worshiped  as  a  goddess,  with  her  brothers, 
the  Dioskuri,  and  her  husband,  having  her  temple,  statue,  and  altar 
at  Therapnse  and  elsewhere.     Various  examples  of  her  miraculous 
intervention  were  cited  among  the  Greeks.     The  lyric  poet  StSsich- 
orus  had  ventured  to   denounce  her,    conjointly  with  her    sister 
Klytaemn6stra,  in  a  tone  of  rude  and  plain-spoken  severity,  resem- 
bling that  of  Euripides  and  Lykophron  afterward,  but  strikingly- 
opposite  to  the  delicacy  and  respect  with  which  she  is  always  handled 
by  Homer,  who  never  admits  reproaches  against  her  except  from  her 
own  lips.     He  was  smitten  with  blindness,  and  made  sensible  of  his 
impiety;  but,  having  repented  and  composed  a  special  poem  formally 
retracting  the  calumny,  was  permitted  to  recover  his  sight.     In  his 
poem  of  recantation  (the  famous  palinode  now  unfortunately  lost)  he 
pointedly  contradicted  the  Homeric  narrative,  affirming  that  Helen 
had  .never  been  at  Troy  at  all,  and  that  the  Trojans  had  carried 
thither  nothing  but  her  image  or  eid61on.     It  is,  probably,  to  the 
excited  religious  feelings  of  St^sichorus  that  we  owe  the  first  idea  of 
this  glaring  deviation  from  the  old  legend,  which  could  never  have 
been  recommended  by  any  considerations  of  poetical  interest.    • 

Other  versions  were  afterward  started,  forming  a  sort  of  com- 
promise between  Homer  and  St^sichorus,  admitting  that  Helen  had 
never  really  been  at  Troy,  without  altogether  denying  her  elopement. 
Such  is  the  story  of  her  having  been  detained  in  Egypt  during  the 
whole  term  of  the  siege.  Paris,  on  his  departure  from  Sparta,  had 
been  driven  thither  by  storms,  and  the  Egyptian  king  Pr6teus,  hear- 
ing of  the  grievous  wrong  which  he  had  committed  toward  Menelaus, 
had  sent  him  away  from  the  country  with  severe  menaces,  detaining 
Helen  until  her  lawful  husband  should  come  to  seek  her.  When  the 
Greeks  reclaimed  Helen  from  Troy,  tfee  Trojans  assured  them  sol- 
emnly that  she  neither  was  nor  ever  had  been  in  the  town;  but  the 
Greeks,  treating  this  allegation  as  fraudulent,  prosecuted  the  siege 
until  their  ultimate  success  confirmed  the  correctness  of  the  state- 
ment. Menelaus  did  not  recover  Helen  until,  on  his  return  from 
Troy,  he  visited  Egypt.  Such  was  the  story  told  by  the  Egyptian 
priests  to  Herodotus,  and  it  appeared  satisfactory  to  his  historicizing 
mind.  *  •  For  if  Helen  had  really  been  at  Troy, "  he  argues,  * '  she  would 
certainly  have  been  given  up,  even  had  she  been  mistress  of  Priam 
himself  instead  of  Paris:  the  Trojan  king,  with  all  his  family  and 
all  his  subjects,  would  never  knowingly  have  incurred  utter  and  irre- 
trievable destruction  for  the  purpose  of  retaining  her- their  misfor- 
tune was  that,  while  they  did  not  possess  and  therefore  could  not 
restore  her,  they  yet  found  it  impossible  to  convince  the  Greeks  that 
such  was  the  fact."  Assuming  the  historical  character  of  the  war  of 
Troy,  the  remark  of  Herodotus  admits  of  no  reply;  nor  can  we 
gieatly  wonder  that  he  acquiesced  in  the  tale  of  Helen's  Egyptian 
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detention,  as  a  substitute  for  the  "incredible  insanity"  which  the 
genuine  legend  imputes  to  Priam  and  the  Trojans.  Pausanias,  upon 
the  same  ground  and  by  the  same  mode  of  reasoning,  pronounced 
that  the  Trojan  horse  must  have  been,  in  point  of  fact,  a  battering- 
engine,  because  to  admit  the  literal  narrative  would  be  to  impute 
utter  childishness  to  the  defenders  of  the  city.  And  Mr.  Payne 
Knight  rejects  Helen  altogether  as  the  real- cause  of  the  Trojan  war, 
though  she  may  have  been  the  pretext  of  it;  for  he  thinks  that  neither 
the  Greeks  nor  the  Trojans  could  have  been  so  mad  and  sillv  as  to 
endure  calamities  of  such  magnitude  **  for  one  little  woman.  Mr. 
Knight  suggests  various  political  causes  as  substitutes;  these  might 
deserve  consideration,  either  if  any  evidence  could  be  produced  to 
countenance  them,  or  if  the  subject  on  which  they  are  brought  to 
bear  could  be  shown  to  belong  to  the  domain  of  history. 

The  return  of  the  Grecian  chiefs  from  Troy  furnished  matter  to 
the  ancient  epic  hardly  less  copious  than  the  siege  itself,  and  the 
more  susceptible  of  inaefinite  diversity,  inasmuch  as  those  who  had 
before  acted  in  concert  were  now  dispersed  and  isolated.  Moreover, 
the  stormjr  voyages  and  compulsory  wanderings  of  the  heroes  exactly 
fell  in  with  the  common  aspirations  after  an  heroic  founder,  and 
enabled  even  the  most  j-emote  Hellenic  settlers  to  connect  the  origin 
of  their  town  with  this  prominent  event  of  their  ante-historical  and 
semi-divine  world.  And  an  absence  of  ten  years  afforded  room  for 
the  simposition  of  many  domestic  changes  in  their  native  abode,  and 
many  family  misfortunes  and  misdeeds  during  the  interval.  One  of 
these  heroic  *•  Returns,"  that  of  Odysseus,  has  been  immortalized 
by  the  verse  of  Homer.  The  hero,  after  a  series  of  long- protracted 
suffering  and  expatriation  inflicted  on  him  by  the  anger  of  Foseiddn, 
at  last  reaches  his  native  island,  but  finds  his  wife  beset,  his  youthful 
sen  insulted,  and  his  substance  plundered  by  a  troop  of  insolent 
.suitors;  he  is  forced  to  appear  as  a  wretched  beggar,  and  to  endure 
in  his  own  person  their  scornful  treatment;  but  finally,  by  the  inter- 
ference of  AthfinS  coming  in  aid  of  his  own  courage  and  stratagem, 
he  is  enabled  to  overwhelm  his  enemies,  to  resume  his  family  posi- 
tion, and  to  recover  his  property.  The  return  of  several  other 
Grecian  chiefs  was  the  subject  of  an  epic  poem  by  Hagias,  which  is 
now  lost,  but  of  which  a  brief  abstract  or  argument  still  remains: 
there  were  in  antiquity  various  other  poems  of  similar  title  and  anal- 
ogous matter. 

As  usual  with  the  ancient  epic,  the  multiplied  sufferings  of  this  - 
back-voyage  are  traced  to  divine  wrath,  justly  provoked  by  the  sins 
of  the  Greeks,  who,  in  the  fierce  exultation  of  a  victory  purchasecf 
by  so  many  hardships,  had  neither  respected  nor  even  spared  th(Q 
altars  of  the  gods  in  Troy.  Ath6n6,  who  had  been  their  most  zealous 
ally  during  the  siege,  was  so  incensed  by  their  final  recklesspess, 
more  especially  by  tlie  outrage  of  Ajax,  son  of  Oi'leus,  thj^t  shq 
actively  harassed  and  embittered  their  return,  in  spite  of  every  effoirj 
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to  appease  her.  The  chiefs  began  to  quarrel  among  themselves: 
their  forpial  assembly  become  a  scene  of  drunkenness;  even  A^- 
memnon  and  Meuelaus  lost  their  fraternal  harmony,  and  each  mnn 
acted  on  his  own  separate  resolution.  Nevertheless,  according  ;o 
the  Odyssey,  Nestdr,  Diom6d6s,  Neoptolemus,  Idomeneus,  and  i'Ju- 
lokl6t§s  reached  home  speedily  and  safelv;  Agamemnon  also  arrived 
in  Peloponnesus,  to  perish  by  the  hand  of  a  treacherous  wife;  but 
Meuelaus  was  condemned  to  loug  wanderings  and  to  the  severest 
privations  in  Egypt,  Cyprus,  and  elsewhere  fiifore  he  could  set  foot 
III  his  native  laud.  The  Lokrian  Ajax  perished  on  the  Gyrsean  rock. 
Though  exposed  to  a  terrible  storm,  he  had  already  reached  this 
place  of  safety,  when  he  indulged  in  the  rash  boast  of  having  escaped 
m  defiance  of  the  gods.  No  sooner  did  Poseidon  hear  this  laugua^ie 
than  he  struck  with  his  trident  the  rock  which  Ajax  was  grasping 
and  precipitated  both  into  the  sea.  Kalchas,  the  soothsayer,  together 
with  Leonteus  and  Polypoet^s,  proceeded  by  land  frona  Troy  to 
B^olophon. 

In  respect,  however,  to  these  and  other  Grecian  heroes,  tales  were 
told  different  from  those  in  the  Odyssey,  assigning  to  them  a  long 
expatriation  and  a  distant  home.  Nestor  went  to  Italy,  where  he 
founded  Metapontum,  Pisa,  and  H^rakleia:  Philokt^t^s  also  went  to 
Italy,  founded  Petilia  and  Krimisa,  and  sent  settlers  to  Egesta  in 
Sicily.  Neoptolemus,  under  the  advice  of  Thetis,  marched  by  land 
across  Thrace,  met  with  Odysseus,  who  had  come  by  sea,  at  Maro- 
neia,  and  then  pursued  his  journey  to  Epims,  where  he  became  king 
of  the  Molossians.  Idomeneus  came  to  Italy,  and  founded  Uria  in 
the  Salentine  peninsula.  Diom6d6s,  after  wandering  far  and  wide, 
went  along  the  Italian  coast  into  the  innermost  Adriatic  gulf,  and 
finally  settled  in  Daunia,  founding  the  cities  of  Argyrippa,  Beneven- 
tum,*  Atria,  and  DioniSdeia:  by  the  favor  of  Ath^nS  he  becamp 
immortal,  and  was  worshiped  as  a  god  in  many  different  places. 
The  Lokrian  followers  of  Ajax  founded  the  Epizephyrian  Lokri  on 
the  southernmost  corner  of  Italy,  besides  another  settlement  in  Libya. 
I  have  spoken  in  another  place  of  the  compulsory  exile  of  Teukros, 
who  besides  founding  the  citjr  of  Salamis  in  Cjrprus,  is  said  to  have 
established  some  settlements  in  the  Iberian  peninsula.  Menestheus, 
the  Athenian,  did  the  like,  and  also  founded  both  Eleea  in  Mysia  and 
Skylletium  in  Italy.  The  Arcadian  chief  Agapenor  founded  Pappus 
iu  Cyprus.  Epeius,  of  Panopeus  in  Phdkis,  the  conslructor  of  the 
Trojan  horse  with  the  aid  of  the  goddess  Ath^n^,  settled  at  Lagaria, 
near  Sybaris,  on  the  coast  of  Italy;  and  the  very  tools  which  he  had 
employed  in  that  remarkable  fabric  were  shown  down  to  ablate  date  in 
the  temple  of  Ath^n^  at  Metapontum.  Temples,  altars,  and  towns  were 
also  pointed  out  in  Asia  Minor,  in  Samos,  and  in  Kr(ite,  the  founda- 
tion of  Agamemn6n  or  of  his  followers.  The  inhabitants  of  the 
Grecian  town  of  Skion6,  in  the  Thracian  peninsula  called  Pall^n^  or 
PellSnS,  accounted  themselves  the  offspring  of  the  PellSnians  from 
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AchsDa  in  Peloponnesus,  who  had  served  under  Agamemndn  before 
Troy,  and  who.  on  their  return  from  the  siege  had  been  driven  on 
the  spot  by  a  storm  and  there  settled.  The  Pamphylians,  on  the 
southern  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  deduced  their  origin  from  the  wander- 
ings of  Amphilochus  and  Kalchas  after  the  siege  of  Troy:  the  inhab- 
itants of  tlio  Amphilochian  Argos  on  the  Gulfof  Ambrakia  revered 
the  same  Amphilochus  as  their  founder.  The  Orchomenians  under 
Inmenus,  on  quitting  tlie  conquered  city,  wandered  or  were  driven  to 
the  eastern  extremity  of  the  Euxine  Sea;  and  the  barbarous  Achaeans 
under  Mount  Caucasus  were  supposed'  to  have  derived  their  first 
liStJiblisljment  from  this  source.  Merlonis,  with  his  Kr^tan  followers, 
settled  at  Engyion  in  Sicily,  along  with  the  preceding  Krdtans  who 
liad  reraainea  tliere  after  the  invasion  of  Minos.  The  Elymians  in 
Sicily  also  were  composed  of  Trojans  and  Greeks  separately  driven 
to  the  spot,  wlio,  for^getting  their  previous  differences,  united  in  the 
joint  settlements  of  Eryx  and  Egesta.  We  hear  of  Podaleirius  both 
in  Italy  and  on  the  coast  of  Karia;  of  Akamas,  son  of  Theseus,  at 
Amphipolus  in  Thrace,  at  Soli  in  Cyprus,  and  at  Synnada  in  Phrygia; 
of  Guneus,  Prothous,  and  Eurypylus,  in  Kr6te  as  well  as  in  Libya. 
The  obscure  poem  of  Lycophron  enumerates  many  of  these  dispersed 
and  expatriated  heroes,  whose  conquest  of  Troy  was  indeed  a  Kad- 
meian  victory  (according  to  the  proverbial  phrase  of  the  Greeks), 
wherein  the  sufferings  of  the  victor  were  little  inferior  to  those  of 
the  vanquished.  It  was  particularly  among  the  Italian  Greeks,  where 
they  wore  worshiped  with  very  special  solemnity,  that  their  presence 
as  wanderere  from  Troy  was  reported  and  believed. 

I  pass  over  the  numerous  other  tales  which  circulated  among  the 
ancients,  illustrating  the  ubiquity  of  the  Grecian  and  Trojan  heroes 
as  well  as  that  of  the  Argonauts. — one  of  the  most  striking  features 
in  the  Hellenic  legendary  world.  Among  them  all,  the  most  inter- 
esting, individually,  is  Odysseus,  whose  romantic  adventures  in  fabu- 
lous places  and  among  fabulous  persons  have  been  made  familiarly 
known  by  Homer.  The  goddesses  Kalypso  and  Circ6;  the  semi- 
divine  mariners  of  Phoeacia,  whose  ships  are  endowed  with  conscious- 
ness and  obey  without  a  steersman;  tlie  one-eyed  Cycldpes,  the 
gigantic  Laestrjrgones,  and  the  wind-niler  ^olos;  the  Sirens,  who 
ensnare  by  their  song,  as  the  Lotophagi  fascinate  by  their  food, — all 
these  pictures  formed  integral  and  interesting  portions  of  the  old 
epic.  Homer  leaves  Odysseus  re-established  in  his  house  and  family. 
But  so  marked  a  personage  could  never  be  permitted  to  remain  m 
the  tameness  of  domestic  life-  the  epic  poem  called  the  Telegonia 
ascribed  to  him  a  subsequent  series  of  adventures.  Telegonus,  his 
son  by  Circ6,  cominsj  to  Ithaka  in  search  of  his  father,  ravaged  the 
island  and  killed  Odysseus  without  knowing  who  he  was.  Bitter 
repentance  overtook  the  son  for  his  undesigned  parricide:  at  his 
prayer  and  by  the  intervention  of  his  mother  Circ6,  both  Penelop^ 
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and  T61emachus  were  made  immortal :  Telegonus  married  Penelop^, 
and  T^lemachus  married  Circ^. 

We  see  by  this  poem  that  Odysseus  was  represented  as  the  mythical 
ancestor  of  the  Thesprotian  kings,  just  as  Neoptolemus  was  of  the 
Molossian. 

It  has  already  been  mentioned  that  Anten6r  and  uEneas  stand 
distinguished  from  the  other  Trojans  by  a  dissatisfaction  with  Priam 
and  a  sympathy  with  the  Greeks,  wliich  was  bj[  Sophokl^s  and  others 
construed  as  treacherous  collusion, — a  suspicion  indirectly  glancedt 
at,  though  emphatically  repelled,  by  the  -^neas  ,of  Virgil.  In  the 
old  epic  of  Arktinus,  next  in  age  to  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey,  -^ueas 
abandons  Troy  and  retiVes  to  Mount  Ida,  in,  terror  at  the  miraculous 
death  of  Laocoon,  before  the  entry  of  the  Greeks  into  the  town  and 
the  last  night-battle,  yet  LeschSs,  in  another  of  the  ancient  epic 
poems,  represented  him  as  having  been  carried  away  captive  by 
Neoptolemus.  In  a  remarkable  passage  of  the  Iliad,  Poseidon 
describes  the  family  of  Priam  as  having  incurred  the  hatred  of  Zeus, 
and  predicts  that  ^neas  and  his  descendants  shall  reign  over  the 
Trojans:  the  race  of  Dardanus,  beloved  by  Zeus  more  than  all  his 
other  sons,  would  thus  be  preserved,  since  ^neas  belonged  to  it. 
Accordingly,  when  -^neas  is  in  imminent  peril  from  the  hands  of 
Achilles,  Poseidon  specially  interferes  to  rescue  him,  and  even  the 
implacable  miso-Trojan  goddess  H^r^  assents  to  the  proceeding. 
These  passages  have  been  construed  by  various  able  critics  to  refer 
to  a  family  of  philo-Hellenic  or  semi-Hellenic  -^neadae,  known  even 
in  the  time  of  the  early  singers  of  the  Iliad  as  masters  of  some  terri- 
tory in  or  near  tlie  Troad,  and  professing  to  be  descended  from,  as 
well  as  worshiping,  -^neas.  In  the  town  of  Sk^psis,  situated  in  the 
mountainous  range  of  Ida,  about  thirty  miles  eastward  of  Ilium, 
there  existed  two  noble  and  priestly  families  who  professed  to  be 
descended,  the  one  from  Hector,  the  other  from  ^neas.  The  Sk6p- 
sian  critic  D^m^trius  (in  whose  time  both  these  families  were  still  to 
be  found)  informs  us  that  Skamandrius,  son  of  Hectdr,  and  Ascanius, 
son  of  uEneas,  were  the  archegets  or  heroic  founders  of  his  native 
city,  which  had  beeh  originally  situated  on  one  of  the  highest  ranges 
of  Ida,  and  was  subsequently  transferred  bjr  them  to  the  less  lofty- 
spot  on  which  it  stood  in  his  time.  In  ArisbS  and  Genticfus  there 
seem  to  have  been  families  professing  the  same  descent,  since  the 
.same  archegets  were  acknowledged.  In  Ophrynium,  Hector  had  his 
consecrated  edifice,  while  in  Ilium  both  he  and  ^neas  were  wor- 
shiped as  gods:  and  it  was  the  remarkable  statement  of  the  Lesbian 
Menekrat^s  that  ^Eneas,  "having  been  wronged  byParis  and  stripped 
of  the  sacred  privileges  which  belonged  to  him,  avenged  himself  by 
betraying  the  city,  and  then  became  one  of  the  Greeks." 

One  tale  thus  among  many  respecting  ^neas,  and  that,  too,  the 
most  ancient  of  all,  preserved  among  natives  of  the  Tr^ad,  who  wor- 
shiped him  as  their  heroic  ancestor,  was  that,  after  the  capture  of 
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Troy,  he  continued  in  the  country,  as  king  of  the  remaining  Trojans, 
on  friendly  terms  with  the  Greeks.  But  tliere  were  other  tales 
respecting  him,  alike  numerous  and  irreconcilable:  the  hand  of 
destiny  marked  him  as  a  wanderer  (fato  profugus)  and  his  ubiquity 
is  not  exceeded  even  by  that  of  Odysseus.  We  hear  of  him  at  JEnus 
in  Thrace,  in  Pall^nS,  at  ^neia  in  the  Thermaic  gulf,  in  Delus,  at 
Orchomenus  and  Mantineia  in  Arcadia,  in  the  islands  of  Kyth^raand 
Zakynthus,  in  Leukas  and  Ambrakia,  at  Buthrotum  in  Epirus,  on 
the  Salentine  peninsula  and  various  other  places  in  the  soutliern 
region  of  Italy;  at  Drepana  and  Segesta  in  Sicily,  at  Carthage,  at 
Cape  Palinurus,  Cumse,  Misenum,  Caieta,  and  finally  in  Latium, 
where  he  lays  the  first  .humble  foundation  of  the  mighty  Rome  and 
her  empire.  And  the  reason  why  his  wanderings  were  not  continued 
still  further  was,  that  the  oracles  and  the  pronounced  will  of  the 
^bds  directed  him  to  settle  in  Latium.  In  each  of  these  numerous 
places  his  visit  was  commemorated  and  certified  by  local  monuments 
or  special  legends,  particularly  by  temples  and  permanent  ceremo- 
nies in  honor  of  his  mother  Aphrodite,  whose  worship  accompanied 
him  everywhere:  there  were  also  many  temples  aud  many  different 
tombs  of  -^neas  himself.  The  vast  ascendency  acquired  by  Rome, 
the  ardor  with  which  all  the  literary  Romans  espoused  the  idea  of  a 
Trojan  origin,  and  the  fact  that  the  Julian  family  recognized  -^neas 
as  their  gentile  primary  ancestor, — all  contributed  to  give  to  the 
Roman  version  of  this  legend  the  preponderance  over  every  other. 
The  various  other  places  in  which  monuments  of  -^neas  were  found 
came  thus  to  be  represented  as  places  where  he  had  halted  for  a  time 
on  his  way  from  Troy  to  Latium.  But  though  the  legendary  preten- 
sions of  these  places  were  thus  eclipsed  in  the  eyes  of  those  who 
constituted  the  literary  public,  the  local  belief  was  not  extinguished; 
they  claimed  the  hero  as  their  permanent  property,  and  his  tomb  was 
to  them  a  proof  that  he  had  lived  and  died  among  them. 

Antenor,  who  shares  with  -<Eneas  the  favorable  sympathy  of  the 
Greeks,  is  said  by  Pindar  to  have  gone  from  Troy  along  with  Mene- 
laus  and  Helen  into  the  region  of  Kyr^ug  in  Libya.  But  according 
to  the  more  current  narrative,  he  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  a 
body  of  Eneti  or  Veneti  from  Paphlagonia,  who  had  come  as  allies  of 
Troy,  and  went  by  sea  into  the  inner  part  of  the  Adriatic  gulf, 
where  he  conquered  the  neighboring  barbarians  and  founded  the 
town  of  Patavium  (the  modern  Padua);  the  Veneti  in  this  region 
were  said  to  owe  their  origin  to  his  immigration.  We  learn  further 
from  Strabo  that  Opsikellas,  one  of  the  companions  of  Anten6r,  had 
continued  his  wanderings  even  into  IbSria,  and  that  he  had  there 
established  a  settlement  bearing  his  name. 

Thus  endeth  the  Trojan  war,  together  with  its  sequel,  the  disper- 
sion of  the  heroes,  victors  as  well  as  vanquished.  The  account  here 
given  of  it  has  been  unavoidably  brief  and  imperfect;  for  in  a  work 
intended  to  follow  consecutively  the  real  history  of  the  Greeks,  no 
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greater  space  can  be  allotted  even  to  the  most  splendid  gem  of  tli^& 
le<rendary  period.  Indeed,  although  it  would  be  easy  to  fill  a  lai^ 
volume  with  the  separate  incidents  which  have  been  introduced  iato 
the  "Trojan  cycle,"  tlie  misfortune  is  that  they  are  for  the  most  pai^ 
so  contradictory  as  to  exclude  all  possibility  of  weaving  them  in^ 
one  connected  narrative.  We  are  compelled  to  select  one  out  of  th^ 
number,  generally  without  any  solid  ground  of  preference,  and  the^ 
to  note  the  variations  of  the  rest.  No  one  who  has  not  studied  the 
original  documents  can  imagine  the  extent  to  which  this  discrepancy 
proceeds:  it  covers  almost  every  portion  and  fragment  of  the  tale. 

But  tliough  much  may  have  oeen  thus  omitted  of  what  the  reader 
might  expect  to  find  in  an  account  of  the  Trojan  war,  its  genuine 
character  has  been  studiously  preserved,  without  either  exaggeration 
or  abatement.     The  real  Trojan  war  is  that  which  was  recounted  l^ 
Homer  and  the  old  epic  poets,  and  continued  by  aU  the  lyric  «nd 
tragic  composers.     For  the  latter,  though  they  took  great  liberties 
with  the  particular  incidents,  and  introduced  to  some  extent  a  new 
moral  tone,  yet  worked  more  or  less  faithfully  on  the  Homeric  scale; 
and  even  Euripides,  who  departed  the  most  widel}^  from  the  feelings 
of  the  old  legend,  never  lowered  down  his  matter  to  the  analogy  of 
contemporary  life.     They  preserved  its  well  defined  object,  at  once 
righteous  and  romantic,  the  recover}' of  the  daughter  of  Zeus  and  sis- 
ter of  the  Dioskuri — its  mixed  agencies,  divine,  neroic,  and  human — 
the  colossal  force  and  deeds  of  its  chief  actors— its  vast  magnitude  and 
long  duration,  as  well  as  the  toils  which  the  conquerors  underwent, 
and  xthe  Nemesis  which  followed  upon  their  success.    And  these 
were  the  circumstances  which,  set  forth  in  the  full  blaze  of  epic  and 
tragic  poetry,  bestowed  upon  the  legend  its  powerful  and  imperisha- 
ble influence  over  the  Hellenic  mind.     The  enterprise  was  one  com- 
prehending all  the  members  of  the  Hellenic  body,  of  which  each 
individually  might  be  proud,  and  in  which,  nevertneless,  those  feel- 
ings of  jealous  and  narrow  patriotism,  so  lamentably  prevalent  in 
many  of  the  towns,  were  as  much  as  possible  excludea.     It  supplied 
them  with  a  grand  and  inexhaustible  object  of  common  sympathy, 
common  faith,  and  common  admiration;  and  when  occasions  arose 
for  bringing  together  a  Panhellenic  force  against  the  barbarians^ 
the  precedent  ot  the  Homeric  expedition  was  one  upon  which  the 
elevated  minds  of  Greece  could  dwell  with  the  certainty  of  rousing 
an  unanimous  impulse,  if  not  always  of  counterworking  sinister 
by-motives,  among  their  audience.     And  the  incidents  comprised  in 
tlie  Trojan  cycle  were  familiarized,  not  only  to  the  public  mind,  but 
also  to  the  public  eye,  by  innumerable  representations  both  cf  the 
'  sculptor  and  the  painter, — those  which  were  romantic  and  chivalrous 
being  better  adapted  for  this  purpose,  and  therefore  more  constantly 
employe4  than  any  other. 

Of  such  events  the  genuine  Trojan  war  of  the  old  epic  was,  for  the 
most  part,  composed.    Though  literally  believed,  reverentially  cher- 
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isHed,  and  numbered  among  tie  gigantic  phenomena  of  th6  past  by; 
the  Grecian  ptiblic,  it  is  in  the  eyes  of  modern  inquiry  essentially  a 
legend  and  nothing  more.  If  we  are  asked  whetlier  it  be  not  a 
legend  embodying  portions  of  historical  matter,  and  raised  upon  a 
basis  of  truth,— whether  there  may  not  really  have  occurred  lit  the  foot 
of  the  hill  of  Hium  a  war  purely  human  and  political,  without  gods, 
without  heroes,  without  Helen,  without  Amazons,  without  Ethiopians 
under  the  beautiful  son  of  E6s,  without  the  wooden  horse,  without 
the  characteristic  and  expressive  features  of  the  old  epical  war, — like 
the  mutilated  trunk  of  Del'phobus  in  the  under-world;  if  we  are  asked 
whether  there  was  not  really  some  such  historical  Trojan  war  as  tliis, 
our  answer  must  be  thatas  the  possibility  of  it  cannot  be  denied, 
80  neither  can  the  reality  of  it  be  affirmed.  We  possess  nothing  but 
the  ancient  epic  itself  without  any  independent  evidence;  had  it  been 
an  age  of  records,  indeed,  the  Homeric  epic,  in  its  exquisite  and  unsusr 
pecting  simplicity,  would  probably  never  have  come  into  existence. 
Whoever,  there  fore,  ventures  to  dissect  Homer,  Arktinus,  and  LeschSs, 
and  to  pick  out  ciertain  portions  as  matters  of  fact,  while  he  sets  aside 
the  rest  as  fiction,  miust  do  so  in  full  reliance  on  his  own  powers  of 
historical  divination,  without  any  means  either  of  proving  or  verify- 
ing his  conclusions.  Among  many  attempts,  ancient  as  well  as 
modern,  to  identify  real  objects  in  this  historical  darkness,  that  of 
Dio  Chrysostom  deserves  attention  for  its  extraordinary  boldness. 
In  his  oration  addressed  to  the  inhabitants  of  Ilium,  and  intended  to 
demonstrate  that  the  Trojans  were  not  only  blameless  as  to  the  origin 
of  the  war,  but  vietorious  in  its  issue,  he  overthrows  all  the  leading 
points  of  the  Homeric  narrative,  and  rewrites  nearly  the  w^hole  from 
beginning  to  end :  Paris  is  the  lawful  husband  of  Helen,  Achilles  is 
slain  by  Hectdr,  and  the  Greeks  retire  without  taking  Troy,  disgraced 
as  well  as  baffled.  Having  shown  without  difficulty  that  the  Iliad, 
if  it  be  looked  at  as  a  history,  is  full  of  gaps,  incongruities,  and  absurd- 
ities, he  proceeds  to  compose  a  more  plausible  narrative  of  his  own, 
which  he  tenders  as  so  much  authentic  matter  of  fact.  The  most 
important  point,  however,  which  his  oration  brings  to  view  is,  the 
literal  and  confiding  belief  with  which  the  Homeric  narrative  waa 
regarded,  as  if  it  were  actual  history,  not  only  by  the  inhabitants  oi 
Ilium,  but  also  by  the  general  Grecian  public. 

The  small  town  of  Ilium,  inhabited  by  ^ollc  Greeks,  and  raised 
Into  importance  only  by  the  legendary  reverence  attached  to  it, 
stood  upon  an  elevated  ridge  forming  a  spur  from  Mount  Ida,  rather 
more  than  three  miles  from  the  town  and  promontory  of  Sigeium, 
and  about  twelve  stadia,  or  less  than  two  miles,  from  the  sea  at  its 
nearest  point.  Prom  Sigeium  and  the  neighboring  town  of  Achil- 
leium  (with  its  monument  and  temple  of  Achilles),  to  the  town  of 
Rhoftteium  on  a  hill  higher  up  the  Hellespont  (with  its  monument 
and  chapel  of  Ajax  catled  the  Aianteium),  was  a  distance  of  sixty 
dt£ldia,  or*  about  seven  English  miles  in  the  straight  course  by  sea:  ia 
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the  intermediate  space  was  a  bay  and  an  adjoining  plain,  compre- 
hending the  embouchure  of  the  Scamander,  and  extending  to  the 
base  of  the  ridge  on  which  Ilium  stood.  This  plain  was  the  cele- 
brated plain  of  Troy,  in  which  the  great  Homeric  battles  were 
believed  to  have  taken  place:  the  portion  of  the  bay  near  to  Sigeium 
went  by  the  name  of  the  Naustathmon  of  the  Achseans  (i.e.,  the  spot 
where  they  dragged  their  ships  ashore),  and  wa^  accounted  lo  have 
been  the  camp  of  Agamemnon  and  his  vast  army. 

Historical  Ilium  was  founded,  according  to  the  questionable  state- 
ment of  Strabo,  during  the  last  dynasty  of  the  Lydian  kings,  that  is, 
at  some  period  later  than  720  B.C.     Until  after  the  days  of  Alexander 
the  Great — indeed,  until  the  period  of  Roman  preponderance— -it 
always  remained  a  place  of  inconsiderable  power  and  importance, 
as  we  learn  not  only  from  the  assertion  of  the  geographer,  but  also 
from  the  fact  that  Achilleium,  Sigeium,  and  Rhoeteiuni  Mere  all 
independent  of  it.    But,  inconsiderable  as  it  might  be,  it  was  the 
only  place  which  ever  bore  the  venerable  name  immortalized   bjr 
Homer.    Like  the  Homeric  Ilium,  it  had  its  temple  of  Ath^n^ 
wherein  she  Was  worshiped  as  the  presiding  goddess  of  the  toura: 
the   inhabitants    affirmed    that    Agamemndn    had    not    altogethei 
destroyed  the  town,   but  that  it  had  been  reoccupied  after   his 
departure,  and  had  never  ceased  to  exist.     Their  acropolis  was 
called  Pergamum,  and  in  it  was  shown  the  house  of  Priam  and  the 
altar  of  Zeus  Herkeius,  where  that  unhappy  old  man  bad  been  slain. 
Moreover,  there  were  exhibited,  in  the  temples,  panoplies  which  had 
been  worn  by  the  Homeric  heroes,  and  doubtless  many  other  reUca 
appreciated  by  admirers  of  the  Iliad. 

These  were  testimonies  which  few  persons  in  those  ages  were 
inclined  to  question,  when  combined  with  the  identity  of  name  and 
general  locality;  nor  does  it  seem  that  an)r  one  did  question  them  until 
the  time  of  D6m§trius  of  Sk6psis.    Hellanikus  expressly  described  this 
Ilium  as  being  the  Ilium  of  Homer,  for  which  assertion  Strabo  (or 
probably  D6m6trius,  from  whom  the  narrative  seems  to  be  copied) 
imputes  to  him  very  gratuitouly  an  undue   partiality  toward  the 
inhabitants  of  the  town.    Herodotus  relates  that  Xerxes,  in  his  march 
into  Greece,  visited  the  place,  went  up  to  the  Pergamum  of  Priam, 
inquired  with  much  interest  into  the  details  of  the  Homeric  siege, 
made  libations  to  the  fallen  heroes,  and  offered  to  the  Ath6n6  of 
Iliiim  his  magnificent  sacrifice  of  a  thousand  oxen:  he  probably 
represented  and  believed  himself  to   be  attacking  Greece  as  the 
avenger  of  the  Priamid  family.     The  Jjacedsemonian  admiral  Min- 
darus,  while  his  fleet  lay  at  Abydus,  went  personally  to  Ilium  to 
offer  sacrifice  to  Ath6n6,  and  saw  from  that  elevated  spot  the  battle 
fought  between  the  squadron  of  Dorieus  and  the  Athenians  off  the 
shore  near  Rhoeteium.     During  the  interval  between  the  Peloponne- 
sian  war  and  the  Macedonian  invasion  of  Persia,  Ilium  was  always 
garrisoned  as  a  strong  position:  but  its  domain  was  still  n«rrow,>aiid 
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did  not  extend  even  to  the  sea  which  was  so  near  to  it.  Alexander, ' 
on  crossing  the  Hellespont,  sent  his  army  from  Sestus  to  Abydus, 
under  Parmenio,  and  sailed  personally  from  Elseeus  in  the  Cher- 
sonese, after  having  solemnly  sacrified  at  the  Eiaeuntian  shrine  of 
Prdtesilaus,  to  the  harbor  of  the  Achseans  between  Sigeium  and 
RhoBteium.  He  then  ascended  to  Ilium,  sacrificed  to  the  Iliean 
AthSnS,  and  consecrated  in  her  temple  his  own  panoply,  in  exchange 
for  which  he  took  some  of  the  sacred  arms  there  suspended,  which 
were  said  to  have  been  preserved  from  the  time  of  the  Trojan  war. 
These  arms  were  carried  before  him  when  he  went  to  battle  by  his 
armor- bearers.  It  is  a  fact  still  more  curious,  and  illustrative  of  the  \ 
strong  working  of  the  old  legend  on  an  impressible  and  enunently 
religious  mind,  that  he  also  sacrificed  to  Priam  himself  on  the  very 
altar  of  Zeus  Herkeius  from  which  the  old  king  was  believed  to  have 
been  torn  by  Meoptolemus.  As  that  fierce  warrior  was  his  heroic 
ancestor  by  the  maternal  side,  he  desired  ^o  avert  from  himself  the 
anger  of  Priam  against  the  Achilleid  race. 

Alexander  made  to  the  inhabitants  of  Ilium  manv  munificent 
promises,  which  he  probably  would  have  executed  had  he  not  been 
prevented  l)y  untimely  death.  One  of  his  successors,  Antigonus, 
founded  the  city  of  Alexandreia  in  the  Trdad,  between  Sigeium  and 
the  more  southerly  promontory  of  Lektum;  compressing  into  it  the 
inhabitants  of  maay  of  the  neisrhboring  ^Eolic  towns  in  the  region  of 
Ida, — SkSpsis,  KebrSn,  Hamaxitus,  Kolduse,  and  Neandria, — though 
the  inhabitants  of  Sk§psis  were  subsequently  permitted  by  Lysim- 
achus  to  resume  their  own  city  and  autonomous  government.  Ilium, 
however,  remained  without  any  special  mark  of  favor  until  the 
arrival  of  the  Romans  in  Asia  and  their  triumph  over  Antiochus 
(about  190  B.C.).  Though  it  retained  its  walls  and  its  defensible 
position,  DSmStrius  of  SkSpsis,  who  visited  it  shortly  before  that 
event,  described  it  as  being  thon  in  a  state  of  neglect  and  poverty, 
many  of  the  houses  not  even  having  tiled  roofs.  In  this  dilapidated 
condition,  however,  it  was  still  mythically  recognized  both  by  Anti- 
ochus and  by  the  Roman  consul  Livius,  who  went  up  thither  to 
sacrifice  to  the  11  ieau  AthSn6.  The  Romans,  proud  of  their  origin 
from  Troy  and  ^Eneas,  treated  Ilium  with  signal  munificence;  not  only 
granting  to  it  immunity  from  tribute,  but  also  adding  to  its  domain 
the  neighboring  territories  of  Gergis,  Rhoeteium,  and  Sigeium — and 
making  the  Hieans  masters  of  the  whole  coast  from  the  Persea  (or 
continental  possessions)  of  Tenedos  (southward  of  Sigeium)  to  the 
boundaries  of  Dardanus,  which  had  its  own  title  to  legc^ndary  rever- 
ence as  the  special  sovereignty  of  ^neas.  The  inhabitants  of  Sige- 
ium made  such  resistance  to  this  loss  of  autonomy  that  their  city 
'  was  destroyed  by  the  Ilieans. 

The  dignity  and  power  of  Ilium  being  thus  prodigiously  enhanced, 
we  cannot  doubt  that  the  inhabitants  assumed  to  "themselves  exag- 
gerated   importance   as   the   recognized  parents  of  all-conquering 
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Home.  Partly,  we  may  naturally  suppose,  from  the  jealousies  thus 
aroused  on  the  part  of  their  neighbors  at  Sk^psis  and  Alexandreia 
TrOas — partly  from  the  pronounced  tendency  of  the  age  (in  which 
Krat6s  at  Pergamus  and  Aristarchus  at  Alexandria  divided  between 
them  the  palm  of  literary  celebrity)  toward  criticism  and  illustra- 
tion of  the  old  poets — a  blow  was  now  aimed  at  the  mythical  legiti- 
macy of  Ilium.  D^m^trius  of  Sk6psis,  one  of  the  most  laltorious  of 
the  Homeric  critics,  had  composed  thirty  books  of  comment  upon 
the  Catalogue  in  the  Diad:  Hestiaju,  an  authoress  of  Alexandreia 
Trdas,  had  written  on  the  same  subject:  both  of  them^  well- 
acquainted  with  the  locality,  remarked  that  the  vast  battles  described 
in  the  Iliad  could  not  be  packed  into  the  narrow  space  between 
Ilium  and  the  Naustathmon  of  the  Greeks;  the  more  so,  as  that 
space,  too  small  even  as  it  then  stood,  had  been  considerably 
enlarged  since  the  date  of  the  Iliad  by  deposits  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Skamander.  They  found  no  difficulty  in  pointing  out  topographical 
incongruities  and  impossibilities  as  to  the  incidents  in  the  Hind, 
which  they  professed  to  remove  by  the  starlHug  theory  that  the 
Homeric  Ilium  had  not  occupied  the  site  of  the  city  so  called.  There 
was  a  village,  called  the  village  of  the  Ilieans,  situated  rather  less 
than  four  miles  from  the  city  in  the  direction  of  Mount  Ida,  and 
further  removed  from  the  sea;  here,  they  afiijmed,  the  "holy  Troy" 
had  stood. 

No  positive  proof  was  produced  to  sustain  the  conclusion,  for 
Strabo  expressly  states  that  not  a  vestige  of  the  ancient  city 
remained  at  the  village  of  the  Ilieans.  But  the  fundamental  sup 
position  was  backed  by  a  second  accessory  supposition,  to  cxphiiu 
how  it  happened  that  all  such  vestiges  had  disappeared.  Never- 
theless, Strabo  adopts  the  unsupported  hypothesis  of  D6m6trius  as 
if  it  were  an  authenticated  fact — distinguishing  pointedly  between 
Old  and  New  Ilium,  and  even  censuring  Hellanikus  for  h.iving 
maintained  the  received  local  faith.  But  I  cannot  find  that  D6m6- 
trius  and  Hestisea  have  been  followed  in  this  respect  by  any  other 
writer  of  ancient  times,  excepting  Strabo.  Ilium  still  continued  to 
be  talked  of  and  treated  by  everyone  as  the  genuine  Homeric  Troy: 
the  cruel  jests  of  the  Roman  rebel  Fimbria,  when  he  sacked  the 
town  and  massacred  the  inhabitants — the  compensation  made  by 
Sylla,  and  the  pronounced  favor  of  Julius  Caesar  and  Augustus, — 
i  all  prove  this  continued  recognition  of  identity.  Arrian,  though  a 
I  native  of  Nicomedia,  holding  a  high  appointment  in  Asia  Minor, 
'  and  remarkable  for  the  exactness  of  his  topographical  notices, 
describes  the  visit  of  Alexander  to  Ilium,  without  any  suspicion  that 
the  place,  with  all  its  relics,  was  a  mere  counterfeit:  Aristid6s,  Die 
Chrysostom,  Pausanias,  Appian,  and  Plutarch  hold  the  same  lan- 
guage. But  modern  writers  seem,  for  the  most  part,  to  have  taken 
up  the  supposition  from  Strabo  as  implicitly  as  he  took  it  from 
DgmStrius.    They  call  Ilium  by  the  disrespectful  appellation  of  2iew 
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riium,  while  the  traveler  in  the  Tr6ad  looks  for  Old  Ilium  ns  if  it 
were  the  unquestionable  spot  where  Priam  had  lived  and  moved;  the 
name  is  even  formally  enrolled  on  the  best  maps  recently  prepared  of 
the  ancient  Trdad. 

Strabo  has  here  converted  into  geographical  matter  of  fact  an  hy- 
pothesis purely  gratuitous,  with  a  view  of  saving  the  accuracy  of  the 
Homeric  topography;  though  in  all  probability  the  locality  of  the 
pretended  old  Ilium  would  have  l^een  found  open  to  difficulties  not 
less  serious  than  those  which  it  was  introduced  to  obviate.  It  may 
be  true  that  DSmStrius  and  he  were  justified  in  tlieir  negative  argu- 
ment, so  as  to  show  that  the  battles  described  in  the  Iliad  could  not 
possibly  have  taken  place  if  the  city  of  Priam  had  stood  on  tlie  hill 
inhabited  by  the  Ilieans.  But  the  legendary  faith  subsisted  before, 
and  continued  without  abatement  afterward,  notwithstanding  such 
topographical  impossibilities.  Hellanikus,  Herodotus,  Mindarus,the 
guides  of  Xerxes  and  Alexander,  had  not  been  shocked  by  them: 
the  case  of  the  latter  is  the  strongest  of  all,  because  he  had  received 
the  best  education  of  his  time  under  Aristotle — he  was  a  passionate 
admirer  and  constant  reader  of  the  Iliad — he  was,  moreover,  person- 
ally familiar  with  the  movpmsnts  of  armies,  and  lived  at  a  time  when 
maps,  whioh  began  with  Anaxlmander,  the  disciple  of  Thal6s,  were 
at  least  known  to  all  who  sought  instruction.  Now  if,  notwith- 
standing such  advantages,  Alexander  fully  believed  in  the  identity 
of  Ilium,  unconscious  of  these  manjr  and  glaring  topographical  dif- 
ficulties, much  less  would  Homer  himself,  or  the  Homeric  auditors, 
be  likely  to  pay  attention  to  them,  at  a  period,  five  centuries  earlier, 
of  comparative  rudeness  and  ignorance,  when  prose  records  as  well 
as  geoffraphical  maps  were  totally  unknown.  The  inspired  poet 
might  describe,  and  his  hearers  would  listen  with  delight  to  the  tale, 
how  Hectdr,  pursued  by  Achilles,  ran  thrice  round  the  city  of  Troy, 
while  the  trembling  Trojans  were  all  huddled  into  the  city,  not  one 
daring  to  come  out  even  at  this  last  extremity  of  their  beloved  prince 
— and  while  the  Grecian  army  looked  on.  restraining  unwillingly 
their  uplifted  spears  at  the  nod  of  Achilles,  in  order  that  Hectdr 
might  perish  by  no  other  hand  than  his;  nor  were  they,  while 
absorbed  by  this  impressive  recital,  disposed  to  measure  distances  or 
calculate  topographical  possibilities  with  reference  to  the  site  of  the 
real  Ilium  The  mistake  consists  in  applying  to  Homer  and  to  the 
Homeric  siege  of  Troy,  criticisms  which  would  be  perfectly  just  if 
brought  to  bear  on  the  Athenian  siege  of  Syracuse,  as  described  by 
ThucydidOs,  in  the  Peloponnesian  war — but  which  are  not  more 
applicable  to  the  epic  narrative  than  they  would  be  to  the  exploits 
of  Araadis  or  Orlando. 

There  is  every  reason  for  presuming  that  the  Ilium  visited  by 
Xerxes  and  Alexander  was 'really  the  "holy  Ilium"  present  to  the 
mind  of  Homer;  and  if  so,  it  must  have  be^n  inhabited,  either  by 
Greeks  or  by  some  anterior  population,  at  a  period  earlier  than  that 
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"^vhicll  Strnbo  assigns.  History  recognizes  neither  Troy  the  city,  nor 
Trojans,  as  actually  existing;  but  the  extensive  region  called  Troas, 
or  tlie  Trdad  (more  properly  Trol'as),  is  known  both  to  Herodotus 
and  to  Thucydid^s:  it  seems  to  include  the  territory  westward  of  an 
imaginary  line  drawn  from  the  north-east  corner  of  the  Adramyttian 
gulf  to  the'Propontis  at  Parium,  since  both  Antandrus,  Kolonae,  and 
the  district  immediately  round  Ilium,  are  regarded  as  belonging  to 
the  Tr6ad.  Herodotus  further  notices  the  Teukrians  of  Gergis  (a 
township  conterminous  with  Ilium,  and  lying  to  the  eastward  of  the 
road  from  Ilium  to  Abydus),  considering  them  as  the  remnant  of  a 
larger  Teukrian  population  which  once  resided  in  the  country,  and 
which  had  in  yery  early  times  undertaken  a  vast  migration  from 
Asia  into  Europe.  To  that  Teukrian  population  he  thinks  that  the 
Homeric  Trojans  belonged:  and  by  later  writers,  especially  by  Vu*gil 
and  the  other  Romans,  the  names  Teukrians  and  Trojans  are 
employed  as  equivalents.  As  the  name  Trojans  is  not  mentioned  in 
any  contemporary  historical  monument,  so  the  name  TeuJcT^ans  never 
once  occurs  in  the  old  epic.  It  appears  to  have  been  fii*st  noticed  by 
the  elegiac  poet  Kallinus,  about  660  B.C.,  who  connected  it  with  an 
alleged'immigration  of  Teukrians  from  Krdte  into  the  region  round 
about  Ida.  Others  again  denied  this,  asserting  that  the  primitive 
ancestor,  Teukrus,  had  come  into  the  country  from  Attica,  and  that 
he  was  of  indigenous  origin,  born  from  Skamander  and  the  nymph 
Idsea — all  various  manifestations  of  that  eager  thirst  after  an  epony- 
mous hero  which  never  deserted  the  Greeks.  Gergithians  occur  m 
more  than  one  spot  in  ^olis,  even  so  far  southward  as  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Kymg :  the  name  has  no  place  in  Homer,  but  he  mentions 
Gorgythion  and  Kebriones  as  illegitimate  sons  pf  Priam,  thus  giving 
a  sort  of  epical  recognition  both  to  Gergis  and  Kebr^n.  As  Herod- 
otus calls  the  old  epical  Trojans  by  the  name  Teukrians,  so  the 
Attic  tragedians  call  them  Phrygians;  though  the  Homeric  hymn  to 
Aphrodite  represents  Phrygians  and  Trojans  as  completely  distinct, 
specially  noting  the  diversity  of  language ;  and  in  the  Hiad  the  Phry- 
gians are  simply  numbered  among  the  allies  of  Troy  from  the  far 
Ascania,  without  indication  of  any  more  intimate  relationship.  Nor 
do  the  tales  which  connect  Dardanus  with  Samothrace  and  Arcadia 
find  countenance  in  the  Homeric  poems,  wherein  Dardanus  is  the 
son  of  Zeus,  havin.^  no  root  an3rwhere  except  in  Dardania.  The 
mysterious  solemnities  of  Samothrace,  afterward  so  highly  venerated 
throughout  the  Grecian  world,  date  from  a  period  mych  later  than 
Homer;  and  the  religious  affinities  of  that  island  as  well  as  of  Kr^te  • 
with  the  territories  of  Phrygia  and  -^olis,  were  certain,  according  to 
the  established  tendency  of  the  Grecian  mind,  to  beget  stories  of  a 
common  genealogy. 

To  pass  from  this  legendary  world, — an  aggregate  of  streams  dis- 
tinct and  heterogeneous,  which  do  not  willingly  come  into  conflu- 
ence,  and  cannot  be  forced  to  intermix, — into  the  clearer  vision 
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afforded  by  Herodotus,  we  learn  from  him  that,  in  the  year  500  B.C., 
the  whole  coast-recion  from  Dardanus  southward  to  the  promontory 
of  Lektum  (including  the  town  of  Ilium),  and  from  Lektum  east- 
"ward  to  Adramyttium,  had  been  ^olized,  or  was  occupied  by  -^olic 
Greeks — likewise  the  inland  towns  of  SkSpsis  and  Kebr^n.  So  that 
if  we  draw  a  line  northward  from  Adramyttium  to  Kyzikus  on  the 
Propontis — throughout  the  whole  territory  westward  from  that  line, 
to  the  Hellespont  and  the  iEgean  sea,  all  the  considerable  towns 
•would  be  Hellenic.  With  the  exception  of  Gergis  and  the  Teukrian 
population  around  it,  all  the  toWns  worthy  of  note  were  either  Ionic 
or  ^olic.  A  century  earlier,  the  Teukrian  population  would  have 
embraced  a  wider  range — perhaps  Sk^psis  and  Kebr6n,  the  latter  of 
•which  places  was  colonized  by  Greeks  from  Kym^:  a  century  after- 
ward, during  the  satrapy  of  Pharnabazus,  it  appears  that  Gergis 
Lad  become  Hellenized  as  well  as  the  rest.  The  four  towns,  Ilium, 
Gergis,  Kebr§n,  and  Sk6psis,  all  in  lofty  and  strong  positions,  were 
distinguished  each  by  a  solemn  worship  and  temple  of  Ath^n6,  and 
"by  the  recognition  of  that  goddess  as  their  special  patroness. 

The  author  of  the  Iliad  conceived  the  whole  of  this  region  as 
occupied  hy  people  not  Greek, — Trojans,  Dardanians,  Lykians, 
Lelegians,  Pelasgians,  and  Kilikians.  He  recognizes  a  temple  and 
worship  of  Ath§n6  in  Ilium,  though  the  goddess  is  bitterly  hostile  to 
the  Trojans:  and  Arktinus  described  the  Palladium  as  the  capital 
protection  of  the  city.  But  perhaps  the  most  remarkable  feature  of 
identity  between  the  Homeric  and  the  historical  JEolis  is  the  solemn 
and  diffused  worship  of  the  Sminthian  Apollo.  Chrys^,  Killa,  and 
Tenedos,  and  more  than  one  place  called  Sminthium,  maintain  the 
surname  and  invoke  the  protection  of  that  god  during  later  times, 
just  as  they  are  emphatically  described  to  do  by  Homer. 

When  it  is  said  that  the  Post-Homeric  Greeks  gradually  Hellenized 
this  entire  region,  we  are  not  to  understand  that  the  whole  previous 
population  either  retired  or  was  destroyed.  The  Greeks  settled  in 
the  leading  and  considerable  towns,  which  enabled  them  both  to 
protect  one  another  and  to  gratify  their  predominant  tastes.  Partly 
by  force — but  greatly  also  by  that  superior  activity  and  power  of 
assimilating  foreign  ways  of  thought  to  their  own  which  distin- 
guished them  from  the  beginning — they  invested  all  the  public  fea- 
tures and  management  of  the  town  with  an  Hellenic  air,  distributed 
all  about  it  their  gods,  their  heroes,  and  their  legends,  and  rendered ; 
their  language  the  medium  of  public  administration,  religious  songs  ? 
and  addresses  to  the  gods,  and  generally  for  communications  wherein 
any  number  of  persons  were  concerned.  But  two  remarks  are  here 
to  be  made:  first,  in  doing  this  they  could  not  avoid  taking  to  them- 
selves more  or  less  of  that  which  belonged  to  the  parties  with  whom 
they  fraternized,  so  that  the  result  was  not  pure  Hellenism;  next, 
that  even  this  was  done  only  in  the  towns,  without  being  fully 
extended  to  the  territorial  domain  around,  or  to  those  smaller  town- 
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ships  which  stood  to  the  town  in  a  dependent  relation.  The  iEolic 
and  Ionic  Greeks  borrowed,  from  the  Asiatics  whom  they  had  Hel- 
lenized,  musical  instruments  and  new  laws  of  rhythm  and  melody, 
which  they  knew  how  to  turn  to  account:  they  further  adopted  more 
or  less  of  those  violent  and  maddening  religious  rites,  manifested 
occasionally  in  self-inflicted  suffering  and  mutilation,  which  weit; 
indigenous  in  Asia  Minor  in  worship  of  the  Great  Mother.  The 
religion  of  the  Greeks  in  the  region  of  Ida,  as  well  as  at  Kyzik^:^s, 
was  more  orgiastic  than  the  native  worship  of  Greece  proper,  just  as 
that  of  Lampsacus,  Priapus,  and  Parium  was  more  licentious.  iVom 
the  Teukrian  region  of  Gergis,  and  from  the  Gergithes  near  KymS, 
sprang  the  original  Sibylline  prophecies,  and  the  le^ndiary  Sibyll 
who  plays  so  important  a  part  m  the  tale  of  -^neas.  The  mythe  of 
the  Sibyll,  whose  prophecies  are  supposed  to  be  heard  in  the  hoUov 
blast  bursting  out  from  obscure  caverns  and  apertures  in  the  rocks, 
was  indigenous  among  the  Gergithian  Teukrians,  and  passed  from 
theKymseans  in  -^olis,  along  with  the  other  circumstances  of  the  tale 
of  jEneas  to  their  brethren,  the  inhabitants  of  Cumse  in  Italy.  The 
date  of  the  Gergithian  Sibyll,  or  ratlier  of  the  circulation  of  her  sup- 
posed prophecies,  is  placed  during  the  reign  of  Cioesus,  a  period 
when  Gergis  was  thoroughly  Teukrian.  33er  prophecies,  though 
embodied  in  Greek  verses,  had  their  root  in  a  Teukrian  soil  and  feel- 
ings; and  the  promises  of  future  empire  which  tliey  so  liberally  make 
to  the  fugitive  hero  escaping  from  the  flames  of  Troy  into  Italy, 
become  interesting  frona  the  remarkable  way  in  whicii  they  were 
realized  by  Rome. 

At  what  time  Iliurn  and  Dardanus  became  JEolized,  we  have  no 
infornaation.  We  find  the  Mitylenseans  in  possession  of  Sigeium  in 
the  time  of  the  poet  Alkaeus,  about  600  B.C. ;  and  the  Auienians, 
during  the  reign  of  Peisistratus,  having  wrested  it  from  them  and 
trying  to  maintain  their  possession,  vindicate  tjie  proceeding  by  say- 
ing that  they  had  as  much  right  to  it  as  the  Mitylenseans,  **  for  the 
latter  had  no  more  claim  to  it  than  any  of  the  other  Greeks  who  had 
aided  Menelaus  in  avenging  the  abduction  of  Helen."  This  is  a 
very  remarkable  incident  as  attesting  the  celebrity  of  the  legend  of 
Troy,  and  the  value  of  a  mythical  title  in  international  disputes — yet 
seemingly  implying  that  the  establishment  of  the  Mitylenseans  oa 
that  spot  must  have  been  sufficiently  recent.  The  country  near  the 
junction  of  the  Hellespont  and  the  rro^ntis  is  represented  as  origi- 
nally held  by  Bebrykian  Thracians,  while  Abydus  was  first  occupied 
by  Milesian  colonists  in  the  reign  and  by  the  permission  of  the 
Lydian  king,  Gyg^s— to  whom  the  whole  Trdad  and  the  neighboring 
territory  belonged,  and  upom  whom  therefore  the  Teukrians  of  Ida 
must  have  been  dependent.  This  must  have  been  about  700  B.C.,  a 
period  considerably  earlier  than  the  Mitylenaean  occupation  of  Sige- 
ium. Lampsacus  and  Psesus,  on  the  neighboring  shores  of  the-Pro- 
pontis,  were  also  Milesian  colonies,  though  we  do  not  know  theur 
date:  Parium  was  jointly  settled  from  Miletus,  Erythrae,  and  Parus. 
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CHAPTER  XVL 

GBECIAN    MTTHES,    AS    UNDERSTOOD,    FELT,    AND    INTERPRETED    BY 
THE  GREEKS  THEMSELVES. 

The  preceding  sections  have  been  intended  to  exhibit  a  sketch  of 
that  uanative  matter,  so  abundant,  so  characteristic,  and  so  interest- 
ing, out  of  which  early  Grecian  history  and  chronology  have  been 
extracted.  Raised  originally  by  hands  unseen  and  from  data  unas- 
signable, it  existed  first  in  the  shape  of  floating  talk  among  the 
people,  from  whence  a  large  portion  of  it  passed  into  the  song  of  the 
pr^ets,  who  multiplied,  transformed,  and  adorned  it  in  a  thousand 
various  ways. 

These  mythes  or  current  stories,  the  spontaneous  and  earliest 
pjrowth  of  the  Grecian  mind,  constituted  at  the  same  time  the  entire 
intellectual  stock  of  the  age  to  which  they  belonged.  They  are  the 
common  root  of  all  those  different  ramifications  into  which  the  men- 
tal activity  of  the  Greeks  subsequently  diverged;  containing,  as  it 
were,  the  preface  and  germ  of  the  positive  history  and  philosophy, 
the  dogmatic  theology,  and  the  professed  romance,  which  we  shall 
hereafter*trace  each  in  its  separate  development.  They  furnished 
aliment  to  the  curiosity,  and  solution  to  the  vague  doubts  and  aspira- 
tions of  the  age;  they  explained  the  origin  of  those  customs  and 
standing  peculiarities  with  which  men  were  familiar;  they  impressed 
moral  lessons,  awakened  patriotic  sympathies,  and  exhibited  in  detail 
the  shadowy,  but  anxious,  presentiments  of  the  vul<jar  as  to  the 
agency  of  the  gods:  moreover,  they  satisfied  that  cravmg  for  adven- 
ture and  appetite  for  the  marvelous  which  has  in  modern  times 
become  the  province  of  fiction  propter. 

It  is  difficult,  we  may  say  impossible,  for  a  man  of  mature  age  to 
carry  l)ack  his  mind  to  his  conceptions  such  as  they  stood  when  he 
was  a  child,  growing  naturally  out  of  his  imagination  and  feelings, 
"Working  .upon  a  scanty  stock  of  materials,  and  borrowing  from 
authorities  whom  he  blindly  followed  but  imperfectly  apprehended. 
A  similar  difficulty  occurs  when  we  attempt  to  place  ourselves  in  the 
historical  and  quasi-philosophical  point  of  view  which  the  ancient 
mythes  present  to  us.  We  can  follow  perfectly  the  imagination  and 
feeling  which  dictated  these  tales,  and  we  can  admire  and  sympathize 
with  them  as  animated,  sublime,  and  affecting  poetry;  but  we  are 
too  much  accustomed  to  matter  of  fact  and  philosophy  of  a  positive 
kind  to  be  able  to  conceive  a  time  when  these  beautiful  fancies  were 
construed  literally  and  accepted  as  serious  reality. 

Nevertheless,  it  is  obvious  that  Grecian  mythes  cannot  be  either 
understood  or  appreciated  except  with  reference  to  the  system  of 
conceptions  and  belief  of  the  ages  in  -vfhich  they  arose.  We  must 
suppose  a  public  not  reading  and  writing,  but  seeing,  hearing,  and 
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telling— destitute  of  all  records,  and  careless  as  well  as  ignorant  of 
positive  histonr  with  its  indispensable  tests,  yet  at  the  same  time 
i  curious  and  mil  of  eagerness  for  new  or  impressive  incidents — 
strangers  even  to  the  rudiments  of  positive  philosophy  and  to  the 
idea  of  invariable  sequences  of  nature  either  in  the  physical  or  moral 
world,  yet  requiring  some  connecting  theory  to  interpret  and  regu- 
larize the  phenomena  before  them.  Sncli  a  theory  was  supplied  by 
the  spontaneous  inspirations  of  an  early  fancy,  which  supposed  the 
habitual  agency  of  beings  intelligent  and  voluntary  like  tliemselves, 
but  superior  in  extent  of  power,  and  different  in  peculiarity  of  attri- 
butes. In  the  geographical  ideas  of  the  Homeric  period,  the  earth 
was  flat  and  round,  with  the  deep  and  gentle  ocean-stream  flowing 
around  and  returning  into  itself:  Chronology,  or  means  of  measuring 
past  time,  there  existed  none.  Nevertheless,  unobserved  regions 
might  be  described,  the  forgotten  past  unfolded,  and  the  unknown 
future  predicted — through  particular  men  specially  inspired  by  the 
gods,  or  endowed  b)r  them  with  that  peculiar  vision  which  detected 
and  interpreted  passing  si^ns  and  omens. 

If  even  the  rudiments  of  scientific  geography  and  physics,  now  so 
universally  diffused  and  so  invaluable  as  a  security  agafnst  error  and 
delusion,  were  wanting  in  this  early  stage  of  society,  their  place  was 
abundantly  supplied  by  vivacity  of  imagination  and  by  personifying 
sympath5^  The  unbounded  tendency  of  the  Homeric  Greeks  to 
multiply  fictitious  persons,  and  to  construe  interesting  or  formidable 

Shenomena  into  manifestations  of  design,  is  above  all  things  here  to 
e  noticed,  because  the  form  of  personal  narrative,  imiversal  in  their 
mythes,  is  one  of  its  many  consequences.     Their  polytheism  (com- 
prising some  elements  of  an  original  fetichism,  in  which  particular 
objects  had  themselves  been  supposed  to  be  endued  with  life,  volition, 
ana  design)  recognized  agencies  of  unseen  beings  identified  and  con- 
founded with  the  different  localities  and  departments  of  the  physical 
World.    Of  such  beings  there  were  numerous  varieties,  and   many 
gradations  both  in  power  and  attributes;  there  were  differences  of 
age,  sex,  and    local    residence,  relations  both  conjugal  and   filial 
between  them,  and  tendencies  sympathetic  as  well  as  repugnant. 
The  gods  formed  a  sort  of  political  community  of  their  own,  which 
had  its  hierarchy,  its  distribution  of  ranks  and  duties,  its  contentions 
for  power  and  occasional  revolutions,  its  public  meetings  in  the  agora 
of  Olympus,  and  its  multitudinous  banquets  or  festivals.     The  great 
Olympic  gods  were,  in  fact,  only  the  most  exalted  among  an  aggre- 
gate of  quasi-human  or  ultra-human  personages, — daemons,  heroes, 
nymphs,  eponymous  (or  name-giving)  genii,   identified  with    each 
river,  mountain,  cape,  town,  village,  or  known   circumscription  of 
territory, — besides  horses,  bulls,   and  dogs,   of  immortal  breed  and 
peculiar  attributes,  and  monsters  of  strange  lineaments  and  combina- 
tions, "Gorgons  and  Harpies  and  Chimseras  dire."    As  there  were 
in  every  gens  or  family  special  gentile  deities  and  foregone  ancestors 
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who  watched  over  its  members,  forming  in  each  the  characteristic ' 
symbol  ancl  recognized  guarantee  of  their  union,  so  there  seem  to 
liave  been  in  each  guild  or  trade  peculiar  beings  wliose  vocation  it 
was  to  co-operate  or  to  impede  in  various  stages  of  the  business. 

The  extensive  and  multiform  personifications  here  faintly  sketched 
pervaded  in  every  direction  the  nK.'ntal  system  of  the  Greeks,  and 
were  identified  intimately  both  with  their  conception  and  with  tlieir 
description  of  phenomena,  present  as  well  as  past.  Tliat  which  to  us 
is  interesting  as  the  mere  creation  of  an  exuberant  fancy,  was  to  the 
Greek  genuine  and  venerated  reality.  The  earth  and  the  solid  heaven 
(Gaea  and  Uranos)  were  both  conceived  and  sp>oken  of  by  him  as 
endowed  with  appetite,  feeling,  sex,  and  most  of  the  various  attri- 
butes of  humanity.  Instead  of  a  sun  such  as  we  now  see,  subject  to 
astronomical  laws,  and  forming  the  center  of  a  system  the  changes 
of  which  we  can  ascertain  and  foreknow,  he  saw  the  great  god 
H^lois,  mounting  his  chariot  in  the  morning  in  the  east,  reaching  at 
midday  the  height  of  the  solid  heaven,  and  arriving  in  the  evening 
at  the  western  horizon,  with  horses  fatigued  and  desirous  of  repose. 
Helios,  having  favorite  spots  wherein  his  beautiful  cattle  grazed, 
took  pleasure  m  contemplating  them  during  the  course  of  his  jour- 
ney,' and  was  sorely  displeased  if  any  mtm  slew  or  injured  them:  he 
had,  moreover,  sons  and  daughters  on  earth,  and  as  his  all-seeing  eye 
penetrated  everywhere,  he  was  sometimes  in  a  situation  to  reveal 
secrets  even  to  tlje  gods  themselves — while  on  other  occasions  he 
was  constrained  to  turn  aside  in  order  to  avoid  contemplating  scenes 
of  abomination.  To  us  these  now  appear  puerile,  though  pleasing 
fancies),  but  to  an  Homeric  Greek  they  seemed  perfectly  natural  and 
plausible.  In  his  view,  the  description  of  the  sun  as  given  in  a  mod- 
ern astronomical  treatise  would  have  appeared  not  merely  absurd, 
but  repulsive  and  impious.  Even  in  later  times,  when  the  positive 
spirit  of  inquiry  had  made  considerable  progress,  Anaxagoras  and 
other  astronomers  incurred  the  charge  of  blasphemy  for  dispersoni- 
fying  Helios,  and  trying  to  assign  invariable  laws  to  the  solar  phe- 
nomena. Personifying  fiction  was  in  this  way  blended  by  the 
Homeric  Greeks  with  their  conception  of  the  physical  phenomena 
before  them,  not  simply  in  the  way  of  poetical  ornament,  but  as  a 
genuine  portion  of  their  every-day  belief. 

The  gods  and  heroes  of  the  land  and  the  tribe,  belonged,  in  the 
conception  of  a  Greek,  alike  to  the  present  and  to  the  past:  he  wor- 
shiped in  their  groves  and  at  their  festivals;  he  invoked  their  protec- 
tion, and  believed  in  their  superintending  guardianship,  even  in  his 
own  day :  but  their  more  special,  intimate,  and  sympathizing  agency 
was  cast  back  into  the  unrecorded  past.  To  give  suitable  utterance 
to  this  general  sentiment — to  furnish  body  and  movement  and  detail 
to  these  divine  and  heroic  pre-existences,  which  were  conceived 
only  in  shadowy  outline, — to  lighten  up  the  dreams  of  what  the  past 
must  have  been  in  the  minds  of  those  who  knew  not  what  it  really 
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had  been — such  was  the  spontaneous  aim  and  inspiration  of  produc- 
tive pcnius  ill  the  community,  and  such  were  the  purposes  which  the 
Grecian  mythes  pre-eminently  accomplished. 

The  love  of  antiquities,  \^hich  Tacitus  notices  as  so  prevalent 
among  tlie  Greeks  of  his  day,  was  one  of  the  earliest,  m'ost  dumblc, 
and  the  most  widely  diffused  of  the  national  propensities.  But  the 
antiquities  of  every  state  were  divine  and  heroic,  reproducing  tlic 
lineaments,  but  disregarding  the  measure  and  hmits,  of  ordinary 
humanity.  The  gods  formed  the  starting-point,  beyond  which  no 
man  thought  of  looking,  though  some  gods  were  more  ancient  than 
others:  their  progeny,  the  heroes,  many  of  them  sprung  from  human 
mothers,  constitute  an  intermediate  linj:  between  god  and  man. 
The  ancient  epic  usually  recognize  s  the  presence  of  a  multitude  of 
nameless  men,  but  they  are  introduced  chiefly  for  the  purpose  cf 
filling  the  scene,  and  of  executing  the  orders,  celebrating  the  valor, 
and  bringing  out  the  personality,  of  a  few  divine  or  heroic  cbarac- 
tera.  It  was  the  glory  of  bards  and  stoiy -tellers  to  be  able  to  satisfy 
those  religious  and  patriotic  predispositions  of  the  public  which 
caused  the  primary  demand  for  their  tales,  and  which  were  of  a 
nature  eminently  inviting  and  expansive.  For  Grecian  religion  was 
many-sided  and  many-colored;  it  comprised  a  great  multiplicity  of 
persons,  together  witn  much  diversity  in  the  types  of  character;  it 
divinized  every  vein  and  attribute  of  humanity,  the  lofty  as  well  as 
the  mean — the  tender  as  well  as  the  warlike — tliQ  self-devoting  and 
adventurous  as  well  as  the  laughter-loving  and  sensual.  We  shall 
hereafter  reach  a  time  when  philosophers  protested  against  such 
identification  of  the  gods  with  the  more  vulgar  appetites  and  enjoy- 
ments, believing  that  nothing  except  the  spiritual  attributes  of  man 
could  properly  be  transferred  to  superhuman  beings,  and  drawing 
their  predicates  respecting  the  gods  exclusively  from  what  was  awful, 
majestic,  and  terror-striking  in  human  affairs.  Such  restrictions  on 
the  religious  fancy  were  continually  on  the  increase,  and  the  mystic 
and  didactic  stamp  which  marked  the  last  centuiy  of  paganism  in 
the  days  of  Julian  and  Libanius,  contrasts  forcibly  with  the  concrete 
and  vivacious  forms,  full  of  vigorous  impulse  and  alive  to  all  the 
capricious  gusts  of  the  human  temperament,  which  people  the  Ho- 
meric Olympus.  At  present,  however,  we  have  only  to  consider  the 
early,  or  Homeric  and  Hesiodic  paganism,  and  its  operations  in  the 
genesis  of  the  mythical  narratives.  We  cannot  doubt  that  it  sujv 
plied  the  most  powerful  stimulus,  and  the  only  one  which  the  times 
admitted,  to  the  creative  faculty  of  the  people;  as  well  from  the 
sociability,  the  gradations,  and  the  mutual  action  and  reaction  of  its 
gods  and  heroes,  as  from  the  amplitude,  the  variety,  and  the  purely 
human  cast  of  its  fundamental  types. 

Though  we  may  thus  explain  the  mythopceic  fertility  of  the  Greeks, 
I  am  far  from  pretending  that  we  can  render  any  sufficient  account 
of  the  supreme  beauty  of  their  chief  epic  and  artistieal  productions. 
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There  h  soniething  in  the  first-rate  productions  of  individual  genius 
which  lies  beyond  the  compass  of  piiilosophical  theory :  the  special 
breath  of  the  Muse  (to  speak  the  language  of  ancient  Greece)  must  be 
present  in  order  to  give  them  being.  Even  among  her  votaries,  many 
are  called,  but  few  are  chosen;  and  the  peculiarities  of  those  few 
remain  as  yet  her  own  secret.  ' 

"We  shall  not,  however,  forget  that  Grecian  language  was  also  an 
indispensable  requisite  to  the  growth  and  beauty  of  Grecian  mythes 
— its  richness,  its  flexibility  and  capacity  of  new  combinations,  its 
vocalic  abundance  and  metrical  pronunciation;  and  many  even 
among  its  proper  names,  by  their  analogy  to  words  really  significant, 
gave  direct  occasion  to  explanatory  or  ilhistrative  stories.  Etymo- 
logical mythes  are  found  in  sensible  proportion  among  the  whole 
number. 

To  understand  properly,  then,  the  Grecian  mythes,  we  must  try  to 
identify  ourselves  with  the  state  of  mind  of  the  original  mythopoeic 
age;  a  process  not  very  easy,  since  it  requires  us  to  adopt  a  string  of 
poetical  fancies  not  simply  as  realities,  but  as  the  governing  realities 
of  the  mental  system:  yet  a  process  which  would  only  reproduce 
something  analogous  to  our  own  childhood.  The  age  was  one  des- 
titute both  of  recorded  history  and  of  {positive  science,  but  full  of 
imagination  and  sentiment  ana  religious  impressibility.  Prom  these 
sources  sprung  that  multitude  of  supposed  persons  around  whom  all 
combinations  of  sensible  phenomena  were  grouped,  and  towanl 
-whom  curiosity,  sympathies,  and  reverence  were  earnestly  directed. 
Tlie  adventures  of  such  persons  were  the  only  aliment  suited  at  once 
both  to  the  appetites  and  to  the  comprehension  of  an  early  Greek; 
and  the  mythes  which  detailed  them,  while  powerfully  interesting 
his  emotions,  furnished  to  him  at  the  same  time  a  quasi-history  and 
quasi-philosophy.  They  filled  up  the  vacuum  of  the  unrecorded 
past,  and  explained  many  of  the  puzzling  incognita  of  the  present. 
Nor  need  we  wonder  that  the  same  plausibility  which  captivated  his 
imagination  and  his  feelings,  was  sufficient  to  engender  spontaneous 
belief;  or  rather  that  no  question,  as  to  truth  or  falsehood  of  the 
narrative,  suggested  itself  to  his  mind.  His  faith  is  ready,  literal 
and  uninquinng,  apart  from  all  thought  of  discriminating  fact  from 
fiction,  or  of  detecting  hidden  and  symbolized  meaning;  it  is  enough 
that  what  he  hears  be  intrinsically  plausible  and  seductive,  and  that 
there  be  no  special  cause  to  provoke  doubt.  And  if,  indeed,  thcro  : 
-were,  the  poet  overrules  such  doubts  by  the  hoJy  and  all-sufficient  j 
authority  of  the  Muse,  whose  omniscience  is  tlie  warrant  for  his ' 
recital,  as  her  inspiration  is  the  cause  of  his  success. 

The  state  of  mind,  and  the  relation  of  speaker  to  hearers,  thus 
depicted,  stand  clearly  marked  in  the  terms  and  tenor  of  the  ancient 
epic,  if  we  only  put  a  plain  meaning  upon  what  we  read.  The  poet- 
like  the  prophet,  whom  he  so  much  resembles— sings  under  heavenly 
guidance,  inspired  by  the  goddess  to  whom  he  has  prayed  for  her 
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assisting  impulse.     She  puts  the  word  into  his  mouth  and  the  inci- 
dents into  bis  mind:  he  is  a  privileged  man,  chosen  as  her  organ  and. 
speaking  from  her  revelations.     As  the  Muse  grants  the  gift  of  son^ 
to  whom  she  will,  so  she  sometimes  in  her  anger  snatches  it  away, 
and  the  most  consummate  human  genius  is  then  left  silenc  and  help- 
less.    It  is  true  that  those  exi)ressions,  of  the  Muse  inspiring  and  the 
poet  singing  a  tale  of  past  times,  have  passed  from  the  ancient  epic 
to  compositions  produced  under  very  different  circumstances,   and 
have  now  degenerated  into  umueaning  forms  of  speech ;  but   they 
gained  currency  originally  in  their  genuine  and  literal  acceptation. 
If  poets  had  from  the  beginning  written  or  recited,  the  predicate  of 
singing  would  never  have  been  ascril)ed  to  them;  nor  would  it  evir 
have  become  customarv  to  employ  the  name  of  the  Muse  as  a  die  to 
be  stamped  on  licensed  fiction,  unless  the  practice  had  begun  when 
lier  agency  was  invoked  and  hailed  in  perfect  good  faith.     Belief, 
the  fruit  oi  deliberate  inquiry  and  a  rational  fcrutiny  of  evidence,  is 
in  such  an  age  unknown.     The  simple  faith  of  the  lime  slides  in 
unconsciously,  when  the  imagination  and  feeling  are  exalted ;  and 
inspired  authority  is  at  once  understood,  easily  admitted,  and  im- 
Vlicitly  confided  m.  , 

The  word  mythe  {juvOo?,  fabvia,  story),  in  ils  original  meaning,    ' 
/signified  simply  a  statement  or  current  narrative,  without  any  con-   ! 
notative  implication  either  of  truth  or  falsehood.    Subf-equently  the 
meaning  of  the  word  (in  Latin  and  English  as  well  as  in  Greek) 
changed,  and  came  to  carry  with  it  the  idea  of  an  old  personal  nar- 
rative, always  uncertified,  sometimes  untrue  or  avowealy  fictitious. 
And  this  change  was  the  result  of  a  silent  alteration  in  the  mental 
state  of  the  society—of  a  transition  on  the  part  of  the  superior  minds 
(and  more  or  less  on  the  part  of  all)  to  a  stricter  and  more  elevate  d 
canon  of  credibility,  in   consequence  of  familiarity  with  recorded 
history  and  its  essential  tefts.  aflBrmative  as  well  as  negative.  Among 
the  original  hearers  of  the  mythes,  all  such  tests  were  unknown ; 
they  had  not  yet  learned  the  lesson  of  critical  disbelief;  the  mythe 
passed  unquestioned  from  the  mere  fact  of  its  currency,  and  from  its 
harmony  with  existing  sentiments  and  preconceptions.     The  very 
circumstances  which  contributed  to  rob  it  of  literal  belief  in  after- 
time,  strengthened  its  hold  upon  the  mind  of  the  Homeric  man.     He 
looked  for  wonders  and  unusual  combinations  in  the  past;  he  expected 
to  hear  of  gods,  heroes,  and  men.  moving  and  operating  together 
upon  earth;  he  piotured  to  himself  the  fore-time  as  a  theater  in 
which  the  gods  interfered  directly,  obviously,  and  frequently,  for 
the  protection  of  their  favorites  and  the  punishment  of  their  foes. 
The  rational  conception,  then  only  dawning  in  his  mind,  of  a  sys- 
tematic course  of  nature,  was  absorbed  by  this  fervent  and  lively 
faith.    And  if  he  could  have  been  supplied  with  as  perfect  and 
philosophical  a  history  of  his  own  real  past  time  as  we  are  now 
enabled  to  furnish  with  regard  to  the  last  century  of  Englaad  or 
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France,  faithfully  recording  all  the  successive  events,  and  accounting 
for  them  by  known  positive  laws,  but  introducing  no  special  inter- 
ventions of  Zeus  and  Apollo— such  a  history  would  have  appeared 
to  him  not  merely  unholy  and  unimpressive,  but  destitute  of  all 
plausibility  or  title  to  credence.  It  would  have  provoked  in  him  the 
same  feeling  of  incredulous  aversion  as  a  description  of  the  sun  (to 
repeat  the  previous  illustration)  in  a  modem  book  on  scientiiic 
astronomy. 

To  us  these  mythes  are  interesting  fictions;  to  the  Homeric  and 
Hesiodic  audience  they  were  **rerum  divinarum  et  humananim 
flcientia," — an  aggregate  of  religious,  physical,  and  historical  revela- 
tions, rendered  more  captivating,  but  not  less  true  and  real,  by  the 
bright  coloring  and  fantastic  shapes  in  which  they  were  presented. 
Throughout  the  whole  of  "  mythe-bearing  Hellas  they  formed  the 
staple  of  the  uninstructed  Greek  mind,  upon  which  history  and 
philosophy  were  by  so  slow  degrees  superinduced;  and  they  continued 
to  be  the  aliment  of  ordinary  thought  and  conversation,  even  after 
history  and  philosophy  had  partially  supplanted  the  mythical  faith 
among  the  leading  men,  and  disturbed  it  more  or  less  in  the  ideas  of 
all.  The  men,  the  women,  and  the  children  of  the  remote  d6mes 
and  villages  of  Greece,  to  whom  Thucydid^s,  Hippokrat^s,  Aristotle, 
or  Hipparchus  were  unknown,  still  continued  to  dwell  upon  the  local 
fables  which  formed  their  religious  and  patriotic  antiquity.  And 
Pansanias,  even  in  his  time,  heard  everywhere  divine  or  heroic 
legends  yet  alive,  precisely  of  the  type  of  the  old  epic;  he  found  the 
conceptions  of  religious  and  mythical  faith  co-existent  with  those  of 
positive  science,  and  contending  against  them  at  more  or  less  of  odds, 
according  to  the  temper  of  the  mdividual.  Now  it  is  the  remarkable 
characteristic  of  the  Homeric  age,  that  no  such  co-existence  or  con- 
tention had  yet  begun.  The  religious  and  mythical  point  of  view 
covers,  for  the  most  part,  all  the  phenomena  of  nature;  while  the 
conception  of  invariable  sequence  exists  only  in  the  background, 
itself  personified  under  the  name  of  the  M(Br89,  or  Pates,  and  pro- 
duced generally  as  an  exception  to  the  omnipotence  of  Zeus  for  all 
ordinary  purposes.  Voluntary  agents,  visible  and  invisible,  impel 
and  govern  everything.  Moreover,  this  point  of  view  is  universal 
throughout  the  community — adopted  with  equal  fervor,  and  carried 
out  with  equal  consistency,  by  the  loftiest  minds  and  by  the  lowest. 
The  great  man  of  that  day  is  he  who,  penetrnted  like  others  with  the 
general  faith,  and  never  once  imagining  any  other  system  of  nature 
than  the  agency  of  these  voluntary  Beings,  can  clothe  them  in  suit- 
able circumstances  and  details,  and  exhibit  in  living  body  and  action 
those  types  which  his  hearers  dimly  prefigure. 

History,  philosophy,  etc.,  properly'  so  called  and  conforming  to 
our  ideas  (of  which  the  subsequent  Greeks  were  the  first  creators), 
never  belonged  to  more  than  a  comparatively  small  number  of  think- 
ing men,  though  their  influence  indirectly  affected  more  or  less  the 
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whole  national  mind.     But  when  positive  science  and  criticism,  and 
the  idea  of  an  invariable  sequence  of  events,  came  to  supplant  in  Uie 
more  vigonms  intellects  the  old  mythical  creed  of  omnipresent 
personification,   an  inevitable  scission  was  produced  between  tbe 
instructed  few  and  the  remaining  community.      The  opposition 
between  the  scientitic  and  the  religious  point  of  view  was  not  slow 
in  manifesting  itself;  in  general  language,  indeed,  both  might  seem 
to  stand  together,  but  in  every  particular  case  the  admissioi)  of  one 
involved  the  rejection  of  the  other.     According  to  the  theory  wliich 
then  became  predominant,  the  course  of  nature  was  held  to  move 
invariably  on,  by  powers  and  attributes  of  its  own,  unless  the  gods 
chose  to  interfere  and  reverse  it;  but  they  had  the  power  of  inter- 
fering as  often  and  to  as  great  an  extent  as  they  thought  fit.     Here 
the  question  was  at  once  opened,  respecting  a  great  variety  of  par- 
ticular phenomena,  whether  they  were  to  be  regarded  as  natural  or 
miraculous.  .  No  constant  or  discernible  test  could  be  suggested  lo 
discriminate  the  two.  every  man  was  called  upon  to  settle  the  doubt 
for  himself,  and  each  settled  it  according  to  the  extent  of  his  knowl- 
edge, the  force  of  his  logic,  the  state  of  his  health,  his  hopes,  his 
fears,  and  many  other  considerations  affecting  his  separate  eoDclu- 
sion.    In  a  question  thus  perpetually  arising,  and  full  of  practical 
consequences,    instructed  minds,   like    Pevikl^s,   Thucydld^s,    and 
Euiipid^s,  tended  more  and  more  to  the  scientific  point  of  view,  iu 
cases  where  the  general  public  were  constantly  gravitating  toward 
the  religious. 

The  age  immediately  prior  to  this  unsettled  condition  of  thought  is 
the  really  my thopoeic  age ;  in  which  the  creative  faculties  of  the 
society  know  no  other  employment,  and  the  mass  of  the  society-  no 
other  mental  demand.  The  perfect  expression  of  such  a  period,  in 
its  full  peculiarity  and  giaudeur,  is  to  be  found  in  the;  Iliad  and 
Odyssey, — poems  of  which  we  cannot  determine  the  exact  date,  but 
which  seem  both  to  have  existed  prior  to  the  first  Olympiad,  776  B.C., 
our  earliest  trustworthy  mark  of  Grecian  time.  For  some  time  after 
that  event,  the  mythopojic  tendencies  continued  in  vigor  (Arktinus, 
Lesch6s,  Eum^lus,  and  seemingly  most  of  the  Hesiodic  poems,  fall 
within  or  shortly  after  the  first  century  of  recorded  Olympiads);  but 
from  and  after  this  first  centurv,  we  may  trace  the  operation  of  causes 
which  gradually  enfeebled  anci  narrowed  them,  altering  the  point  of 
view  from  which  the  mythes  were  looked  at.  What  these  causes 
were,  it  will  be  necessary  briefly  to  intimate. 

The  foremost  and  most  general  of  all  is,  the  expansive  force  of 
Grecian  intellect  itjself, — a  quality  in  which  this  remarkable  people 
stand  distinguished  from  all  their  neiglibors  and  contemporaries. 
Most,  if  not  all,  nations  have  had  mythes,  but  no  nation  except  tl^e 
Greeks  have  imparted  to  them  immortal  charm  and  universal  inter- 
est; and  the  same  mental  capacities,  which  raised  the  great  men  of  tl  e 
poetic  age  to  this  exalted  level,  also  pushed  forward  their  successors 
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to  outgrow  the  early  faith  in  which  the  mythes  had  been  generated 
and  accredited. 

One  great  mark,  as  well  as  means,  of  such  intellectual  expansion 
was  the  habit  of  attending  to,  recording,  and  combining,  positive  and 
present  facts,  both  domestic  and  foreign.  In  the  genuine  Grecian 
epic,  the  theme  was  an  unknown  and  aoristic  past;  but  even  as 
early  as  the  Works  and  Days  of  Hesiod,  the  present  begins  to  figure. 
The  man  who  tills  the  earth  appears  in  his  own  solitary  nakedness, 

Irpart  from  gods  and  heroes — bound,  indeed,  by  serious  obligations  to 
ths  gods,  but  contending  against  many  difficulties  which  are  not  to 
be  removed  by  simple  reliance  on  their  help.  The  poet  denounces 
his  age  in  the  strongest  terms  as  miserable,  degraded,  and  profligate. 
He  looks  back  with  reverential  envy  to  the  extinct  heroic  races  who 
fought  at  Troy  and  Thebes.  Yet  bad  as  the  present  time  is,  the  Muse 
condescends  to  look  at  it  along  with  him,^nd  to  prescribe  rules  for 
human  life — with  the  assurance  that  if  a  iftn  be  industrious,  frugal, 
provident,  just  and  friendly  in  his  dealings,  the  gods  will  recompense 
him  with  affluence  and  security.  Nor  does  the  Muse  disdain,  while 
holding  out  such  promise,  to  cast  herself  into  the  most  homely  details 
of  present  existence,  and  to  give  advice  thoroughly  practical  and  cal- 
culating. Men  whose  minds  were  full  of  the  heroes  of  Homer  called 
J  ■:  Hesiod  in  contempt  the  poet  of  the  Helots.  The  contrast  between 
ji  the  two  is  certainly  a  remarkable  proof  of  the  tendency  of  Greek 
;§      poetry  toward  the  present  and  the  positive. 

Other  manifestations  of  the  same  tendency  become  visible  in  the 
tiii  age  of  Archilochus  (b.c.  680-660).  In  an  age  when  metrical  compo- 
lit!  sition  and  the  living  voice  are  the  only  means  whereby  the  productive 
vc  minds  of  a  community  make  themselves  felt,  the  invention  of  a  new 
f,:  meter,  new  forms  of  song  end  recitation,  or  diversified  accompani- 
lii  ments,  constitute  an  epoch.  The  iambic,  elegiac,  choric,  and  lyric 
tdt  poetry,  from  Archilochus  downward,  all  indicate  purposes  in  the 
^  ;3  poet  and  impressibilities  of  the  hearers  verv  different  from  those  of  the 
liti  ancient  epic.  In  all  of  them  the  personal  feeling  of  the  poet  and  the 
(it;  specialties  of  present  time  and  place  are  brought  prominently  for- 
pj^f;  ward;  while  in  the  Homeric  hexameter  the  poet  is  a  mere  nameless 
pi  organ  of  the  historical  Muse — the  hearers  are  content  to  learn, 
J^fi.  believe,  and  feel,  the  incidents  of  a  foregone  world — and  the  tale  is 
jjfp;  hardly  less  suitable  to  one  time  and  place  than  to  another.  The  iam- 
0{.  bic  meter  (we  are  told)  was  first  suggested  to  Archilochus  by  the 
bitterness  of  his  own  private  antipathies;  and  the  moral  wounds 
,f  {cr  inflicted  by  his  lampoons  upon  the  individuals  against  whom  they 
jlleji  were  directed  still  remain  attested,  though  the  verses  themselves  have 
.jj,p(i5  perished.  It  was  the  meter  (according  to  the  well-known  judgment 
gjffji  of  Aristotle)  most  nearly  approaching  to  common  speech,  and  well- 
g,^;  suited  both  to  the  coarse  vein  of  sentiment  and  to  the  smart  and 
0i  emphatic  diction  of  its  inventor.  Simonid^  of  Amorgus,  the  younger 
.0  contemporary  of  Archilochus,  employed  the  same  meter,  with  less 
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bitterness,  but  with  an  anti  heroic  tendency  not  less  decided.  His 
remaining  fragments  present  a  mixture  of  teaching  and  sarcasm,  hav- 
ing a  distinct  bearing  upon  actual  life,  and  carnring  out  the  spirit  ' 
which  partially  appears  in  the  Hesiodic  Works  and  Days.  Of  Alkseus 
and  Sapphd,  though  unfortunately  we  are  compelled  to  speak  of 
them  upon  hearsay  only,  we  know  enough  to  satisfy  us  that  their 
own  personal  sentiments  and  suflFerings,  their  relations  private  or 
public  with  the  contemporary  world,  constituted  the  soul  of  those 
short  effusions  which  gave  them  so  much  celebrity.  Again,  in  tlie 
few  remains  of  the  elegiac  poets  preserved  to  us — Kallinus,  Mfanner- 
mus,  Tyi'tseus — the  impulse  of  some  present  motive  or  circumstance 
is  no  less  conspicuous.  The  same  may  also  be  said  of  SolCn,  Theog- 
nis,  and  Phokylid^s,  who  preach,  encourage,  censure,  or  complain, 
but  do  not  recount,  and  in  whom  a  profound  ethical  sensibility, 
unknown  to  the  Homeri|  poems,  manifests  itself.  The  form  of 
I)oetry  (to  use  the  words  m  Soldn  himself)  is  made  the  substitute  for 
the  public  speaking  of  the  agora. 

Doubtless,  all  these  poets  made  abundant  use  of  the  ancient  myfhes, 
but  it  was  by  turning  them  to  present  account,  in  the  way  of  illus- 
tration, or  flattery,  or  contrast, — a  tendency  which  we  may  usually 
detect  even  in  the  compositions  of  Pindar,  m  spite  of  the  lofty  and 
heroic  strain  which  they  breathe  throughout.  That  narrative  or 
legendary  poetry  Still  continued  to  be  composed  during  the  seventh 
and  sixth  centuries  before  the  Cln*istian  era,  is  a  fact  not  to  be 
questioned.  But  it  exhibited  the  old  epical  character  without  the 
old  epical  genius;  both  the  inspiration  of  the  composer  and  the 
empathies  of  the  audience  had  become  more  deeply  enlisted  in  the 
world  before  them,  and  disposed  to  fasten  on  incidents  of  their  own 
actual  experience.  Prom  Sol6n  and  Theognis  we  pass  to  the  aban- 
donment of  all  metrical  restrictions  and  to  the  introduction  of  prose 
writing, — a  fact,  the  importance  of  which  it  is  needless  to  dwell 
Upon, — marking  as  well  the  increased  familiarity  with  written 
records  as  the  commencement  of  a  separate  branch  of  literature  for 
the  intellect,  apart  from  the  imagination  and  emotions  wherein  the 
old  legends  had  their  exclusive  root. 

Egypt  was  first  unreservedly  opened  to  the  Greeks  during  the 
reign  of  Psammetichus,  about  B.e.  660;  gradually  it  became  much 
frequented  by  them  for  military  or  commercial  purposes,  or  for  sim- 
ple curiosity.  It  enlarged  the  range  of  their  thoughts  and  observa- 
tions, while  it  also  imparted  to  them  that  vein  of  mysticism  w^hich 
overgrew  the  primitive  simplicity  of  the  Homeric  religion,  and  of 
which  I  have  spoken  in  a  former  chapter.  They  found  in  it  a  long- 
established  civilization,  colossal  wonders  of  architecture,  and  a 
certain  knowledge  of  astronomy  and  geometry,  elementary,  indeed, 
but  in  advance  of  their  own.  Moreover,  it  was  a  portion  of  iheit 
present  world  and  it  contributed  to  form  in  them  an  interest  fol 
noting  and  describing  the  actual  realities  before  them.    A  sensible 
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progress  is  made  in  the  Greek  mind  during  the  two  centuries 
from  B.C.  700  to  B.c.  500,  in  the  record  and  arrangement  ot  liistorical 
facts:  an  historical  sense  arises  in  the  superior  intellects,  and  some 
idea  of  evidence  as  a  discriminating  test  between  fact  and  lictiou. 
And  this  progressive  tendency  was  further  stimulated  by  increased 
communication  and  by  more  settled  and  peaceful  social  relations 
between  the  various  members  of  the  Hellenic  world ;  to  which  may 
be  added  material  improvements,  purchased  at  the  expense  of  a 
period  of  turbulence  and  revolution,  in  the  internal  administration 
of  each  separate  state.  The  Olympic,  Pythian,  Nemean,  and  Isth- 
mian games  became  frequented  by  visitors  from  the  most  distant 
parts  of  Greece:  the  great  periodical  festival  in  the  island  of  DSlos 
brought  together  the  citizens  of  every  Ionic  community,  with  their 
wives  and  children,  and  an  ample  display  of  wealth  and  ornaments.  « 
Numerous  and  flourishing  colonies  were  founded  in  Sicily,  the  south 
of  Italy,  the  coasts  of  £pu'us,  and  of  tiie  Euxine  sea:  the  Phokseans 
explored  the  whole  of  the  Adriatic,  established  Massalia,  and  pene- 
tnited  even  as  far  as  the  south  of  Iberia,  with  which  they  carried  on  a 
lucrative  commerce.  The  geographical  ideas  of  the  Greeks  were  tlms 
both  expanded  and  rectified:  the  first  preparation  of  a  map  by  Anaxi- 
^  mander,  the  disciple  of  Thal6s,  is  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  science. 
We  may  note  the  ridicule  bestowed  by  Herodotus  both  upon  the  sup- 
posed people  called  Hyperboreans  and  upon  the  idea  of  a  circamfluous 
ocean-stream  as  demonstrating  the  progess  of  the  age  in  this  depart- 
ment of  inquiry.  And,  even  earlier  than  Herodotus,  Xanthus  and 
XenophanSs  luid  noticed  the  occurrence  of  fossil  marine  pro- 
ductions in  the  interior  of  Asia  Minor  and  elsewhere,  which  led 
them  to  reflections  on  the  changes  of  the  earth's  surface  with  respect 
to  land  and  water. 

If,  then,  we  look  down  the  three  centuries  and  a  half  which  elapsed 
between  the  commencement  of  the  Olympic  era  and  the  age  of  Herodo- 
tus and  Thucydidds,  we  shall  discern  a  striking  advance  in  the 
Greeks — ethical,  social,  and  intellectual.  Positive  history  and 
chronolo^  has  not  only  been  created,  but,  in  the  case  of  Thucydid^s, 
the  qualities  necessary  to  the  historiographer,  in  their  application  to 
recent  events,  have  been  developed  with  a  degree  of  perfection  never 
since  surpassed.  Men's  minds  have  assumed  a  gentler  as  well  as  a 
juater  cast;  and  acts  come  to  be  criticised  with  reference  to  their 
bearing  on  the  internal  happiness  of  a  well-regulated  community  as 
well  as  upon  the  standing  harmony  of  fraternal  states.  While 
ThucydidSs  treats  the  habitual  and  licensed  piracy,  so  coolly  alluded 
to  in  the  Homeric  poems,  as  an  obsolete  enormity,  many  of  the  acts 
described  in  the  old  heroic  and  theogonic  legends  were  found  not 
less  repugnant  to  this  improved  tone  of  feeling.  The  battles  of  the 
gods  with  the  Giants  and  Titans,— the  castraUon  of  Uranus  by  his 
son  Kronus,-rthe  cruelty,  deceit,  and  licentiousness,  often  sup- 
posed both  in  the  gods  and  heroes,  provoked  strong  disapprobation. 
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And  the  language  of  the  philosopher  XenophanSs,  who  composed 
both  olegiac  and  iambic  poems  for  the  express  purpose  of  denounc- 
iug  such  tales,  is  as  vehement  and  unsparing  as  that  of  the  Christian 
writers,  wlio  eight  centuries  afterward,  attacked  the  whole  scheme 
of  paganism. 

It  was  not  merely  as  an  ethical  and  social  critic  that'Xenopban^ 
stood  distinguished.  He  was  one  of  a  great  and  eminent  triad — 
Tbal^s  and  Pythagoras  being  the  others — who,  in  the  sixth  century 
before  tlie  Christian  era,  first  opened  up  those  veins  of  speculative 
philosophy  whicli  occupied  afterward  so  large  a  portion  of  Grecian 
intellectual  energy.  Of  the  material  differences  between  the  three  1 
do  not  here  speak;  I  regard  them  only  in  reference  to  the  Homeric 
aud  Hesiodic  philosophy  which  preceded  them,  and  from  which  all 
three  deviated  by  a  step,  perhaps  the  most  remarkable  in  all  the  his- 
tory of  philosophy. 

They  were  the  tirst  who  attempted  to  disenthrall  the  philosophic  intel- 
lect from  all  personifying  religious  faith,  and  to  constitute  a  method 
of  interpreting  nature  distinct  from  the  spontaneous  inspirations  of 
untaught  minds.  It  is  in  them  that  we  fiist  find  the  idea  of  Person 
tacitly  set  aside  or  Hmited,  and  an  impersonal  Nature  conceived  as 
the  object  of  study.  The  divine  husband  and  wife,  Oceanus  aud 
T^thys,  parents  of  many  gods  and  of  the  Oceanic  nymphs,  together 
with  the  avenging  goddess  Styx,  are  translated  into  the  material  suh- 
Btance  water,  or,  as  we  ought  rather  to  say,  the  Fluid:  and  Thal^ 
set  himself  to  prove  that  water  was  the  primitive  element,  out  of 
which  all  the  different  natural  substances  had  been  formed.  He,  as 
well  as  Xeuophnn6s  and  Pythagoras,  started  the  problem  of  physical 
philosophy,  with  its  objective  character  and  invariable  laws,  to  be 
discoverable  by  a  proper  and  methodical  application  of  the  human 
intellect.  The  Greek  word  ^vdis,  denoting  nature,  and  its  deriva- 
tives physics  and  physiology,  unknown  in  that  large  sense  of  Homer 
or  Hesiod,  as  well  as  the  word  Kosmos  to  denote  the  mundane  sys- 
tem, first  appears  with  these  philosophers.  The  elemental  analysis 
of  Thal^s — the  one  unchangeable  cosmic  substance,  varying  only  in 
appearance,  but  not  in  reality,  as  suggested  by  Xenophan^s, — and 
the  geometrical  combinations  of  Pythagoras, — all  these  were  different 
ways  of  approaching  the  explanation  of  physicial  phenomena,  and 
each  gave  rise  to  a  distinct  school  or  succession  of  philosophers.  But 
they  all  agreed  in  departing  from  the  primitive  method,  and  in 
recognizing  determinate  properties,  a  material  substratum,  and 
objective  truth,  in  nature — either  independent  of  willing  or  design- 
ing agents,  or  serving  to  these  latter  at  once  as  an  indispensable  sub- 
ject-matter and  as  a  limiting  condition.  XenophanSs  disclaimed 
openly  all  knowledge  respecting  the  gods,  and  pronounced  that  no  man 
could  have  any  means  of  ascertaining  when  he  was  ri^it  and  when 
he  was  wrong  in  afilrmations  respecting  them:  while  Pythagoras 
represents  in  part  the  scientific  tendencies  of  his  age,  in  part  also  the 
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spirit  of  mysticism  and  of  special  fraternities  for  religious  and 
ascetic  observance,  which  became  diffused  throughout  Greece  in  the 
sixth  century  before  the  Christian  era.  Tliis  was  another  point 
wliich  placed  liim  in  antipathy  witli  the  simple,  unconscious,  and 
demonstrative  faith  of  the  old  poets,  as  well  as  with  the  current 
legend. 

If  these  distinguished  men,  when  they  ceased  to  follow  the  primi- 
tive instinct  of  tracing  the  phenomena  of  nature  to  personal  and 
designing  agents,  passed  over,  not  at  once  to  induction  and  observa- 
tion, but  to  a  misemployment  of  abstract  words  substituting  meta- 
physical eiddla  in  the  place  of  polytheism,  and  to  an  exaggerated 
application  of  certain  narrow  physical  theories — we  must  remember 
that  nothing  else  could  be  expected  from  the  scanty  stock  of  facts 
then  accessible,  and  that  the  most  profound  study  of  the  human 
mind  points  out  such  transition  as  an  inevitable  law  of  intellectual 
progress.  At  present  we  have  to  Compare  them  only  with  that  state 
of  the  Greek  mind  which  they  partially  superseded,  and  with  which 
they  were  in  decided  opposition.  The  rudiments  of  physical  science 
were  conceived  and  developed  among  superior  men;  but  the  religious 
feeling  of  the  mass  was  averse  to  them;  and  the  aversion,  though 
gradually  mitigated,  never  wholly  died  away.  Some  of  the  philoso- 
phers were  not  backward  in  charging  others  with  irreligion,  while 
the  multitude  seems  to  have  felt  the  same  sentiment  more  or  less 
toward  all — or  toward  that  postulate  of  constant  sequences,  with 
determinate  conditions  of  occurrence,  which  scientific  study  implies, 
and  which  they  could  not  reconcile  with  their  belief  in  the  agency 
of  the  gods,  to  whom  they  were  constantly  praying  for  special  suc- 
cor and  blessings. 

The  discrepancy  between  the  scientific  and  the  religious  point  of 
view  was  dealt  with  differently  by  different  philosophers.  Thus, 
SokratSs  openly  admitted  it,  and  assigned  to  each  a  distinct  and  inde- 
pendent province.  He  distributed  phenomena  into  two  classes — one 
Wlierein  the  connection  of  antecedent  and  consequent  was  invariable 
and  ascertainable  by  human  study,  and  therefore  future  results 
accessible  to  a  well-Instructed  foresight;  the  other,  and  those,  too, 
the  most  comprehensive  and  important,  which  the  gods  had  reserved 
for  themselves  and  their  own  unconditional  agency,  wherein  there 
was  no  invariable  or  ascertainable  sequence,  and  where  the  result 
could  only  be  foreknown  by  some  omen,  prophecy,  or  other  special 
inspired  communication  from  themselves.  Each  of  these  classes  was 
essentially  distinct,  and  required  to  be  looked  at  and  dealt  with  in  a 
manner  radically  incompatible  with  the  other.  Sokrat^s  held  it 
wrong  to  apply  the  scientific  interpretation  to  the  latter,  or  the  theo- 
ogical  interpretation  to  the  former.  Physics  and  astronomy,  in  his 
opinion,  belonged  to  the  divine  class  of  phenomena,  in  which  human 
research  was  insane,  fruitless,  and  impious. 

On  the  other  hand,  Hippokrat^s,  the  contemporary  of  Sokratds, 
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denied  the  discrepancy,  and  merged  into  one  those  two  classes  of 
phenomena — the  divine  and  the  scientifically  determinable — which. 
the  latter  had  put  asunder.  Hippokrat6s  treated  all  phenomena  as  at 
once  both  divine  and  scientifically  determmable.  In  discussing  cer- 
tain peculiar  bodily  disorders  found  among  the  Scythians,  be 
observes,  "The  Scythians  themselves  ascribe  the  cause  of  this  to 
God,  and  reverence  and  bow  down  to  such  sufferers,  each  man  fear- 
ing that  he  may  suffer  the  like ;  and  I  myself  think  too  that  these 
affections,  as  well  as  all  others,  are  divine:  no  one  among  them  is 
either  more  divine  or  more  human  than  another,  but  all  are  on  the 
same  footing,  and  all  divine;  nevertheless  each  of  them  has  its  own 
physical  conditions,  and  not  one  occurs  without  such  physical  con- 
ditions. 

A  third  distinguished  philosopher  of  the  same  day,  Anaxagoras, 
allegorizing  Zeus. and  the  other  personal  gods,  proclaimed  the  doc- 
trine of  one  common  pervading  mind,  as  having  first  originated 
movement  in  the  primeval  chaos,  the  heterogeneous  constituents  of 
which  were  so  confused  together  that  none  of  them  could  manifest 
themselves,  each  was  neutralized  b)r  the  rest,  and  all  remained  in 
rest  and  nullitjr.  The  movement  originated  by  mind  disengaged  thent 
from  this  imprisonment,  so  that  each  kind  of  particle  was  enabled  to 
manifest  its  properties  with  some  degree  of  distinctness.  This  gen- 
eral doctrine  obtained  much  admiration  from  Plato  and  Aristotle; 
but  they  at  the  same  time  remarked  with  surprise  that  Anaxagoras 
never  made  any  use  at  all  of  his  own  general  doctrine  for  the  expla- 
nation of  the  phenomena  of  nature — that  he  looked  for  nothing  but 
physical  causes  and  connecting  laws — so  that  in  fact  the  spirit  of 
his  particular  researches  was  not  materially  different  from  those  of 
Demokritus  or  Leukippus,  whatever  might  be  the  difference  in  their 
general  theories.  His  investigations  in  meteorology  and  astronomy, 
treating  the  heavenly  bodies  as  subjects  for  calculation,  have  been 
already  noticed  as  offensive,  not  only  to  the  general  public  of 
Greece,  but  even  to  SokratOs  himself  among  them.  He  was  tried  at 
Athens,  and  seems  to  have  escaped  condemnation  only  by  voluntary 
exile. 

The  three  eminent  men  just  named,  all  essentially  different  from 
each  other,  may  be  taken  as  illustrations  of  the  philosophical  mind 
of  Greece  during  the  last  half  of  the  fifth  century  B.C.  Scientific 
pursuits  had  acquired  a  powerful  hold,  and  adjusted  themselves  ia 
various  ways  with  the  prevalent  reli2:ious  feelings  of  the  ^e.  Both 
Hippokratfis  and  Anaxagoras  modified  their  ^deas  pf  tho  divino 
agencj%  so  as  to  suit  their  thirst  for  scientific  researcji,  Aceonling 
to  the  former,  the  gods  were  the  really  eflBcient  agepts  In  the  produc- 
tion of  all  phenomena, — the  mean  and  indifferent  not  less  than  the 
terrific  or  tutelary.  Bein^  thus  alike  connected  with  all  phenomena, 
they  were  specially  associated  with  none — and  the  proper  task  of 
the  inquirer  was  to  find  out  those  rules  and  conditions  by^  which  (Ue 
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assumed)  their  agenoy  was  always  determined,  and  according  to 
wUich  it  might  be  foretold.  Now,  such  a  view  of  the  divine  agencj'^ 
could  never  be  reconciled  with  the  religious  feelings  of  the  ordinary 
Grecian  believer,  even  as  they  stood  in  the  time  of  Anaxagoras:  still 
less  could  it  have  been  reconciled  with  those  of  the  Homeric  man, 
more  than  three  centuries  earlier.  By  him  Zeus  and  Ath^n^  were 
conceived  as  definite  Persons,  objects  of  special  reverence,  hopes, 
and  fears,  and  animated  with  peculiar  feelings,  sometimes  of  favor, 
sometimes  of  wrath,  toward  himself  or  his  family  or  country.  They 
were  propitiated  by  his  prayers,  and  prevailed  upon  to  lend  him 
succor  in  danger — but  offended  and  disposed  to  bring  evil  upon  him 
if  he  omitted  to  render  tiianks  or  sacrifice.  This  sense  of  individual 
communion  with  them,  and  dependence  upon  them,  was  the  essence 
of  his  faith.  While  he  prayed  with  sincerity  for  special  blessings  or 
protection  from  the  gods,  he  could  not  acquiesce  in  the  doctrine  of 
Hippokrat^  that  their  agency  was  governed  by  constant  laws  and 
physical  conditions. 

That  radical  discord  between  the  mental  impulses  of  science  and 
religion,  which  manifests  itself  so  decisively  during  the  most  culti- 
vated ages  of  Greece,  and  which  harassed  more  or  less  so  many  ot 
the  philosophers,  produced  its  most  afflicting  result  in  the  condem- 
nation of  Sokrat6s  by  the  Athenians.  According  to  the  remarkable 
passage  recently  cited  from  Xenophdn,  it  will  appear  that  Sokrat^s 
agreed  with  his  countrymen  in  denouncing  physical  speculations  as 
impious, — that  ho  recognized  the  religious  process  of  discovery  ^as 
a  peculiar  branch,  co-ordinate  with  the  scientific, — and  that  he  laid 
down  a  theory,  of  which  the  basis  was  the  confessed  divergence  of 
these  two  processes  from  the  Imginning — thereby  seemingly  satisfy- 
ing tlie  exigencies  of  religious  hopes  and  fears  on  the  one  hand,  and 
those  of  reason,  in  her  ardor  for  ascertaining  the  invariable  laws  of 
phenomena,  on  the  other.  We  may  remark  that  the  theory  of  this 
religious  and  extra  scientific  process  of  discovery  was  at  that  time 
sufficiently  complete;  for  Bokrat^s  could  point  out  that  those  anomal- 
ous phenomena  which  the  gods  had  reserved  for  themselves,  and  into 
which  science  was  forbidden  to  pry,  were  yet  accessible  to  the  seek- 
ings  of  the  pious  man,  through  oracles,  omens,  and  other  exceptional 
means  of  communication  which  divine  benevolence  vouchsafed  to 
keep  open. 

Now  the  scission  thus  produced  between  the  superior  minds  and 
the  multitude,  in  consequence  of  the  development  of  science  and  the 
scientific  point  of  view,  is  a  fact  of  great  moment  in  the  history  of 
Greek  progress,  and  forms  an  important  contrast  between  the  age  of 
JEomer  and  Hesiod  and  that  of  ThucydidSs:  though,  in  point  of  fact, 
even  the  multitude,  during  this  later  age,  were  partially  modified  by 
those  very  scientific  views  which  they  regarded  with  disfavor.  And 
we  must  keep  in  view  the  primitive  religious  faith,  once  universal 
and  unobstructed,  but  subsequentliy  disturbed  by  the  intrusions  of 
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science;  we  must  follow  the  great  change,  as  well  in  respect  to 
enlarged  intelligence  as  to  refinement  of  social  and  ethical  feeling, 
among  the  Greeks,  from  the  Hesiodic  times  downward,  in  order  to 
render  some  account  of  the  altered  manner  in  which  the  ancient 
mytlies  came  to  be  dealt  with.  These  mythes,  the  spontaneous 
growth  of  a  creative  and  personifying  interpretation  of  nature,  bad 
struck  root  in  Grecian  associations  at  a  time  when  the  national  faith 
required  no  support  from  what  we  call  evidence.  They  were  now 
submitted  not  simply  to  a  feeling,  imagining,  and  believing  public, 
but  also  to  special  classes  of  instructed  men, — philosophers,  his- 
torians, ethical  teachers,  and  critics, — and  to  a  public  partially  modi- 
fied by  their  ideas  as  well  as  improved  by  a  wider  pi-actical  experience. 
They  were  not  intended  for  such  an  audience;  they  had  ceased  to  be 
in  complete  harmony  even  with  the  lower  strata  of  intellect  and 
sentiment. — much  more  so  with  the  higher.  But  they  were  the 
cherished  inheritance  of  a  past  time;  they  were  interwoven  in  a 
thousand  ways  with  the  religious  faith,  the  patriotic  retrospect,  and 
the  national  worship,  of  every  Grecian  community;  the  general  type 
of  the  mythe  was  the  ancient,  familiar,  and  universal  form  of  Grecian 
-thought,  which  even  the  most  cultivated  men  had  imbibed  in  their 
cliildhood  from  the  poets,  and  by  which  they  were  to  a  certain  decree 
unconsciously  enslaved.  Taken  as  a  whole,  the  mythes  had  acquired 
prescriptive  and  ineffaceable  possession.  To  attack,  call  in  question, 
or  repudiate  them,  was  a  task  painful  even  to  undertake,  and  far 
beyond  the  power  of  any  one  to  accomplish. 

For  these  reasons,  the  anti-mythic  vein  of  criticism  was  of  little 
effect  as  a  destroying  force.  But,  nevertheless,  its  dissolving, 
decomposing,  and  transforming  influence  was  very  consideram. 
To  accommodate  the  ancient  mythes  to  an  improved  tone  of  senti- 
ment and  a  newly  created  canon  of  credibility,  was  a  function  which 
even  the  wisest  Greeks  did  not  disdain,  and  which  occupied  no  small 
proportion  of  the  whole  intellectual  activity  of  the  nation.  The 
Biythes  were  looked  at  from  a  point  of  view  completely  foreign  to 
the  reverential  curiosity  and  literal  imaginative  faith  of  the  Homeric 
man.  They  were  broken  up  and  recast  in  order  to  force  them  into 
new  molds  such  as  their  authors  had  never  conceived.  We  may 
distinguish  four  distinct  classes  of  minds,  in  the  literary  age  now 
under  examination,  as  having  taken  them  in  hand — the  poets,  the 
logographers,  the  philosophers,  and  the  historians. 

With  the  poets  and  logographers.  the  mythical  persons  are  real 
predecessors,  and  the  mythical  world  an  antecedent  fact.  But  it  is 
divine  and  heroic  reality,  not  human ;  the  present  is  only  half-brother 
of  the  past  (to  borrow  an  illustration  from  Pindar  in  his  allusion  to 
gods  and  men)  remotely  and  generically,  but  not  closely  and  specifi- 
cally, analogous  to  it.  As  a  general  habit,  the  old  feelings  and  the 
old  unconscious  faith,  apart  from  all  proof  or  evidence,  still  remain 
in  their  minds;  but  recent  feelings  have  grown  up  which  compel 
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them  to  omit,  to  alter,  sometimes  even  to  reject  and  condemn,  par- 
ticular narratives. 

Pindar  repudiates  some  stories  and  transforms  others,  because  they 
are  inconsistent  with  his  conceptions  of  the  gods.  Thus,  he  for- 
mally protests  against  tlie  tale  that  Pelops  had  been  killed  and  served 
up  at  table  bv  his  father  for  the  immortal  gods  to  eat.  Pindar 
shrinks  from  the  idea  of  imputing  to  them  so  horrid  an  appetite;  he 
pronounces  the  tale  to  have  been  originally  fabricated  by  a  slander- 
ous neighbor.  Nor  can  he  bring  himself  to  recount  the  quarrels 
between  different  gods.  The  amours  of  Zeus  and  Apollo  are  noway 
displeasing  to  him;  but  he  occasionally  suppresses  some  of  the 
simple  details  of  the  old  mythe,  as  deficient  in  dignity.  Thus, 
according  to  the  Hesiodic  narrative,  Apollo  was  informed  by  a  raven 
of  the  infidelity  of  the  nymph  Koronis;  but  the  mention  of  the  raven 
did  not  appear  to  Pindar  consistent  with  the  majesty  of  the  god,  and 
lie  therefore  wraps  up  the  mode  of  detection  in  vague  and  myste- 
rious language.  He  feels  considerable  repugnance  to  the  character 
of  Odysseus,  and  intimates  more  than  once  that  Homer  has  unduly 
exalted  him  by  force  of  poetical  artifice.  With  the  character  of  the 
jSakid  Ajax,  on  the  other  hand,  he  has  the  deepest  sympathy,  as 
well  as  with  his  untimely  and  inglorious  death,  occasioned  by  the 
undeserved  preference  of  a  less  worthy  rival.  He  appeals  for  his 
autiiority  usually  to  the  Muse,  but  sometimes  to  **  ancient  sayings  of 
men,"  accompanied  with  a  general  allusion  to  story-tellers  and  bards, 
— admittinf^,  however,  that  these  stories  present  great  discrepancy, 
and  sometimes  that  they  are  false.  Tet  the  marvelous  and  the 
supernatural  afford  no  ground  whatever  for  rejecting  a  story:  Pindar 
makes  an  express  declaration  to  this  effect  in  reference  to  the  roman- 
tic adventures  of  Perseus  and  the  Gorgon's  head.  He  treats  even 
those  mythical  characters  which  conflict  the  most  palpably  with  posi- 
tive experience  as  connected  by  a  real  genealogical  thread  with  the 
world  before  him.  Not  merelv  the  heroes  of  Troy  and  Thebes,  and 
the  demigod  seamen  of  Jason  m  the  ship  Argo.  but  also  the  Centaur 
Cheiron,  the  hundred-headed  Typhos,  the  giant  Alkyoneus,  Antseus, 
Bellerophon  and  Pegasus,  the  Chlmsera,  the  Amazons  and  the  Hy- 
perboreans— ^all  appear  painted  on  the  same  canvas,  and  touched  with 
the  same  colors,  as  the  men  of  the  recent  and  recorded  past,  Pha- 
laris  and  Kroesus:  only  they  are  thrown  back  to  a  greater  distance  in 
the  perspective.  The  heroic  ancestors  of  those  great  ^ginetam, 
Thessalian,  Theban,  Argeian,  etc.,  families,  whose  present  members: 
the  poet  celebrates  for  their  agonistic  victories,  sympathise  with  the 
exploits  and  second  the  efforts  of  their  descendants:  the  inestimable 
value  of  a  privileged  breed  and  of  the  stamp  of  nature  is  powerfully 
contrasted  with  the  impotence  of  unassisted  teaching  and  practice. 
The  power  and  skill  of  the  Argeian  ThesDus  and  his  relatives  as 
wrestlers  are  ascribed  partly  to  the  fact  that  their  ancestor  Pam- 
phaes  in  aforetime  had  hospitably  entertained  the  Tyndarids  Eastor 
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und  Pollux.  Perhaps,  howeyer,  the  strongest  proof  of  the  sinceritjr 
of  Pipdar's  raythical  faith  is  afforded  when  he  notices  a  guilty  inci- 
dent with  shame  and  repugnance,  but  with  an  unwilling  confession 
of  its  truth,  as  in  the  case  of  the  fratricide  committed  on  Phokiis  by 
Uis  brothers  Peleus  and  Telamou. 

^schylus  and  Sophokles  exhibit  the  same  spontaneous  and  unin-  • 
quiring  faith  as  Pindar  in  the  legendary  antiquities  of  Greece,  taken 
as  a  whole;  but  they  allow  themselves  greater  license  as  to  the 
details.  It  was  indispensable  to  the  success  of  their  compositions 
that  they  should  recast  and  group  anew  the  legendary  events,  pre-  ^ 
serving  the  names  and  general  understood  relation  of  those  charac- 
ters whom  they  introduced.  The  demand  for  novelty  of  combination 
increased. with  the  multiplication  of  tragic  spectacles  at  Athens: 
moreover.>.the  feelings  of  the  Athenians,  ethical  as  well  as  x>olitica], 
had  become  too  critical  to  tolerate  the  literal  reproduction  of  many 
amoug  the  ancient  stories. 

Both  of  these  poets  exalted  rather  than  lowered  the  dignity  of  tie 
mythical  world,  as  something  divine  and  heroic  rather  than  human. 
The  Prometheus  of  .^Eschylus  is  a  far  more  exalted  conception  than 
his  keen-witted  namesake  in  Hesiod,  and  the  more  homely  details  of 
the  ancient  Thebais  and  (Edipodia  were  modified  in  the  like  spirit 
by  Sophokles.  The  religious  agencies  of  the  old  epic  are  constantly 
kept  prominent  by  both.  The  paternal  curse, — the  wrath  of  deceased 
persons  against  those  from  whom  they  have  sustained  wrong,— the 
judgnaents  of  the  Erinnys  against  ^ilty  or  foredoomed  persons, 
sometimes  inflicted  directly^  sometimes  brought  about  through 
dementation  of  the  sufferer  hunself  (like  the  Homeric  Ate), — ^are  fre- 
quent in  their  tragedies. 

uiEschylus  in  two  of  his  remaining  pieces  brings  forward  the  gods 
as  the  chief  personages.  Far  from  sharing  the  objection  of  Pindar 
to  dwell  upon  dissensions  of  the  gods,  he  introduces  Prometheus  and 
Zeus  in  the  one,  Apollo  and  the  Eumenldes  in  the  other,  in  marked 
opposition.  The  dialogue,  first  superinduced  by  him  upon  the 
primitive  chorus,  gradually  became  the  most  important  portion  of 
the  drama,  and  is  more  elaborated  in  Sophokles  than  in  JBschylua. 
Even  in  Sophokles,  however,  it  still  generally  retains  its  ideal 
majesty  as  contrasted  with  the  rhetorical  and  forensic  tone  whidi 
afterward  crept  in:  it  grows  out  of  the  piece,  and  addresses  itsdf 
to  the  emotions  more  than  to  the  reason  of  the  audience.  Neverthe- 
less, the  effect  of  Athenian  political  discussion  and  democratical 
feeling  is^yisible  in  both  these  dramatists.  The  idea  of  rights  and 
legitimate  privileges  as  opposed  to  usurping  force  is  applied  by 
JEschylus  even  to  the  society  of  the  gods.  The  Eumenides  accuse 
Apollo  of  having,  with  the  insolence  of  youthful  ambition,  "ridden 
down"  their  old  prerogatives — while  the  Titan  Prometheus,  the 
champion  of  suffering  humanity  against  the  unfriendly  dispositions 
of  Zeus,  ventures  to  depict  the  latter  as  a  recent  usurper  reigmng 
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onl V  by  his  superior  strength,  exalted  by  one  successful  revolution, 
ancf  destined  at  some  future  time  to  be  overthrown  by  another, — a 
fate  which  cannot  be  averted  except  through  warnings  communi- 
cable only  by  Prometheus  himself. 

Though  ^schylus  incurred  reproaches  of  impiety  from  Plato,'  and 
seemingly  also  from  the  Athenian  public,  for  particular  speeches  and 
incidents  in  his  tragedies,  and  though  he  does  not  adhere  to  the 
received  vein  of  religious  tradition  with  the  same  strictness  as  Sopho* 
klSs — yet  the  ascendency  and  interference  of  the  gods  are  never  out 
of  sight,  and  the  solemnity  with  which  they  are  represented,  set  off 
by  a  bold,  figurative,  and  elliptical  style  of  expression  (often  but 
imperfectly  intelligible  to  modern  readers),  reaches  its  maximum  in 
Lis  tragedies.  As  he  throws  round  the  gods  a  kind  of  airy  grandeur, 
so  neither,  do  his  men  or  heroes  appear  like  tenants  of  the  common 
earth.  The  mythical  world  from  which  he  bonows  his  characters, 
is  peopled  only  with  '*the  immediate  seed  of  the  gods,  in  close  con- 
tact with  Zeus,  in  whom  the  divine  blood  has  not  yet  had  time  to 
degenerate:"  his  individuals  are  taken,  not  from  the  iron  race  whoni 
Hesiod  acknowledges  with  sl^ame  as  his  contemporaries,  but  from 
the  extinct  heroic  race  which  had  fought  at  Troy  an(f  Thebes.  It  is 
to  them  that  his  conceptions  aspire,  and  he  is  evenr  chargeable  with 
frequent  straining,  beyond  the  limits  of  poetical  taste,  to  realize  his 
picture.  If  he  does  not  consistently  succeed  in  it,  the  reason  is 
because  consistency  in  such  a  matter  is  unattainable,  since,  after  all, 
the  analogies  of  common  humanity,  the  only  materials  which  the 
inost  creative  imagination  has  to  work  upon,  obtrude  themselves 
involuntarily,  and  the  lineaments  of  the  man  are  thus  seen  even 
under  a  dress  which  promises  superhuman  proportions. 

8ophokl6s,  the  most  illustnous  ornament  of  Grecian  tragedy, 
dwells  upon  the  same  heroic  characters,  and  maintains  their  grand- 
eur, on  the  whole,  with  little  abatement;  combining  with  it  a  far 
Imtter  dramatic  structure,  and  a  wider  appeal  to  human  sympathies. 
Even  in  SophoklSs,  however,  we  find  indications  that  an  altered  ethi- 
c*l  feeling,  and  a  more  pi-edominant  sense  of  artistic  perfection,  are 
allowed  to  modify  the  harsher  religious  agencies  of  the  old  epic. 
Occasional  misplaced  effusions  of  rhetoric,  as  well  as  of  didactic  pro- 
lixity, may  also  be  detected.  It  is  ^schylus,  not  SophoklSs,  wlio 
forms  the  marked  antithesis  to  Euripides:  it  is  ^Eschylus,  not  Sopho- 
kl^s,  to  whom  AristophanSs  awards  the  prize  of  tragedy,  as  the  poet 
who  assigns  most  perfectly  to  the  heroes  of  the  past  those  weighty 
words,  imposing  equipments,  simplicity  of  great  deeds  with  little 
talk,  and  masculine  energy  superior  to  the  corruptions  of  Aphrodite, 
which  beseem  the  comrades  of  Agamemndn  and  Adrastus. 

How  deeply  this  feeling,  of  the  heroic  character  of  the  mythica^ 
world,  possessed  the  Athenian  mind,  may  be  judged  by  the  bitter 
criticisms  made  on  Euripid^,  whose  compositions  were  pervaded,' 
partly  by  ideas  of  physical  philosophy  learned  under  Anaxagoras, 
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partly  by  the  altered  tone  of  education  and  the  wide  diftdsion  of 
practical  eloquence  forensic  as  well  as  political  at  Athens.  While 
Aristophanes  assails  Euripides  as  the  representative  of  this  **  young 
Athens"  with  the  utmost  keenness  of  sarcasm, — other  critics  also 
concur  in  designating  him  as  having  vulgarized  the  mythical  heroes, 
and  transformed  them  into  mere  characters  of  common  life, — loqua- 
cious, subtle,  and  savoring  of  the  market-place.  In  some  of  his 
plays,  skeptical  expressions  and  sentiments  were  introduced,  derived 
from  his  philosophical  studies,  sometimes  confounding  two  or  three 
distinct  gods  into  one,  sometimes  translating  the  personal  Zeus  into 
a  substantial  -^ther  with  determinate  attributes.  He  put  into  the 
mouths  of  some  of  his  unprincipled  dramatic  characters  apologetic 
speeches  which  were  denounced  as  ostentatious  sophistry,  and  as 
setting  out  a  triumphant  case  for  the  criminal.  His  thoughts,  his 
words,  and  the  rhythm  of  his  choric  songs,  were  all  accused  of  being 
deficient  in  dignity  and  elevation.  The  mean  attire  and  miserable 
attitude  in  which  he  exhibited  (Eneus,  T^Iephus,  Thye^t^,  In6,  and 
other  heroic  characters,  were  unmercifully  derided,  though  k  seems 
that  their  position  and  circumstances  had  always  been  painfully 
melancholy;  biH  the  effeminate  pathos  which  Euripides  brought  so 
nakedly  into  the  foreground  was  accounted  unworthy  of  the  majesty 
of  a  legendary  hero.  And  he  incurred  still  greater  obloquy  on 
another  point,  on  which  he  is  allowed  even  by  his  enemies  to  have 
only  reproduced  in  substance  the  pre-existing  tales, — the  illicit  and 
fatal  passion  depicted  in  several  of  his  female  characters,  such  as 
PhsBdra  and  Sthenobcea.  His  opponents  admitted  that  these  stories 
were  true,  but  contended  that  they  ought  to  be  kept  back,  and  not 
produced  upon  the  stage,— a  proof  both  of  the  continued  mythical 
faith  and  of  the  more  sensitive  ethical  criticism  ot  his  age.  The  mar- 
riage of  the  six  daughters  to  the  six  sons  of  -^olus  is  of  Homeric 
origin,  and  stands  now,  though  briefly,  stated,  in  the  Odyssey;  but 
the  incestuous  passion  of  Makareus  and  Kanaka,  embodied  by  Eurip- 
ides in  the  lost  tragedy  called  "iEolus,"  drew  upon  him  severe  cen- 
sure. Moreover,  he  often  disconnected  the  horrors  of  the  old  legends 
with  those  religious  agencies  by  which  they  had  been  originally 
forced  on,  prefacing  them  by  motives  of  a  more  refined  character, 
such  as  carried  no  sense  of  ^wful  compulcion.  Thus,  the  considera- 
tions by  which  the  Euripidean  Alkmseon  was  reduced  to  the  neces- 
sity of  killing  his  mother  appeared  to  Aristotle  ridiculous.  After 
the  time  of  this  great  poet,  his  successors  seem  to  have  followed  him 
in  breathing  into  their  characters  the  spirit  of  common  life.  But 
the  names  and  plot  were  still  borrowed  from  the  stricken  mythical 
families  of  Tantalus,  Kadmus,  etc. :  and  the  heroic  exaltation  of  all 
the  individual  personages  introduced,  as  contrasted  with  the  purely 
human  character  of  the  chorus,  is  still  numbered  by  Aristotle  among 
the  essential  points  of  the  theory  of  tragedy. 
The  tendency,  then,  of  Athenian  tragedy — powerfully  manifested 
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in  ^schylus  and  never  wholly  lost — ^was  to  uphold  an  unquestion- 
ing faith  and  a  reverential  estimate  of  the  general  mythical  world 
and  its  personages,  but  to  treat  the  particular  narratives  rather  as 
luutter  for  the  emotions  than  as  recitals  of  actual  fact.  The  logog- 
raphers  worked  along  with  them  to  the  first  of  these  two  ends,  but 
not  to  the  second.  Their  grand  object  was,  to  cast  the  mythes  into 
a  continuous  readable  series,  and  they  were  in  consequence  com- 
pelled to  make  selection  between  inconsistent  or  contradictory  nar- 
ratives; to  rejeqt  some  narratives  as  false,  and  to  receive  others  as 
•  true.  But  tlieir  preference  was  determined  more  by  their  sentiments 
1  as  to  what  was  appropriate,  than  by  any  pretended  historical  test. 
PherekvdSs,  Akusilaus,  and  Hellanikus  did  not  seek  to  banish 
miraculous  or  fantastic  incidents  from  the  mythical  world.  They 
regarded  it  as  peopled  with  loftier  beings,  and  expected  to  find  in  it 
phenomena  not  paralleled  in  their  own  degenerate  days.  They 
reproduced  the  fables  as  they  found  them  in  the  poets,  rejecting  little 
except  the  discrepancies,  and  producing  ultimately  what  they  believed 
to  be  not  only  a  continuous,  but  an  exact  and  trustworthy  history  of 
the  past — wherein  they  carry,  indeed,  their  precision  to  such  a  length 
that  Hellanikus  gives  the  year,  and  even  the  day,  oi  the  capture  of 
Troy. 

Hekatseus  of  Miletus  (500  B.C.),  anterior  to  PherekydSs  and  Hel- 
lanikus, is  the  earliest  writer  in  whom  we  can  detect  any  disposition 
to  disallow  the  prerogative  and  specialty  of  the  mythes,  and  to  soften 
down  their  characteristic  prodigies,  some  of  which,  however,  still 
find  favor  in  his  eyes,  as  in  the  case  of  the  speaking  ram  who  carried 
Phryxus  over  the  Hellespont.  He  pronounced  the  Grecian  fables  to 
be  "many  and  ridiculous;"  whether  from  their  discrepancies  or  from 
their  intrinsic  improbabilities  we  do  not  know.  And  we  owe  to  him 
the  first  attempt  to  force  them  within  the  limits  of  historical  credi- 
bility; as  where  he  transforms  the  three-headed  Cerberus,  the  dog  of 
HadSs,  into  a  serpent  inhabiting  a  cavern  on  Cape  Tsenarus — and 
Geryon  of  Eryiheia  into  a  king  of  Epirus  rich  in  herds  of  oxen. 
Hekataeus  traced  the  genealogy  of  himself  and  the  gens  to  which  he 
belonged  through  a  line  of  fifteen  progenitors  up  to  an  initial  god. — 
the  clearest  proof  both  of  his  profound  faith  in  the  reality  of  the 
mythical  world,  and  of  his  religious  attachment  to  it  as  the  point  of 
junction  between  the  human  and  the  divine  personality. 

We  have  next  to  consider  the  historians,  especially  Herodotus  and 
ThucydidSs.  Like  Hekataeus,  Thucydid§s  belonged  to  a  gens  which 
traced  its  descent  from  Ajax,  and  through  Ajax  to  ^lEakus  and  Zeus. 
Herodotus  modestly  implies  that  he  liimself  had  no  such  privilege 
to  boast  of.  The  curiosity  of  these  two  historians  respecting  the 
past  had  no  other  materials  to  work  upon  except  the  mythes,  which 
they  found  already  cast  by  the  logographers  into  a  continuous  series, 
and  presented  as  an  aggregate  of  antecedent  history,  chronologically 
deduced  from  the  times  of  the  gods.    In  common  with  the  body  of 
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the  Greeks,  both  Herodotus  and  TliucydidSs  had  imbibed  that  com- 
plete and  unsuspecting  belief  in  the  general  reality  of  mythical  anti- 
quity which  was  interwoven  with  the  religion  and  the  patriotism,  and 
all  the  public  demonstrations,  of  the  Hellenic  world.  To  acquaint 
tliemselves  with  tlie  genuine  details  of  this  foretime,  was  an  inquiry 
highly  interesting  to  them.  3ut  the  increased  positive  tendencies  of 
their  age,  as  well  as  their  own  habits  of  personal  investigation,  had 
created  in  them  an  historical  sense  in  regard  to  the  past  as  well  as  to  the 
present.  Having  acquired  a  habit  of  appreciating  the  intrinsic  tests  of 
liistorical  credibility  and  probability,  they  found  the  particular  narra- 
tives of  the  poets  and  loiiographers,  inadmissible  as  a  whole  even  iu 
the  eyes  of  Hekatseus,  still  more  at  variance  with  their  stricter  canons 
of  criticism.  And  we  thus  observe  in  them  the  constant  stiniggle,  as 
well  as  the  resulting  compromise,  between  these  two  opposite  ten- 
dencies; on  one  hand  a  firm  belief  in  the  reality  of  the  mythical 
world,  on  the  other  hand  an  inability  to  accept  the  details  which 
their  onljr  witnesses,  the  poets  and  logographers,  told  them  respect- 
ing it. 

Each  of  them,  however,  performed  the  process  in  his  own  way. 
Herodotus  is  a  man  of  deep  and  anxious  religious  feeling.  He  often 
recognizes  the  special  judgments  of  the  gods  as  determining  bis- 
toiical  events:  his  piety  is  also  partly  tinged  with  that  mystical  vein 
which  the  last  two  centuries  had  gradually  infused  into  the  religion 
of  the  Greeks — for  he  is  apprehensive  of  giving  offense  to  the  gods 
by  reciting  publicly  what  he  has  heard  respecting  them.  He  fre- 
quently stops  short  in  his  narrative,  and  intimates  that  there  is  a 
sacred  legend,  but  that  he  will  not  tell  it.  In  other  cases,  where  he 
feels  compelled  to  speak  out,  he  entreats  forgiveness  for  doing  so 
from  the  gods  and  heroes.  Sometimes  he  will  not  even  mention  the 
name  of  a  god,  though  he  generally  thinks  himself  authorized  to  do 
so,  the  names  being  matter  of  public  notoriety.  Such  pious  reserve, 
which  the  open-hearted  Herodotus  avowedly  proclaims  as  chaining 
up  his  tongue,  affords  a  striking  contrast  with  the  plain-spoken  and 
unsuspecting  tone  of  the  ancient  epic,  as  well  as  of  the  popular 
legends,  wherein  the  gods  and  their  proceedings  were  the  familiar 
and  interesting  subjects  of  common  talk  as  well  as  of  common  sym- 
pathy, without  ceasing  to  inspire  both  fear  and  rewrence. 

Herodotus  expressly  distinguishes,  in  the  comparison  of  Polykral^s 
with  Minos,  the  human  race  to  which  the  former  belonged  from  the 
divine  or  heroic  race  which  comprised  the  latter.  But  he  has  a  firm 
belief  in  the  authentic  personality  and  parentage  of  all  the  names  in 
the  mythes,  divine,  heroic,  and  h'uman,  as  well  as  in  the  trustwortlii- 
ness  of  their  chronology  computed  by  generations.  He  counts  back 
1600  years  from  his  own  day  to  that  of  Semel6,  mofher  of  Dionysus; 
900  years  to  H^raklSs,  and  800  years  to  Penelop^,  the  Trojan  war 
being  a  little  earlier  in  date,  indeed,  even  the  longest  of  these 
periods  must  have  seemed  to  him  comparatively  short,  seeiiig  that 
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lie  apparently  accepts  the  prodigious  series  of  years  which  the 
Egyptians  professed  to  draw  from  a  recorded  chronclogy--J.7,000 
years  from  their  god  H6rakl6s,  and  15,000  years  from  their  god 
Osiris  or  Dionysus,  down  to  their  king  Amasis  (550  B.C.).  So  much 
"was  his  imagination  familiarized  with  these  long  chronological  com- 
putations barren  of  events  that  he  treats  Homer  and  Hesiod  as 
"men  of  yesterdliy,"  though  separated  from  his  own  age  by  an 
interval  which  he  reckons  as  400  years. 

Herodotus  had  been  profoundly  impressed  with  what  he  saw  and 
heard  in  Egypt.  The  wonderful  monuments,  the  evident  antiquity, 
and  the  peculiar  civilization  of  that  country,  acquired  such  prepon- 
derance m  his  mind  over  his  own  native  legends  that  he  is  disposed 
to  trace  even  the  oldest  religious  names  or  institutions  of  Greece  to 
Egyptian  or  Phoenician  origmal,  setting  aside  in  favor  of  tliis  hypoth- 
esis tlie  Grecian  legends  of  Dionysus  and  Pan.  The  oldest  Grecian 
mythical  genealogies  are  thus  made  ultimately  to  lose  themselves  in 
Egyptian  or  Phoenician  antiquity,  and  in  the  full  extent  of  these 
genealogies  Herodotus  firmly  believes.  It  does  not  seem  that  any 
doubt  had  ever  crossed  his  mind  as  to  the  real  personality  of  those  who 
were  named  or  described  in  the  popular  mythes:  all  of  them  have 
once  had  reality,  either  as  men,,  as  heroes,  or  as  gods.  The  eponyms 
of  cities,  demes,  and  tribes,  are  all  comprehended  in  this  affirmative 
category;  the  supposition  of  fictitious  personages  being  apparently 
never  entertained.  Deukalion,  Hellen,  Dorus, — Ion,  with  his  four 
sons,  the  eponyms  of  the  old  Athenian  tribes. — the  autochthonous 
Titakus  and  Dekelus, — ^Danaus,  Lynkeus.  Perseus,  Amphitnrdn, 
Alkmena,  and  Herakles — Talthybius,  the*  heroic  progenitor  of  the 
privileged  heraldic  gens  at  Sparta. — ^the  Tyndarids  and  Helena, — 
Agamemnon,  Menelaus,  and  Orestes, — Nestor  and  his  son  Peisis- 
tratus, — Asopus,  Thebe,  and  -^gina, — Inachus  and  lo,  (Eetes  and 
Medea,— Helanippus,  Adrastus,  and  Amphiaralls,  as  well  as  Jason 
and  the  Argo — ^all  these  are  occupants  of  the  real  past  time,  and  pred- 
ecessors of  himself  and  his  contemporaries.  In  the  veins  of  the 
Lacedaemonian  kings  fiowed  the  blood  both  of  Kadmus  and  of 
Danaus,  their  splendid  pedigree  being  traceable  to  l)oth  of  these 
ereat  mythical  names:  Herodotus  carries  the  lineage  up  through 
Herakles  first  to  Perseus  and  Danae,  then  through  Danae  to  Akiisius 
and  the  Egyptian  Danaus;  but  he  drops  the  paternal  lineage  when 
he  comes  to  Perseus  (inasmuch  as  Perseus  is  the  son  of  Zeus  by 
Danae,  without  any  reputed  human  father,  such  as  Amphitryon  was 
to  Herakles),  and  then  follow  the  higher  members  of  the  series 
through  Danae  alon^.  He  also  pursues  the  same  regal  eenealogy, 
through  the  mother  of  Eurysthenes  and  Prokles,  up  to  Polynikes, 
(Edipus,  Laius,  Labdakus,  rolydorus,  and  Kadmus:  and  he  assigns 
various  ancient  inscriptions  which  he  saw  in  the  temple  of  the  Isme^ 
nian  Apollo  at  Thebes  to  the  ages  of  Laius  and  (Edipus.  Moreover, 
the  sieges  of  Thebes  and  Troy, — the  Argonautic  expedition, — the 
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invasion  of  Attica  by  the  Amazons, — ^the  protection  of  the  Bepc 
kleids,  and  the  defeat  and  death  of  Emystlieus,  by  the  Athenians,^ 
the  death  of  Mekisteus  and  Tydeus  before  Thebes  by  the  han^  o 
Melanippus,  and  the  touching  calamities  of  Adrastus  and  Axnpiiii 
rails  connected  with  the  same  enterprise, — tlie  sailing  of  Kastor  an 
Pollux  in  the  Argo, — the  abductions  of  lo,  Eurpoa,  Medea,  an*, 
Helena, — the  emigration  of  Kadmus  in  quest  of  Eur6pa,  and  bi 
coming  to  Boeotia,  as  well  as  the  attack  of  the  Greeks  upon  Troy  V 
recover  Helen, — ^all  these  events  seem  to  him  portions  of  past  history 
not  less  unquestionably  certain,  though  more  clouded  over  by  distano 
and  misrepresentation,  than  the  battles  of  Salamis  and  Mykal6. 

But  though  Herodotus  is  thus  easy  of  faith  in  regard  botb  t^ 
persons  and  to  the  general  facts  of  Grecian  mythes,  yet  when  bi 
comes  to  discuss  particular  facts  taken  separately,  we  find  him  apply] 
ing  to  them  stricter  tests  of  historical  credibility,  and  often  disposeq 
to  reject  as  well  the  miraculous  as  the  extravagant.  Thus,  even  -with 
respect  to  Herakles,  he  censures  the  levity  of  the  Greeks  in  ascribing 
to  him  absurd  and  incredible  exploits.  He  tries  their  assertion  bj^ 
the  philosophical  standard  of  nature,  or  of  determinate  powers  sknd 
conditions  governing  the  course  of  events.  **How  is  it  consonant 
to  ncUure,"he  asks,  '*that  Herakles^  being,  as  he  was,  according  to' 
the  statement  of  the  Greeks,  still  a  man  (i.e.,  having  not  yet  been  re- 
ceived among  the  gods),  should  kill  many  thousand  persons?  I  pray  I 
that  indulgence  may  be  shown  to  me  both  by  gods  and  heroes  for 
saving  so  much  as  this."  The  religious  feelings  of  Herodotus  here 
told  him  that  he  was  trenching  upon  the  utmost  limits  of  admissible 
skepticism. 

Another  striking  instance  of  the  disposition  of  Herodotus  to  ration- 
alize the  miraculous  narratives  of  the  current  mythes  is  to  be  fouod 
in  his  account  of  the  oracle  of  Dodona  and  its  alleged  Egyptian 
origin.     Here,  if  in  any  case,  a  miracle  was  not  only  in  full  keepiag, 
but  apparently  indispensable  to  satisfy  the  exigences  of  the  religious 
sentiment;  anything  less  than  a  miracle  would  heve  appeared  tame 
and  unimpressive  to  the  visitors  of  so  revered  a  spot,  much  more  to 
the  residents  themselves.    Accordingly,  Herodotus  heard  both  frcnn 
the  three  priestesses  and  from  the  Dodoftseans  generally  that  two 
black  doves  had  started  at  the  same  time  from  Thebes  in  Egypt:  one 
of  them  went  to  Libya,  where  it  directed  the  Libyanes  to  establish 
the  oracle  of  Zeus  Ammon ;  the  other  came  to  the  grove  of  Dodona, 
and  perched  on  one  of  the  venerable  oaks,  proclaiming  with  a  human 
voice  that  an  oracle  of  Zeus  must  be  founded  on  that  very  spot.     The 
injunction  of  the  speaking  dove  was  respectfully  obeyed.  | 

«      Such  was  the  tale  related  and  believed  at  Dodona.    But  Herodotus 
had  also  heard,  from  the  priests  at  Thebes  in  Egypt,  a  different  tale, 
ascribing  the  origin  of  all  the  prophetic  establishments,  in  Greece  as    i 
well  as  m  Libya,  to  two  sacerdotal  women,  who  had  been  carried 
away  from  Thebes  by  some  Phoenician  merchants  and  sold,  the  one 
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in  Greece,  the  other  in  Libya.  The  Theban  priests  boldly  assured 
Herodotus  that  much  pains  had  been  taken  to  discover  what  had 
become  of  these  women  so  exported,  and  tliat  the  fact  of  their  having 
been  taken  to  Greece  and  Libya  had  been  accordingly  verified. 

Tlie  historian  of  Halicarnassus  cannot  for  a  moment  think  of 
admitting  the  miracle  which  harmonized  so  well  with  the  feelings  of 
the  priestesses  and  the  Dodonaeans.  *'  How, "  he  asks,  ' '  could  a  dove 
speak  with  human  voice?  "  But  the  narrative  of  the  priests  at  Thebes, 
though  its  prodigious  improbability  hardly  requires  to  be  stated,  yet 
involved  no  positive  departure  from  the  laws  pf  nature  and  pos- 
sibility, and  therefore  Herodotus  makes  no  difficulty  in  accepting  it.  ; 
The  curious  circumstance  is,  that  he  turns  the  native  Dcnlonsean 
legend  into  a  fi^^rative  representation,  or  rather  a  misrepresentation, 
of  the  supposed  true  story  told  by  the  Theban  priests.  According 
to  his  interpretation,  the  woman  who  came  from  Thebes  to  Dodona 
was  called  a  dove,  and  affirmed  to  utter  sounds  like  a  bird  because 
she  was  non  Hellenic  and  spoke  a  foreign  tongue;  when  she  learned 
to  speak  the  language  of  the  coiintry,  it  was  then  said  that  the  dove 
spoke  with  a  human  voice.  And  the  dove  was,  moreover,  called 
black  because  of  the  woman's  Egyptian  color. 

That  Herodotus  should  thus  bluntl  v  reject  a  miracle,  recounted  to 
him  by  the  prophetic  women  themselves  as  the  prime  circumstance 
in  the  origines  of  this  holy  place,  is  a  proof  of  the  hold  which  habits 
of  dealing  with  historical  evidence  had  acquired  over  his  mind;  and 
the  awkwardness  of  his  explanatory  mediation  between  the  dove  and 
the  woman,  marks  not  less  his  anxiety,  while  discarding  the  legend, 
to  let  it  softly  down  into  a  stoiy  quasi-historical  and  not  intrinsically 
incredible. 

We  may  observe  another  example  of  the  unconscious  tendency  of 
Herodotus  to  eliminate  from  the  mythes  the  idea  of  special  aid  from 
the  gods,  in  his  remarks  upon  Melampus.  He  designates  Melampus 
as  "  a  clever  man.  who  had  acquired  for  himself  the  art  of  prophecy;" 
and  had  procured  through  Kadmus  much  information  about  the  relig- 
ious rites  and  customs  of  Egypt,  many  of  which  he  introduced  into 
Greece — especially  the  name,  the  sacrifices,  and  the  phallic  proces- 
sions of  Dionysus:  he  adds,  **that  Melampus  himself  did  not  accu- 
rately comprehend  or  bring  out  the  whole  doctrine,  but  wise  men 
who  came  after  him  made  the  necessary  additions."  Though  the 
name  of  Melampus  is  here  maintained,  the  character  described  is 
something  in  the  vein  of  Pythagoras—totally  different  from  the  great 
seer  and  leech  of  the  old  epic  mythes— the  founder  of  the  gifted 
family  of  the  Amythaonids.  and  the  grandfather  of  Amphiaratls. 
But  that  which  is  most  of  all  at  variance  with  the  genuine  legendary 
spirit,  is  the  opinion  expressed  by  Herodotus  (and  delivered  with 
some  emphasis  as  his  own),  that  Melampus  **  was  a  clever  man  who 
had  acquired  for  himself  prophetic  powers."  Such  a  supposition 
would  have  appeared  inadmissible  to  Homer  or  Hesiod,  or  indeed  to 
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Boldn  in  the  preceding  century,  in  -whose  view  even  inferior  arte 
come  from  the  gods,  while  Zeus  or  Apollo  bestows  the  power  of 

Srophesying.  The  intimation  of  such  an  opinion  by  Herodotus, 
imself  a  thoroughly  pipus  man,  marks  the  sensibly  diminislied 
omnipresence  of  the  gods,  and  the  increasing  tendency  to  look  for  the 
explanation  of  phenomena  among  more  visible  and  determinate 
agencies. 

We  may  make  a  similar  remark  on  the  dictum  of  the  historian 
respecting  the  narrow  defile  of  Temp6,  forming  the  embouchure  of  the 
P6neus  and  the  efflux  of  all  the  waters  from  the  Thessalian  basin. 
The  Thessalians  alleged  that  this  whole  basin  of  Thessaly  had  once 
been  a  lake,  but  that"Poseid6n  had  split  the  chain  of  mountains  and 
opened  the  efflux;  upon  which  primitive  belief,  thoroughly  con- 
formable to  the  genius  of  Homer  and  Hesiod,  Herodotus  comments 
as  follows:  "  The  Thessalian  statement  is  reasonable.  For  whoever 
thinks  that  Poseidon  shakes  the  earth,  and  that  the  rifts  of  an  earth- 
quake are  the  work  of  that  god,  will,  on  seeing  the  defile  in  question, 
say  that  Poseidon  has  caused  it.  For  the  rift  of  the  mountains  is,  as 
appeared  to  me  (when  I  saw  it),  the  work  of  an  earthquake. "  Herodo- 
tus admits  the  reference  to  Poseidon,  when  pointed  out  to  him, 
but  it  stands  only  in  the  backgiound :  what  is  present  to  his  mind  is 
the  phenomenon  of  the  earthquake,  not  as  a  special  act,  but  as  part 
of  a  system  of  habitual  operations. 

Herodotus  adopts  the  Egyptian  version  of  the  Irgend  of  Troy, 
founded  on  that  capital  variation  which  seems  to  have  originated 
with  Stesichorus,  and  according  to  which  Helen  never  left  Sparta  at 
all — her  eidolon  had  been  taken  to  Troy  in  her  place.  Upon  this 
basis  a  new  story  had  been  framed,  midway  between  Homer  and 
Stesichorus,  representing  Paris  to  have  really  carried  off  Helen  from 
Spaita,  but  to  have  been  driven  by  storms  to  Egypt,  where  sbe 
remained  during  the  whole  siege  of  Troy,  having  been  detained  by 
Proteus,  the  king  of  the  countrj,  until  Menclaus  came  to  reclaim  her 
after  his  triumph.  The  Egyptian  priests,  with  their  usual  boldness 
of  assertion,  professed  to  have  heard  the  whole  story  from  Menekns 
himself — the  Greeks  had  besieged  Troy,  in  the  full  persuasion  that 
Helen  and  the  stolen  treasures  were  within  the  walls,  nor  would  they 
ever  believe  the  repeated  denials  of  the  Trojans  as  to  the  fact  of  her 
presence.  In  intimating  his  preference  for  the  Egyptian  narrative, 
Herodotus  betrays  at  once  his  perfect  and  unsuspecting  confidence 
that  he  is  dealing  with  genuine  matter  of  history,  and  his  entire  dis- 
trust of  the  epic  poets,  even  including  Homer,  upon  whose  authori^ 
that  supposed  history  rested.  His  reason  for  rejecting  the  Homeric 
version  is  that  it  teems  with  historical  improbabilities.  If  Helen  had 
been  really  in  Troy  (he  says),  Priam  and  the  Trojans  would  never 
have  been  so  insane  as  to  retain  her  to  their  own  utter  ruin ;  but  it 
was  the  divine  judgment  which  drove  them  into  the  miserable 
alternative  of  neither  being  able  to  surrender  Helen  nor  to  satisfy  tlM) 
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Greeks  of  the  real  fact  that  they  never  had  possession  of  her— in 
order  that  mankind  might  plainly  read,  in  the  utter  destruction  of 
Troy,  the  great  punishments  witli  which  the  gods  visit  great  mis- 
deeds. Homer  (Herodotus  thinks)  had  heard  this  story,  but  design- 
edly departed  from  it,  because  it  was  not  so  suitable  a  subject  for 
epic  poetry. 

Enough  has  been  said  to  show  how  wide  is  the  difference  between 
Herodotus  and  the  logographers  with  their  literal  transcript  of  the 
ancient  legends.  Though  he  agrees  with  them  in  admitting  the  full 
series  of  persons  and  generations,  he  tries  the  circumstances  narrated 
by  a  new  standard.  Scruples  have  arisen  in  his  mind  respecting 
violations  of  the  laws  of  nature;  the  poets  are  unworthy  of  trust, 
and  their  nai'ratives  must  be  brought  into  conformity  with  historical 
and  ethical  conditions  before  they  can  be  admitted  as  truth.  To 
accomplish  this  conformity,  Herodotus  is  willing  to  mutilate  the  old 
legend  in  one  of  its  most  vital  points.  He  sacrifices  the  pei-sonal 
presence  of  Helena  in  Troy,  which  ran  through  every  one  of  the 
ancient  epic  poems  belonging  to  the  Trojan  cycle,  and  is,  indeed,  under 
the  gods,  the  great  and  present  moving  force  throughout. 

Thucydides  places  himself  generally  in  the  same  point  of  view  as 
Herodotus  with  regard  to  mythical  antiquity;  yet  with  some  consider- 
able differences.  Though  manifesting  no  belief  in  present  miracles 
or  prodigies,  he  seems  to  accept  without  reserve  the  pre-existent 
reality  of  all  the  persons  mentioned  in  the  mythes,  and  of  the  long 
series  of  generations  extending  back  through  so  many  supposed  cen- 
turies. In  this  category,  too.  are  included  the  eponymous  person- 
ages, Hellen,  Kekrops,  Eumolpus,  Pandion,  Amphilochus  the  son 
of  Amphiaraus,  and  Akarnan.  But  on  the  other  hand,  we  find  no 
trace  oi  that  distinction  between  a  human  and  an  heroic  ante  human 
race,  which  Herodotus  still  admitted, — nor  any  respect  for  Egyptian 
legends.  Thucydides,  regarding  the  parsonages  of  the  mythes  as 
men  of  the  same  breed  and  stature  with  his  own  contemporaries,  not 
only  testa  the  acts  imputed  to  them  by  the  same  limits  of  credibility, 
but  presumes  in  them  the  same  political  views  and  feelings  as  he  was 
accustomed  to  trace  in  the  proceedings  of  Peislstf  atus  or  Perikles. 
He  treats  the  Trojan  war  as  a  great  political  enterpiise,  underttiken 
by  all  Greece;  brought  into  combination  throuirh  the  imposing  power 
or  Agamemnon,  not  (according  to  the  legendary  narrative)  through 
the  influence  of  tlie  oath  exacted  by  Tyndareus.  Then  he  explains 
how  the  predecessors  of  Agamemnon  arrived  at  so  vast  a  dominion 
— begin nmg  with  Pelops,  who  came  over  (as  he  says)  from  Asia  with 
great  wealth  among  the  poor  Peloponnesians,  and  by  means  of  this 
wealth  so  aggrandized  himself,  though  a  foreigner,  as  to  become  the 
eponvm  of  the  peninsula.  Next  followed  his  son  Atreus,  who 
acquired  after  the  death  of  Eurystheus  the  dominion  of  Mykenae, 
which  had  before  been  possessed  by  the  descendants  of  Perseus:  here 
the  old  legendary  tale,  which  described  Atreas  as- having  been  banished 
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by  his  father  Pelops  in  consequence  of  the  murder  of  his  elder 
brother  Chrysippus,  is  invested  with  a  political  bearing,  as  esxriaio- 
ing  the  reason  why  Atreus  retired  to  Mykense.  Another  legendanr 
tale — the  defeat  and  death  of  Eurystheus  by  the  fugitive  Herakleids 
in  Attica,  so  celebrated  in  Attic  tragedy  as  having  given  occasion  to 
the  generous  protecting  intervention  of  Athens — is  also  introduced  as 
furnishing  the  cause  why  Atreus  succeeded  to  the  deceased  Eurys- 
theus: "for  Atreus,  the  maternal  uncle  of  Eurystheus,  had  been 
intrusted  by  the  latter  with  his  government  during  the  expedition 
into  Attica,  and  had  effectually  courted  the  people,  who  were  more- 

;over  in  gi-eat  fear  of  being  attacked  by  the  Herakleids."  Thus  tl>B 
Pelopids  acquired  the  supremacy  in  Peloponnesus,  and  Agamemnon 
was  enabled  to  get  together  his  1200  ships  and  100,000  men  for  the 
expedition  against  Troy.  Considering  that  contingents  were  fur- 
nished from  every  portion  of  Greece,  Thucydides  regards  tbiaasa 
small  number,  treating  the  Homeric  catalogue  as  an  authentic 
muster-roll,  perhaps  rather  exaggerated  than  otherwise.  He  then 
proceeds  to  tell  us  why  the  armament  was  not  larger.  Many  man 
men  could  have  been  furnished,  but  there  was  not  suflScient  money 
to  purchase  provisions  for  their  subsistence ;  hence  they  were  com- 
pelled, after  landing  and  gaining  a  victory,  to  fortify  their  camp,  to 
divide  their  army,  and  to  send  away  one  portion  for  the  purpose  of 
cultivating  the  Chersonese,  and  another  portion  to  sack  the  adjacent 
towns.  Ihis  was  the  grand  reason  why  the  siege  lasted  so  long  as 
ten  years.  For  if  it  had  been  possible  to  keep  the  whole  army 
together,  and  to  act  with  an  undivided  force,  Troy  would  have  been 
taKen  both  earlier  and  at  smaller  cost. 

Such  is  I  he  general  sketch  of  the  war  of  Troy,  as  given  by  Thu- 
cydides. So  different  is  it  from  the  genuine  epical  narrative  that  we 
seem  hardly  to  be  reading  a  description  of  the  same  event;  still  less 
should  we  miagine  that  the  event  was  krown,  lo  him  as  well  as  tons, 
only  through  the  epic  poets  them?eh(  s.  1  he  men,  the  numbers,  and 
the  duration  of  the  siege  do  indeed  jenniin  the  same;  but  the  cast 
and  juncture  of  events,  the  determining  lorces,  and  the  characteristic 
features  are  altoapther  heterogeneous.  But,  like  Herodotus,  and 
still  more  than  Herodotus,  Thucydides  wr.s  under  the  'pressure  of 
two  conflicting  impulses.  He  shared  the  general  faith  in  the  mytlu- 
cal  antiquity,  yet  at  the  same  time  he  could  not  believe  in  any  facts 

<  which  contradicted  the  laws  of  historical  credibility  or  probability. 

f  He  was  thus  under  the  necessity  of  torturing  the  matter  of  the  old 

^  niythes  into  conformity  with  the  subjective  exigences  of  his  own 
mind.  He  left  out,  altered,  recombined,  and  supplied  new  connect 
ing  principles  and  supposed  purposes,  until  the  story  became  such  as 
no  one  could  have  any  positive  reason  for  calling  in  question. 
Though  it  lost  the  impressive  mixture  of  religion,  romance,  and  indi- 
vidual adventure,  which  constituted  its  original  charm,  it  acquired  a 
smoothness  and  plausibility,  and  a  political  ensemble,  wmch  the 
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critics  were  satisfied  to  accept  as  historical  truth.  And  historical 
truth  it  would  doubtless  have  been  if  any  independent 'evidence 
could  have  been  found  to  sustain  it.  Had  Thucydides  been  able  to 
produce  such  new  testimony,  we  should  have  been  pleased  to  satisfy 
ourselves  that  the  war  of  Troy,  as  he  recounted  it,  was  the  real 
event;  of  which  the  war  of  Troy,  as  sung  by  the  epic  poets,  was  a 
misreported,  exaggerated,  and  ornamented  recital.  But  in  this  case 
the  poets  are  the  only  real  witnesses,  and  the  narrative  of  Thu- 
cydides is  a  mere  extract  and  distillation  from  their  incredibilities.      » 

A  few  other  instances  may  be  mentioned  to  illustrate  the  views  of  I 
Thucydides  respecting  various  mythical  incidents.  1.  He  treats  the ' 
residence  of  the  Homeric  Pheeakiaus  at  Korkyra  as  an  undisputed 
fact,  and  employs  it  partly  to  explain  the  efficiency  of  the  Korkyrean 
navy  in  times  preceding  the  Peloponnesian  war.  3.  He  notices  with 
equjil  confidence  the  story  of  Tereus  and  Prokne,  daughter  of  Pan- 
dion,  and  the  murder  of  the  child  Itys  by  ]F*rokne  his  mother  and 
Philomela;  and  he  produces  this  ancient  my  the  with  especial  refer- 
ence to  the  alliance  between  the  Athenians  and  Teres,  king  of  the 
Odrysian  Thracians,  during^ the  time  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  inti- 
matmg  that  the  Odrysian  Teres  was  neither  of  the  same  family  nor 
of  the  same  country  as  Tereus,  the  husband  of  Proknef  The  conduct 
of  Pandion,  in  giving  his  daughter  Prokne  in  marriage  to  Tareus, 
is  in  his  view  dictated  by  political  motives  and  interests  3.  He 
mentions  the  Strait  of  Messina  as  the  place  through  which  Odysseus 
is  said  to  have  sailed.  4  The  Cyclopyes  and  the  Laestrygones  (he 
says)  were  the  most  ancient  reported  inhabitants  of  Sicily ;  but  he 
cannot  tell  to  what  race  they  belonged,  nor  whence  thev  came.  6. 
Italy  derived  its  name  from  Italus,  king  of  the  Sikels.  6,  Eryx  and 
Egesta  in  Sicily  were  founded  by  fugitive  Trojans  after  the  capture 
of  Troy;  also  Skione,  in  the  Thracian  peninsula  of  Pallene,  by 
Greeks  from  the  Achaean  town  of  Pellene,  stopping  thither  in  their 
return  from  the  siege  of  Troy:  the  Amphilochian  Argos  in  tlie  Gulf 
of  Ambrakia  was  m  like  manner  founded  by  Amphilochus,  son  of 
Amphiaraus.  in  his  return  from  the  same  enterprise.  The  remorse 
and  mental  derangement  of  the  matricidal  Alkmseon,  son  of  Amphi- 
araus, is  also  mentioned  by  Thucydides,  as  well  as  the  settlement  of 
his  son  Akarnan  in  the  country  called  after  him  Akarnania. 

Such  are  the  special  allusions  made  by  this  illustrious  author  in 
the  course  of  his  history  to  mythical  events.  From  the  tenor  of  his 
language  we  may  see  that  he  accounted  all  that  could  be  known 
about  them  to  be  uncertain  and  unsatisfactory;  but  he  has  it  much 
at  heart  to  show  that  even  the  greatest  were  inferior  in  magnitude 
and  importance  to  the  Peloponnesian  war.  In  this  respect  his  opin- 
ion seems  to  have  been  at  variance  with  that  which  was  popular 
among  his  contemporaries. 

To  touch  a  little  upon  the  later  historians  by  whom  these  mythes 
were  handled,  we  find  that  Anaxiinenes  of  Lampsacus  composed  a 
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consecutive  history  of  events,  b^inning  from  tlie  theogony  down 
to  the  battle  of  Mantineia.  But  Ephorus  professed  to  omit  all  tb« 
mythical  narratives  which  are  referred  to  times  anterior  to  the  return 
of  the  Herakleids  (such  restriction  would  of  course  have  banished  tlie 
siege  of  Troy),  and  even  reproved  those  who  introduced  mythes  inlo 
historical  writing;  adding,  that  everywhere  truth  was  the  object  to  be 
aimed  at.  Yet  in  practice  he  seems  often  to  have  departed  from  Iiis 
own  rule.  Theopompus,  on  the  other  hand,  openly  proclaimed  that 
he  could  narrate  fables  in  his  history  better  than  Herodotus,  or  Kte- 
sias,  or  Hellanicus.  The  fragments  which  remain  to  us  exhibit  some 
proof  that  this  promise  was  performed  as  to  quantity;  though  as  to  his 
style  of  narration  the  judgment  of  Dionysius  is  unfavorable.  Xeno- 
phon  ennobled  his  favorite  amusement  of  the  chase  by  numerous  exam- 
ples, chosen  from  the  heroic  world,  tracing  their  portraits  with  all 
the  simplicity  of  an  undiminished  faith.  Kallisthenes,  like  Ephorus, 
professed  to  omit  all  mythes  which  referred  to  a  time  anterior  to  the 
return  of  the  Herakleids;  yet  we  know  that  he  devoted  a  separate 
book  or  portion  of  his  history  to  the  Trojan  war.  Philistus  intro- 
duced some  mythes  in  the  earlier  portions  of  his  Sicilian  history;  but 
Timseus  was  distinguished  above  all  others  by  the  copious  and  indis- 
criminate way  in  which  he  collected  and  repeatea  such  legends. 
Some  of  these  writers  employed  their  ingenuity  in  transforming  the 
mythical  circumstances  into  plausible  matter  of  history:  Ephorus, in 
particular,  converted  the  serpent  Pytho,  slain  by  Apollo,  into  a 
tyrannical  king. 

But  the  author  who  pushed  this  transmutation  of  legend  into  his- 
tory to  the  greatest  length  was  the  Messenian  Euemerus,  contem- 
porary of  Kassander  of  Macedon.  He  melted  down  in  this  way  the 
divine  persons  and  legends,  as  well  as  the  heroic — representing  both 
gods  and  heroes  as  having  been  mere  earth-born  men,  thouffh  superior 
to  the  ordinary  level  in  respect  of  force  and  capacity,  and  deified  or 
heroified  after  death  as  a  recompense  for  services  or  strikiujg  exploits. 
In  the  course  of  a  voyage  into  the  Indian  sea,  undertaken  by  com- 
mand of  Kassander,  Euemerus  professed  to  have  discovered  a 
fabulous  country  called  Panchaia,  in  which  was  a  temple  of  the 
Triphylian  Zeus:  he  there  described  a  golden  column  -with  an 
inscription  purporting  to  have  been  put  up  by  Zeus  himself,  and 
detailing  his  exploits  while  on  earth.  Some  eminent  men,  among 
whom  may  be  numbered  Polybius,  followed  the  views  of  Euemerus, 
and  the  Roman  poet  Ennius  translated  his  Historia  Sacra:  but,  on 
the  whole,  he  never  acquired  favor,  and  the  unblushing  inventions 
which  he  put  into  circulation  were  of  themselves  sufficient  to  dis- 
grace both  the  author  and  his  opinions.  The  doctrine  that  all  the 
gods  had  once  existed  as  mere  men  offended  the  religious  pagans, 
and  drew  upon  Euemerus  the  imputation  of  atheism;  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  came  to  be  warmly  espoused  by  several  of  the  Chris- 
tian assailants  of  paganism— by  Minucius  Felix^  Lactjintius,  and  St 
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Itegnstin,  who  found  the  ground  ready  prepared  for  them  in  their 
Mflorts  to  strip  Zeus  and  the  other  pagan  gods  of  the  attributes  of 
9BUy.  They  believed  not  only  in  the  main  theory,  but  also  in  the 
ll^ious  details  of  Euemerus;  and  the  same  man  whom  Strabo  casts 
^Kte  as  almost  a  proverb  for  mendacity  was  extolled  by  them  as  an 
Kcellent  8i>ecimen  of  careful  historical  inquiry. 

But  though  the  pagan  world  repudiate  that  '' lowering  tone  of 
i^jlaoatioH"  which  effaced  the  superhuman  personality  of  Zeus  and 
Se  great   gods  of  Olympus — the  mythical  persons  and  narmtives 
iMierally  came  to  he  surveyed  more  and  more  from  the  point  of 
tiew  of   history,  and  subjected  to  such  alterations  as  might  make 
tem  look  more  like  plausible  matter  of  fact.     Poly  bins,  Strabo, 
liodorus,  and  Pausanias,  cast  the  m^^tbes  into  historical  statements 
-•-^th  inore  or  less  of  transformation,  as  the  case  may  require, 
ffisaming  always  that  there  is  a  basis  of  truth,  which  may  be  dis- 
esrered  by  removing  poetical  exaggerations  and  allowing  for  mis- 
tadtes.     S%rabo,  in  particular,  lays  down  that  principle  broadly  and 
viequivocally  in  his  remarks  upon  Homer.     To  give  pure  fiction, 
inthont    any  foundation  of    fact,   was  in  his  judgement  utterly 
unworthy  of  so  great  a  genius;  and  he  comments  with  considerable 
.*nmoDy  on  the  geographer  Erastosthenes.  who  maintains  the  oppo- 
nte  opinion.    Again  Polybius  tells  us  that  the  Homeric  ^olus,  the 
dispenser  of  the  winds  by  appointment  from  Zeus,  was  in  reality  a 
man  eminently  skilled  in  navigation,  and  exact  in  predicting  the 
weather ;  that  the  Cyclopes  and  Lselrygones  were  wild  and  savage  real 
men  in  Sicily;  and  that  Scylla  and  Charybdis  were  a  figurative  repre- 
sentation of  dangers  arising  from  pirates  in  the  Strait  of  Messina. 
Strabo  speaks  of  the  amazing  expeditions  of  Dionysus  and  Herakles, 
and  of  Uie  long  wanderings  of  Jason,  Menelaus,  and  Odysseus,  in  the 
same  category  with  the  extended  commercial  range  of  the  Phoenician 
merchant-ships.     He  explains  the  report  of  Theseus  and  Peirithous 
having  descended  to  Hades,  by  their  dangerous  earthly  pil^images, 
—and  the  invocation  of  the  Dioskuri  as  the  protectors  of  tlie  imperiled' 
mariner,  by  the  celebrity  which  they  had  acquired  as  real  men  and 
navigators. 

Diodoms  gave  at  considerable  length  versions  of  the  current  fables 
respecting  the  most  illustrious  names  in  the  Grecian  mythical  world, 
compiled  confusedly  out  of  distinct  and  incongruous  authors. 
Sometimes  the  mythe  is  reproduced  in  its  primitive  simplicity,  but 
for  the  most  part  it  is  partially  and  sometimes  wholly  historicized. 
Amid  this  jumble  of  dissentient  authorities,  we  can  trace  little  of  a 
systematic  view,  except  the  general  conviction  that  there  was  at  the 
bottom  of  the  mythes  a  real  chronological  sequence  of  persons,  and 
real  matter  of  fact,  historical  or  ultra-historical.  Nevertheless  there 
are  some  few  occasions  on  which  Diodorus  brings  us  back  a  step 
nearer  to  the  point  of  view  of  the  old  logographers.  For,  in  refer- 
eoee  to  Heraues,  he  protests  against  the  scheme  of  cutting  down 
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the  mythes  to  the  level  of  present  reality.  He  contends  that  a 
special  standard  of  ultra-historical  credibility  ought  to  be  constituted, 
so  as  to  iuclude  the  my  the  in  its  native  dimeusions,  and  do  fitting 
honor  to  the  grand,  beneficent,  and  superhuman  personality  of 
Herakles  and  other  heroes  or  demigods.  To  apply  to  such  persons 
the  common  measure  of  humanity  (he  says),  and  to  cavil  at  Hie 
glorious  picture  which  grateful  man  has  drawn  of  them,  is  at  once 
ungracious  and  irrational.  All  nice  criticism  into  the  truth  of  the 
legendary  narratives  is  out  of  place :  we  show  our  reverence  to  the 
god  by  acquiescing  in  the  incredibilities  of  his  history,  and  we  must 
be  content  with  the  best  guesses  which  we  can  make,  amid  the  inex- 
tricable confusion  and  numberless  discrepancies  which  they  present 
Yet,  though  Diodorus  here  exhibits  a  preponderance  of  the  ^ligious 
sentiment  over  the  purely  historical  point  of  view,  and  thus  reminds  ns 
of  a  period  earlier  than  Thucydides — he  in  another  place  inserts  a  series 
of  stories  which  seem  to  be  derived  from  Euemerus,  and  in  which 
Uranus,  Kronus,  and  Zeus  appear  reduced  to  tl^  character  of  human 
kings  celebrated  for  their  exploits  and  benefactions.  Many  of  the 
authors  whom  Diodorus  copies,  have  so  entangled  together  Grecian, 
Asiatic,  Egyptian,  and  Libyan  fables,  that  it  becomes  impossible  to 
ascertain  how  much  of  this  heterogeneous  mass  can  be  considered  as 
at  all  connected  with  the  genuine  Hellenic  mind. 

Pausanias  is  far  more  strictly  Hellenic  in  his  view  of  the  Grecian 
mythes  than  Diodorus;  his  sincere  piety  makes  him  inclined  to  faith 
generally  with  regard  to  the  mythical  narratives,  but  subject  never- 
Uieless  to  the  frequent  necessity  of  historicizing  or  allegorizing  them. 
His  belief  in  the  general  reality  of  the  mythical  history  and  chro- 
nology is  complete,  in  spite  of  the  many  discrepancies  which  he  fin(b 
in  it,  and  which  he  is  unable  to  reconcile. 

Another  author  who  seems  to  have  conceived  clearly,  and  applied 
consistently,  the  semi-historical  theory  of  the  Grecian  mythes,  is 
Palsephatus,  of  whose  work  what  appears  to  be  a  short  abstract  has 
been  preserved.  In  the  short  preface  of  this  treatise  *  *  concerning 
incredible  tales,"  he  remarks  that  some  men,  from  want  of  instruc- 
tion, believe  all  the  current  narratives;  while  others,  more  searching 
and  cautious,  disbelieve  them  altogether.  Each  of  these  extremes 
he  is  anxious  to  avoid.  On  the  one  hand,  he  thinks  that  no  narrative 
could  ever  have  acquired  credence  unless  it  had  been  founded  in 
truth;  on  the  other,  it  is  impossible  for  him  to  accept  so  much  of  the 
existing  narratives  as  conflicts  with  the  analogies  of  present  natural 
phenomena.  If  such  things  ever  had  been,  they  would  still  continue 
to  be — but  they  never  have  so  occurred ;  and  the  extra-analogical 
features  of  the  stories  are  to  be  ascribed  to  the  license  of  the  poets. 
Palsephatus  wishes  to  adopt  a  middle  course,  neither  accepting  all 
nor  rejecting  all;  accordingly,  he  had  taken  great  pains  to  separate 
the  true  from  the  false  in  manv  of  the  narratives;  he  had  visited  the 
localities  wherein  they  had  taken  place,  and  made  careful  inquiries 
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from  old  men  and  others.  The  results  of  his  researches  are  pre- 
sented in  a  new  version  of  fifty  legends,  among  the  most  celebrated 
and  tlie  most  fabulous,  comprising  the  Centaurs,  Pasiphae,  Aktaeon, 
Kadmus  and  the  Sparti,  the  Sphinx,  Cycnus,  Daedalus,  the  Trojan 
horse,  ^olus,  8cylla,  Gervon,  Bellerophon,  etc. 

It  must  be  confessed  that  PalsBphatus  has  performed  his  promise 
of  transforming  the  "  incredibilia"  into  narratives  in  themselves 
plausible  and  unobjectionable,  and  that  in  doing  so  he  always  follows 
some  thread  of  analogy,  real  or  verbal.  The  Centaurs  (he  tells  us) 
were  a  body  of  young  men  from  the  village  of  Nephele  in  Thessaly, 
who  first  trained  and  mounted  horses  for  the  purpose  of  repelling  a 
herd  of  bulls  belonging  to  Ixion,  king  of  the  Lapithse,  which  had  run 
wild  and  done  great  damage:  they  pursued  these  wild  bulls  on  horse- 
back, and  pierced  them  with  their  spears,  thus  acquiring  both  the 
name  of  Prickers  (xevropei)  and  the  imputed  attribute  of  joint  body 
with  the  horse.  Aktseon  was  an  Arcadian,  who  neglected  the  culti- 
vation of  his  land  for  the  pleasures  of  hunting,  and  was  thus  eaten 
up  by  the  expense  of  his  hounds.  The  dragon  whom  Kadmus 
killed  at  Thebes,  was  in  reality  Drako  king  of  Thebes;  and  the 
dragon's  teeth  which  he  was  said  to  have  sown,  and^  from  whence 
sprung  a  crop  of  armed  men,  were  in  point  of  fact  elephants'  teeth, 
which  Kadmus  as  a  rich  Phoenician  had  brought  over  with  him:  the 
sons  of  Drako  sold  these  elephants'  teeth  and  employed  the  proceeds 
to  levy  troop<t  against  Kadmus.  Daedalus,  instead  of  flying  across 
the  sea  on  wings,  had  escaped  from  Krete  in  a  swift  sailing-boat 
under  a  violent  storm:  Kottus,  Briareus,  and  Gyges  were  not  per- 
sons with  100  hands,  but  inhabitants  of  the  village  of  Hekatoncheiria 
in  Upper  Macedonia,  who  .warred  with  the  inhabitants  of  Mount 
Olympus  against  the  Titans:  Scylla,  whom  Odysseus  so  narrowly 
escaped,  was  a  fast-sailing  piratical  vessel,  as  was  also  Pegasus,  the 
alleged  winged  horse  of  Bellerophon. 

By  such  ingenious  conjectures,  Palaephatus  eliminates  all  the 
incredible  circumstances,  and  leaves  to  us  a  string  of  tales  perfectly 
credible  and  commonplace,  which  we  should  readily  believe,  pro- 
vided a  very  moderate  amount  of  testimony  could  be  produced  in 
their  favor.  If  his  treatment  not  only  disenchants  the  original 
mythes,  but  even  effaces  their  generic  and  essential  character,  we 
ought  to  remember  that  this  is  not  more  than  what  is  done  by  Thu- 
cydides  in  his  sketch  of  the  Trojan  war.  Palaephatus  handles  the 
mythes  consistently,  according  to  the  semi-historical  theory,  and  his 
results  exhibit  the  maximum  which  that  theory  can  ever  present. 
By  aid  of  conjecture  we  get  out  of  the  impossible,  and  arrive  at 
matters  intrinsically  plausible  but  totally  uncertified;  beyond  this 
point  we  cannot  penetrate  without  the  light  of  extrinsic  evidence, 
since  there  is  no  intrinsic  mark  to  distinguish  truth  from  plausible 
fiction. 

It  remains  that  we  should  notice  the  manner  in  which  the  ancient 
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mjrthes  were  received  and  dealt  with  by  the  philosophers.     The 

liest  expression  which  we  hear,  on  the  part  of  philosophy,  is  the  se\ 

censure  bestowed  upon  them  on  ethical  grounds  by  Xenophanes  of  K!ol- 
ophon,  and  seemingly  by  some  others  of  his  contemporaries.      It  "wns 
apparently  in  reply  to  such  charges,  which  did  not  admit  of  being'  di- 
rectly rebutted,  that  Theagenes  of  Rhegium  (about  520  b.c.)  first  started 
the  idea  of  a  double  meaning  in  the  Homeric  and  Hesiodic  narratives, 
— an  interior  sense,  different  from  that  which  the  words  in  their  obvi- 
ous meanipg  bore,  yet  to  a  certain  extent  analagous,  and  discover- 
able by  sagacious  divination.     Upon  this  principle  he  allegoriz^i 
especially  the  battle  of  the  gods  in  the  Iliad.     In  the  succeedinjo: 
century,  Anaxagoras  and  Metrodorus   carried  out   the    allegorical 
explanation  more  comprehensively  and  systematically;  the  former 
representing  the  mythical  personages  as  mere  mental  conceptions 
invested  with  name  and  gender,  and  illustrative  of  ethical  preceptj^ 
the  latter  connecting  them  with  physical  principles  and  phenoinena. 
Metrodorus  resolved  not  only  the  persons  of  Zeus,  Here,  and  Athene, 
but  also  those  of  Agamemnon,  Achilles,  and  Hector,  into  various  ele- 
mental combinations  and  physical  agencies,  and  treated  the  adven- 
tures ascribed  to  them  as  natural  facts  concealed  under  the  ,veil  of 
allegory.     Empedokles,  Prodikus,  Antisthenes,  Parmenides,    Hera- 
kleides  of  Pontus,  and  in  a  later  age,  Chrysippus  and  the  Stoic  phi> 
losophers  generally,  followed  more  or  less  the  same  principle   of 
treating  the  popuhir  gods  as  allegorical  peraonages;  while  the  exposi- 
tors  of  Homer  (such  as  Stesimbrotus,  Glaukon,  and  others,  even  doDvn 
to  the  Alexandrine  age),  though  none  of  them  proceeded  to  the  same 
extreme  len^h  as  Metrodorus,  employed  allegory  among  other  media 
of  explanation  for  the  purpose  of  solving  difficulties  or  eluding 
reproaches  against  the  poet. 

In  the  days  of  Plato  and  Xenophou,  this  allegorizing  interpretation 
was  one  of  the  received  methods  of  softening  down  the  obnoxious 
mythes — though  Plato  himself  treated  it  as  an  insufficient  defense, 
seeing  that  the  bulk  of  youthful  hearers  could  not  see  through  tlie 
allegory,  but  embraced  the  story  literally  as  it  was  set  forth.  Pau- 
sanias  tells  us  that  when  he  first  began  to  write  his  work  he  treated 
many  of  the  Greek  legends  as  silly  and  undeserving  of  serious  atten- 
tion; but  as  he  proceeded  he  gradually  arrived  at  the  full  conviction 
that  the  ancient  sages  had  designedly  spoken  in  enigmatical  language, 
and  that  there  was  valuable  truth  wrapped  up  in  their  narratives:  it 
was  the  duty  of  a  pious  man,  therefore,  to  study  and  interpret,  but 
not  to  reject,  stories  current  and  accredited  respecting  the  gods. 
And  others — arguing  from  the  analogy  of  the  religious  mysteries, 
which  could  not  be  (divulged  without  impiety  to  any  except  such  as 
had  been  specially  admitted  and  initiated — maintained  that  it  would 
he  a  profanation  to  reveal  directly  to  the  vulgar  the  genuine  scheme 
of  nature  and  the  divine  administration :  the  ancient  poets  and  phiIos> 
ophers  had  taken  the  only  proper  course,  of  talking  to  the  many  in 
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types  and  parables,  and  reserving  the  naked  truth  for  privileged  and 
qualified  intelligences.  The  allegorical  mode  of  explaining  the 
ancient  fables  became  more  and  more  popular  in  the  third  and  fourth 
centuries  after  the  Christian  era,  especially  among  the  new  Platonic 
philosophers;  being  both  congenial  to  tlxeir  orientalized  turn  of 
thought,  and  useful  as  a  shield  against  the  attacks  of  the  Christians. 

It  was  from  the  same  strong  necessity  of  accommodating  the  old 
mythes  to  a  new  standard,  both  of  belief  and  of  appreciation,  that 
both  the  historical  and  the  allegorical  schemes  of  transforming  them 
arose;  the  literal  narrative  being  decomposed  for  the  purpose  of  arriv- 
ing at  a  base,  either  of  particular  matter  of  fact  or  of  general  physi- 
cal or  moral  truth.  Instructed  men  were  commonly  disposed  to  his- 
ioricize  only  the  heroic  legends,  and  to  allegorize  more  or  less  of  the 
divine  legends:  the  attempt  of  Euemerus  to  historicize  the  latter  was 
for  the  most  part  denounced  as  irreligious,  while  that  of  Metrodorus 
to  allegorize  the  former  met  with  no  success.  In  allegorizing,  more- 
over, even  the  divine  legends,  it  was  usual  to  apply  the  scheme  of 
allegory  only  to  the  inferior  gods,  though  some  of  the  great  Stoic 
philosophers  carried  it  farther  and  allegorized  all  the  separate  per- 
sonal gods,  leaving  only  an  all-pervading  cosmic  Mind,  essential  as  a 
co-eflBcient  along  with  matter,  yet  not  separable  from  matter.  But 
many  pious  pagans  seem  to  have  perceived  that  allegt>ry  pushed  to  this 
.extent  was  fatal  to  all  living  religious  faith,  inasmuch  as  it  divested  the 
gods  of  their  chai-acter  af  persons,  sympathizing  with  mankind  and 
modifiable  in  their  dispositions  according  to  the  conduct  and  prayers 
of  the  believer;  and  hence  they  permitted  themselves  to  employ  alle- 
gorical interpretation  only  to  some  of  the  obnoxious  legends  con- 
nected with  the  superior  gods,  leaving  the  personality  of  the  latter 
unimpeached. 

One  novelty,  however,  introduced  seemingly  by  the  philosopher 
Etnpedokles,  and  afterward  expanded  by  others,  deserves  notice, 
inasmuch  as  it  modified  considerably  the  old  religious  creed  bjr  draw- 
ing a  pointed  contrast  between  gods  and  dsemons, — a  distinction 
liardly  at  all  manifested  in  Homer,  but  recognized  in  the  works  and 
days  of  Hesiod.  Empedokles  widened  the  gap  between  the  two, 
and  founded  upon  it  important  consequences.  The  gods  were  good, 
immortai,  and  powerful  agents,  having  volition  and  intelligence,  but 
without  appetite,  passion,  or  infirmity ;  the  daemons  were  of  a  mixed 
nature,  between  gods  and  men,  ministers  and  interpreters  from  the 
;  former  to  the  latter,  but  invested  also  with  an  agency  and  disposi- 
tions of  their  own.  Though  not  immortal,  they  were  still  long  lived, 
and  subject  to  the  passions  and  propensities  of  men,  so  that  there 
were  among  them  beneficent  and  maleficent  daemons  with  every 
shade  of  intermediate  difference.  It  had  ^een  the  mistake  (according 
to  these  philosophers)  of  the  old  mythes  to  ascribe  to  the  gods  pro- 
ceedings reall^r  belonging  to  the  daemons,  who  were  always  the  imme 
diate  communicants  witn  mortal  nature,  inspiring  propJietic  power 
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to  the  priestesses  of  the  oracles,  sending  dreams  and  omens,  and  per- 
petually interfering  either  for  good  or  for  evil.  The  wicked  asd 
violent  daemons,  having  committed  many  enormities,  had  thus  some' 
times  incurred  punishment  from  the  gods;  hesides  which,  their  had 
dispositions  had  imposed  upon  men  the  necessity  of  appeasing  them 
hy  religious  ceremonies  of  a  kind  acceptable  to  such  beings;  heDC« 
the  human  sacrifices,  the  violent,  cruel,  and  obscene  exhibitioDs,  the 
mailings  and  fastings,  the  tearing  and  eating  of  raw  flesh,  which  ri 
had  become  customary  to  practice  on  various  consecrated  occasioDik 
and  especially  in  the  Dionysiac  solemnities.  Moreover,  the  discrecV 
itable  actions  imputed  to  tlie  gods — the  terrific  combats,  the  Ty-  j 
phonic  and  Titanic  convulsions,  the  rax)e8,  abductions,  flight,  servi- 
tude, and  concealment — all  these  were  really  the  doings  and  siif^ 
ings  of  bad  daemons,  placed  far  below  the  sovereign  agency — ec^iablo. 
undisturbed,  and  unpolluted— of  the  immortal  gods.  The  action  of 
such  daemons  upon  mankind  was  fitful  and  intermittent;  they  some- 
times perished  or  changed  their  local  abode,  so  that  oracles  whicb 
had  once  been  inspired  became,  after  a  time,  forsaken  and  disfran- 
chised. 

This  distinction  between  gods  and  daemons  appeared  to  save.  In  t 
great  degree,  both  the  truth  of  the  old  legends  and  the  dignity  of  th( 
gods;  it  obviated  the  necessity  of  pronouncing  either  that  the  gods 
were  unworthy  or  the  legends  untrue.  Yet,  although  devised 
for  the  purpose  of  satisfying  a  more  scrupulous  reli^ous  setm- 
hility,  it  was  found  inconvenient  afterviard  when  assailants  aroM 
against  paganism  generally.  For,  while  it  abandoned  as  inde- 
fensible a  large  portion  of  what  had  once  been  genuine  faith,  it  sUU 
retained  the  same  word  damons  with  an  entirely  altered  signification. 
The  Christian  writers  in  their  controversies  found  ample  wamuit 
among  the  earlier  pagan  authors  for  treating  all  the  gods  aa  daemons 
— and  not  less  ample  warrant  among  the  later  pagans  for  denouncing 
the  daemons  generalljr  as  evil  beings. 

Such  were  the  different  modes  in  which  the  ancient  nythes  "were 
treated,  during  the  literary  life  of  Gre<'ce,  by  the  four  classes  idiMve 
named — poets,  logographers,  historians,  and  philosophers. 

Literal  acceptance,  and  unconscious,  uninquiring  faith,  such  aa 
they  had  obtained  from  the  original  auditors  to  whom  they  were 
addressed,  they  now  found  only  among  the  multitude — alike  reten- 
tive of  traditional  feeling  and  fearful  of  criticising  the  proceedings  of 
the  gods.  But  with  instructed  men  they  became  rather  subjects  of 
respectful  and  curious  analysis — all  agreeing  that  the  work  as  ten- 
dered to  them  was  inadmissible,  yet  all  equally  convinced  that  it 
contained  important  meaning,  though  hidden  yet  notundiscoverable. 
A  very  large  proportion  of  the  force  of  Grecian  intellect  was  engaged 
in  searching  after  this  unknown  base,  by  guesses,  in  which  some- 
times the  principle  of  semi-historical  interpretation  was  assumed, 
sometimes  that  of  allegorical,  without  any  collateral  evidence  ia 
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either  case,  and  without  possibility  of  verification.  Out  of  the  one 
assumption  grew  a  string  of  allegorized  phenomenal  truths,  out  of 
the  other  a  long  series  of  seeming  historical  events  and  chronological 
persons— both  elicited  from  the  transformed  mythes  and  from  nc;h- 
fng^else. 

The  utmost  which  we  accomplish  by  means  of  the  semi-histoncal 
theory,  even  in  its  most  successful  applications,  is,  that  after  leaving 
out  from  the  mytliical  narrative  all  'tliat  is  miraculous  or  high-colored 
or  extravagant,  we  arrive  at  a  series  of  credible  incidents— incidents 
which  may,  perhaps,  have  really  occurred,  and  against  which  no 
intrinsic  presumption  can  be  raised.  This  is  exactly  the  character 
of  a  well-written  modern  novel  (as,  for  example,  several  amqng  the 
compositions  of  Defoe),  the  whole  story  of  which  is  such  as  may 
well  have  occurred  in  real  life;  it  is  plausible  fiction  and  nothing 
beyond.  To  raise  plausible  fiction  up  to  the  superior  dignity  of  truth, 
some  positive  testimony  or  positive  ground  of  inference  must  bo 
shown ;  even  the  highest  measure  of  intrinsic  probability  is  not  alone 
sufficient.  A  man  who  tells  us  that  on  the  day  of  the  battle  of  Plataea, 
rain  fell  on  the  spot  of  ground  where  the  city  of  New  York  now 
Btands,  will  neither  deserve  nor  obtain  credit,  because  he  can  have 
had  no  means  of  positive  knowiedjje;  though  the  statement  is  not  in 
the  sHghtest  degree  improbable.  On  the  other  hand,  statements  in 
themselves  very  improbable  may  well  deserve  belief,  provided  they 
be  supported  by  sufficient  positive  evidence.  Thus,  the  canal  dug  by 
order  of  Xerxes  across  the  promontory  of  Mount  Athos,  and  the 
sailing  of  the  Persian  fleet  through  it,  is  a  fact  which  I  believe, 
because  it  is  well  attested — notwithstanding  its  remarkable  improb- 
ability, which  so  far  misled  Juvenal  as  to  induce  him  to  single  out 
the  narrative  as  a  glaring  example  of  Grecian  mendacity.  Again, 
many  critics  have  observed  that  the  general  tale  of  the  Trojan  war 
(apart  from  the  superhuman  agencies)  is  not  more  improbable  than 
that  of  the  crusades,  which  every  one  admits  to  be  an  historical  fact. 
But  (even  if  we  grant  this  position,  which  is  only  true  to  a  small 
extent),  it  is  not  sufficient  to  show  an  analogy  between  the  two  cases 
in  respect  to  negative  presumjjtions  alone  ;•  the  analogy  ought  to  bo 
shown  to  hold  l^tween  them  in  respect  to  positive  certificate  also. 
The  crusades  are  a  curious  phenomenon  in  history,  but  we  accept 
them,  nevertheless,  as  an  unquestionable  fact,  because  the  antecedent 
improbability  is  surmounted  by  adequate  contemporary  testimony. 
When  the  like  testimony,  both  in  amount  and  kind,  is  produced  to 
establish  the  historical  reality  of  the  Trojan  war,  wc  shall  not  hesitate 
to  deal  with  the  two  events  on  the  same  footing. 

In  applying  the  semi-historical  theory  to  Grecian  mythical  nar- 
rative, it  has  been  often  forgotten  that  a  certain  strength  of  testi- 
niony,  or  positive  ground  of  belief,  must  first  be  tendered,  before  wo 
can  be  called  upon  to  discuss  the  antecedent  probability  or  improb- 
^bbility  of  the  incidents  alleged.     The  belief  of  the  Greeks  them- 
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selves,  without  the  smallest  aid  of  special  or  contemporary  'witnessea, 
has  been  tacitly  assumed  as  sufficient  to  support  the  case,  provide^ 
only  sufficient  deduction  he  made  from  the  mythical  narratives  to 
remove  all  antecdent  impiiobiihilities.  It  has  been  taken  for  granted 
that  the  faith  of  the  people  must  have  rested  originally  upon  some 
particular  historical  event,  involving  the  identical  pei-sous,  things, 
and  places  which  the  original  mythes  exhibit,  or  at  least  the  most 
prominent  among  them.  But  when  we  examine  the  psychagomq 
influences  predominant  in  the  society  among  whom  this  behef 
originally  grew  up,  we  shall  see  that  their  belief  is  of  little  or  no 
evidentiary  value,  and  that  the  giowth  and  diffusion  of  it  may  be 
satisfactorily  explained  without  supposing  any  special  basia  of 
matters  of  fact.  The  popular  faiih,  bo  far  as  it  counts  for  anything, 
testifies  in  favor  of  the  entire  and  literal  mythes,  whkh  are  new 
imiversally  rejected  as  incredible.  We  lave  thus  the  very  minimum 
of  positive  proof,  and  the  maximum  of  ncptive  preMimption :  we  may 
diminish  the  latter  bjr  conjectural  cmiesic  es  j  nd  inleipolations,  but 
we  cannot  by  any  artifice  increase  the  f(  inr.er;  the  narrative  ccat es  to 
be  incredible,  but  it  still  remains  uncertificc! — a  mere  c(  mmcnplace 
possibility.  Nor  is  fiction  always,  or  essentially,  extravagant  and 
incredible.  It  is  often  not  only  plausible  and  coherent,  but  even 
niore  like  truth  (if  a  paradoxical  phrase  may  be  aUc. wed)  than  tiuth 
itself.  Nor  can  we,  in  the  absence  of  any  extrinsic  test,  reckon 
upon  any  intrinsic  mark  to  discriminate  the  one  firm  the  other. 

In  the  semi-historical  theory,  respecting  Grecian  mythical  nar- 
rative, the  critic  unconsciously  transports  inio  the  Homeric  age  those 
habits  of  classification  and  distinction,  and  that  standard  of  accept- 
ance or  rejection,  which  he  finds  current  in  his  cwn.  imorg  us 
the  distinction  between  historical  fact  and  fiction  is  highly  valued  as 
well  as  familiarly  understood;  we  have  a  long  histoiy  olf  the  past, 
deduced  from  a  study  of  contemporary  evidmces;  end  we  have  a 
body  of  fictitious  literature,  stamped  with  its  own  maik  and  interest- 
ing in  its  own  way.  But  this  historical  seme,  now  so  deeply  locted 
in  the  modern  mind  that  we  find  a  diflBcuhy  in  conceiving  ary  peo- 
ple to  be  without  it,  is  the  fruit  of  records  and  inquiries,  f  rst  aj  plitd 
to  the  present,  and  then  preserved  and  studied  by  subsequent  gen- 
rations;  while  in  the  society  which  has  not  yet  formed  the  habit  of 
recording  its  present,  the  real  facts  of  the  past  can  never  be  known; 
iie  difference  between  attested  matter  of  fact  and  plausible  fiction — 
■)etween  truth  and  that  which  is  like  truth — can  neither  be  discerred 
nor  sought  for.  Yet  it  is  precisely  upon  the  supposition  that  this 
distinction  is  present  to  men's  habitual  thoughts,  that  the  scmi-hifi- 
torical  theory  of  the  mythes  is  grounded. 

It  is  perfectly  true,  as  has  often  been  stated,  that  the  Grecian  epic 
contains  what  are  called  traditions  respecting  the  past— the  larger 
portion  of  it,  indeed,  consists  of  nothing  else.  But  wlmt  are.  tftese 
traditions?    They  are  the  matter  of  those  songs  and  stories "  which 
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liave  acquired  hold  on  the  public  mind;  they  arc  the  creations  of 
Ihe  poets  and  story-tellers  themselves,  each  of  whom  finds  some  pre- 
existing, and  adds  others  of  his  own,  new  and  previously  untold, 
tinder  the  impulse  and  authority  of  the  inspiring  Muse.  Homer 
doubtless  found  many  songs  and  stories  current  with  respect  to  the 
siege  of  Troy;  he  received  and  transmitted  some  of  these  traditions, 
recast  and  transformed  others,  and  enlarged  the  whole  mass  by  new 
creations  of  his  own.  To  the  subsequent  poets,  such  as  Arktinus 
and  Lesches,  these  Homeric  creations  formed  portions  of  pre-existim! 
tradition,  with  which  they  dealt  in  the  same  manner;  so  that  thcj 
'Whole  mass  of  traditions  constituting  the  tale  of  Troy  became  larger 
fLTxd  larger  with  each  successive  contributor.  To  assume  a  generic 
difference  between  the  older  and  the  newer  strata  of  traditfon — to 
treat  the  former  as  morsels  of  history,  and  the  latter  as  appendages 
of  fiction — is  an  hypothesis  gratuitous  at  the  least,  not  to  say  inad- 
missible. For  the  farther  we  travel  back  into  the  past,  the  more  do 
■we  recede  from  the  clear  day  of  positive  history,  and  the  deeper  do 
"we  plunge  into  the  unsteady  twilight  and  gorgeous  clouds  ot  fancy 
and  feeling.  It  was  one  of  the  agreeable  dreams  of  the  Grecian  epic, 
that  the  man  who  traveled  far  enough  northward  beyond  the  Rhi- 
pasan  mountains  would  in  time  reach  the  delicious  country  and 
cenial  climate  of  the  virtuous  Hyperboreans — the  votaries  and 
favorites  of  Apollo,  who  dwelt  in  the  extreme  north  beyond  the 
chilling  blasts  of  Boreas.  Now  the  hope  that  we  may,  by  carrying 
our  researches  up  the  stream  of  time,  exhaust  the  limits  of  fiction, 
and  land  ultimately  upon  some  points  of  solid  truth,  appears  to  mo 
no  less  illusory  than  this  northward  journey  in  quest  of  the  Hyper- 
borean elysium. 

The  general  disposition  to  adopt  the  semi-historical  theory  as  to 
the  genesis  of  Grecian  mythes,  arises  in  part  from  reluctance  in 
critics  to  impute  to  the  mythopceic  ages  extreme  credulity  or  fraud ; 
together  with  the  usual  presumption,  that  where  much  is  believed 
some  portion  of  it  must  be  true.  There  would  be  some  weight  in 
these  grounds  of  rejisoning,  if  the  ages  under  discussion  had  been 
supplied  with  records  and  accustomed  to  critical  inquiry.  But 
amongst  a  people  unprovided  with  the  former  and  strangers  to  the 
latter,  credulitjr  is  naturally  at  its  maximum,  as  well  in  the  narrator 
himself  as  in  his  hearers.  The  idea  of  deliberate  fraud  is  moreover 
inapplicable,  for  if  the  hearers  are  disposed  to  accept  what  is  related 
to  them  as  a  revelation  from  the  Muse,  the  cestrua  of  composition  h . 
(juite  sufficient  to  impart  a  similar  persuasion  to  the  poet  whose  mind 
is  penetrated  with  it.  The  belief  of  that  day  can  hardly  be  said  to 
stand  apart  by  itself  as  an  act  of  reason.  It  becomes  confounded 
with  vivacious  imagination  and  earnest  emotion;  and  in  every  case 
where  these  mental  excitabilities  are  powerfully  acted  upon,  faith 
ensues  unconsciously  and  as  a  matter  of  course.  How  active  and 
prominent  such  tendencies  were  among  the  early  Greeks,  the  ex- 
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traordinary  beauty  and  originality  of  their  epic  poetry  may  teach 
us. 

It  is,  besides,  a  presumption  far  too  largely  and  indiscriminately 
applied,  even  in  our  own  advauced  age,  that  where  much  is  believed, 
something  must  necessarily  be  true — that  accredited  fiction  is  always 
ti*aceable  to  some  basis  of  historical  truth.  The  influence  of  imagi- 
nation aud  feeling  is  not  confined  simply  to  the  process  of  retou5i- 
Iing,  transforming,  or  magnifying  narratives  originally  founded  on 
fact;  it  will  often  create  new  narratives  of  its  own,  without  any  such 
.preliminary  basis.  Where  there  is  any  general  body  of  sentiment 
pervading  men  living  in  society,  whetlier  it  be  religious  or  political 
— love,  admiration,  or  antipathy — all  incidents  tending  to  illustrate 
that  sentiment  are  eagerly  welcomed,  rapidlv  circulated  and  (as  a 
general  rule)  easily  accredited.  If  real  incidents  are  not  at  hand, 
impressive  fictions  will  be  provided  to  satisfy  the  demand.  The 
perfect  harmony  of  such  fictions  with  the  prevalent  feeling  stands  in 
the  place  of  certifying  testimony,  and  causes  men  to  hear  tliem  not 
merely  with  credence,  but  even  with  delight.  To  call  them  in  ques- 
tion and  require  proof,  is  a  task  which  cannot  be  undertaken  without 
incurring  obloquy.  Of  such  tendencies  in  the  human  mind  abundant 
evidence  is  furnished  by  the  innumerable  religious  legends  which 
have  acquired  currency  in  various  parts  of  the  world,  and  of  which 
no  country  was  more  fertile  than  Greece — legends  which  derived 
their  origin,  not  from  special  facts  misreported  and  exaggerated,  but 
from  pious  feelings  pervading  the  society,  and  translated  into  nar- 
rative by  forward  and  imaginative  minds — legends,  in  which  not 
merely  the  incidents,  but  often  even  the  personages  are  unreal,  yet 
in  which  the  generating  sentiment  is  conspicuously  discernible,  pro- 
viding its  own  matter  as  well  as  its  own  form.  Other  sentiments 
also,  as  well  as  the  religious,  provided  they  be  fervent  and  widely- 
diffused,  will  find  expression  in  cuiTent  narrative,  and  become  por- 
tions of  the  general  public  belief.  Every  celebrated  and  notorious 
character  is  the  source  of  a  thousand  fictions  exemplifying  his  pecu- 
liarities. And  if  it  be  true,  as  I  think  present  observation  m^  show 
us,  that  such  creative  agencies  are  even  now  visible  and  enective, 
when  the  materials  of  genuine  history  are  copious  and  critically 
studied — much  more  are  we  warranted  in  concluding  thfet  in  ages 
destitute  of  records,  strangers  to  historical  testimony,  and  full  of 
'belief  in  divine  inspiration  both  as  to  the  future  and  as  to  the  past, 
narratives  purely  fictitious  will  acquire  ready  and  uninquiring  cre- 
dence, provided  only  they  be  plausible  and  in  harmony  with  the  pre- 
conceptions of  the  auditors. 

The  allegorical  interpretation  of  the  mythes  has  been  by  several 
learned  investigators,  especially  by  Creuzer,  connected  with  the 
hypothesis  of  an  ancient  and  highly  instructed  body  of  priests, 
having  their  origin  either  in  Egypt  or  in  the  East,  and  communicat- 
ing to  the  rude  and  barbarous  Greeks  religious,  physical,  and  hi^ 
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torical  knowledge  under  the  veil  of  symbols.  At  a  time  (we  are 
told)  when  language  was  yet  in  its  infancy,  visible  symbols  were  the 
most  vivid  means  of  acting  upon  the  minds  of  ignorant  hearers;  the 
next  step  was  to  pass  to  symlwlical  language  and  expressions — for  a 
plain  and  literal  exposition,  even  if  understood  at  all,  would  at  least 
have  been  listened  to  with  indifference,  as  not  corresponding  with 
any  mental  demand.  In  such  allegorizing  way,  then,  the  early 
priests  set  forth  their  doctrines  respecting  God,  nature  and  humanity 
— ^a  refined  monotheism  and  a  theological  philosophy — and  to  this 
purpose  the  earliest  mythes  were  turned.  But  another  class  of 
mythes,  more  popular  and  more  captivating,  grew  up  under  the 
hands  of  the  poets — mythes  purely  epical,  and  descriptive  of  real 
or  supposed  past  events.  The  allegorical  mythes,  being  taken  up  by 
the  poets,  insensibly  became  confounded  in  the  same  category  with 
the  purely  narrative  mythes — the  matter  symbolized  was  no  longer 
thought  of,  while  the  symbolizing  words  came  to  be  construed  in 
their  own  literal  meaning — and  the  basis  of  the  early  allegory,  thus 
lost  among  the  general  public,  was  only  preserved  as  a  secret  among 
various  religious  fraternities,  composed  of  members  allied  together 
by  initiation  in  certain  mystical  ceremonies,  and  administered  by 
hereditary  families  of  presiding  priests.  In  the  Orphic  and  Bacchic 
sects,  in  the  Eleusinian  and  Samothracian  mysteries,  was  thus  trea- 
sured up  the  secret  doctrine  of  the  old  theological  and  philosophical 
mythes,  which  had  once  constituted  the  primitive  legendary  stock 
of  Greece,  in  the  hands  of  the  original  priesthood  and  in  a.ires  anterior 
to  Homer.  Persons  who  had  gone  through  the  preliminary  cere- 
monies of  initiation,  were  permitted  at  length  to  hear,  though  under 
strict  obligation  of  secrecy,  this  ancient  religious  and  cosmogonic 
doctrine,  revealing  the  destination  of  men  and  the  certainty  of 
posthumous  rewards  and  punishments — all  disengaged  from  the  cor- 
ruptions of  poets,  as  well  as  from  the  symbols  and  allegories  under 
"Which  they  still  remained  buried  in  the  eyes  of  the  vulgar.  The 
mysteries  of  Greece  were  thus  traced  up  to  the  earliest  ages,  and 
represented  as  the  only  faithful  depositary  channels  of  that  purer 
theology  and  physics  which  had  originally  been  communicated, 
though  upder  the  unavoidable  inconvenience  of  a  symbolical  expres- 
sion, by  an  enlightened  priesthood  coming  from  abroad  to  the  then 
rude  barbarians  of  the  country. 

But  this  theory,  though  advocated  by  several  learned  men,  has 
been  shown  to  be  unsupported  and  erroneous.  It  implies  a  mistaken 
view  both  of  the  antiquity  and  the  purport  of  the  mysteries,  which 
cannot  be  safely  carried  up  even  to  the  age  of  Hesiod,  and  which, 
though  imposing  and  venerable  as  religious  ceremonies,  included  no 
recondite  or  esoteric  teaching. 

The  doctrine  supposed  to  have  been  originally  symbolized  and 
subsequently  overclouded,  in  the  Greek  mythes,  was  in  reality  first 
intruded  into  them  by  the  unconscious  fancies  of  Isi^r  interpreters, 
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It  was  one  of  the  various  roads  which  instructed  men  took  to  escape 
from  the  literal  admission  of  the  ancient  mythes,  and  to  arrive  at 
some  new  form  of  belief,  more  consonant  with  their  ideas  of  what 
the  attributes  and  character  of  the  gods  ought  to  be.  It  was  one 
of  the  ways  of  constituting,  by  help  of  the  mysteries,  a  philosophi- 
cal religion  apart  from  the  general  public,  and  of  connecting  that 
distinction  with  the  earliest  periods  of  Grecian  society.  Such  a  dis- 
tinction was  both  avowed  and  justified  among  the  superior  men  of 
the  later  pagan  world.  VaiTo  and  ScsBvola  distributed  theology  into 
three  distinct  departments, — the  mythical  or  fabulous,  the  civil,  and 
the  physical.  The  first  had  its  place  in  the  theater,  and  was  left 
without  any  interference  to  the  poets;  the  second  belonged  to  the 
city  or  political  communitv  as  such, — it  comprised  the  reflation  of 
all  the  public  worship  and  religious  rites,  and  was  consigned  alto- 
gether to  the  direction  of  the  magistrate;  the  third  was  the  privilege 
of  philosophers,  but  was  reserved  altogether  for  private  discussion  in 
the  schools  apart  from  the  general  public.  As  a  member  of  the  city, 
the  philosopher  sympathized  with  the  audience  in  the  theater,  and 
took  a  devout  share  m  the  established  ceremonies,  nor  was  he  justi- 
fied in  trying  what  he  heard  in  the  one  or  saw  in  the  other  by  his 
own  ejthical  standard.  But  in  the  private  assemblies  of  instructed  or 
inquisitive  men,  he  enjoyed  the  fullest  liberty  of  canvassing  eveiy 
received  tenet,  and  of  broaching  his  own  theories  imreservedly, 
respecting  the  existence  and  nature  of  the  gods.  By  these  discus- 
sions the  activity  of  the  philosophical  mind  was  maintained  and 
truth  elicited ;  but  it  was  such  truth  as  the  body  of  the  people  ougltt 
not  to  hear,  lest  their  faith  in  their  own  established  religious  wor- 
ship should  be  overthrown.  In  thus  distinguishing  the  civil  the- 
ology from  the  fabulous,  Varro  was  enabled  to  cast  upon  the  poets 
all  "the  blame  of  the  objectionable  points  in  the  popular  theology, 
and  to  avoid  the  necessity  of  pronouncing  censure  on  the  magistrates; 
who  (he  contended)  had  made  as  good  a  compromise  with  the  settled 
prejudices  of  the  public  as  the  case  permitted. 

The  same  conflicting  sentiments  which  led  the  philosophers  to 
decompose  the  divine  mythes  into  allegory,  impelled  the  historians 
to  melt  down  the  heroic  mythes  into  something  like  continuous 
political  history,  with  a  long  series  of  chronology  calculated  upon 
the  heroic  pedigrees.  The  one  process  as  well  as  the  other  was  inter- 
pretative guesswork,  proceeding  upon  unauthorized  assumptions, 
and  without  any  verifying  test  or  evidence.  While  it  frittered 
aw^ay  the  characteristic  beauty  of  the  mythe  into  something  essen- 
tially anti-mythical,  it  sought  to  arrive  both  at  history-  and  phi- 
losophy by  impracticable  roads.  That  the  superior  men  of  antiquity 
should  have  striven  hard  to  save  the  dignity  of  legends  which  con- 
stituted the  charm  of  their  literature  as  well  as  the  substance  of  the 
popular  religion,  we  cannot  be  at  all  surprised ;  but  it  is  gratifying 
to  find  Plato  discussing  the  subject  in  a  more  philosophical  spirit 
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The  Platonic  Sokrates  being  asked  whether  he  believes  the  current 
Attic  fable  respecting  the  abduction  of  Oreithyia  (daughter  of 
Erechtbeus)  by  Boreas,  replies,  in  substance, — "It  would  not  be 
strange  if  I  disbelieved  it,  as  the  clever  men  do;  I  might  then  sbow 
my  cleverness  by  saying  that  a  gust  of  Boreas  blew  her  down  from 
the  rocks  above  while  she  was  at  play,  and  that  having  been  killed  iu 
this  manner  she  was  reported  to  have  been  carried  off  by  Boreas. 
Such  speculations  are  amusing  enough,  but  they  belong  to  men 
ingenious  and  busy-minded  over-much,  and  not  greatly  to  be 
.envied,  if  it  be  only  for  this  reason,  that  after  having  set  right  one 
fable,  they  are  under  the  necessity  of  applying  tlie  same  process  to  a  host 
<t^  others — Hippocentaurs,  Chimseras,  Gorgons,  Pegasus,  and  num- 
berless other  monsters  and  incredibilities.  A  man,  who.  disbelieving 
these  stories,  shall  try  to  find  a  probable  basis  for  each  of  them,  will 
display  an  iU-placed  acuteness  and  take  upon  himself  an  endless 
burden,  for  which  I  at  least  have  no  leisures  accordingly  I  forego 
such  reseafches,  and  believe  in  the  current  version  of  the  stories." 

These  remarks  of  Plato  are  valuable,  not  simply  because  they 
point  out  the  uselessness  of  digging  for  a  supposed  basis  of  truth  in 
the  mythes,  but  because  they  at  the  same  time  suggest  the  true 
reason  for  mistrusting  all  such  tentatives.  The  mythes  form  a  class 
apart,  abundant  as  well  as  peculiar.  To  remove  any  individual 
mythe  from  its  own  class  into  that  of  history  or  philosophy,  by 
simple  conjecture  and  without  any  collateral  evidence,  is  of  no 
advantage,  unless  you  can  perform  a  similar  process  on  the  remain- 
der. If  the  process  be  trustworthy,  it  ought  to  be  applied  to  all; 
and  e  eenverso,  if  it  be  not  applicable  to  all,  it  is  not  trustworthy  as 
applied  to  anyone  specially;  always  assuming  no  special  evidence 
to  be  accessible.  To  detach  any  individual  mythe  from  the  class  to 
which  it  belongs,  is  to  present  it  in  an  erroneous  point  of  view:  we 
have  no  choice  except  to  admit  them  as  they  stand,  by  putting  our- 
selves approximatively  into  the  f  mme  of  mind  of  those  for  whom  they 
were  destined  and  to  whom  they  appeared  worthy  of  credit. 

If  Plato  thus  discountenances  all  attempts  to  transform  the  mythes 
by  interpretation  into  history  or  philosophy,  indirectly  recognizing 
the  generic  difference  between  them — we  fiiul  substantially  the  same 
view  pervading  the  elaborate  precepts  in  his  treatise  on  the  Repub- 
lic. He  there  regards  the  mythes,  not  as  embodying  either  matter 
of  fact  or  philosophical  principle,  but  as  portions  of  religious  and 
patriotic  faith,  and  instruments  of  ethical  tuition.  Instead  of  allow- 
ing the  poets  to  frame  them  according  to  the  impulses  of  their  own 
genius  and  with  a  view  to  immediate  popularity,  he  directs  the  legis- 
lator to  provide  types  of  his  own  for  the  characters  of  the  gods  and 
^heroes,  and  to  suppress  all  such  divine  and  heroic  legends  as  are  not 
in  harmony  with  these  pre-established  canons.  In  the  Platonic  sys- 
tem, the  mythes  are  not  to  be  matters  of  history,  nor  yet  of  spon- 
taneous or  casual  fiction,  but  of  prescribed  faith:  he  supposes  that 
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the  people  will  believe,  as  a  thing  of  course,  what  the  poets  circulate, 
8Dd  he  therefore  directs  that  the  latter  shall  circulate  nothing  which 
does  not  tend  to  ennoble  and  improve  the  feelings.  He  conceives 
the  mythes  as  stories  composed  to  illustrate  the  general  sentiments 
of  the  poets  and  the  community,  respecting  the.  character  and  attri- 
butes of  the  gods  and  heroes,  or  respecting  the  social  relations,  and 
ethical  duties  as  well  as  motives  of  mankind:  hence  the  obligation 
upon  the  legislator  to  prescribe  beforehand  the  types  of  character 
which  shall  be  illustrated,. and  to  restrain  the  poets  from  following 
out  any  opposing  fancies,  *'Let  ns  neither  believe  ourselves  (he 
exclaims),  nor  permit  any  one  to  circulate,  that  Theseus  son  of 
Poseidon,  and  Peirithous  son  of  Zeus,  or  any  other  hero  or  son  of 
a  god,  could  ever  have  brought  themselves  to  commit  abductions 
or  other  enormities  such  as  are  now  falsely  ascribed  to  them.  We 
must  compel  the  poets  to  saj%  either  that  such  persons  were  not  the 
sons  of  gods,  or  that  they  were  not  the  perpetrators  of  such  mis- 
deeds." 

Most  of  the  mythes  which  the  youth  hear  and  repeat  (according 
to  Plato)  are  false,  but  some  of  them  are  true :  the  great  and  promi- 
nent mythes  which  appear  in  Homer  and  Hesiod  are  no  less  fictions 
than  the  rest.  But  fiction  constitutes  one  of  the  indispensable 
instruments  of  mental  training  as  well  as  truth;  only  the  legislator 
must  take  care  that  the  fictions  so  employed  shall  be  beneficent  -wid 
not  mischievous.  As  the  mischievous  fictions  (he  says)  take  their 
rise  from  wrong  preconceptions  respecting  the  character  of  the  gods 
and  heroes,  so  the  way  to  correct  them  is  to  enforce,  by  authorized 
compositions,  the  adoption  of  a  more  correct  standard. 

The  comments  which  Plato  has  delivered  with  so  much  force  in 
his  Republic,  and  the  enactments  which  he  deduces  from  them,  are 
in  the  main  an  expansion  of  that  sentiment  of  condemnation,  which 
he  shared  with  so  many  other  philosophers,  towards  a  large  portion 
of  the  Homeric  and  Hesiodic  stories.  But  the  manner  in  which  he 
has  set  forth  this  opinion  unfolds  to  us  more  clearly  the  real  char- 
acter of  the  mythical  narrative.  They  are  creations  of  the  produc- 
tive minds  in  the  community,  deduced  from  the  supposed  attributes 
cf  the  gods  and  heroes:  so  Plato  views  them,  and  in  such  character 
he  proposed  to  amend  them.  The  legislator  would  cause  to  be  pre- 
pared a  better  and  truer  picture  of  the  foretime,  because  he  would 
start  from  truer  (that  is  to  say  more  creditable)  conceptions  of  the 
gods  and  heroes.  For  Plato  rejects  the  mytlies  respecting  Zeus  and 
Here,  or  Theseus  and  Peirithous,  not  from  any  want  of  evidence, 
but  because  they  are  unworthy  of  gods  and  heroes:  he  proposes  to 
call  forth  new  mythes,  which,  though  he  admits  them  at  the  outlet 
to  be  fiction,  he  knows  will  soon  be  received  as  true,  and  supply- 
more  valuable  lessons  of  conducfe. 

We  may  consider  then  that  Plato  disapproves  of  the  attempt  to 
identify  the  old  mythes  either  with  exaggerated  history  or  with  dis- 
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guisecl  pbilosopby.  He  shares  in  the  current  faith,  without  any  sus- 
picion or  criticism,  as  to  Orpheus,  Palamedes,  Daedalus,  Amphion, 
Theseus,  Achilles,  Cheiron,  and  other  mythical  personages;  hut 
what  chiefly  tills  his  mind  is,  the  inherited  sentiment  of  deep  rever- 
ence for  these  superhuman  characters  and  for  the  age  to  which  they 
belonged, — a  sentiment  suflQciently  strong  to  render  him  not  only  an 
unbeliever  in  such  legends  i\a  conflict  with  it,  but  also  a  deliberate 
[creator  of  new  legends  for  the  purpose  of  expanding  and  gnvtifying 
Jit.  The  more  we  examine  this  sentiment,  both  in  themiind  of  Plato 
'  as  well  as  in  that  of  the  Greeks  generally,  the  more  shall  we  be  con- 
vinced that  it  formed  essentially  and  inseparably  a  portion  of  Hel- 
lenic religious  faith.  The  mythe  both  presupposes,  and  springs  out 
of,  a  settled  basis  and  a  strong  expansive  force  of  religious,  social, 
and  patriotic  feeling,  operating  upon  a  past  which  is  little  better 
than  a  bjank  as  to  positive  knowledge.  It  resembles  history,  in  so 
far  as  its  form  is  narrative:  it  resembles  philosophy,  in  so  far  as  it  is 
occasionally  illustrative;  but  in  its  essence  and  substance,  in  the 
mental  tendencies  by  which  it  is  created  as  well  as  in  those  by  which 
it  is  judged  and  upheld,  it  is  a  popularized  expression  of  the  divine 
and  heroic  faith  of  the  people. 

Grecian  antiquity  cannot  be  at  all  understood  except  in  connection 
with  Grecian  religion.  It  begins  with  gods  and  it  ends  with  his- 
torical men,  the  former  being  recognized  not  simply  as  gods,  but  as 
primitive  ancestors,  and  connected  with  the  latter  by  a  long  mythi- 
cal genealogy,  partly  heroic  and  partly  human.  Now  the  whole 
value  of  such  genealogies  arises  from  their  being  taken  entire :  the 
god  or  hero  at  the  top  is  in  point  of  fact  the  most  important  mem- 
ber of  the  whole;  for  the  length  and  continuity  of  the  series  arises 
from  anxiety  on  the  part  of  historical  men  to  join  themselves  by  a 
thread  of  descent  with  the  being  whom  they  worshiped  in  their  gen- 
tile sacrifices.  Without  the  ancestorial  god,  the  whole  pedigree  would 
have  become  not  only  acephalous,  but  worthless  and  uninteresting. 
The  pride  of  the  Herakleids,  Asklepiads,  uEakids,  Neleids,  Deeda- 
lids,  etc.,  was  attached  to  the  primitive  eponymous  hero  and  to  the 
god  from  whom  they  sprung,  not  to  the  line  of  names,  generally 
long  and  barren,  through  which  the  divine  or  heroic  dignity  gradu- 
ally dwindled  down  into  .common  manhood.  Indeed,  the  length  of 
tlie  genealogy  (as  I  have  before  remarked)  was  an  evidence  of  the 
humilitv  of  the  historical  man,  which  led  him  to  place  himself  at  a 
respectful  distance  from  the  gods  or  heroes;  for  Hekatseus  of  Miletus, 
who  ranked  himself  as  the  fifteenth  descendant  of  a  god,  might  per- 
haps have  accounted.it  an  overweening  impiety  in  any  living  man 
to  claim  a  god  for  his  immediate  father. 

The  whole  chronology  of  Greece,  anterior  to  776  B.C.,  consists  of 
calculations  founded  upon  these  mythical  genealogies,  especially 
upon  that  of  the  Spartan  kings  and  their  descent  from  Herakles, — 
thirty  years  being  commonly  taken  as  the  equivalent  of  a  generation. 
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or  about  three  generations  to  a  century.  This  process  of  compqta- 
tion  was  altogether  illusory,  as  applying  historical  and  chronological 
conditions  to  a  case  on  which  they  had  no  bearing.  Though  the 
domain  of  history  was  seemingly  enlarged,  the  religious  element  was 
tacitly  set  aside:  when  the  heroes  and  gods  were  chronologized,  they 
became  insensibly  approximated  to  the  limits  of  humanity,  and  the 
process  indirectly  gave  encouragement  to  the  theory  of  jfcuemems. 
Personages  originally  legendary  and  poetical  were  erected  iii|o 
dt'finite  landfnarks  for  measuring  the  duration  of  the  foretime,  thu? 
gaining  in  respect  to  historical  distinctness,  but  not  without  loss  on 
the  score  of  religious  association.  Both  Euemerus  and  the  subse- 
quent Christian  writers,  who  denied  the  original  and  inherent 
divinity  of  the  pagan  gods,  had  a  great  advantage  in  cariring  their 
chronological  researches  strictly  and  consist^eutly  xipwards — for  all 
chronology  fails  as  soon  as  we  suppose  a  race  superior  to  common 
humanity. 

Moreover,  it  is  to  be  remarked  that  the  pedigree  of  the  Spartan 
kings,  which  Apollodorus  and  Eratosthenes  selected  as  the  basis  of 
their  estimate  of  time,  is  nowise  superior  in  credibility  and  trust- 
worthiness to  the  thousand  other  gentile  and  family  pedigrees  with 
which  Greece  abounded ;  it  is  rather  indeed  to  be  numbered  among  the 
most  incredible  of  all,  seeing  that  Herakles  as  a  progenitor  is  plac^ 
at  the  head  of  perhaps  more  pedigrees  than  any  other  Grecian  god 
or  hero.  The  descent  of  the  Spartan  king  Leonidas  from  Herakles 
rests  upon  no  better  evidence  than  that  of  Aristotle  or  Hippokrates 
frona  Asklepius,— of  Evagoras  or  Thucydides  from  ^akus,— of 
Sokrates  from  Daedalus,— of  the  Spartan  heraldic  family  from  Talthy- 
bius, — of  the  prophetic  lamid  family  in  Elis  from  lamus, — of  tlie  root- 
gatherers  in  Pelion  from  Cheiron, — and  of  Hekatseus  and  his  gens 
from  some  god  in  the  sixteenth  ascending  line  of  the  series.  There 
is  little  exaggeration  in  saying,  indeed,  that  no  permanent  combina- 
tion of  men  in  Greece,  religious,  social,  or  professional,  was  without 
a  similar  pedigree ;  all  arising  out  of  the  same  exigencies  of  the  feel- 
ings and  imagination,  to  personify  as  well  as  to  sanctify  the  bond  of 
union  among  the  members.  Every  one  of  these  gevtea  began  with  a 
religious  and  ended  with  an  historical  person.  At  some  point  or 
other  in  the  upward  series,  entities  of  history  were  exchanged  for 
entities  of  religion ;  but  where  that  point  is  to  be  found  we  are  unable 
to  say,  nor  had  the  wisest  of  the  ancient  Greeks  any  means  of  de- 
termining. Thus  much,  however,  we  know,  that  the  series,  taken 
as  a  whole,  though  dear  and  precious  to  the  believing  Greek,  pos- 
sesses no  value  as  chronological  evidence  to  the  historian. 

When  Hekataeus  visited  Thebes  in  Egypt,  he  mentioned  to  the 
Egyptian  priests,  doubtless  with  a  feeling  of  satisfaction  and  pride, 
the  imposing  pedigree  of  the  gens  to  which  he  belonged, — with 
fifteen  ancestors  in  ascending  line,  and  a  god  as  the  initial  progenitor. 
But  he  found  himself  immeasurably  outdone  by  the  priests  '^who 
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genealo^ized  against  him."  They  showed  to  him  341  wooden  colossal 
statues,  representing  the  succession  of  cliief  priests  in  tlie  temple  in 
uninterrupted  series  from  fatlier  to  son,  through  a  space  of  11,300 
years.  Prior  to  the  commencement  of  this  long  period  (they  saicl), 
the  gods  dwelling  along  with  men,  had  exercised  sway  in  Egypt; 
but  they  repudiated  altogether  the  idea  of  men  begotten  by  gods  or 
of  heroes. 

J  Both  these  counter-genealogies  are,  in  respect  to  trustworthiness 
"and  evidence,  on  the  same  footing.  Each  represents  partly  the 
religious  faith,  partly  the  retrospective  imagination  of  the  persons 
from  whom  it  emanated.  In  each  the  lower  members  of  the  series 
(to  what  an  extent  we  cannot  tell)  are  real,  the  upper  members 
fabulous;  but  in  each  also  the  series  derived  all  its  interest  and  all 
its  imposing  effect  from  being  conceived  unbroken  and  entire. 
Herodotus  is  much  perplexed  hy  the  capital  discrepancy  between 
the  Grecian  and  Egyptian  chronologies,  and  vainly  employs  his 
ingenuity  in  reconciling  them.  There  is  no  standard  of  objective 
evidence  by  which  either  the  one  or  the  other  of  them  can  be  tried. 
[Each  has  its  own  subjective  value,  in  conjunction  with  the  faith  and 
feelings  of  Egyptians  and  Greeks,  and  each  presupposes  in  the  believer 
certain  mental  prepossessions  which  are  not  to  be  found  beyond  its 
own  local  limits.  Nor  is  the  greater  or  less  extent  of  duration  at  all 
importmt,  when  we  once  pass  the  limits  of  evidence  and  verifiable 
reality.  One  century  of  recorded  time,  adequately  studded  with 
authentic  and  orderly  events,  presents  a  greater  mass  and  a  greater 
difllculty  of  transition  to  the  imagination  than  a  hundred  centuries 
of  barren  genealogy.  Herodotus,  in  discussing  the  age  of  Homer 
and  Hesiod,  treats  an  anterior  point  of  400  years  as  if  it  were  only 
yesterday;  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.  is  separated  from  us  by  an  equal 
Interval,  and  the  reader  will  not  require  to  be  reminded  how  long 
Uiat  interval  now  appears. 

The  mythical  a^e  was  peopled  with  a  mingled  aggregate  of  gods, 
heroes,  and  men,  so  confounded  together  that  it  was  often  impossi- 
ble to  distinguish  to  which  class  any  individual  name  belonged.  In 
regard  to  the  Thracian  god  Zalmoxis,  the  Hellespontic  Gre&  inter- 
preted his  character  and  attributes  according  to  the  scheme  of 
Euemerism.  They  affirmed  that  he  had  been  a  man,  the  slave  of 
the  philosopher  Pythagoras  at  Samos,  and  that  he  had  by  abilities 
and  artifice  established  a  religious  ascendency  over  the  minds  of  the 
Thracians,  and  obtained  from  them  divine  honors.  Herodotus  cannot 
bring  himself  to  believe  this  story,  but  he  frankly  avows  his  inability 
to  determine  whether  Zalmoxis  was  a  god  or  a  man,  nor  can  he 
extricate  himself  from  a  similar  embarrassment  in  respect  to  Dionysus 
and  Pan.  Amidst  the  confusion  of  the  Homeric  fight,  the  goddess 
Athere  confers  upon  Diomedes  the  miraculous  favor  of  dispelling 
the  mist  from  his  eyes,  so  as  to  enable  him  to  discriminate  gods  from 
men;  and  nothing  less  than  a  similar  miracle  could  enable  a  critical 
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reader  of  the  mythical  narratives  to  draw  an  ascertained  boundary-line 
between  the  two.  But  tlie  original  hearers  of  the  mythes  felt  neither 
surprise  nor  displeasure  from  this  confusion  of  the  divine  with  tbj^ 
human  individual.  They  looked  at  the  past  with  a  film  of  faith  over 
their  eyes — neither  knowing  the  value,  nor  desiring  the  attainment 
of  an  unclouded  vision.  The  intimate  companion^p,  and  the  occa- 
sional mistake  of  identity  between  gods  and  men,  were  in  full  hai: — 
mony  with  their  reverential  retrospect.  And  we  accordingly  see  tl*e 
poet  Ovid  in  his  Fasti,  when  he  undertakes  the  task  of  unfolding 
the  legendary  antiquities  of  early  Rome,  re-acquiring,  by  the  inspira- 
tion of  Juno,  the  power  of  seeing  gods  and  men  in  immediate  vicinity 
and  conjunct  action,  such  as  it  existed  before  the  development  of 
the  critical  and  historical  sense. 

To'^resume,  in  brief,  what  has  been  laid  down  in  this  and  the  pre^ 
cedine  chapters  respecting  the  Grecian  mythes: 

1.  They  are  a  special  product  of  the  ima^nation  and  feelings,  radi- 
cally distinct  both  from  history  and  philosophy:  they  cannot  be 
broken  down  and  decomposed  into  the  one,  nor  allegorized  into  the 
other.  There  are,  indeed,  some  particular  and  even  assignable  mythes, 
which  raise  intrinsic  presumption  of  an  allegorizing  tendency;  an<| 
there  are  doubtless  some  others,  though  not  specially  assignaUe* 
which  contain  portions  of  matter  of  fact,  or  names  of  real  persons, 
embodied  in  them.  But  such  matter  of  fact  cannot  be  verified  by 
any  intrinsic  mark,  nor  are  we  entitled  to  presume  its  existence  ia 
any  given  case  unless  some  collateral  evidence  can  be  produced. 

2.  We  are  not  warrabted  in  applying  to  the  mythical  world  the 
rules  either  of  historical  credibility  or  chronological  sequence.  Its 
personages  are  gods,  heroes,  and  men,  in  constant  juxtaposition  and 
reciprocal  sympathy;  men,  too,  of  whom  we  know  a  large  proportion 
to  be  fictitious,  and  of  whom  we  can  never  ascertain  how  many  naay 
have  been  real.  No  series  of  such  personages  can  serve  as  materials 
for  chronological  calculation. 

8.  The  mythes  were  originally  produced  in  an  a^  which  had  no 
records,  no  philosophy,  no  criticism,  no  canon  of  belief,  and  scarcely 
any  tincture  either  of  astronomy  or  geography, — but  which,  on  the 
other  hand,  was  full  of  religious  faith,  distinguished  for  quick  and 
susceptible  imagination,  seeing  personal  agents  where  we  look  only 
for  objects  and  connecting  laws; — an  age,  moreover,  eager  for  newj^ 
narrative,  accepting  with  the  unconscious  impressibility  of  children  i 
(the  question  of  truth  or  falsehood  being  never  formally  raised)  all 
which  ran  in  harmony  with  its  pre-existing  feelings,  and  penetrable 
by  inspired  prophets  and  poets  in  the  same  proportion  Uiat  it  was 
indifferent  to  positive  evidence.  To  such  hearers  did  the  •primitive 
poet  or  story-teller  address  himself.  It  was  the  glory  of  his  pro- 
ductive genius  to  provide  suitable  narrative  expression  for  the  faitii 
and  emotions  which  he  shared  in  common  with  them,  and  the  ri(^ 
stock  of  Grecian  mythes  attests  how  admirably  he  peildrmed  his 
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task.  As  the  gods  and  the  heroes  formed  the  conspicuous  object  of 
national  reverence,  so  the  mythes  were  partly  divine,  partly  heroic, 
partly  both  in  one.  The  adventures  of  Achilles,  Helen,  and  Dio- 
medes,  of  (Edipus  and  Adrastus,  of  Mcleager  and  Althaea,  of  Jason 
and  the  Argo,  were  recounted  by  the  same  tongues  and  accepted 
with  the  same  unsuspecting  confidence  as  those  of  Apollo  and  Arte- 
mis, of  Ares  and  Aphrodite,  of  Poseidon  and  Herakles. 

4.  The  time,  however,  came  when  this  plausibility  ceased  to  be  Gom- 
pl^te.  The  Grecian  mind  made  an  important  advance,  socially, 
ethically,  and  intellectually.  Philosophy  and  history  were  consti- 
tuted, prose  writing  and  chronological  records  became  familiar;  a 
canon  of  belief  more  or  less  critical  came  to  be  tacitly  recognized. 
Moreover,  superior  men  profited  more  largely  by  the  stimulus,  and 
contracted  habits  of  judging  different  from  the  vulgar:  the  god  Elen- 
chus  (to  use  a  personification  of  Menander),  the  giver  and  prover  of 
truth,  descended  into  their  minds.  Into  the  new  intellectual  medium, 
thus  altered  in  its  elements  and  no  longer. uniform  in  its  quality,  the 
mythes  descended  by  inheritance;  but  they  were  found,  to  a  certain 
extent,  out  of  harmony  even  with  the  feelings  of  the  people,  and 
altogether  dissonant  with  those  of .  instructed  men.  Yet  the  most 
superior  Greek  was  still  a  Greek,  cherishing  the  common  reverential 
sentiment  toward  the  fore-time  of  his  country.  Though  he  could 
neither  believe  nor  respect  the  mythes  as  they  stood,  he  was  under 
an  imperious  mental  necessity  to  transform  them  into  a  state  worthy 
of  his  belief  and  re^-pect  While  the  literal  mjrthe  still  continued  to 
float  among  the  posts  and  the  people,  critical  men  interpreted, 
altered,  decomposed,  and  added,  until  they  found  something  which 
satisfied  their  minds  as  a  supposed  real  basis.  They  manufactured 
some  dogmas  of  supposed  original  philosophy,  and  a  long  series  of 
fancied  history  and  chronology,  retaining  the  mythical  names  and 
generations,  even  when  they  were  obliged  to  discard  or  recast  the 
mythical  events.  The  interpreted  mythe  was  thus  promoted  into  a 
reality,  while  the  literal  mjrthe  was  degraded  into  a  fiction. 

The  habit  of  distinguishing  the  interpreted  from  the  literal  mythe 
has  passed  from  the  literary  men  of  antiquity  to  those  of  the  modern 
world,  who  have  for  the  most  part  construed  the  divine  mythes  as 
allegorized  philosophy,  and  tlie  beroic  mythes  as  exaggerated, 
adorned,  and  over-colored  history.  The  early  ages  of  Greece  have 
thus  been  peopled  with  quasi  historical  persons  and  quasi-historical 
events,  all  extracted  from  the  mythes  after  making  certain  allowances 
for  poetical  ornament.  But  we  must  not  treat  this  extracted  product 
as  if  it  were  the  original  substance.  We  cannot  properly  understand 
it  except  by  viewing  it  in  connection  with  the  literal  mjrthes  out  of 
which  it  was  obtained,  in  their  primitive  age  and  appropriate  medium, 
before  the  superior  minds  had  yet  outgrown  the  common  faith  in  an 
all-personified  Nature,  and  learned  to  restrict  the  divine  free-agency 
.  l^  the  8i^po6ition  of  invariable  physical  laws.    It  is  in  this  point  of 
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viev/  that  the  mythes  are  important  for  any  one  who  would  correcUj 
appreciate  the  general  tone  of  Grecian  thought  and  feeling;  for  they 
■were  tbe  universal  mental  stock  of  the  Hellenic  world — common  to 
men  and  women,  rich  and  poor,  instructed  and  ignorant;  they  were 
in  every  one's  memory  and  in  every  one's  mouth,  while  science  and 
history  were  confined  to  comparatively  few.  We  know  from  Thucyd- 
ides  how  erroneously  and  carelessly  the  Athenian  puhlic  of  his  aay 
retained  the  history  of  Peisistratus,  only  one  century  past;  but  tlie 
adventures  of  the  gods  and  heroes,  the  numberless  explanatoiy 
legends  attached  to  visible  objects  and  periodical  ceremonies,  wene 
the  theme  of  general  talk,  and  any  man  unacquainted  with  them 
would  have  found  himself  partially  excluded  from  the  sympathy  of 
his  neighbors.  The  theatrical  representation,  exhibited  to  the  entire 
city  population  and  listened  to  with  enthusiastic  interest,  both  prer 
supposed  and  perpetuated  acquaintance  with  the  great  lines  of  heroic 
fable.  Indeed,  in  later  times  even  the  pantomimic  dancers  embraced 
in  their  representation  the  whole  field  of  mythical  incident,  and  their 
immense  success  proves  at  once  how  popular  and  how  well  known 
such  subjects  were.  The  names  and  attributes  of  the  heroes  were 
incessantly  alluded  to  in  the  way  of  illustration,  to  point  out  a  con- 
soling, admonitory,  or  repressive  moral :  the  simple  mention  of  any 
.  of  them  suflBced  to  call  up  in  every  one's  mind  the  principal  events 
of  his  life,  and  the  poet  or  rhapsode  could  thus  calculate  on  touch- 
ing chords  not  less  familiar  than  susceptible. 

A  similar  effect. was  produced  by  the  multiplied  reli^ous  festivals 
and  processions,  as  well  as  by  the  oracles  and  prophecies  which  cir- 
culated in  every  city.  The  annual  departure  of  the  Theoric  ship 
from  Athens  to  the  sacred  island  of  Delos  kept  alive,  in  the  minds 
of  Athenians  generally,  the  legend  of  Theseus  and  his  adventurous 
enterprise  in  Krete:  and  in  like  manner  most  of  the  other  public 
riles  and  ceremonies  were  of  a  commemorative  character,  deduced 
froni  some  mythical  person  or  incident  familiarly  known  to  natives, 
and  forming  to  strangers  a  portion  of  the  curiosities  of  the  placew 
During  the  period  of  Grecian  subjection  under  the  Romans,  these 
curiosities,  together  with  their  works  of  art  and  their  legends,  were 
especially  clung  to  as  a  set-off  against  present  degradation.  TTie 
Theban  citizen  who  found  himself  restrained  from  the  liberty  enjoyed 
by  all  other  Greeks,  of  consulting  Amphiaraus  as  a  prophet,  though 
the  sanctuary  and  chapel  of  the  hero  stood  in  his  own  city,  coiHd 
not  be  satisfied  without  a  knowledge  of  the  story  which  explained 
the  origin  of  such  prohibition,  and  which  conducted  him  back  to  the 
originally  hostile  relations  between  Amphiaraus  and  Thebes.  Kor 
can  we  suppose  among  the  citizens  of  Sikyon  anything  less  than  a 
perfect  ana  reverential  conception  of  the  legend  of  Thebes,  when  we 
read  the  account  given  by  Herodotus  of  the  conduct  of  the  despot 
Kleisthenes  in  regard  to  Adrastus  and  Melanippus.  The  Troezemaa 
fcmths  and  maidens,  who  universally,  when  on  the  eve  of  marriage, 
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consecrated  an  offering  of  their  hair  at  the  Heroon  of  Hippolytus, 
maintained  a  lively  recollection  of  the  legend  of  that  unhappy  recu- 
sant whom  Aphrodite  had  so  cruelly  punished.    Abundant  relics 
preserved  in  many  Grecian  cities  and  temples  served  both  as  memen- 
tos aud  attestations  of  other  legendary  events;  and  the  tombs  of 
the  heroes  counted  among  the  most  powerful  stimulants  of  mytliical 
reminiscence.     The   scepter  of  Pelops  and  Agamemnon,  still  pre- 
served in  the  days  of  Pausanias  at  Chteroneia  in  Boeotia,  was  the 
work  of  the  ^od  Hephsestos.     While  many  other  alleged  productions 
of  the  same  divine  hand  were  preserved  in  different  cities  of  Greece, 
this  is  the  only  one  which  Pausanias  himself  believed  to  be  genuine: 
it  had  been  carried  by  Elektra,  daughter  of  Agamemi)on,  to  Phokis, 
and  received  divine  honors  from  the  citizens  of  Chseroneia.     The 
'spears  of  Meriones  and  Odysseus  were  treasured  up  at  Engyium  in 
Sicily,  that  of  Achilles  at  Phaselis;  the  sword  of  Memnon  adorned 
the  temple  of  Asklepius  at  Nicomedia;  and  Pausanias,  with  unsus- 
p(icting  confidence,  adduces  the  two  latter  as  proofs  that  the  arms  of 
the  heroes  were  made  of  brass.     The  hide  of  the  Kalydonian  boar 
*  was  guarded  and  shown  by  the  Tegeates  as  a  precious  possession; 
the  shield  of  Euphorbus  was  in  like  manner  suspended  in  the  temple 
of  Branch idaj  near  Miletus,  as  well  as  in  the  temple  of   Here  in 
Ai*gos.    Visible  relics  of  Epeius  and  Philoktetes  were  not  wanting; 
moreover,  Strabo  raises  his  voice  with  indignation  against  the  numer- 
ous Palladia  which  were  shown  in  different  cities,  each  pretending 
tp  be  the  genuine  image  from  Troy.     It  would  be  impossible  to 
specify  the  number  of  chapels,  sanctjjaries,  solemnities,  foundations 
of  one  sort  or  another,  said  to  haye  been  first  commenced  by  heroic 
or  mythical  personages, — by  Herakles,   Jason,   Medea,   Alkmason, 
■piomedes,  Odysseus,   Danaus  and  his  daughters,  etc.    Perhaps  in 
some  of  Miese  cases  particular  critics  might  raise  objections,  but  the 
great  bulk  of  the  people  entertained  a  firm  and  undoubted  belief  in 
the  current  legend. 

If  we  analyze  the  intellectual  acquisitions  of  a  common  Grecian 
townsman  from  the  rude  communities  of  Arcadia  or  Phokis  even 
up  to  tlie  enlightened  Athens,  we  shall  find  that,  over  and  above  the 
rules  of  art  or  capacities  requisite  for  his  daily  wants,  they  consisted 
chiefly  of  the  various  mythes  connected  with  his  §ens,  his  city,  his 
religious  festivals  and  the  mysteries  in  which  he  might  have  chosen 
to  initiate  himself,  as  well  as  with  the  works  of  art  and  the  more 
striking  natural  objects  which  he  might  see  around  him — the  whole 
set  off  and  decorated  by  some  knowledge  of  the  epic  and  dramatic 
poets.  Such  was  the  intellectual  and  imaginative  reach  of  an  ordi- 
nary Greek,  considered  apart  from  the  instructed  few :  it  was  an 
-aggregate  of  religion,  of  social  and  patriotic  retrospect,  and  of  roman- 
tic fancy,  blended  into  one  indivisible  faith.  And  thus  the  subjec- 
tive value  of  the  mythes.  looking  at  them  purely  as  elements  of 
Grecian  thought  and  feeling,  will  appear  indisputably  great,  how- 
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ever  little  there  may  be  of  objective  reality,  either  historical  o^  - 

philosophical,  discoverable  under  them.  •    - '  ■-- 

We  must  not  omit  the  incalculable  importance  of  the  mytheS  &s  ' 

stimulants  to  the  imagination  of  tlie  Grecian  artist  in  sculpture,  ift ' 

gainting,  in  carving,  and  in  architecture.  From  the  divine  and- 
eroic  legends  and  personages  were  borrowed  those  paintings, 
statues,  and  reliefs  which  rendered  the  temples,  porticoes,  an^' 
J  public  buildings,  at  Athens  and  elsewhere,  objects  of  surpassing 
admiration.  Such  visible  reproduction  contributed  again  to  fix  the 
types  of  the  gods  and  heroes  familiarly  and  indelibly  on  the  public 
mind.  The  figures  delineated  on  cups  and  vases  as  well  as  om  the 
walls  of  private  houses  were  chiefly  drawn  from  the  same  source — 
the  mythes  being  the  great  storehouse  of  artistic  scenes  and  com- 
posiition. 

To  enlarge  on  the  characteristic  excellence  of  Grecian  art  would 
here  be  out  of  place:  I  regard  it  only  in  so  far  as,  having  originally 
drawn  its  materials  from  the  mythes,  it  reacted  upon  the  mythlcfi 
faith  and  imagination — the  reaction  imparting  strength  to  the  f  ormer* 
as  well  as  distinctness  to  the  latier.  To  one  who  saw  constantly 
before  him  representations  of  the  battles  of  the  Centaurs  or  the 
Amazons,  of  the  exploits  performed  by  Perseus  and  Bellerophon,  d 
the  incidents  composing  the  Trojan  war  or  the  Kalydoniau  boar- 
hunt — the  process  of  belief,  even  in  the  more  fantastic  of  these  cob- 
ceptions,  became  easy  in  proportion  as  the  conception  was  familiar- 
iz^.  And  if  any  person  had  been  slow  to  believe  in  the  efficacy  of 
the  prayers  qf  ^akus,  whereby  that  devout  hero  once  obtain^ 
special  relief  from  Zeus,  at  a  moment  when  Greece  was  perishing 
from  long-continued  sterility — his  doubts  would  probably  vanish, 
when,  on  visiting*  the  uEakeium  at  ^gina,  there  were  e^ibited  to 
him  the  statues  of  the  very  envoys  who  had  come  on  the  behalf  of 
the  distressed  Greeks  to  solicit  that  ^akus  would  pray  for  them.  A 
Grecian  temple  was  not  simply  a  place  of  worship,  but  the  actual 
dwelling-place  of  a  god,  who  was  believed  to  be  introduced  by  the 
solemn  dedicatory  ceremony,  and  whom  the  imagination  of  the 
people  identified  in  the  most  intimate  manner  with  his  statue.  The 
presence  or  removal  of  the  statue  was  conceived  as  identical  with 
that  of  the  being  represented — and  while  the  statue  was  solemnly 
( washed,  dressed,  and  tended  with  all  tlie  respectful  solicitude  which 
would  have  been  bestowed  upon  a  real  person,  miraculous  tales  wei-e 
often  rife  respecting  the  manifestation  of  real  internal  feeling  in  the 
wood  and  the  marble.  At  perilous  or  critical  moments,  the  statue 
was  affirmed  to  have  sweated,  to  have  wept,  to  have  closed  its  eyea, 
pr  brapdished  the  spear  in  its  hands,  in  token  of  sympathy  or  indigna- 
tion, ^uch  legends,  springing  up  usuallv  in  times  of  suffering  attd 
Qj^Q^r,  and  Ending  few  nieq  bold  enough  openly  to  contradict  ihem, 
ran  in  coni{)lete  harmony  witU  the  general  mythical  faith,  and  teiydei 
to  strengthen  It  jn  al{  its  y ar^op  ramifications.    The  renewed  actttl^ 
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\ 
<rf  the  god  or  hero  both  brought  to  mind  and  accredited  tlie  pre- 
exbting  mythes  connected  with  his  name.  When  Boreas,  during  iho 
invasion  of  Greece  by  Xerxes  and  in  compliance  with  the  fervent 
prayer  ^f  the  Athenians,  had  sent  forth  ii  providential  storm  to  the 
irr^^parable  damage  of  the  Persian  armada,  the  skeptical  minority 
;ai]aded  to  by  Plato)  who  doubted  the  mythe  of  Boreas  and  Orei- 
liyia,  and  his  close  connection  thus  acquired  with  Erechtheus  and 
he  Erechtheids  generally,  must  for  the  time  have  been  reduced  to 
oblate  silence. 


CHAPTER  XVII 

THB  ORECIAN   MYTHICAIi  VEIN  COMPARED  WITil   THAT   OF  MODERN 

EUROPE. 

Ij^ATB  already  remarked  that  the  existence  of  that  popular  narra- 
tive talk,  which  the  Germans  express  by  the  significant  woni  Sage  Or 
Vdk^Sage,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  of  perfection  or  development, 
is  a  ]^ienomenon  common  to  almost  all  stages  of  society  and  to 
almost  all  quarters  of  the  globe.  It  is  the  natural  effusion  of  the 
uriettered,  imaginative,  and  l»elieving  man,  and  its  maximum  of 
infloence  belongs  to  an  early  stage  of  the  human  mind :  for  the  mul- 
tif^^tion  of  recorded  facts,  the  diffusion  of  positive  science,  and 
the  formation  of  a  critical  standard  of  belief,  tend  to  discredit  its 
dignity  and  to  repress  its  easy  and  abundant  flow.  It  supplies  to 
the  poet  both  materials  to  recombine  and  adorn,  and  a  basis  as  well 
as  A  stimulus  for  further  inventions  of  his  own;  and  this  at  a  time 
when  the  poet  is  religious  teacher,  historian,  and  philosopher,  all  in 
one— not,  as  he  becomes  at  a  more  advanced  period,  the  mere  pur- 
veyor of  avowed,  though  interesting,  fiction. 

Such  popular  stories,  and  such  historical  songs  (meaning  by  his- 
toncal  sjmply  that  which  is  accepted  as  history)  are  found  in  most 
quarters  of  the  globe,  and  especially  among  the  Teutonic  and  Celtic 
populations  of  early  Europe.  The  old  Gk)tliic  songs  were  cast  into 
a  eontinuous  history  by  the  historian  Ablavius;  and  the  poems  of 
the  Germans  respecting  Tuisto,  the  earth-born  god,  his  son  Mannus, 
and  his  descendants,  the  eponyms  of  the  various*  German  tribes,  as 
they  are  briefly  described  by  Tacitus,  remind  us  of  Hesiod,  or  Erftne- 
loa,^of  the  Homeric  hymns.  Jacob  Grimm,  in  his  learned  and  valuable 
"Deutsche  Mythologie,'*  has  exhibited  copious  evidence  of  the  great 
fundamental  analogy,  along  with  many  special  differences,  between 
the'Cierman,  Scandinavian,  and  Grecian  mjrthical  world;  and  the 
dlag^n^iQn  of  Mr.  Pi-ico  (prefixed  to  his  edition  of  Wharton's  **His- 
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toryof  English  Poetry"^  sustains  and  illustrates  Grimm's  viev,  ,Tbe 
same  peisoiiifyiug  imagination — the  same  ever-present  conceptitffi  Of 
the  will,  sympathies,  and  antipathies  of  the  gods  as  the  producing 
causes  of  phenomena,  and  as  distinguished  from  a  cour:ie  of  nature 
with  its  invariable  sequence — the  same  relations  between  gods, 
heroes,  and  men,  with  the  like  diflQculty  of  discriminating  the  one 
from  the  other  in  many  individual  names — a  similar  wholesale  tiw 
fer  of  human  attributes  to  the  gods,  with  the  absence  of  huHm 
limits  and  liabilities — a  like  belief  in  Nymphs,  Giants,  an4  Other 
beings  neither  gods  nor  men — the  same  coalescence  of  the  religioa 
with  the  patriotic  feeling  and  faith, — these  are  positive  features  Com- 
mon to  the  early  Greeks  with  the  early  Germans:  and  the  negatite 
conditions  of  the  two  are  not  less  analogous — the  absence  of  prose 
writing,  positive  records,  and  scientific  culture.  The  prelimiijan' 
basis  and  encouragements  for  the  mythopoeic  faculty  were  thus 
extremely  similar. 

But  though  the  prolific  forces  were  the  same  in  kind,  tlic  resiilts 
were  very  different  in  degree,  and  the  developing  circumstaaces 
were  more  different  still. 

First,  the  abundance,  the  beauty,  and  the  lon^  continuance  of 
early  Grecian  poetry,  in  the  purely  poetical  age,  is  a  phenomenon 
which  has  no  parallel  elsewhere. 

Secondly,  the  transition  of  the  Greek  mind  from  its  poetical  to  lU 
comparatively  positive  state  was  self-operated,  accomplished  by  lis 
own  inherent  and  expansive  force — aided,  indeed,  but  by  no  m^ans 
either  impressed  or  provoked,  from  without.  From  the  poetry  d 
Homer  to  the  history  of  Thucydides  and  the  philosophy  of  Plato  and 
Aristotle,  was  a  prodigious  step,  but  it  was  tne  native  growth  of  tke 
Hellenic  youth  into  an  Hellenic  man;  and  what  is  of  still  gtea^ 
moment,  it  was  brought  about  without  breaking  the  thread  eiffier  of 
religious  or  patriotic  tradition — without  any  coercive  innoyatiQQ  or 
violent  change  in  the  mental  feelings.  The  legendary  world,  thpo^ 
the  ethical  judgments  and  rational  criticisms  of  superior  men  had 
outgrown  it,  still  retained  its  hold  upon  their  feelings  as  an  obj^ 
of  affectionate  and  reverential  retrospect. 

Far  different  from  this  was  the  development  of  the  ear^  Ger- 
mans. We  know  little  about  their  early  poetry,  but  we  shall  r^  no 
risk  of  error  in  affirminffthat  they  had  nothing  to  compare  w|ili 
either  Iliad  or  Odyssey.  Whether,  if  left  to  themselves,  they  wt^iiW 
have  possessed  sufficient  progressive  power  to  make  a  step  similar  to 
that  of  the  Greeks,  is  a  question  which  we  cannot  answer.  *3their 
condition,  mental  as  well  as  political,  was  violently  changed  by  a 
foreign  action  from  without.  The  influence  of  the  Roman  empire 
introduced  artificially  among  them  new  institutions^  new  opinloiu^ 
habits,  and  luxuries,  and,  above  all,  a  new  religion;  the  Roma^i^ 
Germans  becoming  themselves  successively  the  instruments  <m  tWs 
revolution  with  regard  to  such  of  their  brethren  as  still  r^f^iij^ 
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heathens.  It  was  a  revolution  often  brought  about  by  penal  and 
coercive  means:  the  old  gods  Thor  and  Woden  were  formally 
depbi>ed  and  renounced,  their  images  were  crumbled  into  dust,  antl 
the  sacred  oaks  of  worship  and  prophecy  hewn  down.  But  even 
where  conversion  was  the  fruit  of  preaching  and  persuasion,  it  did 
not  the  less  break  up  all  the  associations  of  a  German  with  respect  to 
that  mythical  wofld  wliich  he  called  his  past,  and  of  which  the 
ancient  gods  constituted  both  the  charm  and  the  sanctity:  he  had 
now  only  Jhe  alternative  of  treatinj;  them  either  as  men  or  as  daemons. 
"I'hat  mixed  religious  and  patriotic  retrosjject,  formed  by  the  coales- 
cence of  piety  witli  ancestral  feeling,  which  constituted  the  appro- 
priate sentiment  both  of  Greeks  .and  of  German  toward  their 
unrecorded  antiquity,  was  among  the  latter  banished  by  Christi- 
anity: and  while  the  root  of  the  old  mythes  was  thus  cankered,  the 
commemorative  ceremonies  and  customs  with  which  they  were 
copuected  either  lost  their  consecrated  character  or  disappeared 
altogether.  Moreover,  new  influences  of  great  importance  were  at 
the  same  time  brought  to  bear.  The  Latin  language,  together  with 
soipe  tinge  of  Latin  literature — the  habit  of  writing  and  of  recording 
present  events — the  idea  of  a  systematic  law  and  pacific  adjudication 
of  disputes. — all  these  formea  a  part  of  the  general  working  of 
Roman  civilization,  even  after  the  decline  of  the  Roman  empire, 
upon  the  Teutonic  and  the  Celtic  tribes.  A  class  of  specially 
educated  men  was  formed  upon  a  Latin  basis  and  upon  Christian 
principles,  consisting  almost  entirely  of  priests,  who  were  opposed, 
as  well  by  motives  of  rivalry  as  by  religious  feeling,  to  the  ancient 
bards  and  story-tellers  of  the  community.  The  **  lettered  men"  were 
constituted  apart  from  *'the  men  of  story,"  and  Latin  literature 
contributed  along  with  religion  to  sink  the  mythes  of  untaught 
heathenism.  Charlemagne,  indeed,  at  the  same  time  that  ho  employed 
aggressive  and  violent  proceedings  to  introduce  Christianity  among 
the  Saxons,  also  took  special  care  to  commit  to  writing  and  preserve 
the  old  heathen  songs.  But  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  this  step 
was  the  suggestion  of  a  large  and  enlightened  understanding  peculiar 
to  himself.  The  disposition  general  amon^  lettered  Christians  of 
that  age  is  more  accurately  represented  by  his  son,  Louis  le  Debon- 
iiaire,  who,  having  learnt  these  songs  as  a  boy,  came  to  abhor  them 
\  .hen  he  arrived  at  mature  years,  and  could  never  be  induced  either 
1   »  repeat  or  tolerate  them. 

\  According  to  the  old  heathen  faith,  the  pedigree  of  the  Saxon. 
An.i^lian,  Danish,  Norwegian,  and  Swedish  kings  —  probably  also 
tliose  of  the  German  and  Scandinavian  kings  generally — was  traced 
to  Odin,  or  to  some  of  his  immediate  companions  or  heroic  sons.  I 
have  already  observed  that  the  value  of  these  genealogies  consisted 
not  so  much  in  their  length  as  in  the  reverence  attached  to  the  name 
Hctving  as  primitive  source.  After  the  worship  attached  to  Odin 
had  been  extinguished,  the  genealogical  line  was  lengthened  up  to 
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Japhet  or  Noah — and  Odin,  no  longer  accounted  wortby  to  stmd^ 
the  top,  WHS  detruded  into  one  of  the  simple  human  members  of  k. 
And  we  find  this  alteration  of  the  original  mythical  geneulogies  Is 
have  taken  place  even  among  the  Scandinavians,  although  the  intw- 
duction  of  Christianity  was  in  those  parts  hoth  longer  ciefemed, » 
as  to  leave  time  for  a  more  ample  development  of  the  heali« 
poetical  vein — and  seems  to  have  created  a  less  decided  feelii»rf 
antipathy  (especially  in  Iceland)  towaid  the  extinct  faith.  Tbe 
poems  and  tales  composing  the  Edda,  though  first  committeci  to 
writing  after  the  period  of  Christianity,  do  not  present 4he  aneiefit 
gods  in  a  point  of  view  intentionally  odious  or  degrading. 

The  transposition  above  alluded  to,  of  the  genealogical  root  fhwi 
Odin  to  Noah,  is  the  more  worthy  of  notice  as  it  illustrate  the 
genuine  character  of  these  genealogies,  and  shows  that  tbey  spniD|, 
not  from  any  erroneous  historical  data,  but  from  the  turn  of  tie 
religious  feeling;  also  that  their  true  value  is  derived  from  Ihcs 
being  taken  entire,  as  connecting  the  existing  race  of  men  with  t 
divine  original.  If  we  could  imagine  that  Grecian  paganism  hid 
been  superseded  by  Christianity  in  the  year  500  B.C.,  the  gr€«tjnd 
venerated  gentile  genealogies  of  Greece  would  have  iindergone  the 
like  modification;  the  Herakleids,  Pelo^ids,  ^akids,  Asklep^to^ 
etc.,  would  have  been  merged  in  some  larger  aggregate  branchiu* 
out  from  the  archfleology  of  the  Old  Testament.  The  old  heroic 
legends  connected  with  these  ancestral  names  would  either  likn 
been  forgotten,  or  so  transformed  as  to  suit  the  new  vein  of  thought; 
for  the  altered  worship,  ceremonies,  and  customs  would  have  Seen 
altogether  at  variance  with  them,  and  the  mythical  feeling  wotiid 
have  ceased  to  dwell  upon  those  to  whom  prayers  were  no  longer 
offered.  If  the  oak  of  Dodona  had  been  cut  down,  or  the  Tliewic 
ship  had  ceased  to  be  sent  from  Athens  to  Delos,  the  mythes  of 
Theseus  and  of  the  two  black  doves  would  have  lost  theirpertlBeoce 
and  died  away.  As  it  was,  the  change  from  Homer  to  Tnucydides 
,  and  Aristotle  took  place  internally,  gradually,  and  imperceptibly. 
Philosophy  and  history  were  superinduced  in  the  minds  of  the 
superior  few,  but  the  feelings  of  the  general  public  continaed 
unshaken— the  sacred  objects  remained  the  same  both  to  the  eye 
and  to  the  heart — and  the  worship  of  the  ancient  gods  was  even 
adorned  by  new  architects  and  sculptors  who  greatly  strengtheied 
its  imposing  effect. 

While,  then,  in  Greece  the  mythopoeic  stream  continued  in  ^ 
same  course,  only  with  abated  current  and  influence,  in  modem 
Europe  its  ancient  bed  was  blocked  up  and  it  was  turned  into  new 
and  divided  channels.  The  old  religion — though  as  an  ascendent 
faith,  unanimously  and  publicly  manifested,  it  became  extinct*«6titt 
continued  in  detached  scraps  and  fragments,  and  under  varkHn 
alterations  of  name  and  form.  The  heathen  gods  and  goddeoesw 
deprived  as  they  were  Of  divinity,  did  not  pass  out  of  the  reooUec* 
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lund  fears  of  their  former  worshipers,  but  were  Bometimea 

nted  (on  principles  like  those  of  Euemerus)  as  having  been 

at  and  glorious  men — sometimes  degraded  into  daemons,  magi- 

\ted$,  fairies,  and  other  supernatural  agents,  of  an  inferior  grade 

f generally  mischievous  cast.     Christian   writers  such  as  Saxo 

aticas  and  Snorro  Sturleson  committed  to  writing  the  ancient 

\  of  the  Scandinavian  Scalds,  and  digested  the  events  con- 

l  iu  them  into  continuous  narnitive — performing  in  this  respect 

I  similar  to  that  of  the  Grecian  logographers  Fherekydes  and 

nikus,  in  reference  to  Uesiod  and  the  Cyclic  poets.     But  while  ^ 

-ekydes  and  Hellanikus  compiled  under  the  influence  of  feelings 

tiotiddly  the  same  as  those  of  the  poets  on  whom  they  bestowed 

\em,  the  Christian  logographers  felt  it  their  duty  to  point  out 

dtn  and  Thor  of  the  old  Scalds  as  evil  daemons,  or  cunning 

Qters,  who  had  fascinated  the  minds  of  men  into  a  false  belief 

leir  divinity.     In  some  cases  the  heathen  recitals  and  ideas  were 

ifled  so  as  to  suit  Christian  feeling.    But  when  preserved  with- 

Isnch  a  change,  they  exhibited  themselves  palpably,  and  were 

""tilled  by  their  compilers  as  at  variance  with  the  religious  belief 

^  people,  and  as  associated  either  with  imposture  or  with  evil 

I  new  vein  of  sentiment  has  arisen  in  Europe,  unsuitable,  indeed, 
s  oki  mythes,  yet  leaving  still  in  force  the  demand  for  mythical 
itive  generally.  And  this  demand  was  satisfied,  speaking  ffene* 
,  by  two  classes  of  narratives — the  legends  of  the  Catholic 
i  and  the  romances  of  chivalry,  corresponding  to  two  types  of 
eter,  both  perfectly  accomodated  to  the  feelings  of  the  time — 
ftintly  ideal  and  the  chivalrous  ideal. 

'i  these  two  classes  of  narrative  correspond,  in  character  as  well 

^neral  purpose,  to  the  Grecian  mythes — being  stories  accepted 

ilities,  from  their  full  conformity  with  the  predispositions  and 

teated  faith  of  an  uncritical  audience,  and  prepared  beforehand 

»r  authors,  not  with  any  reference  to  the  conditions  of  historical 

rf,  but  for  the  purpose  of  calling  forth  sympathy,  emotion,  or 

arence.    The  type  of  the  saintly  character  belongs  to  Christianity, 

Ig  Uie  history  of  Jesus  Christ  as  described  in  the  Gospels,  and 

I «f  the  prophets  in  the  Old  Testament;  while  the  lives  of  holy 

k  who  acquired  a  religious  reputation  from  the  4th  to  the  14th 

fury  of  the  Christian  era,  were  invested  with  attributes,  and  illus- 

l  with  ample  details,  tending  to  assimilate  them  to  this  revered 

The  numerous  miracles,  the  cure  of  diseases,  the  expulsion 

noDS,  the  temptations  and  sufferings,  the  teaching  and  com  • 

|»d8,  with  which  the  biography  of  Catholic  saints  abounds,  grew 

T  out  of  this  pious  feeling,  common  to  the  writer  and  to  his 

9.    Many  of  the  other  incidents,  recounted  in  the  same  perform- 

,  Uke  their  rise  from  misinterpreted  allegories,  from  ceremo-, 

I  ttd  customs  of  which  it  was  pleasing  to  find  a  consecrated 
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origin,  or  from  the  disposition  to  convert  the  etymology  c^  a  fi^ 
into  matter  of  history:  many  have  also  been  suggesteil  by  loca^pa 
iarities,  and  by  the  desire  of  stimulating  or  justifying  the  devoj^ 
emotions  of  pilgrims  who  visited  some  consecrated  chape}  or  Jm 
The  dove  was  connected,  in  the  faith  of  the  age,  with  tbe^ 
Ghost,  the  serpent    with  Satan;    lions,  wolves,    stags,    umiom 
etc.,  were  the  subjects  of  other  emblematic  associations;  andfi 
modes  of  belief  found  expression  for  themselves  in  many  nsM^i^ 
which  brought  the  saints  into  conflict  or  conjoint  action  With  Q 
various  animals.     Legends  of  this  kind,  indefinitely  mu)tip)ie4i 
pre-eminently  popular  and  affecting,  in  the  Middle  Agcs^  fm^ 
exaggerations  of  particular  matters  of  fact,  but  emanations  i».4 
of  some  current  faith  or  feeling,  which  they  served  to  satisfy^  ai)( 
which  they  were  in  turn  amply  sustained  and  accredited.     . ,     f 
Readers  of  Pausanias  will  recognize  the  great  general  ^m 
between  the  stories  recounted  to  him  at  the  temples  whic^  he 
and  these  legends  of  the  Middle  Ages.     Though  the  type  of  oL, 
which  the  latter  illustrate  is  indeed  materially  different,  yet  th/^^^ , 
as  well  as  the  circulation,  the  generating  as  well  as  the  sa/^i 
forces,  were  in  both  cases  the  same.     Such  legends  were  thefi^iM 
growth  of  a  religious  faith,  earnest,  unexamining,  and  intei^O, 
with  the  feelings  at  a  time  when  the  reason  does  not  nc®4  ii 
cheated.    The  lives  of  the  saints  bring  us  even  back  to  the. 
and  ever-operative  theology  of  the  Homeric  age;  so  constantly i 
hand  of  God  exhibited  even  in  the  minutest  details,  for  the  ^ 
of  a  favored  individual— so  completely  is  the  scientific  po^|k 
view,  respecting  the  phenomena  of  nature  absorbed  into  the  f 
lous.     During  the  intellectual  vigor  of  Greece  and  Rome,  a  / 
of  the  invariable  course  of  nature  and  of  the  scientific  explanatii 
phenomena  had  been  created  among  the  superior  minds,  and<^] 
them  indirectly  among  the  remaining  community ;  thus  linjiV" 
certain  extent  the  ground  open  to  be  occupied  by  9,  i-eligioua 
With  the  decline  of  the  pagan  literature  and  |)hilo8ophy,  befc^ 
sixth  century  of  the  Christian  era,  this  scientific  conception  gf 
ally  passed  out  of  sight,  and  left  the  mind  free  to  a  religious  k 
pretation  of  nature  not  less  simple  and  naif  than  that  which 
prevailed  under  the  Homeric  paganism.     The  great  religious  n^ 
ment  of  the  Reformation,  and  the  gradual  formation  of  critio^ 
I  philosophical  habits  in  the  modern  mind,  have  caused  these  le| 
^  of  the  saints — once  the  charm  and  cherished  creed  of  a  nui9< 
public — to  pass  altogether  out  of  credit,  without  even  being  rcj_ 
among  Protestants  at  least,  as  worthy  of  a  formal  scrutiny  iuto 
evidence — a  proof  of  the  transitory  value  of  public  belief,  howei 
sincere  and  fervent,  as  a  certificate  of  historical  truth,  if  it  be  *  * 
with  religious  predispositions. 

The  same  mythopceicvein,  and  the  same  susceptibility  and  fM^ 
of  belief,  which  had  created  both  supply  and  demapd  for  the  l^E^ 
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of  tfee  saints,  also  provided  the  abundant  stock  of  romantic  narrative 
poetry;  in  amplification  and  illustration  of  the  chivalrous  ideal. 
Vrhat  th«  legends  of  Troy,  of  Thebes,  of  the  Kalydonian  boar,  of 
(E^pus,  Theseus,  etc. ,  were  to  an  early  Greek,  the  tales  of  Arthur, 
of  CBiirlemange,  of  the  Niebelungen,  were  to  an  Englishman,  or 
Fi*eti^6hman,  or  Oerman.  of  the  twelfth  or  thirteenth  century.  They 
wete  li^ither  recognized  fiction  nor  authenticated  history ;  they  were 
historj^,  as  it  is  felt  and  welcomed  by  minds  unaccustomed  to  investi- 
gate Evidence  and  unconscious  of  the  necessity  of  doing  so.  That 
the  Chronicle  of  Turpin,  a  mere  compilation  of  poetical  legends  re-  ( 
specting  Gharlemange,  was  accepted  as  genuine  history,  and  even 
prcnl6Uueed  to  be  such  by  papal  authority,  is  well  known;  and  the 
aiitHdrs'  of  the  romances  announce  themselves,  not  less  than  those 
of  the  old  Grecian  epic,  as  being  about  to  recount  real  matter  of  fact. 
It  is  certain  that  Charlemange  is  a  great  historical  name,  and  it  is 
possible,  though  not  certain,  that  the  name  of  Arthur  may  be  histori- 
cjit  Afao.  But  the  Charlemange  of  history  and  the  Charlemange  of 
romance,  have  little  except  the  name  in  common;  nor  could  we  ever 
determine  except  by  independent  evidence  (which  in  this  case  we 
happen  to  possess),  whether  Charlemange  was  a  real  or  a  fictitious 
petsoii.  '  That  illustrious  name,  as  well  as  the  more  problematical 
Afthftr,  is  taken  up  by  the  romancers,  not  with  a  view  to  celebrate 
reaUties  previously  verified,  but  for  the  purpose  of  setting  forth  or 
amplifying  an  ideal  of  their  own,  in  such  manner  as  both  to  rouse 
the?  feelings  and  captivate  the  faith  of  their  hearei-s. 

To  Inquire  which  of  the  personages  of  the  Carlovingian  epic  were 
red!  and  which  were  fictitious,  to  examine  whether  the  expedition 
ascribed  to  Charlemange  against  Jerusalem  had  ever  taken  place  or 
not,  to  separate  truth  from  exaggeration  in  the  exploits  of  the 
Knights  of  the  Round  table — these  were  problems  which  an  audience 
of  that  day  had  neither  disposition  to  undertake  nor  means  to  resolve. 
Thtey  accepted  the  narrative  as  they  heard  it,  without  suspicion  or  re- 
serve; the  incidents  related,  as  well  as  the  connecting  links  between 
them,  were  in  full  harmony  with  their  feelings,  and  gratifying  as 
well  to  their  sympathies  as  to  their  curiosity:  nor  was  anything  far- 
ther wanting  to  induce  them  to  believe  it,  though  the  historical  basis 
might  be  ever  so  slight  or  even  non-existent. 

ftio  romances  of  chivalry  represented,  to  those  who  heard  them,  | 
real  deeds  of  the  foretime,  ** glories  of  the  foregone  men,"  to  use  f 
the  Hesiodic  expression  at  the  same  time  that  they  embodied  and  > 
filled  Up  the  details  of  an  heroic  ideal,  such  as  that  age  could  con- 
ceive and  admire — a  fervent  piety,  combined  with  strength,  bravery, 
and  t^  love  of  adventurous  aggression  directed  sometimes  against 
infidels,  sometimes  against  enchanters  or  monsters,  sometimes  in 
defense  of  the  fair  sex.     Such  characteristics  were  naturally  popular, 
in  a  cetitury  of  feudal  struggles  and  universal  insecurity,  when  the 
grtaoLd  ftubjectft  of  common  respect  and  interest  were  the  church  and 
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the  cru8ades,  and  when  the  latter  especially  were  embraced  with  an 
enthusiasm  truly  astonishing. 

The  long  Gennan  poem  of  the  Niebelungen  Lied,  as  well  lis  the 
Volsunga  Saga  and  a  portion  of  the  songs  of  the  Edda,  relate  to  a 
common  fund  of  mythical,  superhuman  personages,  and  of  fabulous 
adventure,  identified  with  the  earliest  antiquity  of  the  Teutonic  and 
Scandinavian  race,  and  representing  their  primitive  sentiment  to'ward 
ancestors  of  divine  origin.     Sigurd,  Brynhilde,  Gudrun,  and  Atle 
are  mythical  characters  celebrated  as  well  by  the  Scandhiavian 
Scalds  as  by  the  Gennan  epic  poets,  but  with  many  varieties  and 
separate  additions  to  distinguish  the  one  from  the  other.      The 
German  epic,  later  and  more  elaborated,   includes  various  persons 
not  known  to  the  songs  in  the  Edda,  in  particular  the  prominent 
name  of  Dieterich  of  Bern — presenting,  moreover,  the  principal  char* 
actera  and  circumstances  as  Christian,  while  in  the  Edda  there  is  no 
trace  of  anything  but  heathenism.     There  is,  indeed,  in  this  the  old 
and  heathen  version,  a  remarkable  analogy  with  many  points  of 
Grecian  mythical  narrative.     As  in  the  case  of  the  short  life   of 
Achilles,  and  of  the  miserable  Labdakids  of  Thebes,  so  in  the  family 
of  the  Volsungs,  through  sprung  from  and  protected  by  the  gods,  a 
curse  of  destiny  hangs  upon  them  and  brings  on  their  ruin,  in  spite 
of  pre-eminent  personal  (qualities.      The  more  thoroughly  this  old 
Teutonic  story  has  been  traced  and  compared,  in  its  variotis  trans- 
formations and  accompaniments,  the  less  can  any  well-establi^ed 
connection  be  made  out  for  it  with  authentic  historical  names  or 
events.    "We  must  acquiesce  in  its  personages  as  distinct  in  original 
conception  from  common  humanity,  and  as  belonging  to  the  subject- 
ive  mythical  world  of  the  race  by  whom  they  were  sung. 

Such  were  the  compositions  which  not  only  interested  the  emotions, 
but  also  satisfied  the  un distinguishing  historical  curiosity,  of  the 
ordinary  public  in  the  Middle  Ages.  The  exploits  of  many  of  these 
romantic  heroes  resemble  in  several  points  those  of  the  Grecian:  the 
adventures  of  Perseus,  Achilles,  Odysseus,  Atalanta,  Belleropbon, 
Jason,  and  the  Trojan  war  or  Argonautic  expedition  generally,  would 
have  fitted  in  perfectly  to  the^Carlovingian  or  other  epics  of  the 
period.  That  of  the  Middle  Ages,  like  the  Grecian,  was  eminently 
expansive  in  its  nature.  New  stories  were  successively  attached  to 
the  names  and  companions  of  Charlemagne  and  Arthur,  just  as  the 
legend  of  Troy  was  enlarged  by  Arktinus,  Lesches,  and  Stesichorus; 
that  of  Thel)es  by  fresh  miseries  entailed  on  the  fated  head  of 
(Edipus,  and  that  of  the  Kalydonian  boar  by  the  addition  of 
Atalanta.  Altogether,  the  state  of  mind  of  the  hearers  seems  in  bodi 
cases  to  have  been  much  the  same — eager  for  emotion  and  sympathy, 
and  receiving  any  narrative  attuned  to  their  feeling,  not  merely  with 
hearty  welcome,  but  also  with  unsuspecting  belief. 

Nevertheless,  there  were  distinctions  deserving  of  notice,  wliich 
render  the  foregoing  proposition  more  absolutely  exact  with  regaid 
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tban  with  regard  to  the  Middle  Ages.    The  tales  of  the 

lod  the  mythes  in  their  most  popular  and  extended  significa- 

rare  the  only  intellectual  nourishment  with  which  the  Grecian 

I  was  supplied,  until  the  sixth  century  before  .the  Christian  era: 

ras  no  prose  writing,  no  history,  no  philosophy.     But  such 

t  exactly  the  case  at  the  time  when  the  epic  of  the  Middle  Ages 

" ,     At  that  time,  a  portion  of  society  possessed  the  Latin 

the  habit. of  writing,  and  some  tinge  both  of  history  and 

Uy:  there  were  a  series  of  chronicles,  scanty  indeed,  and' 

jt,  but  referring  to  contemporary  events  and  preventing  the. 

ory  of  the  past  from  passing  into  oblivion;  there  were  even 

ual scholars,  in  the  twelfth  century,  whose  acquaintance  with 

literature  was  sufficiently  considerable  to  enlarge  their  minds 

j improve  tlieir  judgments.    Moreover,  the  epic  of  the  Middle 

■tbough  deeply  imbued  with  religious  ideas,  was  not  directly 

^mated  with  the  religion  of  the  people,  and  did  not  always  find 

w\ih  the  clericy;  while  the  heroes  of  the  Grecian  epic  were  not 

nked  in  a  thousand  ways  with  existing  worship,  practices,  and 

[localities,  but  Homer  and  Uesiod  pass  with  Herodotus  for  the 

hctors  of  Grecian  theology.     We  thus  see  that  the  ancient  epic 

kh  exempt  from  certain  distracting  influences  by  which  that 

[Middle  A^es  was  surrounded,  and  more  closely  identified  with 

of  thought  and  feeling  prevalent  in  the  Grecian  public. 

5  counteracting  influences  did  not  prevent  Pope  Calixtus  IL 

leolaring  the  Chronicle  of  Turpi n  to  be  a  genuine  history.  » 

5  take  the  history  of  our  own  country  as  it  was  conceived  and 

from  the  twelfth  to  the  seventeenth  century  by  Hardyng, 

|n,  Grafton,  HoUinshed,  and  others,  we  shall  find  that  it  was 

to  begin  with  Brute,  the  Trojan,  and  was  carried  down 

hence,  for  many  ages  and  through  a  long  succession  of  kings, 

flimes  of  Julius  Caesar.     A  similar  belief  of  descent  from  Troy, 

^seemingly  from  a  reverential  imitation  of  the  Romans  and  of 

rrojan  origin,  was  cherished  in  the  fancy  of  other  European 

With  regard  to  the  English,  the  chief  circulator  of  it  was 

^of  Monmouth.     It  passed  with  little  resistance  *or  dispute 

national  faith — the  kings  from  Brute   downward  being 

^d  in  regular  chronological  series  with  their  respective  dates 

Jed.    In  a  dispute  which  took  place  during  the  reign  of  Edward 

\>.  1301)  between  England  and  Scotland,  the  descent  of  the  kings- 

kgland  from  Brute,  the  Trojan,  was  solemnly  embodied  in  al 

qeot  put  forth  to  sustain  the  rights  of  the  crown  of  England,*as 

^ment  bearing  on  the  case  then  in  discussion ;  and  it  passed 

lilt  attack  from  the  opposing  party — an  incident  which  reminds 

]  tlie  appeal  made  by  JSschines,  in  the  contention  between  the 

plans  and  Philip  of  Macedon  respecting  Amphipolis,  to  the 

jtivc  dotal  rights  of  Akamas,  son  of  Theseus;  ana  also  of  the 

I  urged  by  the  Athenians  to  sustain  their  conquest  of  Sigeium, 
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ai?ainst  the  reclamations  of  the  Mityleneans,  wherein  t^e^^^to^mer 
alleged  that  they  had  as  much  right  to  the  place  as  any  of  the- Wiier 
Greeks  who  had  formed  part  of  the  victorious  armament  of 'Aga- 
memnon. 

The  tenacity  with  which  this  early  series  of  Briti^  king»'was 
defended  is  no  less  remarkable  than  the  facility  with  whi^h  It^-wos 
•dmitted.    The  chroniclers   at  the   beginning  of 'the  seventetefith 
entury  warmly  protested  against  the  intrusive  skepticisnr  wfaleli 
/ould  cashier  so  many  venerable  sovereigns  and  efface  so  uiaiiy 
loble  deeds.    They  appealed  to  the  patriotic  feelings  of  their  hearen, 
epresented  the  enormity  of  thus  setting  up  a  presumptuous  oritici«Ba 
against  the  belief  of  ages,  and  insisted  on  the  danger  of  the*  preOedeBt 
as  regarded  history  generally.    How  this  controversy  stood*  ^at  1*e 
time  and  in  tlie  view  of  the  illustrious  author  of  *'  Paradise  Lo«t,^  I 
shall  give  in  his  own  words  as  they  appear  in  the  second  page  of  bis 
'  *  History  of  England. "    After  having  briefly  touched  upon  the  steories 
of  Samothes,  son  of  Japhet,  Albion,  son  of  Neptune,  etc.,  be  pro- 
ceeds: 

*•  But  now  of  Brutus  and  his  line,  with  the  whole  progeny  of  MigB, 
to  the  entrance  of  Julius  Caesar,  we  cannot  so  easily  iS  dischiia^ged ; 
descents  of  ancestry  long  continued,  law  and  exploits  not  })Mt]Iy 
seeming  to  be  borrowed  or  devised,  which  on  the  common  ibelief 
liave  wrought  no  small  impression;  defended  by  many,  denied  uttHiff 
by  few.  For  what  though  Bnitus  and  the  whole  Trojan  preteiBde 
were  yielded  up,  seeing  they,  who  first  devised  to  bring  ussotne 
noble  ancestor,  were  content  at  first  with  Brutus  the  consul;  till 
better  invention,  though  not  willing  to  forgo  the  name,  taught  them 
to  remove  it  higher  into  a  more  fabulous  age,  and  by  the  same  remove 
lighting  on  theTrojan  tales,  in  afl'ectation  to  make  the  Briton  of  one 
original  with  the  Roman,  pitched  there:  Tet  fhoae  old  nnd  inborn 
kings,  neDer  any  to  hate  been  real  persons,  or  done  in  their  lives  cut  Uast 
some  part  of  what  so  long  Iiath  been  remembered,  cannot  be  thought  witk- 
out  too  strict  incredulity.  For  these,  and  those  causes  above4BeD* 
tioned,  that  which  hath  received  approbation  from  so  many,  1  Imve 
chosen  not  fb  omit.  Certain  or  uncertain,  be  that  upon  the  credit  of 
those  whom  I  must  follow ;  so  far  as  keeps  aloof  from^  impossible  4W 
ahmrd,  attested  by  ancient  writers  from  books  more  ancient,  I  refuse 
not  as  the  due  and  proper  subject  of  story." 

Yet  in  spite  of  the  general  belief  of  somany  centuries,  in  spite  of 
the  concurrent  persuasion  of  historians  and  poets,  in  spite  of  the 
declaration  of  Milton,  extorted  from  his  feelin|^  rather  than  frcmihis 
reason,  that  this  long  line  of  quasi-historical  kings  and  exploits  could 
not  be  aU  unworthy  of  belief— in  spite  of  so  large  a  body  of  authority 
and  precedent,  the  historians  of  the  nineteenth  century  begin  the 
history  of  England  with  Julius  Caesar.  They  do  not  attempt  eil^r 
to  settle  the  date  of  King  Bladud's  accession,  or  to  determine  what 
may  be  the  basis  of  truth  in  the  affecting  narrative  of  Lear.     T&o 
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staodllrd.^f  lilstorical  credibility,  especially  with  regard  to  modem 
erents^  has  iudeed  been  greatly  and  sensibly  raised  within  the  last 
huodred  years. 

But  in  regard  to  ancient  Grecian  histoiy,  the  rules  of  evidence  still 
continue  relaxed.  The  dictum  of  Milton,  regarding  the  ante- 
OBsarioa  history  of  England,  still  represents  pretty  exactly  the  iee\' 
ing^OfW  prevalent  respecting  the  mythical  history  of  Greece:  **Yet 
tho$©  old  and  inborn  kings,"  Agamemnon,  Achilles,  Odysseus,  Jason,  r 
Adc^^us,  Amphiaraiis,  Meleager,  etc.,  **  never  any  to  have  been  realf 
persons,  or  done  in  their  lives  at  least  some  part  of  what  so  long  has 
been  ren^embered,  cannot  be  thought  without  too  strict  incredulity." 
Amid  Bauch  fiction  (we  are  still  told),  there  must  be  some  truth; 
but  how  is  such  truth  to  be  singled  out  ?  Milton  does  not  even 
attearpt  to  make  the  severance;  he  contents  himself  with  **  keeping 
al^f  from  the  impossible  and  the  absurd,"  and  ends  in  a  narrative 
whidji  has  indeed  the  merit  of  being  sober-colored,  but  which  he 
never  for  a  moment  thinks  of  recommending  to  his  readers  as  true. 
So  in  regard  to  the  legends  of  Greece—Troy,  Thebes,  the  Argo- 
rwa^  the  Boar  of  Kalydon,  Herakles,  Theseus,  CEdipus — the  con- 
viotion^ still  holds  in  men's  minds  that  there  must  be  something  true 
at  th^dbottom;  and  many  readers  of  this  work  may  be  displeased,  I 
fear^not  to  see  conjured  up  before  them  the  eidolon  of  an  authentic 
history,  even  though  the  vital  spark  of  evidence  be  altogether 
wanting. 

I  presume  to  think  that  our  great  poet  has  proceeded  upon  mis- 
taken views  with  respect  to  the  old  British  fables,  not  less  in  that 
which  he  leaves  out  than  in  that  which  he  retains.  To  omit  the 
miraculous  and  the  fantastic  (it  is  that  which  he  really  means  by 
"  the  impossible  and  the  absurd  "),  is  to  suck  the  life-blood  out  of 
these  once  popular  narratives — to  divest  them  at  once  both  of  their 
genuine  distinguishing  mark,  and  of  the  charm  by  which  they  acted 
on  thefeelings  of  believers.  Still  less  ought  we  to  consent  to  break 
up  and  disenchant  in  a  similar  manner  the  mythes  of  ancient  Greece — 
partly ibecause  they  possess  the  mythical  beauties  and  characteristics 
in  fir  higher  perfection,  partlv  because  they  sank  deeper  into  tho 
mind  of  a  Greek,  and  pervadea  both  the  public  and  private  senti- 
ment of  Uie  country  to  a  much  greater  degree  than  the  British  fables 
in  Eugland. 

Two  courses,  and  two  only,  are  open;  either  to  pass  over  tho 
mythes  altogether,  which  is  the  way  in  which  modern  historians  treat 
the  old  British  fables,  or  else  to  give  an  account  of  them  as  mythes; 
to  recogtjiize  and  respect  their  specific  nature,  and  to  abstain  from 
confounding  them  with  ordinary  and  certifiable  history.  There  are 
good  reasons  for  pursuing  this  second  method  in  reference  to  the 
Grecian  mythes;  and  when  so  considered,  they  constitute  an  impor- 
tant chapter  in  the  history  of  the  Grecian  mind,  and  indeed,  in  that 
of  the  human  race  generally.    The  historical  faith  of  the  Greeks,  as 
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■well  as  that  of  other  people,  in  reference  to  early  and  unrecoTded 
times,  is  as  much  subjective  and  peculiar  to  themselves  as  their 
religious  faith ;  among  the  Greeks,  especially,  the  two  are  coufotihded 
with  an  intimacy  which  nothing  less  than  great  violence  can  disjoin. 
Gods,  heroes,  and  men — religion  and  patriotism,  matters  divine, 
heroic,  and  human— were  all  woven  together  by  the  Greeks  into  one 
indivisible  web,  m  which  the  threads  of  truth  and  reality,  whatever 
they  might  originally  have  been,  were  neither  mtended  to  be,  nor 
were  actually,  distinguishable.  Composed  of  such  materials,  and 
animated  by  tlie  electric  spark  of  genius,  the  mythical  antiquities  of 
Greece  formed  a  whole  at  once  trustworthy  and  captivating  to  the 
faith  and  feelings  of  the  people;  but  neither  trustworthy  nor  capti- 
"^ating,  when  we  sever  it  from  these  subjective  conditions,  and  expose 
its  naked  elements  to  the  scrutiny  of  an  objective  criticism.  More- 
over, the  separate  portions  of  Grecian  mythical  foretime  ought  to  be 
considered  with  reference  to  that  aggregate  of  which  they  form  a 
part;  to  detach  the  divine  from  the  heroic  legends,  or  some  one  of 
the  heroic  legends  from  the  remainder,  as  if  there  were  an  essential 
and  generic  difference  between  them,  is  to  present  the  whole  BHder 
an  erroneous  point  of  view.  The  mythes  of  Troy  and  Thebes  are 
no  more  to  be  handled  objectively,  with  a  view  to  delect  an  histori- 
cal base,  than  those  of  Zeus  in  Krete,  of  Apollo  and  Artemis  in  Delos, 
of  Hermes,  or  of  Prometheus.  To  single  out  the  siege  of  Troy  from 
the  other  mythes,  as  if  it  were  entitled  to  pre-eminence  as  an  ascer- 
tained historical  and  chronological  event,  is  a  proc^eeding  which 
destroys  the  true  character  and  coherence  of  the  mythical  world:  we 
only  transfer  the  story  (as  has  been  remarked  in  tlie  preceding 
chapter)  from  a  class  with  which  it  is  connected  by  every  lie  bolii  (rf 
common  origin  and  fraternal  affinity,  to  another  with  which  it  has 
no  relationship,  except  such  as  violent  and  gratuitous  criticism  may 
enforce. 

By  drawing  this  marked  distinction  between  the  mythical  and  the 
histori car  world — between  matter  appropriate  only  for  subjective 
history,  and  matter  in  which  objective  evidence  is  attainable — we 
shall  only  carry  out  to  its  proper  length  the  just  and  well-known 
position  long  ago  laid  down  by  Varro.  That  learned  man  recognized 
three  distinguishiible  periods  in  the  time  preceding  his  own  age: 
"First,  the  time  from  the  beginning  of  mankind  down  to  the  first 
deluge;  a  time  wholly  unknown.  Secondly,  the  period  from  the  first 
deluge  down  to  the  first  Olympiad,  which  is  caWed.  the  mytkiad 
penody  because  many  fabulous  things  are  recounted  in  it.  Thirdly, 
the  time  from  the  first  Olympaid  down  to  ourselves,  which  is  called 
the  histoTicdl  period,  because  the  things  done  in  it  are  comprised  m 
true  histories." 

Taking  the  commencement  of  true  or  objective  history  at  the  point 
indicated  by  Varro,  I  still  consider  the  mythical  and  historical  periods 
to  be  separated  by  a  wider  gap  than  he  would  have  admitted.    To 
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select  any  one  year  as  an  absolute  point  of  commencement,  is  of 
course  not  to  be  understood  literally;  but  in  point  of  fact,  this  is  of 
very  little  importance  in  reference  to  the  present  question,  seeing 
that  the  great  mythical  events — the  sieges  of  Thebes  and  Troy,  the 
Argonautic  expedition,  the  Kalydonian  boar-hunt,  the  return  of  the 
Herakleids,  etc. — are  all  placed  long  anterior  to  the  first  Olympiad, 
by  those  who  have  applied  chronological  boundaries  to  the  mythical 
narratives.  The  period  immediately  preceding  the  first  Olympiad  is 
one  exceedingly  barren  of  events;  the  received  chronology  recognizes 
400  years  and  Herodotus  admitted  500  years  from  that  date  back  to 
the  Trojan  war. 


CHAPTER  XVm. 

CLOSmO    EVENTS   OF  LEGENDARY    GREECE. — ^PERIOD    OP    INTERME- 
DIATfi  DARKNESS,   BEFORE  THE  DAWN  OF  HISTORICAL  GREECE. 

Section  I. — Return  of  the  Herakleids  into  Peloponnesus. 

In  one  of  the  preceding  chapters,  we  have  traced  the  descending 
series  of  the  two  most  distinguished  mythical  families  in  Pelopon- 
nesus— the  Perseids  and  the  Pelopids.  We  have  followed  the  former 
down  to  Herakles  and  his  son  Hyllus,  and  the  latter  down  to  Orestes 
son  of  Agamemnon,  who  is  left  in  possession  of  that  ascendency  in 
the  peninsula  which  had  procured  for  his  father  the  chief  command 
in  the  Trojan  war.  The  Herakleids,  or  sons  of  Herakles,  on  the 
other  hand,  are  expelled  fugitives,  dependent  upon  foreign  aid  or 
motection :  Hyllus  had  perished  in  single  combat  with  Echemus  of 
Tegea  (connected  with  the  Pelopids  by  marriage  with  Timandra 
sister  of  Klytaemnestra),  and  a  solemn  compact  had  been  made,  as 
the  preliminary  condition  of  this  duel,  that  no  similar  attempt  at  an 
invasion  of  the  peninsula  should  be  undertaken  by  his  family  for  the 
space  of  100  years.  At  the  end  of  the  stipulated  period  the  attempt 
"was  renewed;  and  with  complete  success;  but  its  success  was  owing, 
.not  so  much  to  the  valor  of  the  invaders,  as  to  a  powerful  body  of 
inew  allies.  The  Herakleids  reappear  as  leaders  and  companions  of 
^the  Dorians, — a  northerly  section  of  the  Greek  name,  who  now  first 
come  into  importance, — poor,  indeed,  in  mythical  renown,  since  they 
are  never  noticed  in  the  Diad,  and  only  once  casually  mentioned  in 
the  Odyssey,  as  a  fraction  among  the  many-tongued  inhabitants  of 
Krete — but  destined  to  form  one  of  the  grand  and  predominant  ele- 
ments  throughout  all  the  career  of  historical  Hellas. 

The  son  of  Hyllus — Kleodaeus — as  well  as  his  grandson  Aristoma- 
<dx'm,  were  now  dead,  and  the  lineage  of  Herakles  was  represented 
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by  the  three  sons  of  the  latter — Temenus,  Kresphontes,  and  Arkto^ 
demus.  Under  their  conduct  the  Dorians  penetrated  into  the  penin- 
sula. The  mythical  account  traced  back  this  intimate  union  between 
the  Herakleids  and  the  Dorians  to  a  prior  war,  in  which  Herakles 
himself  had  rendered  inestimable  aid  to  the  Dorian  king  -^gimius, 
when  the  latter  was  hard  pressed  in  a  contest  with  the  LiipithiE, 
Herakles  defeated  the  Lapithse,  and  slew  their  King  Koronus;  in 
return  for  which  -/Egimius  assigned  to  his  deliverer  one-third  part  of 
his  whole  territory,  and  adopted  Hyllus  as  his  son.  Herakles  desiied 
that  the  territory  thus  made  over  might  be  held  in  reserve  uixtil  a 
time  should  come  when  his  descendants  might  stand  in  need  ofU^ 
and  that  time  did  come,  after  the  death-of  Hyllus  (see  Clmp.  v.). 
Some  of  the  Herakleids  then  found  shelter  at  Trikorjjthus  in  AtUciFi, 
but  the  remainder,  turning  their  steps  toward  JEgimius,  solicited 
from  him  the  allotment  of  land  which  had  been  promised  to  their 
valiant  progenitor.  JEgimius  received  them  accordmg  to  his  engage- 
ment and  assigned  to  them  the  stipulated  third  portion  of  his  terri- 
tory. From  this  moment  the  Herakleids  and  Dorians  became  inti- 
mately united  together  into  one  social  communion.  Pamphylus  and 
Dymas,  sons  of  3Egimius,  accompanied  Temenus  and  his  two  brotli- 
ers  in  their  invasion  of  Peloponnesus. 

Such  is  the  mythical  incident  which  professes  to  explain  the  origin 
of  tiiose  three  tribes  into  which  all  the  Dorian  communities  Wijre 
usually  divided — the  Hylleis,  the  Pamphyli,  and  the  Dymanes — the 
llrst  of  the  three  including  certain  particular  families,  such  as  that 
of  the  kings  of  Sparta,  who  bore  the  special  name  of  Herakleids. 
Hyllus,  Pamphylus,  and  Dymas  are  the  eponymous  heroes  of  the 
three  Dorian  tribes. 

Temenus  and  his  two  brothers  resolved  to  attack  Peloponnesus, 
not  by  a  land-march  along  the  isthmus,  such  as  that  in  which  Hyllus 
had  been  previously  slain,  but  by  sea  across  the  narrow  inlet  between 
the  promotories  of  Rhium  and  Antirrhium,  with  which  the  Gulf 
of  Corinth  commences.  According  to  one  story,  indeed — which, 
however,  does  not  seem  to  have  been  known  to  Herodotus — they  are 
said  to  have  selected  this  line  of  march  by  the  express  direction  of 
tlie  Delphian  god,  who  vouchsafed  to  expound  to  them  an  oracle 
which  had  been  delivered  to  Hyllus  in  the  ordinary  equivocal  phra- 
seology. Both  the  Ozolian  Lokrians,  and  the  ^tolians,  inhabitants 
of  the  northern  coast  of  the  Gulf  of  Corinth,  were  favorable  to  tlie 
enterprise,  and  the  former  granted  to  them  a  port  for  building  their 
ships,  from  which  memorable  circumstance  the  port  ever  afterward 
bore  the  name  of  Naupaktua.  Aristodemus  was  here  struck  with 
lightning  and  died,  leaving  twin  sons,  Eurysthenes  and  Prokles; 
but  his  remaining  brothers  continued  to  press  the  expedition  with 
alacritv. 

At  this  juncture,  an  Akamanian  prophet  named  Kamus,  presented 
himself  in  the  camp  under  the  inspiration  of  Apollo,  and  uttered 
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vartens  predictions:  he  was,  however,  so  much  suspected  of  treacher- 
ous collusion  with  the  Peloponnesians,  that  Hippotes,  great  grand- 
soil  of  Herakles,  through  Phylas  and  Antiochus,  slew  him.  His 
death  drew  upon  the  army  the  wrath  of  Apollo,  who  destroyed  their 
vessels  and  punished  them  with  famine.  Temenus  in  his  distress, 
again  applying  to  the  Delphian  god  for  succor  and  counsel,  was 
made  acquainted  with  the  cause  of  so  much  suffering,  and  was 
directed  to  banish  Hippotes  for  10  years,  to  offer  expiatory  sacrifice 
for  the  death  of  Kamus,  and  to  seek  as  the  guide  of  the  army  a  maa 
witjithree  eyes.  On  coming  back  to  Naupaktus,  he  met  the  ^Etolian 
Ob^Tus,  son  of  Andraeraon,  returning  to  his  country  after  a  temporary 
cxue  in  El  is  incurred  for  homicide:  Oxylus  had  lost  one  eye,  but  aa 
he  was  seated  on  a  horse,  the  man  and  the  horse  together  made  up 
the. three  eyes  required,  and  he  was  adopted  as  the  guide  prescribed 
by^ie  oracle.  Conducted  by  him,  they  refitted  their  ships,  landed 
on  i\ie  opposite  coast  of  Achala,  and  marched  to  attack  Tisamenus 
sob  of  Orestes,  then  the  ^reat  potentate  of  the  peninsula.  A  decisive 
baitle  was  fought,  in  which  the  latter  was  vanquished  and  slain,  and 
iu  Hvhich  Pamphylus  and  Dymas  also  perished.  This  battle  made 
the  Doriaus  so  completely  masters  of  the  Peloponnesus,  that  they 
proceeded  to  distribute  the  territory  among  themselves.  The  fertile 
fakd  of  Ells  had  been  by  previous  stipulation  reserved  for  Oxylus,  as 
a  recompense  for  his  services  as  conductor:  -and  it  was  agreed  that 
th6.  three  Herakleids — Temenus,  Kresphontes,  and  the  infant  sons 
of  Aristodemus — should  draw  lots  for  Argos,  Sparta,  and  Messene. 
Aigos  fell  to  Temenus,  Sparta  to  the  sons  of  Aristodemus,  and  Mes- 
sfene'  to  Kresphontes;  the  latter  having  secured  for  himself  this 
prize,  the  most  fertile  territory  of  the  three,  by  the  fraud  of  putting 
mtb  the  vessel  out  of  which  the  lots  were  drawn  a  lump  of  clay 
instead  of  a  stone,  Whereby  the  lots  of  his  brothers  were  drawn  out 
while  his  own  remained  inside.  Solemn  sacrifices  were  offered  by 
eac^  upon  this  partition ;  but  as  thev  proceeded  to  the  ceremony,  a 
miraculous  sign  was  seen  upon  the  altar  of  each  of  the  brothers — a 
toad  corresponding  to  Argos,  a  serpent  to  Sparta,  and  a  fox  to  Mes- 
sene. The  prophets,  on  being  consulted,  delivered  the  import  of 
these  mysterious  indications:  the  toad,  as  an  animal  slow  and  sta- 
tionary, was  an  evidence  that  the  possessor  of  Argos  would  not  suc- 
ceed m  enterprises  beyond  the  limits  of  his  own  city;  the  serpent 
denoted  the  aggressive  and  formidable  future  reserved  to  Sparta;  the 
fox  prognosticated  a  career  of  wile  and  deceit  to  the  Messenian. 

Such  is  the  brief  account  given  by  ApoUodorus  of  the  return  of 
tire  Herakleids,  at  which  point  we  pass,  as  if  touched  by  the  wand 
of  .a  magician,  from  mythical  to  historical  Greece.  The  story  bears 
on  the  face  of  it  the  stamp,  not  of  history,  but  of  legend — abridged 
from  one  or  more  of  the  genealogical  poets,  and  presenting  such  an 
account  as  they  thought  satisfactory,  of  the  first  formation  of  the 
gt^t 'Dorian  establishments  in  Peloponnesus,  as  well  as  of  the  semi- 
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^tolian  Elis.  Its  incidents  are  so  conceived  as  to  have  an  explasxar^ 
tory  bearing  on  Dorian  institutions — upon  tke  triple  division  of  tribes* 
characteristic  of  the  Dorians — upon  the  origin  of  the  great  festival 
of  the  Karneia  at  Sparta  and  other  Dorian  cities,  alleged  to  be  cele- 
brated in  expiation  bf  the  murder  of  Karnus — upon  the  diffe^nt 
temper  and  character  of  the  Dorian  states  among  tbemselves — upoa 
the  early  alliance  of  the  Dorians  with  Elis,  which  contributed  to 
give  ascendency  and  vogue  to  the  Olympic  games — upon  the  reveren- 
tial dependence  of  Dorians  toward  the  Delphian  oracle — and  lastly 
upon  the  etymology  of  the  name  Naupaktus.  If  we  possessed  tJbTti 
narrative  more  in  detail,  we  should  probably  find  many  more  exam^ 
pies  of  coloring  of  the  legendary  past  suitable  to  the  circumstanoes 
of  the  historical  present. 

Above  all,  this  legend  makes  out  in  favor  of  the  Dorians  and  their 
kings  a  mythical  title  to  their  Peloponnesian  establishments;  Argos, 
Sparta,  and  Messene,  are  presented  as  rightfully  belonffing^  and 
restored  by  just  retribution,  to  the  children  of  Herakles.  it  was  to 
them  that  Zeus  had  specially  given  the  territory  of  Sparta;  the 
Dorians  came  in  as  their  subjects  and  auxiliaries.  Plato  gives  ii 
very  different  version  of  the  legend,  but  we  find  that  he.  too  turns 
the  story  in  such  a  manner  as  to  embody  a  claim  of  right  on  the  part 
of  the  conquerors.  According  to  him,  the  Achaeans  who  returned 
from  the  capture  of  Troy,  found  among  their  fellow-citizens  at  home 
^-the  race  which  had  grown  up  during  their  absence — ^an  aversion  to 
re-admit  them:  after  a  fruitless  endeavor  to  make  good  their  rights; 
they  were  at  expelled,  but  not  without  much  contest  and  bloodwied, 
A  leader  named  Dorieus  collected  all  these  exiles  into  one  body,  and 
from  him  they  received  the  name  of  Dorians  instead  of  Acb«aii&; 
then  marching  back  under  the  conduct  of  the  Herakleida  into  JP^o- 
ponnesus,  they  recovered  by  force  the  possessions  from  which  they  had. 
been  shut  out,  and  constituted  the  three  Dorian  establishments  under 
the  separate  Herakleid  brothers,  at  Argos,  Sparta,  and  Messene. 
These  three  fraterdal  dynasties  were  founded  upon  a  scheiae  of 
intimate  union  and  sworn  alliance  one  with  the  other,  for  the  pwi^ 
pose  of  resisting  any  attack  which  might  be  made  upon  theih  frDm 
Asia,  either  by  the  remaining  Trojans  or  by  their  allies.  Such  is  the 
story  as  Plato  believed  it;  materially  different  in  the  incidents  related, 
yet  analogous  in  mythical  feeling,  and  embodying  alike  the  idea  of 
a  rightful  reconquest.  ]Moreover,  the  two  accounts  agree  in  rejw- 
senting  both  the  entire  conquest  and  the  triple  division  of  Dorian  i 
Peloponnesus  as  begun  and  completed  in  one  and  the  same  enter- 
prise,— so  as  to  constitute  one  single  event,  which  Plate  would 
probably  have  called  the  return  of  the  Achseans,  but  which  ^as 
commonly  known  as  the  return  of  the  Herakleida.  Though  this  is 
both  inadmissible  and  inconsistent  with  other  statements  wMc^ 
approach  close  to  the  historical  times,  yet  it  bears  every  mark  of 
being  the  primitive  view  originally  presented  by  the  genealogical 
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poets.  The  broad  way  in  which  the  incideDts  are  grouped  together, 
was  at  once  easy  for  the  imagination  to  follow  and  impressive  to  the 
feelings. 

The  existence  of  one  le^ndary  account  must  never  be  understood 
as  excluding  the  probabihty  of  other  accounts*  current  at  the  same 
ticasi  but  inconsistent  with  it;  and  many  such  there  were  as  to  the 
first  establishment  of  the  Peloponnesian  Doria0%  In  the  narrative 
w*hioh  I  have  given  from  Apollodorus,  conceived  apparently  under 
the  influence  (h  Doriun  feeling,  Tisamenus  is  stated  to  have  heeti 
filaia  in  the  invasion.  But  according  to  another  narrative,  which 
seems  to  have  found  favor  with  the  historical  Achseans  on  the  north 
Goafitof  Peloponnesus,  Tisamenus,  though  expelled  by  the  invaders 
from  his  kinedom  of  Sparta  or  Argos,  was  not  slain :  he  was  allowed 
to  retire  under  agreement,  together  with  a  certain  portion  of  his 
SuUjeets^  and  he  directed  his  steps  toward  the  coast  of  Peloponnesus, 
south  of  the  Corinthian  gulf,  then  occupied  by  the  lonians.  As 
there  were  relations,  not  only  of  friendship,  but  of  kindred  origin, 
between  lonians  and  AchsBans  (the  eponymous  heroes  Ion  and 
AehflBus  pass  for  brothers,  both  sons  of  Xutlius),  Tisamenus  solicited 
loom,  the  louians  admission  for  himself  and  his  fellow-fugitives  into 
their  territory.  The  leading  I<viians  declining  this  request,  under 
theapprehension  that  Tisamenus  might  be  chosen  as  sovereign  over  the 
whole,  the  latter  accomplished  his  object  b3r^orce.  After  a  vehement 
struggle,  the  lonians  were  vanquished  and  put  to  flight,  and  Tisa- 
laetius  thus  acquired  possession  of  Helike,  as  well  as  of  the  northern 
o&aet  of  the  peninsula,  westward  from  Sikyon ;  which  coast  continued 
to  be-  occupied  by  the  Achaeans,  and  received  its  name  from  them, 
throughout  all  the  historical  times.  The  lonians  retired  to  Attica, 
many  of  them  taking  part  in  what  is  called  the  Ionic  emigration  to 
the^  coast  of  Asia  Mmor,  which  followed  shortly  after.  Pausanias, 
indeed,  tells  us  that  Tisamenus,  having  gained  a  decisive  victory 
oir&r  tiie  lonians,  fell  in  the  en^gement,  and  did  not  himself  live  to 
occupy  the  country  of  which  his  troops  remained  masters.  But  this 
story  of  the  death  of  Tisamenus  seems  to  arise  from  a  desire  on  the 
Dart  of  Pausanias  to  blend  together  into  one  narrative  two  discrepant 
legends;  at  least,  the  historical  Acheeans,  in  latter  times,  continued 
to  regard  Tisamenus  himself  as  having  lived  and  reigned  in  their 
territory,  and  as  having  left  a  regjil  dynasty  which  lasted  down  to 
Ogyges,  after  whom  it  was  exchanged  for  a  popular  government. 

The  conquest  of  Temenus,  the  eldest  of  the  three  Herakleids, 
onginaUy  comprehended  only  Argos  and  its  neighborhood:  it  was 
from  thence  that  Troezen,  Epidaurus,  ^gina,  Sikyon,  and  Phlius, 
were  miccessively  occupied  by  Dorians,  the  sons  and  son-in-law  of 
Temenus-r-Delphontes,  Phalkes,  and  Eeisus — l)eing  the  leaders  under 
Whom  this  was  accomplished.  At  Sparta  the  success  of  the  Dorians 
w«i  farthered  by  the  treason  of  a  man  named  Philonomus,  who 
^Efceiyed  as  recompense  the  neighboring  town  and  territory  of  Amyklfi. 
H.  G.L— 10  r-^^M^ 
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Messenia  is  said  to  have  subtiiit^d  without  resistance  to  the  dominion 
of  the  Herakleid  Kresphpntes,  nr ho  established  his  residence  at 
Stenyklanis:  the  Pylian  Melanthus.  then  ruler  of  the  country  a»d 
representative  of  the  great  mythical  lineage  of  Neleus  and  Nestor, 
withdrew  with  his  household  gods  and  with  a  portion  of  his  subjects 
to  Attica. 

The  only  Dorian  establishment  in  the  peninsula  not  directly  con- 
nected with  the  triple  partition  is  Corinth,  which  is  faid  to  ImvB 
been  Dorized  somewhat  later  and  under  another  leader,  though  still 
:i  Herakleid.  Hippotes — descendant  of  Herakles  in  the  fourth  gei>- 
cration,  but  not  through  Hyllus — had  betn  guilty  (as  already  meir- 
tioned)  of  the  murder  of  Karnus  the  prophet  at  the  camp  of 
Naupaktus,  for  which  he  had  been  banislied  and  remained  in  exile 
for  ten  years;  his  son  deriving  the  name  of  Aletes  from  the  long 
wanderings  endured  by  the  father.  At  the  head  of  a  body  of  Dori- 
ans, Aletes  attacked  Corinth:  he  pitched  his  camp  on  the  Solygmn 
eminence  near  the  city,  and  harassed  the  inhabitants  with  constant 
warfare  until  he  compelled  them  to  surrender.  Even  in  the  time-  of 
the  Peloponnesian  war.  the  Corinthians  professed  to  identify  the  hMl 
on  which  the  camp  of  these  aswdlants  had  been  placed,  'thegient 
mythical  dynasty  of  the  Sisyphids  w»s  expelled,  and  Aletes  became 
ruler  and  (Ekist  of  the  Dorian  city;  many  of  the  inhabitant^  how^ 
ever,  JEolic  or  Ionic,  departed.  ^. 

The  settlement  of  Oxylns  and  his  -^tolians  in  Elis  is  said  by  *onie 
to  have  been  accomplished  with  very  little  opposition;  the  lender 
professing  himself  to  be  descended  from  ^tolus,  who  had  been  in  ft 
previous  age  banished  from  Elis  into  ^tolia,  and  the  two  peo|>]e', 
Epeians  and  ./Etolians,  acknowledging  a  kindred  origin  one  with  tbe 
other.  At  first,  indeed,  according  to  Ephorus,  the  Epeians  Appeared 
in  arms,  determined  to  repel  the  intruders,  but  at  length  it  was 
agreed  on  both  sides  to  abide  the  iesue  of  a  single  combat.  De^» 
menus,  the  champion  of  the  Epeians,  confided  in  the  long  shot  of  his 
bow  and  arrow;  but  the-<Etolian  PyrsBchmes  came  provided  with  his 
sling, — a  weapon  then  unknown  and  recently  invented  by  the  jEt«- 
liiins, — the  range  of  which  was  yet  longer  than  that  of  the  l)OW  of  his 
enemy:  he  thus  killed  Degmenus,  and  secured. the  victory  to  Oxylus 
md  his  followers.  According  to  one  statement  the  Epeians  were 
.^xpelled;  according  to  another  they  fraternized  amicably  with  the 
lew-comers.  Whatever  may  be  the  truth  as  to  this  matter,  it  is  cer^ 
ain  that  their  name  is  from  this  moment  lost,  and  that  they  never 
reappear  among  the  historical  elements  of  Greece:  we  hear  from  this 
time  forward  only  of  Eleians,  said  to  be  of  ^tolian  descent. 

One  most  important  privilege  was  connected  with  the  possession 
of  the  Eleian  territory  by  Oxylus,  coupled  with  his  claim  4m  Ibe 
gratitude  of  the  Dorian  kings.  The  Eleians  acquired  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  temple  at  Olympia,  which  the  Achsoans  are  said 'to 
have  possessed  before  them;  and  in  consideration  of  this  saond 
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ftmction  which  subsequently  ripened  into  the  celebration  of  tbe 
^reat  Olympic  games,  their  territory  was  solemnly  pronounced  to 
lie  inviolable.  Such  was  the  statement  of  Ephorus:  we  find,  in  this 
case  as  in  so  many  others,  that  the  return  of  the  Herakleids  is  made 
to  supply  a  legenclary  basis  for  the  historical  state  of  things  in  Pelo- 
ponnesus. 

It  was  the  practice  of  the  great  Attic  tragedians,  with  rare  excepr 
tioiiB,  to  select  the  subjects  of  their  composition  from  the  heroic  or 
legendary  world.  Euripides  had  composed  three  dramas,  now  lost 
Qfn  the  adventures  of  Temenus  with  his  daughter  Hyrnetho  and  hi 
son-in-law  Deiphontes — on  the  family  misfortunes  of  Krespljouieh 
iind  Merope — and  on  the  successful  valor  of  Archelaus  the  son  of 
TuBenus  in  Macedonia^  where  he  was  alleged  to  have  first  begun  the 
dynasty  of  the  Temenid'  kings.  Of  these  subjects  the  first  and  sec- 
ond were  eminently  tragical,  and  the  third,  relating  to  Archelaus, 
appeas»  to  have  been  undertaken  by  Euripides  in  compliment  to  his 
contemporary  sovereign  and  patron,  Archelaus  king  of  Macedonia: 
-we  ore  even  told  tUat  those  exploits  which  the  usual  version  of  the 
legend  ascril)ed  to  Temenus,  were  reported  in  the  drama  of  Euripides 
to  have  been  performed  by  Archelaus  his  sou.  Of  all  the  heroes, 
touciied  upon  by  the  three  Attic  tragedians,  these  Dorian  Herak- 
loids  stand  lowest  in  the  descending  genealogical  series — one  mark 
among  others  that  we  are  approaching  the  ground  of  genuine  history. 

.Thoi^h  the  name  Achaeans.  as  denoting  a  people,  is  hencefor- 
ward confined  to  tbe  North-Peloponnesian  territory  specially  culled 
Achaia^  and  to  the  inhabitants  of  Achcea  Phthiotis,  north  of  Mount 
OSta — and  though  the  great  Peloponnesian  states  always  seem  to 
have  prided  themselves  on  the  title  of  Dorians — yet  we  find  the 
kini^  of  Sparta,  even  in  the  historical  age,  taking  pains  to  appro- 
priate to  themselves  the  mythical  glories  of  the  Achseans,  and  lo 
set  themselves  forth  as  the  representatives  of  Agamemnon  and 
Oiiestes.  The  Spartan  king  Kleomenes  even  went  so  far  as  to  dis- 
avow formally  any  Doilan  parentage;  for  when  the  priestess  at 
Athena  refused  to  permit  him  to  sacrifice  in  the  temple  of  Athene, 
OiQ  the  ipkiesL  that  it  was  peremptorily  closed  to  all  Dorians,  he  replied, 
'*I  am  no  Dorian,  but  an  Achaean."  Not  only  did  the  Spartan 
envoy,  before  Gtelon  of  Syracuse,  conn^t  the  indefeasible  title  of 
his  country  to  the  supreme  command  of  the  Grecian  military  force, 
wttli  the  ancient  name  and  lofty  prerogatives  of  Agamemnon — buj 
in  ^ther  pursuance  of  the  same  feeling,  the  Spartans  arc  said  t(  . 
faa^e  jcarried  to  Sparta  both  the  bones  of  Orestes  from  Tegea,  and 
those  of  Tisamenus  from  Helike,  at  the  injunction  of  the  Delphian  . 
oracle.  There  is  also  a  story  that  Oxylus  in  Elis  was  directed  by 
thft  same  oracle  to  invite  into  his  country  an  Achaean,  as  (Ekist,  con- 
jointly with  himself;  and  that  he  called  in  Agorius,  the  great-grand- 
son of  Orestes,  from  Helike,  wltli  a  small  number  of  Achaeans  who 
jatocd  him.     The  Dorians  themselves,  being  singularly  poor  in 
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native  legends,  endeavored,  not  unnaturally,  to  decorate  themeelveav 
"with  those  legendaiy  ornaments  which  the  Achseans  possessed  iiii. 
abundance. 

As  a  consequence  of  the  Dorian  establishments  in  Peloponnesns^ 
several  migrations  of  the  pre-existing  inhabitants  are  represented  as> 
taking  place.  1.  The  Epeians  of  Elis  are  either  expelled,  or  merged 
in  the  new-comers  under  Oxylus,  and  lose  their  separate  name.  Sr 
^rhe  Pylians,  together  with  the  great  l^eroic  family  of  Neleus  and^ 
.lis  son  Nestor,  who  preside  over  them,  give  place  to  the  D^ciriaii: 
establishment  of  Messenia,  and  retire  to  Athens,  where  their  leader. 
Melauthus  becomes  king:  a  large  portion  of  them  take  part  in  the 
subsequent  Ionic  emigration.  8.  A  portion  of  the  Achaeans,  under 
Penthilus,  and  other  descendants  of  Orestes,  leave  Pelop<mne6u»;^ 
and  form  what  is  called  the  .£olic  emigration,  to  Lesbos,  the  Troad«: 
and  the  Gulf  of  Adramyttium:  the  name  .^Eolians,  unknowato^ 
Homer  and  seemingly  never  applied  to  any  separate  tribe  at  aUv^ 
being  introduced  to  designate  a  large  section  of  the  Hellenic  namcv 
partly  in  Greece  Proper  and  partly  in  Asia.  4.  Another  portion  di 
Achaeans  expel  the  lonians  from  Achaia  properly  so  called,  in  Xh^ 
north  of  Peloponnesus;  the  lonians  retiring  to  Attica. 

The  Homeric  poems  describe  Achaeans,  Pylians,  and  Epeiana,  iri 
Peloponnesus,  but  take  no  notice  of  lonians  in  the  northern  district 
of  Achaia:  on  the  contrary,  the  Catalogue  in  the  Iliad  distinctl3r 
included  this  territory  under  the  dominions  of  Agamemnon.  ThougU. 
the  Catalogue  of  Homer  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  an  historical  docu*: 
ment,  fit  to  be  called  as  evidence  for  the  actual  state  of  Peloponnesuir 
at  any  prior  time,  it  certainly  seems  a  better  authority  than  tiiie 
statements  advanced  by  Herodotus  and  others  respecting  the  occupa- 
tion of  northern  Peloponnesus  by  the  lonians,  and  their  expulsion 
from  it  by  Tisnmenus.  In  so  far  as  the  Catalogue  is  to  be  trusted, 
it  negatives  the  idea  of  lonians  at  Helike,  and  countenances  what 
seems  in  itself  a  more  natural  supposition — ^that  the  historical  AchsB-* 
and  in  the  north  part  of  Peloponnesus  are  a  small  undlsturtted  rem*^ 
nant  of  the  powerful  Acbsean  population  once  distributed  throughout 
the  peninsula,  -until  it  was  broken  up  and  partiaUy  expelled  by  th& 
Dorians. 

The  Homeric  legends,  unquestionably  the  oldest  which  we  possess, 
are  adapted  to  a  population  of  Achaeans,  Dauaans,  and  Argeians, 
seemingly  without  any  special  and  recognized  names,  either  aggre- 
:rate  or  divisional,  other  than  the  name  of  each  separate  tribe  oir 
kingdom.  The  post-Homeric  legends  are  adapted  to  a  population 
classified  quite  differently  —  Hellens,  distributed  into  Dorians^ 
lonians,  and  ^olians.  If  we  knew  more  of  the  time  and  circum- 
stances in  which  these  different  legends  grew  up,  we  should  proba* 
bly  be  able  to  explain  their  discrepancy;  but  in  our  present  ignorance 
we  can  only  note  the  fact. 

Whatever  difficulty  modem  criticism  may  find  in  regard  to  the 
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event  called  '*The  Return  of  the  Herakleids,"  no  doubt  is  expressed 
atbut  it  even  hy  the  best  historians  of  antiquity.  Thucydides 
accepts  it  as  a  single  and  literal  event,  having  its  assignable  date, 
and  carrying  at  one  blow  the  acquisition  of  Peloponnesus.  The  date 
<rf  it  he  fixes  as  eighty  years  after  the  capture  of  Troy.  Whether  he 
-was  the  original  determiner  of  this  epoch,  or  copied  it  from  some 
ptevious  author,  we  do  not  know.  It  must  have  been  fixed  accord- 
ing;.to  some  computation  of  generations,  for  there  were  no  other 
means  accessible — probably  by  means  of  the  lineage  of  the  Hera- 
kleids»  which,  as  belonging  to  the  kings  of  Sparta,  constituted  the 
most  public  and  conspicuous  thread  of  connection  between  the  Gre- 
chia  real  and  mythical  world,  and  measured  the  interval  between 
thefilege  of  Troy  itself  and  the  first  recorded  Olympiad.  Herakles 
himself  represents  the  generation  before  the  siege,  and  his  son  Tlepo- 
lemus  fights  in  the  besieging  army.  If  we  suppose  the  first  genera- 
tion after  Herakles  to  commence  with  the  beginning  of  the  siege,  the 
foarth  generation  after  him  will  coincide  with  the  ninetieth  year 
after  the  same  epoch;  and  therefore,  deducting  ten  years  for  the 
duration  of  the  struggle,  it  will  coincide  with  the  eightieth  year  after 
the  capture  of  the  city;  thirty  years  being  reckoned  for  a  generation. 
Thedate  assigned  by  Thucydides  wrll  thus  agree  with  the  distance 
in  which  Temenus,  Kresphontes,  and  Aristodenms  stand  removed 
from  Herakles.  The  interval  of  eighty  years»  between  the  capture 
ot  Troy  and  the  return  of  the  Herakleids,  appears  to  have  been 
admitted  by  Apollodorus  and  Eratosthenes,  and  some  other  pro- 
fessed chronologists  of  antiquity:  but  there  were  different  reckon- 
iflgs  wMch  also  found  more  or  less  of  support. 

•    Section  II. — ^Migration  op  Thessalians  and  Bceotians. 

In  the  same  passage  in  which  Thucydides  speaks  of  the  return  of 
the  Hferakleids,  he  also  marks  out  the  date  of  another  event  a  little 
antecedent,  which  is  alleged  to  have  powerfully  affected  the  condi- 
tion of  Northern  Greece.  "Sixty  years  after  the  capture  of  Troy 
(he  teils  us)  the  Bceotians  were  driven  by  the  Thessalians  from  Arne, 
and  migrated  into  the  land  then  -called.  KadmeYs,  but  now  Boeotia, 
-wherein  there  had  previously  dwelt  a  section  of  their  race,  who  had 
contributed  the  contingent  to  the  Trojan  war." 

The  expulsion  here  mentioned,  of  the  Boeotians  from  Arne  "by 
tlie  Thessalians,"  has  been  construed,  with  probability,  to  allude  to 
the  immigration  of  the  Thessalians,  properly  so  called,  from  the 
Theaprotid  in  Epirus  into  Thessaly.  That  the  Thessalians  had 
migrated  into  Thessaly  from  the  Thesprotid  territory,  is  stated  by 
Herodotus,  though  he  says  nothing  about  time  -or  circumsUinces. 
Antiphus  and  Pheidippus  appear  in  the  Homeric  Catalogue  as  com- 
mander of  the  Grecian  contingent  from  the  islands  of  Kos  and  Kar- 
pothus,  on  the  south-east  coast  of  Asia  Minor:  they  are  sons  of 
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Thcssalus,  who  is  himself  the  son  of  Herakles.  A  legend  ran,  that 
these  two  chiefs,  in  tlie  dispersion  which  ensued  after  the  victory, 
had  been  driven  by  storms  into  the  Ionian  gulf,  and  cast  upon  the 
coast  of  Epirus,  where  they  landed  and  settled  at  Ephyre  in  the 
Thesprotid.  It  was  Thessalus,  grandson  of  Pheidippus,  who  wjis 
reported  to  have  conducted  the  Thesprotians  across  the  passes  of 
Pindus  into  Thessaly,  to  have  conquered  the  fertile  central  plain  of 
that  country,  and  to  have  imposed  upon  it  his  own  name  instead  of 
its  previous  denomination  ^olis. 

Whatever  we  may  think  of  this  legend  as  it  stands,  the  state  of 
Thessaly  during  the  historical  ages  renders  it  highly  probable  that 
the  Thessalians,  properly  so  called,  were  a  body  of  immigrant  con- 
querors. They  appear  always  as  a  rude,  warlike,  violent,  anU 
uncivilized  race,  distinct^  from  their  neighbors  the  Achaeans,  the 
Magnetes,  and  the  Perrhsebians,  and  holding  all  the  three  in  tritiu- 
tary  dependence.  These  three  tribes  stand  to  them  in  a  relation 
analogous  to  that  of  the  Lacedaemonian  Periceki  toward  Sparta, 
while  the  PenestSB,  who  cultivated  their  lands,  are  almost  an  exact 
parallel  of  the  Helots.  Moreover,  the  low  level  of  taste  and  intelli- 
gence amon^  the  Thessalians,  as  well  as  certain  points  of  their  cos- 
tume, assimilates  them  more  to  Macedonians  or  Epirots  thian  to 
Hellens.  Their  position  in  Thessaly  is  in  many  respects  analogoiis 
to  that  of  th/j  Spartan  Dorians  in  Peloponnesus,  and  there  seemis 
good  reason  for  concluding  that  the  former,  as  well  as  the  latter, 
were  originally  victorious  invaders,  though  we  cannot  pretend  to 
determine  the  time  at  which  the  invasion  took  place.  The  great 
family  of  the  Aleuads,  and  probably  other  Thessalian  families 
besides,  were  descendants  of  Herakles,  like  the  kings  of  Sparta. 

There  are  no  similar  historical  grounds,  in  the  case  of  the  alleged 
migration  of  the  Boeotians  from  Thessaly  to  Boeotia,  to  justify  a 
belief  in  the  main  fact  of  the  legend,  nor  were  the  different  legejidnry 
stories  in  harmony  one  with  the  other.  While  the  Homeric  epic 
recognizes  the  Boeotians  in  Bceotia,  but  not  in  Thessaly,  Thucj'dides 
records  a  statement  which  he  had  found  of  their  migration  from  thp 
latter  into  the  former.  But  in  order  to  escape  the  necessity  of  ffatly 
contradicting  Homer,  he  inserts  the  parenthesis  that  there  had  been 
previously  an  outlying  fraction  of  Boeotians  in  Bceotia  at  the  time  of 
the  Trojan  war,  from  whom  the  troops  who  served  with  Agamemnon 
were  drawn.  Nevertheless,  the  discrepancy  with  the  Iliad,  though 
less  strikingly  obvious,  is  not  removed,  inasmuch  as  the  Catalogue  Is 
unusually  copious  in  enumerating  the  contingents  from  Thessaly^ 
without  once  mentioning  Boeotians.  Homer  distinguishes  Orcho- 
menusfrom  Boeotia,  and  he  does  not  specially  notice  Thebes  in  the 
Catalogue:  in  other  respects  his  enumeration  of  the  towns  coincides 
pretty  well  with  the  ground  historically  known  afterward  under  the 
name  of  Bceotia. 

Pausanias  gives  us  a  short  sketch  of  the  eventi  which  he  supposes  to 
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h^ye  intervened  in  this  section  of  Greece  between  the  siege  of  Troy 
and  the  return  of  the  Herakleids.  Peneleos,  the  leader  of  the 
^Boeotians  at  the  siege,  having  been  slain  by  Eurvpylus  the  son  of 
Telephus,  Tisamenus,  son  of  Thersander  and  grandson  of  Poly n ikes, 
'  acted  as  their  commander  both  during  the  remainder  of  the  siege  and 
;  after  their  return.  Autesion,  his  son  and  successor,  became  subject 
to  the  wrath  of  the  avenging  Erinnyes  of  Laius  and  (Edipus:  the 
oracle  directed  him  to  expatriate,  and  he  joined  the  Dorians.  In  his 
place  Damasichthon,  son  of  Opheltas  and  grandson  of  Peneleos, 
.  became  king  of  the  Boeotians;  he  was  succeeded  by  Ptolemaeus,  who 
was  himself  followed  by  Xanthus.  A  war  having  broken  out  at  tliat 
time  between  the  Athenians  and  Boeotians,  Xanthus  engaged  in 
single  combat  with  Melanthus  son  of  Andropompus,  the  champion 
of  Attica,  and  perished  by  the  cunning  of  his  opponent.  After  the 
death  of  Xanthus,  the  Boeotians  passed  from  kingship  to  popular 
government.  As  Melanthus  was  of  the  lineage  of  the  Neleids,  and 
and  had  migrated  from  Pylus  to  Athens  in  consequence  of  the  suc- 
cessful establishment  of  the  Dorians  in  Messenia,  the  duel  with 
Xanthus  mu^t  have  been  of  course  subsequent  to  the  return  of  the 
Herakleids. 

Here  then  we  have  a  summary  of  alleged  Boeotian  history  between 
^e  siege  of  Troy  and  the  return  of  the  Hterakleids,  in  which  no  men- 
tion is  made  of  the  inimigration  of  the  mass  of  Boeotians  from  Thes- 
^1^,  and  seemingly  no  possibility  left  of  fitting  in  so  great  and 
capital  an  incident.  The  legends  followed  by  Pausanias  are  at 
variance  with  those  adopted  by  Thucydides,  but  they  harmonize 
much  better  with  Homer. 

80  deservedly  high  is  the  authority  of  Thucydides,  that  the  migra- 
tion here  distinctly  announced  by  him  is  commonly  set  down  as  an 
ascertained  datum,  historically  as  well  as  chronologically.  But  on 
this  occasion  it  can  be  shown  that  he  only  followed  one  among  a 
variety  of  discrepant  legends,  none  of  which  there  were  any  means 
of  verifying. 

Pausanias  recognized  a  migration  of  the  Boeotians  from  Thessaly. 
in  early  times  anterior  to  the  Trojan  war;  and  the  account  of 
Ephorus,  as  given  by  Strabo,  professed  to  record  a  series  of  changes 
in  the  occupants  of  the  country:  first,  the  non-Hellenic  Aones  and 
Temmikes,  Leleges  and  Hyantes;  next,  the  Kadmeians,  who,  after 
the  second  siege  of  Thebes .  by  the  Epi^oni,  were  expelled  by  the 
Thracians  and  Pelasgians,  ana  retired  mto  Tliessaly,  where  they 
joined  in  communion  with,  the  inhabitants  of  Arne, — the  whole 
aggregate  being  called  Boeotians.  After  the  Trojan  war,  and  about 
the  time  of  the  ^olic  emigration,  these  Boeotians  returned  from 
Thessaly  and  reconquered  Boeotia,  driving  out  the  Thracians  and 
Pelasgians, — the  former  retiring  to  Parnassus,  the  latter  to  Attica. 
li  was  on  this  occasion  (he  says)  that  the  Minyee  of  Orchomenus 
were  subdued,  and  forcibly  incorporated  withthe  Boeotians.   Ephorug 
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seems  to  have  followed  in  the  main  the  same  narrative  as  Thncydides, 
about  the  movement  of  the  Boeo^ans  out  of  Thessaly;  coupling^ 
it,  however,  with  several  details  current  as  explanatory  of  proverbs 
and  customs. 

The  only  fact  which  we  make  out,  independent  of  these  le«rends, 
is,  that  there  existed  certain  homonymies  and  certain  affinities  of 
religious  worship,  between  parts  of  Bceotia  and  parts  of  Thessaly,  * 
which  appear  to  indicate  a  kindred  race.    A  town   named  Arne, 
similar  in  name  to  the  Thessalian,  was  enumerated  in  the  Boeotian 
Catalogue  of  Homer,  and  antiquaries  identified  it  sometimes  witli- 
the  historical  town  Chseroneia,  sometimes  with  Aknephium.     More- 
over there  was  near  the  Boeotian  Koroneia  a  river  named  Euarius  oi;' 
Koralius,  and  a  venerable  temple  dedicated  to  the  Itonian  Athene, 
in  the  sacred  ground  of  which  the  Pamboeotia,  or  public  council  of 
the  Boeotian  name,  was  held;  there  was  also  a  temple  and  a  river  of 
similar  denomination  in  Thessaly,  near  to  a  town  called  Iton  ott 
It  onus.    We  may  from  these  circumstances  presume  a  certain  ancient 
kindred  between  the  population  of  these  regions,  and  sucli  a  circum-; ; 
stance  is  sufficient  to  explain  the  generation  of  legends  describing 
migrations  backward  and  forward,  whether  true  or  not  in  point  of 
fact. 

What  is  most  important  to  remark  is,  that  the  stories  of  Thucy- 
dides  and  Epborus  bring  us  out  of  tlie  mythical  into  the  historical 
Boeotia.  Orchomenus  is  Boeotized,  and  we  hear  no  more  of  the  once^ 
powerful  Minyse:  there  are  no  more  Eadmeians  at  Thebes,  nor: 
Boeotians  in  Thessaly.  The  Minyse  and  the  Kadmeians  disappear  ia 
the  Ionic  emigration,  which  will  be  presently  adverted  to.  Histori?-- 
cal  Boeotia  is  now  constituted,  apparcMtly  in  its  federative  league- 
under  the  presidency  of  Thebes,  just  as  we  find  it  in  the  time  of  tto 
Persian  and  Peloponnesian  wars.  ^ 

Section  III. — ^Emigrations  prom  Greece  to  Asia  and  the 
Islands  of  the  .^gean. 

1.  j^olic. — 2.  Ionic. — 3.  Doric, 

To  complete  the  transition  of  Greece  from  its  mythical  to  its  his- 
torical condition,  the  secession  of  the  races  belongmg  to  the  formeir 
must  follow  upon  the  introduction  of  those  belonging  to  the  latter. 
This  is  accomplished  by  means  of  the  .iEolic  and  Ionic  migrations. 

The  presiding  chiefs  of  the  iEolic  emigration  are  the  repre«entar 
tives  of  the  heroic  lineage  of  thePelopids:  those  of  the  Ionic  emigra- 
tion l)elong  to  tiie  Neleids;  and  even  in  what  is  called  the  Doric 
emigration  to  Thera,  the  (Ekist  Theras  is  not  a  Dorian  but  a  Kad- 
meian,  the  legitimate  descendant  of  (Edipus  and  Eadmus. 

The  uEolic,  Ionic,  and  Doric  colonies  were  planted  alon^  the 
western  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  from  the  coast  of  the  Propontis  south- 
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wArd  down  to  Lykia  (I  shall  in  a  future  chapter  speak  more  exactly 
of, their  boundaries);  the  ^olic  occupying  the  northern  portion  to- 
gether with  the  islands  of  Lesbos  and  Teoedos;  the  Doric  occupying 
the,  southern  most,  together  with  the  neighboring  islands  of  Rhodes 
and  Kos;  and  the  Ionic  being  planted  between  them,  comprehending 
Chios>  Samos,  and  the  Cyclades  islands. 

il.  u^lic  Emigration, 
The  ^olic  emigration  was  conducted  by  the  Pelopids:  the  original 
story  seems  to  have  been  that  Orestes  himself  was  at  the  head  of  the 
ti^t  batch  of  colonists,  and  this  version  of  the  event  is  still  preserved 
by  Pindar  and  by  Hellanikus.  But  the  more  current  narratives 
represented  the  descendants  of  Orestes  as  chiefs  of  the  expeditions 
to'iEolis, — his  illegitimate  son  Penthilus,  by  Erigone  daughter  of 
^gisthus,  together  with  Echelatus  and  Gras,  the  son  and  grandson 
of  Penthilus — also  Kleues  and  Malaus,  descendants  of  Agamemnon 
through  another  lineage.  According  to  the  account  given  by  Sirabo, 
O?0Stes  began  the  emigration,  but  died  on  his  route  in  Arcadia;  his 
sdn  Penthilus,  taking  the  guidance  of  the  emigrants,  conducted  them 
by  the  long  land-journey  through  Bceotia  and  Thessaly  to  Thrace; 
from  whence  Archelaus,  son  of  Penthilus,  led  them  across  the  Hel- 
lespont, and  settled  at  Daskylium  on  the  Propontis.  Gras,  son  of 
Archelaus,  crossed  over  to  Lesbos  and  possessed  himself  of  tho 
ialtknd.  Kleues  and  Malaus,  conducting  another  body  of  Achseans, 
were  longer  on  their  journey,  and  lingered  a  considerable  time  near 
Mount  Phrikium  in  the  territory  of  Lokris;  ultimately,  however, 
they  passed  over  by  sea  to  Asia  and  took  possession  of  Kyme,  south 
of  the  Gulf  of  Adramyttium,  the  most  considerable  of  all  the  JEolic 
cities  on  the  continent.  From  Lesbos  and  Kyme,  the  other  less  con- 
siderable ^olic  towns,  spreading  over  the  region  of  Ida  as  well  as 
the  Troad,  and  comprehending  the  island  of  Tenedos,  are  said  to 
have  derived  their  origin. 

Though  there  are  many  differences  in  the  details,  the  accounts 
agree  in  representing  these  ^olic  settlements  as  formed  by  the 
Achseans  expatriated  from  Laconia  under  the  guidance  of  the  dis- 
possessed Pelopids.  We  are  told  that  in  their  journey  through 
Bceotia  they  received  considerable  reinforcements,  and  Strabo  adds 
that  the  emigrants  started  from  Aulis,  the  port  from  whence  Aga 
memnon  departed  in  the  expedition  against  Troy.  He  also  informs 
tis  that  they  missed  their  course  and  experienced  many  losses  from 
nautical  ignorance,  but  we  do  not  know  to  what  particular  incidents 
he  fdludes. 

2.  lonie  JSmigratton. 

The  Ionic  emigration  is  described  as  emanating  from  and  directed 
by  the  Athenians,  and  connects  itself  with  the  previous  legendary 
history  of  Athens,  v^hich  must  therefore  be  here  briefly  recapttulatea 
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The  great  mythical  hero,  Theseus,  of  whose  military  prowess  anJd 
errant  exploits  we  have  spoken  in  a  previous  chapter,  was  still  more 
memorable  in  the  eyes  of  the  Athenians  as  an  internal  political 
reformer.  He  was  supposed  to  have  performed  for  them  the  ines- 
timable service  of  transforming  Attica  out  of  many  states  into  one. 
Each  deme,  or  at  letist  a  great  many  out  of  the  whole  number,  had 
before  his  time  enjoyed  political  independence  under  its  own  magi* 
trates  and  assemblies,  acknowledging  only  a  federal  union  with  ,Uif 
rest  under  the  presidency  of  Athens.  By  a  mixture  of  concilifiljoi 
aud  fftrce,  TheKeus  succeeded  in  putting  down  all  these  scparjU;e 
governments,  and  bringing  them  to  unite  in  one  political  system 
centralized  at  Athens.  He  is  said  to  have  established  a  cobslitu- 
tioual  government,  retaininir  for  himself  a  defined  power  as  king  or 
president,  and  distributing  the  people  into  tliree  classes:  EupaU'ld^e, 
a  sort  of  sacerdotal  noblesse;  Geomori  and  Demiurgi,  husbaudmic'b 
and  artisans.  Having  brouglit  these  important  changes  into  efficient 
working,  he  commemorated  them  for  his  posterity  by  introducing 
solemn  and  appropriate  festivals.  In  confirmation  of  the  domiido^i 
of  Athens  over  the  Megarid  territory,  he  is  said  farther  to  luiv'e 
erected  a  pillar  at  the  extremity  of  the  latter  toward  the  isthmus, 
marking  the  boundaiy  bet\ve.en  f  eloponnesus  and  Ionia.  , 

But  a  revolution  so  extensive  was  not  consummated  without;  cre- 
ating much  discontent.  Menestheus,  the  rival  of  Theseus^ — the  fiyst 
specimen,  as  we  are  told,  of  an  anfail  demagocue, — took  advantage 
of  this  feeling  to  assail  and  undeimine  him.  Theseus  had  quittieid 
Attica  to  accompany  and  assist  his  friend  Peirithous  in  his  journey 
down  to  the  under-world,  in  order  to  carry  off  the  goddess  Peisp- 
phone, — or  (as  those  who  were  critical  in  legeudaiy  story  preferred 
recounting)  in  a  journey  to  the  residence  of  Aidoneus,  king  of  the 
Molossians  in  Epirus,  to  carry  off  his  daughter.  In  this  enterprise 
Peirithous  perished,  while  Theseus  was  cast  into  prison,  froiin 
whence  he  was  only  liberated  by  the  intercession  of  Herakles.  Jt 
was  during  his  temporary  absence  that  the  Tyndarids,  Castor  and 
Pollux,  invaded  Attica  for  the  purpose  of  recovering  their  sister 
Helen,  whom  Theseus  had,  at  a  former  period,  taken  away  from 
Sparta  and  deposited  at  AphidnsB;  and  the  partisans  of  Menestheus 
took  advantage  both  of  the  absence  of  Theseus  and  of  the  calamity 
which  his  licentiousness  had  brought  upon  the  country,  to  ruin  his 
popularity  with  the  people.  When  he  returned  he  found  thcni  ko 
longer  disposed  to  endure  his  dpminion,  or  to  continue  to  him  the 
honors  which  their  previous  feelings  of  gratitude  had  conferred. 
Having,  therefore,  placed  his  sons  under  the  protection  of  Elephenbr 
in  Euboea,  he  sought  an  asylum  with  Lykomedes,  prince  of  Scyros, 
from  whom,  however,  he  received  nothing  but  an  insidious  welco^ie 
and  a  traitorous  death. 

Menestheus,  succeeding  to  the  honors  of  the  expatriated  hero, 
Gommanded  the  Athenian  troops  at  the  siege  of  Troy.    But,  thougl^ 
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he  survived  the  capture,  he  never  returned  to  Athens — different 
^  Voiles  beiug  related  of  the  place  whei-e  he  and  his  compauious  set- 
,tled.     During  this  interval,  the  feelings  of  the  Athenians  having 
'  changed,  they  restored  the  sons  of  Theseus,  who  had  served  at  Troy 
under  Elephenor,  and  had  returned  unhurt,  to  the  station  and  func- 
tions of  their  father.     The  Theseids  Demophoon,  Oxyutas,  Aphei- 
jr^ds,  and  Thymcetes,  had  successively  filled  this  post  for  the  space  of 
r,b6ut  sixty  years,  when  the  Doiian  invaders  of  Feloponnesus  (as  has 
nieen  before  related)  compelled  Melanthus  and  the  Neleid  family  to 
kl)andon  their  kingdom  of  Pylus.     The  refugees  found  shelter  at 
'Athens,  where  a  fortunate  adventure  soon  raised  Melanthus  to  tlie 
throne.    A  war  breaking  out  between  the  Athenians  and  Boeotians 
respecting  the  boundary  tract  of  CEnoe,  the  Boeotian  king,  Xanthus, 
'Chanenged  Thymcetes  to  single  combat:  the  latter  declining  to  accept 
ft,  Melanthus  not  only  stoodf  forward  in  his  place,  but  practiced  a 
cunning  stratagem  with  such  success  as  to  kill  his  adversary.    He 
;  i)ims  forthwith  chosen  king,  Thymcetes  being  constrained  to  resign. 

Melanthus  and  his  son,  Kcfarus,  reigned  for  nearly  sixty  years, 
during  which  their  large  bodies  of  fugitives,  escapmg  from  the 
recent  invaders  throughout  Greece,  were  harboi'ed  by  the  Athenians: 
so  that  Attica  became  populous  enough  to  excite  the  alarm  and  jeal- 
ousy of  the  Peloponnesian  Dorians.  A  powerful  Dorian  force, 
under  the  command  of  Aletes  from  Corinth  and  Althsemenes  from 
Argos,  were  accordingly  despatched  to  invade  the  Athenian  terri- 
.  tory,  in  which  the  Delphian  oracle  promised  them  success,  provided 
tiiey  abstained  from  injuring  the  person  of  Kodrus.  Strict  orders 
were  given  to  the  Dorian  army  that  Kodrus  should  be  preserved 
unhurt;  but  the  oracle  had  become  known  among  the  Athenians, 
and  the  generous  prince  determined  to  bring  death  upon  himself  as 
a  means  of  salvation  to  his  country.  Assuming  the  disguise  of  a 
peasant,  he  intentionally  jjrovoked  a  quarrel  with  some  of  the  Dorian 
'troops,  who  slew  him  without  suspecting  his  real  character.  No 
sooner  was  this  event  known  than  the  Dorian  leaders,  despairing  of 
success,  abandoned  their  enterprise,  and  evacuated  the  country.  In 
retiring,  however,  they  retained  possession  of  Megara,  where  they 
established  permanent  settlers,  and  which  became  from  this  moment 
Dorian, — seemingly  at  first  a  dependency  of  Corinth,  though  it  after- 
ward acquired  its  freedom  and  became  an  autonomous  community. 
This  memorable  act  of  devoted  patriotism,  analogous  to  that  of  the 
dausrhrers  of  Erechtheus  at  Athens,  and  of  Menoekeus  at  Thebes, 
entitled  Kodrus  to  be  ranked  among  the  most  splendid  characters  in 
Grecian  le^ud. 

Kodrus  IS  numbered  as  the  last  king  of  Athens:  his  descendants 
were  styled  Archons,  but  they  held  that  dignity  for  life—a  practice 
which  prevailed  during  a  long  course  of  years  afterward.  Medon 
and  Neileus,  his  two  sons,  having  quarreled  about  the  succession, 
^e  Delphian  oracle  decided  in  favor  of  the  former;  upon  which  the 
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latter,  affronted  at  the  preference,  resolved  upon  seeking  a  new 
home.  There  were  at  this  moment  many  dispossessed  sections  of 
Greeks,  and  an  adventitious  population  accumulated  in  Attica^  who 
were  anxious  for  settlements  beyond  sea.  The  expeditions  wlilciii 
now  set  forth  to  cross  the  Mgesm,  chiefly  under  the  conduct 
of  members  of  the  Kodrid  family,  composed  collectively  the  mena- 
orable  Ionic  emigration,  of  which  the  lonians,  recently  expelled 
from  Peloponnesus,  formed  a  part,  but,  as  it  would  seem,  only  a 
small  part;  for  we  hear  of  many  quite  distinct  races,  some  renowned 
in  legend,  who  withdraw  from  Greece  amidst  this  assemblage  of 
colonists.  The  Kadmeians,  the  Minyae  of  Orchomenus,  the  Abantea 
of  Euboea,  the  Dryopes;  the  Molossi,  the  Phokians,  the  Boeotians^ 
the  Arcadian  Pelasgians,  and  even  the  Dorians  of  Epidaurus— am 
represented  as  furnishing  each  a  proportion  of  the  crews  of  these 
emigrant  vessels.  Nor  were  the  results  unworthy  of  so  mighty  a 
confluence  of  different  races.  Not  only  the  Cyclades  islands  in  tliQ 
^gean,  but  the  great  islands  of  Samos  and  Chios,  near  the  Asiatic 
coast,  and  ten  different  cities  on  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  from  Mile-* 
tus  on  the  south  to  Phoksea  in  the  north,  were  founded,  and  all 
adopted  the  Ionic  name.  Athens  was  the  metropolis  or  mother* 
city  of  all  of  them :  Androklus  and  Neileus,  the  (Ekists  of  Ephesu9 
and  Miletus,  and  probably  other  CEkists  also  started  from  the  Pry- 
taneium  at  Athens,  with  those  solemnities,  religious  and  political, 
which  usually  marked  the  departure  of  a  swarm  of  Grecian  co)o^ 
nists. 

Other  mythical  families,  besides  the  heroic  lineage  of  Neleus  and 
Nestor,  as  represented  by  the  sons  of  Kodrus,  took  a  leading  part  in 
the  expedition.  Herodotus  mentions  Lykian  chiefs,  descendants 
from  Glaukus  son  of  Hippolochus,  and  Pausanias  tells  us  of  Philotas 
descendant  of  Peneleos,  who  went  at  the  head  of  a  body  of  Thebans: 
both  Glaukus  and  Peneleos  are  commemorated  in  the  Biad.  And  It 
is  a  remarkable  fact  mentioned  by  Pausanias  (though  we  do  not 
know  on  what  authority),  that  the  inhabitants  of  Phoksea — whicli 
was  the  northernmost  city  of  Ionia  on  the  borders  of  uEolis,  and  one 
of  the  last  founded — consisting  mostly  of  Phokian  colonists  under 
the  conduct  of  the  Athenians  Philogenes  and  Dsemon,  were  not 
admitted  into  the  pan-Ionic  Amphiktyony  until  they  consented  to 
choose  for  themselves  chiefs  of  the  Kodrid  family.  Prokles,  the? 
chief  who  conducted  the  Ionic  emigrants  from  Epidaurus  to  Samos,  7 
was  said  to  be  of  the  lineage  of  Ion,  son  of  Xuthus.  ? 

Of  the  twelve  Ionic  states  constituting  the  pan-Ionic  Amphiktyony 
— some  of  them  among  the  greatest  cities  in  Hellas — I  shall  say  no 
more  at  present,  as  I  have  to  treat  of  them  again  when  I  come  upon 
historical  ground. 
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i  B.  Doric  Emigrations. 

^  'Tbe  ^olic  and  Ionic  emigrations  are  thus  both  presented  to  us  as^ 
iffrect  consequences  of  the  event  called  the  return  of  the  Herakleids : " 
and,  in  like  manner,  the  formation  of  the  Dorian  Hexapolis  in  the 
sOtith- western  corner  of  Asia  Minor:  Kos,  Knidus,  Halicarnassus, 
and  Rhodes,  with  its  three  separate  cities,  as  well  as  the  Dorian  estab- 
Bsliments  in  Krete,  Melos,  and  Thera,  are  all  traced  more  or  les^^ 
<}li^ctly  to  the  same  great  revolution. 

Thera,  more  especially,  has  its  root  in  the  legendanr  world.  Its 
(Ekist  was  Theras,  a  descendant  of  the  heroic  lineage  of  (Edipus  and 
Kadmus,  and  maternal  uncle  of  the  youn^  kings  of  Sparta.  Eurys- 
tfienes  and  Prokles,  during  whose  minontjr  he  had  exercised  the 
regency.  On  their  coming  of  age  his  functions  were  at  an  end;  but' 
being  unable  to  endure  a  private  station,  he  determined  to  put  him- 
self at  the  head  of  a  bod^  of  emigrants.  Many  came  forward  to 
join  him,  and  the  expedition  was  further  reinforced  by  a  body  of 
Interlopers,  belonging  to  the  MinysB,  of  whom  the  Lacedemonians 
Were  anxious  to  get  rid.  These  Minyse  had  arrived  in  Laconia,  not 
long  before,  from  the  island  of  Lemnos,  out  of  which  they  had  been 
expelled  by  the  Pelasgian  fugitives  from  Attica.  They  landed  with- 
out askine  permission,  took  up  their  abode  and  began  to  "  light  their 
dfes"  on  Mount  Taygetus.  When  the  Lacedeemouians  sent  to  ask 
who  they  were  and  wherefore  they  had  come,  the  Minya  replied  that 
they  were  sons  of  the  Argonauts  who  had  landed  at  Lemnos,  and 
that,  being  expelled  from  their  own  homes,  they  thought  themselves 
entitled  to  solicit  an  asylum  in  the  territory  of  their  fathers;  they 
asked,  withal,  to  be  admitted  to  share  both  the  lands  and  the  honors 
of  the  istate.  The  Lacedaemonians  granted  the  request,  chiefly  on  tho 
ground  of  a  common  ancestry — their  own  great  heroes,  the  Tynda- 
tids,  having  been  enrolled  in  the  crew  of  the  Argo:  the  Miny«  were 
then  introduced  as  citizens  into  the  tribes,  received  lots  of  land,  and 
began  to  intermarry  with  the  pre-existing  families.  It  was  not  long, 
however,  before  they  became  insolent :  they  demanded  a  share  in  the 
Idngdom  (which  was  the  venerated  privilege  of  the  Herakleids),  and 
so  grossly  misconducted  themselves  in  other  ways  that  the  Lacedse- 
^  inonians  resolved  to  put  them  to  death,  and  began  by  casting  them 
'.  into  prison.  While  the  MinysB  were  thus  confined,  their  wives, 
Spartans  by  birth,  and  many  of  them  daughters  of  the  principal  men, 
solicited  permission  to  go  in  and  see  them:  leave  being;  granted,  they 
made  use  of  the  interview  to  change  clothes  with  meir  husbands, 
-who  thus  escaped  and  fled  again  to  Mount  Taygetus.  The  gjreater 
number  of  them  quitted  Laconia,  and  marched  to  Triphylia  in  the 
western  regions  of  Peloponnesus,  from  whence  they  expelled  the 
Paroreatce  and  the  Eaukones,  and  founded  six  towns  of  their  own, 
.  of  which  Lepreum  was  the  chief.  A  certain  proportion,  however, 
by  permiseion  of  tiie  Laoedemotniana,  joined  Theras  and  departed 
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'with  him  to  the  island  of  Knlliste,  then  possessed  by  Phcenlciilili 
inhabitants  who  were  descended  from  the  kinsmen  and  companions 
of  Kadmus,  and  who  had  been  ieft  there  by  that  prince,  whefl  life 
came  forth  in  search  of  Europa,  ei^ht  generations  preceding.  A^^l^)^ 
ing  thus  among  men  of  kindred  lineage  with  himself,  Therae  me* 
with  a  fraternal  reception,  and  the  island  derived  from  him  tbenanlev 
under  which  it  is  historically  known,  of  Thera. 

Such  is  the  foundation-legend  of  Thera,  believed  bol^  by  tiie 
Lacedsemonians  and  by  the  Therseans,  and  interesting  as  it  fo^inj^ 
before  us,  characteristically  as  well  as  vividly,  the  persons  and  feel- 
ings of  the  mythical  world,— the  Argonauts,  with  the  T^ntbrids  ftft 
their  children.  In  Lepreum,  as  in  the  other  towns  of  Triphrlia,  thh 
descent  ft-om  the  Minyae  of  old  seems  to  have  been  believed  in  the 
historical  times,  and  the  mention  of  the  river  Minyeius  in  ihosb 
regions  by  Homer  tended  to  confirm  it.  But  i)eople  were  not  ubuqI- 
mous  as  to  the  legend  by  which  that  descent  should  be  made  ou%; 
while  some  adopted  the  story  just  cited  from  Heroddtus,  others 
imagined  that  Chloris,  who  had  come  from  the  Hinyeian  town -df 
Orchomenus  as  the  wife  of  Neleus  to  Pylus,  had  brought  with  her  ^ 
body  of  her  countrymen.  i  • 

lliese  MinyflB,  from  Lemnos  and  Imbros,  appear  again  as  portion 
of  another  narrative  respecting  the  settlement  of  the  colony  m  M ekk 
It  has  already  been  mentioned  that,  when  the  Herakleids  and  th6 
Dorians  invaded  Laconia,  Philonomus,  an  Achsean,  treadieroikly 
betrayed  to  them  the  country,  for  which  he  received  as  his  recotti- 
:  pense  the  ten-itory  of  Anayklse.  He  is  said  to  have  peopled  this 
territory  by  introducing  detachments  of  MinyiB  from  Lemnos  ««d 
Imbros,  who,  in  the  third  generation  after  the  return  of  the  Hcrak* 
leids,  became  so  discontented  and  mutinous,  that  the  Lacede- 
monians resolved  to  send  them  out  of  the  country  as  emignmts, 
under  their  chiefs,  PoUs  and  Delphus.  Taking  the  direottott<  of 
Krete,  they  stopped  in  their  way  to  land  a  portioa  of  their  colonists 
on  the  islnnd  of  Mefos,  which  remained  throughout  the  hiitoricftl 
tiiries  a  faithful  and  attached  colony  of  Lacedsemon.  On  arriving  in 
Krete,  th6y  are  said  to  have  settled  at  the  town  of  (Jortyn,  W«  tMt, 
moreover,  thiat  other  Dorian  establishments,  either  from  Laced WBNm 
or  Argos,  were  formed  in  Krete,  and  Lyktos  in  particukr  is  notticed» 
not  only  aS  a  colony  of  Sparta,  but  as  distinguished  for  the  anak»$y 
of  its  laws  and  customs.  It  is  even  said  that  Krete,  innnedtat^y 
after  the  Trojan  war,  had  been  visited  by  the  wrath  of  the  gods*  anJi 
depopulated  by  famine  and  pestilence,  and  that/ in  the  third  gener- 
ation afterwards,  so  great  was  the  influx  of  immigrants,  that  tlve 
entire  population  of  the  island  was  r^iewed  with  the  exception  of 
the  Eteokretes  at  PolichnsB  and  Prasus. 

There  were  Dorians  in  Krete  in  the  time  of  the  Odyss^:  Homer 
mentions  different  languages  and  difterenA  races  of  meo»  JBteolsretes^ 
XvdoneS,  Donans,  Ach«AQB»  and  P<diMigiaQ%  as  kU  co-exisU&g^lii 
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jtb^ft\1i^tt^  which  he  describes  to  be  populous,  and  to  contaia  ninetj 
cities,  A  legend  given  by  Andron,  based  seemingly  upon  the  state- 
^oeot  of  Herodotus,  that  Donis  the  son  of  Hellen  had  settled  in 
JBi^ftieeotis,  ascribed  the  first  introduction  of  the  three  last  races  to  Tek- 
j^ha^so^  of  Dorus — who  had  led  forth  from  that  country  a  colony 
^:^riaps,  Achceans,  and  Pelasgianfi),  and  had  landed  in  Krete  during 
the  reign  of  the  indigenous  king  Kres.  Tids  story  of  Andron  so  , 
t^d^aclly  fits,  on  to  the  Homeric  Camlogue  of  Kretan  inhabitants,  that  1 
^ei'V^ay: reasonably  presume  it  to  have  been  designedly  arranged  with 
reference  to  that  Catalogue,  so  as  to  afford  some  plausible  account, 
jQOBisjystently  with  the  received  legendary  chronplogy,  how  there  came 
^  be  Dorians  in  Krete  before  the  Trojan  war—the  Dorian  colonies, 
^rter  the  return  of  the  Herakles,  being,  of  course,  long  posterior  ia 
IHi^>osed  order  of  time.  To  find  a  leader  suflSciently  early  for  bis 
J^jHathesis,  Andron  ascends  to  the  primitive  Eponymus  Dorus,  to 
;Whpse  son,  Tektaphus,  he  ascribes  the  introduction  of,  a  mixed 
^O^Umy  of  Dorians,  Achseaus,  and  Pelasgians  into  Krete.  These  are 
iliQrexact  three  races  enumerated  in  the  Odyssey,  and  the  king  Kres, 
iW^m  Andron  affirms  to  have  been  then  reigning  in  the  island, 
represents  the  Eteokretes  and  Kydones  in  the  list  of  Homer.  The 
j9^yr  seems  to  have  found  favor  among  native  Kretan  historians,  as 
it  4^btles8  serves  to  obviate  what  would  otherwise  be  a  contradiction 
la  the  h?gendary  chronology. 

•  .. Another  Dorian  emigration  from  Peloponnesus  to  Krete,  which 
QXtended  also  to  Rhodes  and  Kos,  is  further  said  to  have  been  con- 
idttctedby  Althaemenes,  who  had  been  one  of  the  chiefs  in  the  expedi-  ' 
(jboa  against  Attica  in  which  Kodrus  perished.  This  prince,  a  Herak- 
laid  and  third  in  descent  from  Temenus,  was  induced  to  expatriate 
by  A  family  quarrel,  and  conducted  a  body  of  Dorian  colonists  from 
Argos  first  to  Krete,  where  some  of  them  remained ;  but  the  greater 
tmmber  accompanied  him  to  Rhodes,  in  which  island,  after  expelling 
Ihe  Karian  possessors,  he  founded  the  three  cities  of  Lindus,  lalysus, 
and  Kamairus. 

.  It  is  proper  here  to  add  that  the  legend  of  the  Rhodian  archsBolo- 
gisbs  respecting  their  CEkist  Alth«emenes,  who  was  worshiped  in  the 
island  with  heroic  honors,  was  something  totally  different  from  the 
preceding.  Althsemenes  was  a  Kretan,  son  of  the  king  Katretis,  and 
ffnmdson  of  Minos.  An  oracle  predicted  to  him  that  he  would  one 
day  kill. his  father:  eager  to  escape  so  terrible  a  destiny,  he  quitted 
Krete«  and  conducted  a  colony  to  Rhodes,  where  the  famous  temple 
of  the  Atabyrian  Zeus,  on  the  loft3j  summit  of  Mount  Atabyrum, 
was  ascribed  to  his  foundation,  built  so  as  to  conunand  a  view  of 
%rei^.  He  had  been  settled  on  the  island  for  some  time,  when  Ids  father 
Katreus,  anxious  again  to  embrace  his  only  son.  followed  him  from 
i^rete>  he  ianded  in, Rhodes  during  the. night  without  being  known^ 
aad  a  casual  collision  took  place  between  his  att«ndafits  4tiid  th9 
iii)actftaa«    Aitbiffliea^  iHastened  to  j;he  Jhoi^  to.  assidt  in  rei^eUijig 
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the  supposed  enemies,  and  in  the  fray  had  the  misfortune  to  WlI 
his  aged  father.  ' ' 

Either  the  emigrants  who  accompanied  Althsamenes,  or  some  ot^br 
Dorian  colonists  afterward,  are  reported  to  have  settled  at  Eds, 
Kuidus,  K^rpathus,  and  Halikarnassus.  To  the  last-mentioned' city, 
however,  Antties  of  Tnezen  is  assigned  as  the  oekist :  the  emigrants 
who  accompanied  him  were  said  to  have  belonged  to  tlie  Dymanian 
tribe,  one  of  the  three  tribes  always  found  in  a  Doric  state:  and 'the 
city  seems  to  have  been  characterized  as  a  colony  sometimes '  of 
Trcezen,  sometimes  of  Argos.  * 

We  thus  have  the  ^ouc,  the  Ionic,  and  the  Doric  colonial  esU^ 
lishments  in  Asia,  all  sprineing  out  of  the  legendary  age,  and  all 
set  forth  as  consequences,  direct  or  indirect,  of  what  is  called  the 
return  of  the  Herakleids,  or  the  Dorian  conquest  of  Peloponnestw. 
According  to  the  received  clironology,  they  are  succeeded  by  a 
period,  supposed  to  comprise  nearly  three  centuries,  which  is 
almost  an  entire  blank,  before  we  reach  authentic  chronology  and 
the  first  recorded  Olympiad — and  they  thus  form  the  concluding 
events  of  the  mythical  world,  out  of  which  we  now  pass  into  his- 
torical Greece,  such  as  it  stands  at  the  last-mentioned  epoch.  It  is 
by  these  migrations  that  the  parts  of  the  Hellenic  aggregate  are 
distributed  into  the  places  which  they  occupy  at  the  dawn  of  his- 
torical daylight — Dorians,  Arcadians,  jEtolo-Eleians,  and  Achseans, 
sharing  Peloponnesus  unequally  among  them — ^^k>lians,  lonians,  and 
Dorians;  settled  both  in  the  islands  of  the  ^gean  and  the  coast  of 
Asia  Minor.  The  return  of  the  Herakleids,  as  well  as  the  three  emi- 
grations, .£o1ic,  Ionic,  and  Doric,  present  the  legendary  explanation* 
suitable  to  the  feeling  and  belief  of  the  people,  showing  how  Greece 
passed  from  the  heroic  races  who  besieged  Troy  and  Thebes,  pilot-ed 
the  adventurous  Argo,  and  slew  the  monstrous  boar  of  Kalvdon— to 
the  historical  races,  differently  named  and  classified,  who  furnished 
victore  to  the  Olympic  and  Pythian  games. 

A  patient  and  learned  French  writer,  M.  Raoul  Rochette— who  con- 
strues all  the  events  of  the  heroic  age,  generally  speaking,  as  so  much 
real  history,  only  making  allowance  for  the  mistakes  and  exaggera- 
tions of  poets, — IS  greatly  perplexed  by  the  blank  and  interruption 
which  this  supposed  continuous  series  of  history  presents,  from  the 
i  return  of  the  Herakleids  down  to  the  beginning  of  the  Ol^^piads. 
|Ie  pftpnot  explain  to  himself  so  long  a  period  of  absolute  quiescence, 
^iep^h'e  Unportant  incidents  and  striking  adventures  of  the  lieroic 
ifige.  I^  pere  happened  nothing  worthy  of  record  during  this  long 
period— as  he  presumes  from  the  fact  that  nothing  has  l^en  trans- 
mitted— he  concludes  that  this  must  have  arisen  from  the  state  of 
suffering  and  exhaustion  |n  which  pp^ripus  wars  and  revolutiou  had 
left  the  Greeks;  a  long  inti^ryal  of  c^mplp^  inaction  being  required 
to' heal  such  wounds. 

Assuming  M;  Rochettd's  view  of  tlf^  |^*<>|ff  <^i  ^  ^  ^F^ 
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;  aiid  reasoning  upon  the  supposition  that  the  adventures  ascribed  to 
'  the  Grecian  heroes  are  matters  of  historical  reality,  transmitted  by 
.  ^iifadition  from  a  period  of  time  four  centuries  before  the  recorded 
Olympiads,  and  only  embellished  by   describing  poets — the  blank 
-which  he  here  dwells  upon  is,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  embarrassing  and 
Unaccountable.     It  is  strange  that  the  stream  of  tradition,  if  it  had 
once  begun  to  flow,  should  (like  several  of  the  rivers  in  Greece)  be 
submerged  for  two  or  three  centuriesand  then  reappear.     But  when 
,  Te  imik^  what  appears  to  me  the  proper  distinction  between  legend 
.md  history,  it  will  be  seen  that  a  period  of  blank  time  between  the 
.  1^0  is  jperfecUy  conformable  to  the  conditions  under  which  the 
{ [former  i&generated.  It  is  not  the  immediate  past, but  a  supposed  remote 
,ptt3t,  which  forms  the  suitable  atmosphere  of  mythical  narrative. — 
\li^past  originally  quite  undetermined  in  respect  to  distance  from  the 
^  present,  is  we  see  in  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey.     And  even  when  we 
yc6me  dovn  to  the  genealogical  poets,  who  affect  to  give  a  certain 
j.jueasure  «f  bygone  time,  and  a  succession  of  person  as  well  as  events, 
Vsilll  the  names  whom  they  most  delight  to  honor  and  upon  whose 
'  exploits  tkey  chiefly  expatiate,  are  those  of  the  ancestral  gods  and 
heroes  of  the  tribe  and  their  supposed  contemporaries;  ancestors 
.,  ^parated  by  a  long  lineage  from  the  present  hearer.    The  gods  and 
lieroes  wei^  conceived  as  renaoved  from  him  by  several  generations, 
i  and  the  legendary  matter  which  was  grouped  around  them  appeared 
;  op\j  the  DDre  imposing  when  exhibited  at  a  respectful  distance, 
.beyond  thftdays  of  father  and  grandfather  and  of  all  known  prede- 
cessors.   %.e  Odes  of  Pindar  strikingly  illustrate  this   tendency. 
'We  thus  s<e  how  It  happened  that  between  the  times  assigned  to 
heroic  adveiture  and  those  of  historical  record,  there  existed   an 
;  intermediat^lank,  filled  with  inglorious  names;  and  how  among  the 
same  society^  which  cared  not  to  remember  proceedings  of  fathers 
V  and  graridfaiers,  there  circulated  much  popular  and  ticcredited  nar- 
rative respectng  real  or  supposed   ancestors  long  past  and  gone, 
r  The  obscure  tod  barren  centuries  which  immediately  precede  the 
first  recprdedOlympiad.  form  the  natural  separation  between  the 
.  legendaiy  retu^  of  the  Herakleids  and  the  historical  wars  of  Sparta 
.against  Messeii; — between  the  province  of  lej^end  wherein  matter 
:,  of  fact  (if  any  ^ere  be)  is  so  intimately  combined  with  its  accom- 
paniments of  fiUon,  as  to  be  undistinguishable  without  the  aid  of 
,§xtrinsic  evidcn^and  that  of  history,  where  some  matters  of  fact 
can  be  astcerain^  and  where  a  sagacious  criticism  may  be  usefully 
.  employed  in  tryi^  to  add  to  their  number. 


\ 
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CHAPTER  XIX; 

APPLICATION  OP  OHROKOLOOT  TO  QRBCTAlf  LSOEND.  t 

I  NEED  not  repeat  what  has  already  been  suflSciently  set  forth  in 
the  preceding  pages,  that  the  mass  of  Grecian  incident  anterior  to 
776  B.C.  appears  to  me  not  reducible  either  to  history  or  to  dironol- 
ogy,  and  that  any  chronological  Systems  which  may  be  applied  ^o  it 
must  be  essentially  uncertified  and  illusory.  It  was,  however,  cl^ro- 
nologized  in  ancient  times,  and  has  continued  to  be  so  in  modem ; 
and  the  various  schemes  employed  for  this  purpose  may  be  found 
stated  and  compared  in  the  fii*st  volume  (the  last  published)  q£  Mr 
Fynes  Clinton's  Fasti  Hellenic!.  There  were  among  ihe  Greeks,  and 
there  still  are  among  modem  scholars,  important  differences  as  to 
the  dates  of  the  principal  events:  Eratosthenes  dissented  both  from 
Herodotus  and  from  Phanias  and  Kallimaohus,  while  larcher  and 
Kaoul  Rochette  (who  follow  Herodotus)  stand  opposed  to  0.  Mtiller 
and  to  Mr.  Clinton.  That  the  reader  may  have  a  general  conception 
of  the  order  in  which  these  legendary  events  were  disposed,  I  tran- 
scribe from  the  Fasti  Hellenici  a  double  chronological  table,  con- 
tained in  p.  139,  in  which  the  dates  are  placed  in  series  from  Pbo- 
roneus  to  the  Olympiad  of  Coroebus  in  b.c.  776 — in  the  first  co^unm 
according  to  the  system  of  Eratosthenes,  in  the  second  according  to 
that  of  Kallimachus. 

*•  The  following  table  (says  Mr.  Clinton)  offers  a  sumiary  view  of 
the  leading  periods  from  Phoroneus  to  the  Olympiai  of  Coroebus, 
and  exhibits  a  double  series  of  dates;  the  one  proceding  from  the 
date  of  Eratosthenes,  the  other  from  a  date  founded  m  the  reduced 
calculations  of  Phanias  and  Kallimachus,  which  striZe  out  fifty-six 
years  from  the  amount  of  Eratosthenes.  Phanias,  «J  we  have  seen, 
omitted  fifty-five  years  between  the  return  and  the  pgistered  0^ym- 
piads;  for  so  we  may  understand  the  account:  Kallinachus,  fifty-six 
years  between  the  Olympiad  in  which  Coroebus  ^'on.  The  first 
column  of  this  table  exhibits  the  euirent  years  be^re  and  after  the 
fall  of  Troy:  in  the  second  column  of  dates  ttii^^omplete  mtervals 
are  expressed." 

Wherever  chronology  is  possible,  researches  stfh  as  those  of  Mr. 
Clinton,  which  have  conduced  so  much  to  the  b^ter  understanding^ 
of  the  later  times  of  Greece,  deserve  respectful  ittention.  But  the 
ablest  chronologist  can.cK^omplish  nothing  uless  he  is  supplied 
with  a  certain  basis  of  matters  of  fact,  pure  andlistinguishable  from 
fiction,  and  authenticated  by  witnesses,  both  bowing  the  tmth  and 
willing  to  declare  it.  Possessing  this  preliminry  stock,  he  may  rea- 
son from  it  to  refute  distinct  falsehoods  and  o  correct  partial  mis- 
takes: but  if  all  the  original  statements  sulaitted  to  him  contain 
truth  (at  least  wherever  there  is  truth),  in  a  f^t  of  chemical  comtur 
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nation  T^rith  fiction,  which  he  has  no  means  of  decomposing,^^©  iB 
in  the  condition  of  one  wlio  tries  to  solve  a  problem  without  datr: 
he  is  first  obliged  to  construct  his  own  data,  and  from  them  to  extraot 
his  conclusions.  The  statements  of  the  epic  poets,  our  only  origfiiiid 
witnesses  in  this  case,  correspond  to  the  description  here  gwen. 
Whether  the  proportion  of  truth  contained  in  them  be  smaller  or 
greater,  it  is  at  all  events  unassignable, — and  the  constant  and  tnt!« 
mate  admixture  of  fiction  is  both  indisputable  in  itself,  and  indeed 
essential  to  the  purpose  and  profession  of  those  from  whom  th&tales 
proceed.  Of  such  a  character  are  all  the  depasing  witnesses,  even 
where  their  tales  agree;  and  it  is  out  of  a  heap  of  such  tales,' not 
agreeing,  but  discrepant  in  a  thousand  ways,  and  without  a  mors^ 
of  pure  authenticated  truth, — that  the  critic  is  called  upon  tO'dmw 
out  a  methodical  series  of  historical  events  adorned  with  chronoli:^- 
cal  dates. 

If  we  could  imagine  a  modem  critical  scholar  transported  hrto 
Greece  at  the  time  of  the  Persian  war — endued  with  his  present  tnibitB 
of  appreciating  historical  evidence,  without  sharing  in  the  religidus 
or  patriotic  feelings  of  the  country — and  Invited  to  prepare,  out  df 
the  great  body  o?  Grecian  epic  which  then  existed,  a  history  »nd 
chronology  of  Greece  anterior  to  776  B.C.,  assigning  reiBOns  as  MneU 
for  what  he  admitted  as  for  what  he  rejected--!  feel  persuaded  that 
be  would  have  judged  the  undertaking  to  be  little  better  than  a 
process  of  guess-work.  But  the  modern  critic  finds  Lhat  not  only 
rherekydes  and  Hellanikus,  but  also  Herodotus  and  Thucydldes 
have  either  attempted  the  task  or  sanctioned  the  belief  that  it  was 
practicable, — a  matter  not  at  all  surprising,  when  we  consider  both 
their  narrow  experience  of  historical  evidence  and  the  powerful 
ascendency  of  religion  and  patriotism  in  predisposing  them  to  anti- 
quarian belief, — and  he  therefore  accepts  the  problem  as  they  have 
bequeathed  it,  adding  his  own  efforts  to  bring  it  to  a  latisfactory  solu^ 
tion.  Nevertheless,  ne  not  only  follows  them  with  some  degree  of 
reserve  and  uneasiness,  but  even  admits  important  ftistinctions  quite 
foreign  to  their  habits  of  thought.  Thucydides  talJa  of  the  deeds  of 
Hellen  and  his  sons  with  as  much  confidence  as  we  now  speak  of 
William  the  Conqueror:  Mr.  Clinton  recognizes  Hellen  with  nis  sons 
Dorus,  uEolus,  and  Xuthus,  as  fictitious  persons.  Herodotus  r^itea 
the  great  heroic  genealogies  down  from  Kadmus  and  Danaus  with  a 
belief  not  less  complete  in  the  higher  members  of  the  series  than  in 
the  lower:  but  Mr.  Clinton  admits  a  radical  distinction  in  the  evi* 
dence  of  events  before  and  after  the  first  recorded  Olympiad,  or  776 
B.C.—'*  the  first  date  in  Grecian  chronology  (he  remarks,  p.  128) 
which  can  be  fixed  upon  autJientic  emdenc/^'-the  highest  point  to 
which  Grecian  chronology,  reckoning  upward,  can  be  carried.  Of 
this  important  epoch  in  Grecian  development, — the  commencement 
of  au  then  tig  chronological  life, — Herodotus  and  Thucydides  had  no 
knowledge  or  took  no  account:  the  later  chrandkif  ists*  ttota  TinuMia 
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dDwilward,  noted  it,  and  made  it  serve  as  the  basis  of  thieir  chronolo- 
gical comparisous,  so  far  as  it  went:  but  neither  Eratosthenes  nor 
A-polkKlorus  seem  to  have  recognized  though  Varro  and  Africanus 
6kd  recognize)  a  marked  difference  in  respect  of  certainty  or  authen- 
imty  between  the  period  before  and  the  period  after. 

In  further  illustration  of  Mr.  Clinton's  opinion  that  the  first 
recdrded  Olympiad  is  the  earliest  date  which  can  be  fixed  upon 
totlfeentic  evidence,  we  have  in  p.  138  the  following  just  remarks  in 
TOference  to  the  dissentient  views  of  Eratosthenes,  Phanias  and  Kalli-  : 
moohuSt  about  the  date  of  the  Trojan  war:  *'The  chronology  of  ■ 
£t»tQsthenes  (he  says),  founded  on  a  careful  comparison  of  circum- 
^tenoes,  and  approved  by  those  to  whom  the  same  stores  of  informa- 
tAon  were  open,  is  entitled  to  our  respect.  But  we  must  remember 
ticp^ a  con^ctural  date  can  never  rise  to  the  authority  of  evidence; 
tbat  what  is  accepted  as  a  substitute  for  testimony,  is  not  an  equiva- 
leiBt:  witnesses  only  can  prove  a  date,  and  in  the  want  of  these,  the 
kAOwiedge  of  it  is  plainly  beyond  our  reach.  If,  in  the  absence  of  a 
better  ligiit;  we  seek  for  what  is  probable,  we  are  not  to  forget 
the;^distinction  between  conjecture  and  proof;  between  what  is  prob- 
itfale  tmd  what  is  certain.  The  computation,  then,  of  Eratosthenes 
fiw/the  war  of  Troy  is  open  to  inquiry;  and  if  we  find  it  adverse  to 
the  t^idions  of  many  preceding  writers,  who  fixed  a  lower  date,  and 
adverse  to  the  acknowledged  length  of  generation  in  the  most  authen- 
tic'dynasties,  we  are  allowed  to  follow  other  guides,  who  give  us  a 
Jbwer  epoch." 

.  Here  Mr.  Olinton  again  plainly  acknowledges  the  want  of  evi- 
dence and  the  irremediable  uncertainty  of  Grecian  chronologjr  before 
the  Olympiads.  Now,  the  reasonable  conclusion  from  his  argu- 
ment is,  not  simply  that  **  the  computation  of  Eratosthenes  was  open 
toiiiquiry"  (which  few  would  be^  found  to  deny),  but  that  both  Era- 
tosthenes and  Phanias  had  delivered  positive  opinions  upon  a  point 
tm  which  no  sufficient  evidence  was  accessible,  and  therefore  that 
neither  the  one  Aor  the  other  was  a  guide  to  be  followed.  Mr.  Clin- 
ton does  indeed  speak  of  authentic  dynasties  prior  to  the  first  recorded 
CNympiad,  but  if  there  be  any  such,  reaching  up  from  that  period  to 
a  supposed  point  coeval  with  or  anterior  to  the  war  of  Troy— I  see  no 
good  reason  for  the  marked  distinction  which  he  draws  between 
chiTonology  before  tnd  chronology  after  the  Olympiad  of  Koroebus, 
ot  for  tlie  necessity  which  he  feels  of  suspending  his  upward  reckon 
ing.  at  the  last-mentioned  epoch,  and  beginning  a  different  process, 
^Ued  **a  downward  reckoning,"  from  the  higher  epoch  (supposed 
ta  be  somehow  ascertained  without  any  upward  reckoning)  of  the 
first  patriarch  from  whom  such  authentic  dynasty  emanates.  Herod- 
dtus  and  Thucydides  might  well,  upon  this  supposition,  ask  of  Mr. 
GUaton  why  he  called  upon  them  to  alter  their  method  of  proceed- 
ing at  the  year  776  b.c.,  and  whjr  they  might  not  be  allowed  to 
pUKBiie    tkea    "upward,  chronological   reckoning"  without    inter- 
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ruptlon  from  Leonidas  up  to  Danans,  or  from  Peisistnitus. 
Hellen  and  Deukalion,  without  any  alteration  in  the  point  of  .,, 
Authentic  dynasties  from  tlic  Olympiads,  up  to  an  epoch  abo.^  j 
Trojan  war,  would  enable  us  to  obtain  chronological  proof  pf  J 
latter  date,  instead  of  being  reduced  (as  Mr.  Clinton  affirms  tl|3|t 
are)  to  "  conjecture"  instead  of  proof. 

The  whole  question,  as  to  the  value  of  the  reckoning:  frq^r 
Olympiads  up  to  Phoroneus,  does  in  truth  turn  upon  this  one  p  ' " 
Are  those  genealogies  which  profess  to  cover  the  space  bet  -,^ 
the  two,  authentic  and  trustworthy  or  not?  Mr.  Clinton  appe^ra'to 
feel  that  they  are  not  so,  when  he  admits  the  essential  differeiice  ^ 
the  character  of  the  evidence,  and  the  necessity  of  alteripj^/wB 
method  of  computation  before  and  after  the  first  recorded  O)ym^i4o ; 
yet  in  his  preface  he  labors  to  prove  that  they  possees  histopi|*al 
worth  and  are  in  the  main  correctly  set  forth:  moreover,  that,.^^e 
fictitious  persons,  wherever  any  such  are  intermingled,  naiay  pe 
detected  and  eliminated.  The  evidence  upon  which  he  reli^  ai^: 
1.  Inscriptions;  2.  The  early  poets. 

1.  An  inscription,  being  nothing  but  a  piece  of  writing  on  ta^ble, 
carries  evidentiary  value  under  the  same  conditions  as  a  pubQft^ed 
wiiting  on  paper.  If  the  inscriber  reports  a  contemporary  ^tt 
which  he  had  the  means  of  knowing,  and  if  there  be  no  reasoikto 
suspect  misrepresentation,  we  believe  this  assertion ;  if,  on  tbe.  otji^r  , 
hand,  he  records  facts  belonging  to  a  long  period  before  his  own  Uiae» 
his  authority  counts  for  little,  except  in  so  far  as  we  can  verify  |li^  I 
appreciate  his  means  of  knowledge.  ' 

In  estimating,  therefore,  the  probative  force  of  any  inscription  ttie  ' 
first  and  most  mdispensable  point  is  to  assure  ourselves  of  its  dute. 
Among  all  the  public  rasters  and  inscriptions  alluded  to  by  Mr. 
Clinton  there  is  not  one  which  can  be  positively  referred  to  a'n^^ 
anterior  to  776  b.c.  The  quoit  of  Iphitus— the  public  registers. at 
Sparta,  Corinth,  and  Elis— the  list  of  the  priestesses  of  Juno,  nt 
Argos — are  all  of  a  date  completely  uncertified.  O.  MUUer  4^M», 
indeed,  agree  with  Mr.  Clinton  (though  in  my  opinion  without  any 
sufficient  proof)  in  assigning  the  quoit  of  Iphitus  to  the  age  a9(3lbed 
to  that  prince:  and  if  we  even  grant  thus  much,  we  shall  faave^u 
inscription  as  old  (adopting  Mr.  Clinton's  determination  of  the  9^of 
Iphitua)  as  828  B.C.  But  when  Mr.  Clinton  quotes  O.  MUllcr  ts 
admitting  the  registers  of  Sparta,  Corinth,  ana  Elis,  it  is  right  to 
add  that  the  latter  does  not  profess  to  guarantee  the  authenticity  of 
these  documents,  or  the  age  at  which  such  registers  began  to  be  kept. 
It  is  not  to  be  doubted  that  there  were  registers  of  the  kin&s-of 
Sparta  carrying  them  up  to  Heraklee,  and  of  the  kings  or  Bl^s 
from  Oxylus  to  Iphitus:  but  the  question  is,  at  what  time  didtWe 
lists  begin  to  be  kept  continuously?  This  is  a  point  which,  we ^^e 
no  means  of  deciding,  nor  can  we  accept  Mr  Clinton's  un^uppojipltfd 
conjecture,  when  he  tells  \t»-^*'  Perkapa  these  were  b^Un  %^ 
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tUn  as  early  as  b.c.  1048,  the  probable  time  of  the  Dorian  coD- 

it^**    Again  he  tells  us — '*  At  Argos  a  register  was  preserved  of 

-priestesses  of  Juno,  which  might  be  more  ancient  than  the  cata- 

_lies  of   the  kings  of  Sparta   or  Corinth.     That  register,  from 

bich  Hellauikus   composed   his  work,  contained  the  priestesses 

.  the  earliest  times  down  to  the  age  of  Hellanikus  himself 

this  catalogue  might  have  been  commenced  as  early  as  the  Tro- 
war  itself,  and  even  at  a  still  earlier  date."  (Pp.  x.,  xi.)  Again, 
pecting  the  inscriptions  quoted  by  Herodotus  from  the  temple  of 
0  Ismenian  Apollo  at  Thebes,  in  which  Amphitryon  and  Laoda-  J 
ma^are  named,  Mr.  Clinton  says — '*  They  were  ancient  in  the  time 
of  ;HerP<iotus,  which  may  perhaps  carry  them  back  400  ^ears  before 
pifi  time:  and  in  that  case  they  might  approach  within  800  years 
M  Laodanias  and  within  400  years  of  the  probable  time  of  Kadmus 
Jjfmself." — **  It  is  granted,"  he  adds  in  a  note,  "  that  these  inscriptions 
^ere  not  genuine,  that  is,  not  of  the  date  to  which  they  were  assigned 
by  Herodotus  himself.  But  that  they  were  ancient  cannot  be 
doubted.'*  etc. 

[  Tbe  time  when  Herodotus  saw  the  temple  of  the  Ismcnian  Apollo 
1^ Thebes  can  Iiardly  have  been  earlier  than  450  B.C.:  reckoning 
tij^ard  from  hence  to  776  B.C.,  we  have  an  interval  of  326  years: 
t^e  inscriptions  which  Herodotus  saw  may  well,  therefore,  have  been 
ancient,  without  being  earlier  than  the  first  recorded  Olympiad.  Mr. 
.(<Unton  does,  indeed,  tell  us  that  ancient  '*may  perhaps"  be  con- 
strued as  400  years  earlier  than  Herodotus.  But  no  careful  reader 
qan  pei'uiit  himself  to  convert  such  bare  possibility  into  a  ground  of 
liiference,  and  to  make  it  available,  in  conjunction  with  other  simi- 
m  possibilities  before  enumerated,  for  the  purpose  of  showing  that 
tji^ie  really  existed  inscriptions  in  Greece  of  a  date  anterior  to  776 
,t,(i  Unless  Mr.  Clinton  can  make  out  this  he  can  derive  no  benefit 
from  inscriptions,  in  his  attempt  to  substantiate  the  reality  of  the 
BU[thical  persons  or  of  the  mythical  events. 

. .  The  truth  is  that  the  HeraJileid  pedi^ee  of  the  Spartan  kings  (as 
ijas  been  observed  in  a  former  chapter)  is  only  one  out  of  the  numer- 
ous divine  and  heroic  genealogies  with  which  the  Hellenic  world 
abounded, — a  class  of  documents  which  become  historical  evidence 
oHy  so  high  in  the  descending  series  as  the  names  composing  them 
us  authenticated  by  contemporary,  or  nearly  contemporary,  enroU- 
jn^nt.  At  what  period  this  enrollment  began,  we  have  no  informa- 
lipn.  Two  remarks,  however,  may  be  made,  in  reference  to  any 
approximate  guess  as  to  the  time  when  actual  registration  com- 
mticed;  Firsi^  that  the  number  of  names  in  the  pedigree,  or  the 
length  of  past  time  which  it  professes  to  embrace,  affc^S  no  pre- 
^Oinption  of  any  superior  antiquity  in  the  time  of  registration.  Sec- 
^^y.  that  looking  to  the  acknowledged  paucity  and  rudeness  of 
jC^ian  writing,  even  down  to  the  60th  Olympiad  (540  B.C.),  and  to 
m  ab$eti^  ot  tae  habit  of  wzitinl^,  m  well  aa  the  low  ettimaite  of  in 
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value  which  such  a  state  of  things  argues,  the  presumptioa  ] 
written  enrollment  of  family  genealogies  did  not  commence 
long  time  after  716  b.c.,  and  the  obligation  of  proof  falls  up 
who  maintains  that  it  commenced  earner.    And  this  second  l___^ 
is  farther  borne  out  when  we  observe  that  there  is  no  registered  )i 
except  that  of  the  Olympic  victors,  which  goes  up  even  so  h^ 
776  B.C.      The  next  list  which  O.  MtLller  and  Mr.  Clinton  produe 
that  of  the  Kameonikffi  or  victors  at  the  Karneian  festival,  wK 
reaches  only  up  to  676  B.C. 

If  Mr.  Clinton,  then,  makes  little  out  of  inscriptions  to  sustain  1 
view  of  Grecian  histoiy  and  chronology  anterior  to  the  recprdi 
Olympiads,  let  us  examine  the  inferences  which  he  draws  from'r 
other  source  of  evidence — the  early  poets.  And  here  it  will  be  fouB 
First,  that,  in  order  to  maintain  the  credibility  of  these  witnesses^  J 
lays  down  positions  respecting  historical  evidence  both  indefeimlb 
in  themselves,  and  especially  inapplicable  to  the  early  times' 
Greece ;  secondly,  that  his  reasoning  is  at  the  same  time  inconsist^ 
— inasmuch  as  it  includes  admissions  which,  if  properly  undex^ 
and  followed  out,  exhibit  these  very  witnesses  as  habitually,  in3 
criminately,  and  unconsciously  mingling  truth  and  fiction,  ''^'' 
therefore,  little  fit  to  be  believed  upon  their  solitary  and  imsupp 
testimony. 

To  take  the  second  point  first,  he  says  (Introduction,  ^.  ii,  i  ^ 
"The  authority  even  of  the  genealogies  has  been  called  in  questii 
Igr  many  able  and  learned  persons,  who  reject  Danaus,   Kadn 
Hercules,  Theseus,  and  many  others,  as  fictitious  persons.    It  is  i 
dent  that  any  fact  would  come  from  the  hands  of  the  poets  eo 
lished  with  many  fabulous  additions:  and  fictitious  genealogies wei 
undoubtedly  composed.    Because,  however,  some  genealogies  ^ — 
fictitious,  we  are  not  justified  in  concluding  that  all  were  fabu 

In  estimating,  then,  the  historical  value  of  the  genealo^ 

transmitted  by  the  early  poets,  we  may  take  a  middle  course  ;T 
rejecting  them  as  wholly  false,  nor  yet  implicitly  receiving  all  i 
true.    The  genealogies  contain  many  real  persons,  but  these  are  infioM 
porated  mth  numy  ^cHtious  names.    The  fictions,  however,  will  ha}] 
a  basis  of  truth:  the  genealogical  expression  maybe  false,  but  1' 
connection  which  it  describes  is  real.     Even  to  those  who  reject  1 
whole  as  fabulous,  the  exhibition  of  the  early  times;  which  is  pn 
sen  ted  in  this  volume,  may  still  be  not  unacceptable:  because  it' 
necessary  to  the  right  understanding  of  antiquity  that  the  opinio 
of  the  Greeks  concerning  their  own  origin  should  be  set  before  i 
even  if  these  are  erroneous  opinions,  and  that  their  story  should  1 
told  as  tiiey  have  told  it  themselves.    The  names  preserved  by  t* 
ancient  genealogies  maybe  considered  of  three  kinds:  either f 
were  the  name  of  a  race  or  clan  converted  into  the  name  of  an  1 
vidual,  or  they  were  altogether  fictitious,  or,  lastly,  they  were  ; 
iiistorical  names.     An  attempt  js  m^de  in  the  four  g«D«do 
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tables  inserted  below  to  distinguish  these  three  classes  of  names.  . . . 
W' those  who  are  left  in  the  third  class  (i.e.,  the  real)  all  are  not 
entitled  to  remain  there.  But  I  have  only  placed  in  the  third  class 
tl^ofle  names  concerning  which  there  seemed  to  be  little  doubt.  The 
restate  left  to  the  judgment  of  the  reader." 

Pursuant  to  tliis  principle  of  division,  Mr.  Clinton  furnishes  four 
geneah^ical  tables,  in  which  the  names  of  persons  representing  races 
ai*e  lirihted  in  capital  letters  and  those  of  purdy  fictitious  persons  in 
iiaHcs.  And  these  tables  exhibit  a  curious  sample  of  the  intimate 
commixture  of  fiction  with  that  which  he  calls  truth:  real  son  and 
UiVthlcal  father,  real  husband  and  mythical  wife,  or  vice  versa. 

iTpon  Mr.  Clinton's  tables  we  may  remarlc: 

V.  The  names  singled  out  as  fictitious  are  distinguished  by  no  com- 
ino;i  character,  nor  any  mark  either  assignable  or  defensible,  from 
those  which  are  left  as  real.  To  take  an  example  (p.  40),  why  is 
Itontis  the  first  pointed  out  as  a  fiction,  while  Itonus  the  second, 
together  with  Physcus,  Cynus,  Salmoneus,  Ormenus,  etc.,  in  the  same 
p^ge,  are  preserved  as  real,  all  of  them  being  eponyms  of  towns  just 
as  ranch  as  Itonus  ? 

^.  If  we  are  to  discard  Hellen,  Dorus,  ^olus.  Ion,  etc.,  as  not 
bc^ng  real  individual  persons,  but  expressions  for  personified  races, 
whjrureweto  retain  Eadmus,  Danaus,  Hyllus,  and  several  others, 
who  are  just  as  much  eponyms  of  races  and  tribes  as  the  four  above- 
mentioned  ?  Hyllus,  Pamphylus,  and  Dymas  are  the  eponyms  of  the 
three  Dorian  tribes,  Just  as  Hoples  and  the  other  three  sons  of  Ion 
were  of  the  four  Attic  tribes;  Eadmus  and  Danaus  stand  in  the  same 
relation  to  the  Eadmeians  and  Danaans  as  Argus  and  Acheeus  to 
the  Argeians  and  Achaeans.  Besides,  there  are  many  other  names 
re^Ty  eponymous,  which  we  cannot  now  recognize  to  be  so,  in  con- 
sequence of  our  imperfect  acquaintance  with  the  subdivisions  of  the 
Hellenic  population,  each  of  which,  speaking  generally,  had  its  god 
or  hero,  to  whom  the  original  of  the  name  was  referred.  If,  then, 
eponymous  manes  are  to  be  excluded  from  the  category  of  reality, 
vre  shall  find  that  the  ranks  of  the  real  men  will  be  thinned  to  a  far 
greater  extent  than  is  indicated  by  Mr.  Clinton's  tables. 

S.  Though  Mr.  Clinton  does  not  carry  out  consistently  either  of  his 
disfranchizing  qualifications  among  the  names  and  persons  of  the  old 
mythes,  he  nevertheless,  presses  them  far  enough  to  strike  out  a  sen- 
sible proportion  of  the  whole.  By  conceding  thus  much  to  modern : 
skepticism,  he  has  departed  from  the  point  of  view  of  Hellanikus  andj 
Herodotus,  and  the  ancient  historians  generally;  and  it  is  singular 
that  the  names,  which  he  has  been  the  most  forward  to  sacrifice,  are 
exactly  those  to  which  they  were  most  attached  and  which  it  would 
have  been  most  painful  to  their  faith  to  part  with— I  mean  the  epony- 
mmis  heroes.  Neither  Herodotus,  nor  Hellanikus,  nor  Eratosthenes, 
nc^  Pitts'  ^^^  o^  ^^®  chronological  reckoners  of  antiquity,  would  have 
adlioiitt^  the  distinction  which  Mr.  Clinton  draws  between  peiBODS 
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real  and  persons  fictitious  in  ttie  old  mythical  world,  though  fM 
might  perhaps  occasionally,  on  special  grounds,  call  in  <iuesu2ii,i| 
existence  of  son^e  individual  characters  among  the  mythical. atvi^wli 
of  Greece;  but  they  never  dreamt  of  that  general  severance  ioXc^  liSj 
and  fictitious  persons  which  forms  the  principle  of  Mr.  Cli^V^^ 
"middle  course."    Their  chronological  computations  for  Greci& 
ntiquity  assumed  that  the  mythical  characters  in  their  fuTl  at^ 
ntire  sequence  were  all  real  persons.     Setting  up  the  entire  list  $» 
jal,  they  calculated  so  many  generations  to  a  century,  and  t\v^ 
determined  the  number  of  centuries  which  separatee!  tben^seiyefl 
rom  the  gods,  the  heroes,  and  the  autochthonous  men  who  fomi^ 
an  their  view  the  historical  starting-point.    But  as  soon  es-U  h 
admitted  that  the  parsonages  in  the  mythical  world  are  divisihl^  Into 
two  classes,  partly  real  and  partly  fictitious,  the  integrity  Of  tM 
series  is  broken  up,  and  it  can  be  no  longer  employed  as  a  pasi^'lbf 
chronological  calculatican.     In  the  estimate  of  the  ancient  chri^lt 
ogers,  three  succeeding  persons  )f  the  same  lineage — grandfalli^ 
father,  and  son — counted  for  a  century ;  and  this  may  pats  in  a  1tov(^ 
way,  so  long  as  you  are  thoroughly  satisfied  that  they  ar^  8 11 ,1^ 
persons;  but  if,  in  the  succession  of  persons  A,  B,  C,  you  strike  0|rt 
B  as  a  fiction,  the  continuity  of  data  necessary  for  chronolo|i^ 
computation  disappears.    Now,  Mr,  Clinton  is  inconsistent  with  J^fj^ 
self  in  this— that,  while  he  abandons  the  unsuspecting  historicalt»|& 
of  the  Grecian  chrouologers,  he  nevertheless  continues  his  chj^lWh 
logical  computations  upon  the  data  of  that  ancient  faith — upon  f|id 
assumed  reality  of  all  the  persons  constituting  his  ante -hist on<^ 
generations.     What  becomes,  for  example,  of  the  Herakleid  gpfte* 
alogy  of  the  Spartan  kings,  when  it  is  aamitted  that  eponymouf  per- 
sons  are  to  be  canceled  as  fictions;  seeing  that  Hyllus,  through  wh(p 
those  kings  traced  their  origin  to  Herakles,  comes  in  the  most  di$t{pct 
manner  under  that  category,  as  much  so  as  Hoples,  the  son  of  l^U  t 
It  will  be  found  that,  when  we  once  cease  to  believe  in  the  mypikiX 
w^rld  as  an  uninterrupted  and  unalloyed  succession  of  real  inaivWu- 
als,  it  becomes  unfit  to  sei*ve  as  a  basis  for  chronological  coirtppfa* 
tions,  and  that  Mr.  Clinton,  when  he  mutilated  the  d»ta  of  ^J 
ancient  chronologists,  ought  at  the  same  time  to  have  abandon^ 
their  problems  as  insoluble.     Genealogies  of  real  persons,  sw^M 
Herodotus  and  Eratosthenes  believed  in,  afford  a  tolerable  basis  for 
calculations  of  time,  within  certain  limits  of  error;   **geneal<?gies 
containing  many  real  persons,  but  incorporated  with  many  fictitioufl 
names'*  (to  use  the  language  just  cited  from  Mr.  Clinton),  are  essen- 
tially unavailable  for  such  a  purpose. 

It  is  right  here  to  add  that  I  agree  in  Mr.  Clinton's  view  of  tbese 
eponymous  persons:  I  admit  with  him  that  •*  the  genealogical  eXP*^ 
slon  may  often  be  false,  when  the  connection  which  it  descrll)$ft» 
real."  Thus,  for  example,  the  adoption  of  Hyllus  by  .a:giiniu&.W« 
father  of  Pamphylus  and  Dymas,  to  the  privileges  of  a  son  apf.fPi^ 
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^t^,  fraction  of  his  territories,  may  reasonably  be  construed  as  a 
iciiythical  expression  of  the  fraternal  union  of  the  three  Dorian  tribes, 
HyBeis,  Pamphyli,  and  Dymanes:  so  about  the  relationship  of  Ion 
aiia  Achseus,  of  Dorus  and  -^olus.  But  if  we  put  this  construction 
on  the  name  of  Hyllus,  or  Ion,  or  Achaeus,  we  cannot  at  the  same 
tlxae  employ  either  of  these  persons  as  units  in  chronological  reckon- 
ing; nor  is  it  consistent  to  recognize  them  in  the  lump  as  members 
of  u  distinct  class  and  yet  to  enlist  them  as  I'eal  individuals  in  ? 
measuring  the  duration  of  past  time.  f 

.  4.  Mr.  Clinton,  while  professing  a  wish  to  tell  the  story  of  the 
€tfc0ks  as  they  have  told  it  themselves,  seems  unconscious  how  capi- 
tiUJyhls  point  of  view  differs  from  theirs.  The  distinction  which 
he  3i*aws  between  real  and  fictitious  persons  would  have  appeared 
iinf-eiisonable,  not  to  say  offensive,  to  Herodotus  or  Eratosthenes.  It 
i$  qndoubtedly  ri^ht  that  the  early  history  (if  so  it  is  to  be  called)  of 
the  iGreeks  should  be  told  as  they  have  told  it  themselves,  and  with 
that  view  I  have  endeavored  in  the  previous  narrative,  as  far  as  I 
OOttld,  to  present  the  primitive  legends  in  their  original  color  and 
Clllir^Cter — pointing  out  at  the  same  time  the  manner  in  which  they 
vircre  transformed  and  distilled  into  history  by  passing  through  the 
retort  of  later  annalists.  It  is  the  legend  as  thus  transformed  which 
Mr  Clinton  seems  to  understand  as  the  story  told  by  the  Greeks 
themselves — which  cannot  be  admitted  to  be  true,  unless  the  mean- 
ing of  the  expression  be  specially  explained.  In  his  general  distinc- 
tion^ however,  between  the  real  and  fictitious  persons  of  the  mythi- 
cal worid.  he  departs  essentially  from  the  point  of  view  even  of  the 
later  Greeks.  And  if  he  had  consistently  followed  out  that  distinc- 
tion in  his  particular  criticisms,  he  would  have  found  the  ground 
slipping  under  his  feet  in  his  upward  march  even  to  Troy— not  to 
mention  the  series  of  eighteen  generations  farther  up  to  Phoroneus; 
bathe  does  n£>^  consistently  follow  it  out,  and  therefore  in  practice 
lu^  deviates  little  from  the  footsteps  of  the  ancients. 

Enough  has  been  said  to  show  that  the  witnesses  upon  whom  Mr. 
Clinton  relies  blend  truth  and  fiction  habitually,  indiscriminately 
and  unconsciously,  even  upon  his  own  admission.  Let  us  now  con- 
sider the  positions  which  he  lays  down  respecting  historical  evidence, 
lie  says  (Introduction,  pp.  vi.,  vii.): 

•*  We  may  acknowledge  as  real  persons  all  those  whom  there  is 
no  rejison  for  rejecting.  The  presumption  is  in  favor  of  the  early 
tradition,  if  no  argument  can  be  brought  to  overthrow  it.  The  per- 
sons may  be  considered  real,  when  the  description  of  them  is  con- 
sonant with  the  state  of  the  country  at  that  time;  when  no  national 
prejudice  or  vanity  could  be  concerned  in  inventing  them ;  when 
the  tradition  is  consistent  and  general;  when  rival  or  hostile  tribes 
coacur  in  the  leading  facts:  when  the  acts  ascribed  to  the  person 
^tvjested  of  their  poetical  ornament)  enter  into  the  political  system 
bf  the  f^,  or  form  the  basis  of  other  transactions  which  fall  wiUiin 
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known  historical  times.  Eadmus  and  Danaus  appear  to  be  xeal 
pei*sons;  for  it  is  confoimable  to  tlie  state  of  mankind  and  perfdctljr. 
credible  that  Phoenician  and  Egyptian  adventurers,  in  the  ages  la 
which  these  persons  are  ascribed,  should  have  found  their  way  to  tbe 
coasts  of  Greece:  and  the  Greeks  (as  already  observed)  liad  no  motive 
from  any  national  vanity  to  feign  these  settlements.  Hercules  was. 
a  real  person.  His  acts  were  recorded  by  those  who  were  not 
friendly  to  the  Dorians;  by  Achseans  and  ^olians  and  lonians,  who 
had  no  vanity  to  gratify  in  celebrating  the  hero  of  a  hostile  and  riva^l 
people.  His  descendants  in  many  branches  remained  in  many  stated 
down  to  the  historical  times.  His  son  Tlepolemus  and  his  grahd^ou. 
and  great-grandson  Cleodseus  and  Aristomachus  are  acknowled^eil^ 
(i.e.,  by  O.  mQller)  to  be  real  persons;  and  there  is  no  reason  that  qa^J 
be  assigned  for  receiving  these  which  will  not  be  equally  valid  for 
establishing  the  reality  both  of  Hercules  and  Hyllus.  Above  alii 
Hercules  is  authenticated  by  the  testimonies  both  of  the  Iliad  nnj 
Odyssey."  >  =^. 

These  positions  appear  to  me  inconsistent  with  sound  views  of  tbe- 
conditions  of  historical  testimony.  According  to  what  is  here  lai^ 
down,  we  are  bound  to  accept  as  real  all  the  persons  mentioned -Jfy 
Homer,  Arktinus,  Lesches,  the  Hesiodic  poets,  Eumelus,  Asius,  etc.v, 
unless  we  can  adduce  some  positive  ground  in  each  particular,  cajse 
to  prove  the  contrary.  If  this  position  be  a  true  one,  the  greater 
part  of  the  history  of  England,  from  Brute  the  Trojan  down  to 
Julius  Cajsar,  ought  at  once  to  be  admitted  as  valid  and  worthy  of 
credence.  What  Mr.  Clinton  here  calls  the  early  tradition  is,  ux 
point  of  fact,  the  narrative  of  these  early  poets.  The  word  tradition 
IS  an  equivocal  word,  and  begs  the  whole  question;  for  while  in  its 
obvious  and  literal  meaning  it  implies  only  something  handed  down^ 
whether  tmth  or  fiction,  it  is  tacitly  understood  to  imply  a  tale 
descriptive  of  some  real  matter  of  fact,  taking  its  rise  at  the  time  when, 
that  fact  happened,  and  originally  accurate,  but  corrupted  by 
subsequent  oral  transmission.  Understanding,  therefore,  by  Hr. 
Clinton's  words  early  tradition,  the  tales  of  the  old  poets,  we  shaU 
find  his  position  totally  inadmissible — that  we  are  bound  to  admit 
the  persons  or  statements  of  Homer  and  Hesiod  as  real,  unless  where 
we  can  produce  reasons  to  the  contrary.  To  allow  this  would  be  to 
I  put  them  upon  a  par  with  good  contemporary  witnesses;  for  no 
[greater  privilege  can  be  claimed  in  favor  even  of  Thucydides  than 
'the  title  of  his  testimony  to  be  believed  unless  where  it  can  be  con- 
tradicted on  special  grounds.  The  presumption  in  favor  of  an 
asserting  witness  is  either  strong,  or  weak,  or  positively  nothing 
according  to  the  compound  ratio  of  his  means  of  knowledge,  to, 
moral  and  intellectual  habits,  and  his  motive  to  speiik  the  truths 
Thus,  for  instance,  when  Hesiod  tells  us  that  his  father  quitted  tlie 
iEolic  Kyme  and  camt  to  Askra  in  Boeotia,  we  may  fully  beli«y^ 
him;  but  when  he  describes  to  us  the  battles  between  the  Olympic 
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TOds  and  the  Titans,  or  between  Herakles  and  EykDUs — or  when 
Btobier  depicts  the  efforts  of  Hector,  aided  by  Apollo,  for  the  defense 
oi  Troy,  and  the  struggles  of  Achilles  and  Odysseus,  with  the 
assistance  of  Here  and  Poseidon,  for  the  destruction  of  that  city, 
events  professedly  long  past  and  gone — we  cannot  presume  either  of 
them  to  be  in  any  way  worthy  of  belief.  It  cannot  be  shown  that 
they  possessed  any  means  of  knowledge,  while  it  is  certain  that  they 
Could  have  no  motive  to  consider  historical  truth :  their  object  was 
to  satisfy  an  uncritical  appetite  for  narrative,  and  to  interest  the 
emotions  of  their  hearers.  Mr.  Clinton  says  that  *'the  persons  may 
be  (ionsidered  real  when  the  description  of  them  is  consistent  with 
the  state  of  the  country  at  that  time."  But  he  has  forgotten,  first, 
that  ive  kn'^w  nothing  of  the  state  of  the  country  except  what  these 
very  poets  tell  us;  next,  that  fictitious  persons  may  be  just  as  con- 
sqiia^t  to  the  state  of  the  country  as  real  persons.  While,  therefore, 
on  ih^  one  hand,  we  have  no  independent  evidence  either  to  affirm 
ortt>  deny  that  Achilles  or  Agamemnon  are  consistent  with  the  state 
of  i^reece  or  Asia  Minor  at  a  certain  supposed  date,  1183  B.C., — soon 
tfie'other  hand,  6ven  assuming  such  consistency  to  be  made  out,  this 
or  itself  would  not  prove  them  to  be  real  persons. 

-lilr.  Clinton's  reasoning  altogether  overlooks  the  existence  of 
pUtukble  fiction — ^fictitious  stories  which  harmonize  perfectly  well 
with  the  general  course  of  facts,  and  which  are  distinguished  from 
Blatters  01  fact  not  by  any  internal  character,  but  by  the  circum- 
stance that  matter  of  fact  has  some  competent  and  well-informed 
witness  to  authenticate  it,  either  directly  or  through  legitimate 
Inference.  Fiction  may  be,  and  often  is,  extravagant  and  incredible; 
but  it  may  also  be  plausible  and  specious,  and  in  that  case  there  is 
nothing  but  the  want  of  an  attesting  certificate  to  distinguish  it  from 
truth.  Now,  all  the  tests  which  Mr.  Clinton  proposes  as  guarantees 
of  the  reality  of  the  Homeric  persons  will  be  just  as  well  satisfied  by 
platisible  fiction  as  by  actual  matter  of  fact ;  the  plausibility  of  the  fic- 
tion consists  in  its  satisfying  those  and  other  similar  conditions.  In 
most  cases,  the  tales  of  the  poets  did  fall  in  with  the  existing  current 
of  feelings  in  their  audience .  *'  prejudice  and  vanity"  are  not  the  only 
feelings,  but,  doubtless,  prejudice  and  vanity  were  often  appealed  to, 
and  it  was  from  such  harmony  of  sentiment  that  they  acquired  their 
ihold  on  men's  belief.  Without  any  iloubt  the  Iliad  appealed  most 
J  powerfully  to  the  reverence  for  ancestral  gods  and  heroes  among  the 
'Asiatic  colonists  who  first  heard  it;  the  temptation  of  putting  forth 
an  interesting  tale  is  quite  a  sufficient  stimulus  to  the  invention  of 
the  poet,  andf  the  plausibility  of  the  tale  a  sufficient  passport  to  the 
belief  of  the  hearers,  Mr.  Clinton  talks  of  "consistent  and  general 
tradition."  But  that  the  tale  of  a  poet,  when  once  told  with  effect 
and  beauty,  acquired  general  belief  is  no  proof  that  it  was  founded 
on  fact:  otherwise,  what  are  we  to  say  to  the  divine  legends,  and  ta 
the  large  portion  of  the  Homeiic  narrative  which  Mr.  Olintcm  him- 
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self  sets  aside  as  untrue  under  the  designation  of  *'i)oetical  eti6a- 
ment?"  When  a  mythical  incident  is  recorded  as  "forming 4he 
l)asis  "  of  some  known  historical  fact  or  institution — «e,  for  instaiK^e; 
the  successful  stratagem  by  which  Malabthus  killed  Xanthus  in  the 
battle  on  the  boundary,  as  recounted  in  my  last  chai>ter — we  mtty 
adopt  one  of  two  views:  we  may  either  treat  the  incident  as  reaf, 
and  as  having  actually  given  occasion  to  what  is  described  as  ite 
effect — or  we  may;  treat  the  incid^itas  a  legend  imagined  in  order  fo 
assign  some  plausible  origin  of  the  reality — "  Aut  ex  re  nomen,  aul 
ex  vocabulo  fabula."  In  cases  where  the  legendary  incident  I3 
referred  to  a  time  long  anterior  to  any  records — as  it  commonly  is^-r 
the  second  mode  of  proceeding  appears  to  me  far  niore  consonadt  to 
reason  and  probability  than  the  flcst.  It  is  to  be  recollected  thtit  m^ 
the  persons  and  facts,  here  defended  as  matter  of  real  lustory  by  Mt. 
Clinton,  are  referred  to  an  age  long  preceding  tlie  first  b^lnning  Joi 
records.  ^  i^v 

I  have  already  remarked  that  Mr.  Clinton  shrinks  from  bis  owi| 
rule  in  treating  Eadmus  and  Danaus  as  real  persons,  i^nce  tbey  «y& 
as  mussh  eponyms  of  tribes  or  races  as  Dorus  and  Hellen.  And  il  h& 
can  admit  Herakles  to  be  a  real  man,  I  do  not  see  upon  what  <reai(»i 
he  can  consistently  disallow  any  one  of  the  mythical  personages,  f^ 
there  is  not  one  whose  exploits  are  more  strikingly  at  variance  ^1% 
the  standard  of  historical  probability.  Mr.  Clinton  reasons  upoi^ 
the  supposition  tliat  **Hei«ulcs  was  a  Dorian  hero:"  but  he  was 
Achaean  and  Eadmeian  as  well  as  Dorian,  though  the  legends  i^es* 
pecting  him  are  different  in  all  the  three  characters.  Whether  hi» 
son  Tlepolemus  and  his  grandson  Kleodceus  belong  to  the  cat^ouy 
of  historical  men,  I  will  not  take  upon  me  to  say,  though  O.  MQBet 
(in  my  opinion  without  any  warranty)  appears  to  admit  it;  iMik 
Hyllus  certainly  is  not  a  real  man,  if  the  canon  of  Mr.  Clinton  Immu^ 
self  respecting  the  eponyms  is  to  be  trusted.  **The  descendants  of 
Hercules."  observes  Mr.  Clinton,  "remained  in  many  states  down  I© 
the  historical  times."  So  did  those  of  Zeus  and  Apmlo,  and  of  Chat 
god  whom  the  historian  Hekataeus  recognized  as  his  progenitott  In 
tlie  sixteenth  generation:  the  titular  kings  of  Ephesus,  in  the  hish 
toncai  times,  as  well  as  Peisistratus,  the  despot  of  Athens,  tt^l^ed 
theil"  origin  up  to  .^Eolus  and  Hellen,  yet  Mr.  Clinton  does  not  horn* 
tate  to  reject  .^olus  and  Hellen  as  fictitious  persons.  I  dispute  thd 
propriety  of  quoting  tlie  Iliad  and  Odyssey  (as  Mr.  Clinton  does)  in 
evidence  of  the  historic  personality  of  Hercules.  For  even  with 
regard  to  the  ordinary  men  who  figure  in  those  poems,  we  have  no 
means  of  discriminating  the  real  from  the  fictitious;  while  the 
Homeric  Herakles  is  unquestionably  more  than  an  ordinary  man,*** 
he  is  the  favorite  son  of  Zeus,  from  his  birth  predestined  to  A  life  .of 
labor  and  servitude,  as  preparation  for  a  glorious  immortality.  With> 
out  doubt  the  poet  himself  believed  in  the  reality  of  Hereuks,  birtit 
was  a  reality  closed  with  superhuman  attributes*  ,...>-  o  ^ 
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-iff.  Clinton  observes  (Introd.  p.  ii.)  that,  ''because  some  genealo- 
gi^^ere  fictitious,  we  are  not  justified  in  concluding  that  all  were 
faimlous."  It  is  no  way  necessary  that  we  should  maintain  so  exten- 
sive a  position :  it  is  sufficient  that  allure  fabulous  so  far  as  concerns 
gods  and  heroes — some  fabulous  throughout — and  none  ascertainably 
true,  for  the  period  anterior  to  the  recorded  Olympiads.  How  much, 
or  what  particular  portions,  may  be  true,  no  one  can  pronounce. 
Hie  gods  and  heroes  are,  from  our  point  of  view,  essentially  ficti- 
tious; but  fron>  the  Grecian  point  of  view  they  were  the  most  real  (if 
tbe  expression  may  be  permitted,  i.e.,  clung  to  with  the  strongest 
faitii),of  all  the  members  of  the  series.  They  not  only  formed  parts 
of  the  genealogy  as  originally  conceived,  but  were  in  thenoselves  the 
gmnd  i^easoa  why  it  was  conceived, — as  a  golden  chain  to  connect 
this  living  man  with  a  divine  ancestor.  The  genealogy,  therefore, 
takeft  as  a  whole  (and  its  value  consists  in  its  bemg  taken  as  a  whole) 
was  from  the  beginning  a  fiction ;  but  the  names  of  the  father  and 
^pandfiither  of  the  living  man,  in  whose  day  it  first  came  forth,  were 
dtD«il«;tess  those  of  real  men.  Wherever,  therefore,  we  can  verify  the 
dote' of  a  genealogy,  as  applied  to  some  living  person,  we  mayreason- 
•b^  presume  the*^  two  lowest  members  of  it  to  be  also  those  of  real 
persons:  but  this  has  no  application  to  the  time  anterior  to  the  Olym- 
piads— still  less  to  the  pretended  times  of  the  Trojan  war,  the  Kaly- 
dofilan  boar-hunt,  or  the  deluge  of  Deukalion.  To  reason  (as  Mr. 
Ollnton  does,  Introd.  p.  vi.), — "Because  Aristomachus  was  a  real 
man,  therefore  his  father  Oleodseus,  his  grandfather  Hyllus,  and 
80':&iTdier  upward,  etc.,  must  have  been  real  men," — is  an  inad- 
missible conclusion.  The  historian  Hekatseus  was  a  real  man,  and 
dmibtless  his  father,  Hegssander,  also;  but  it  would  be  unsafe  to 
march  up  his  genealogical  ladder  fifteen  steps  to  the  presence  of  the 
ancestral  god  of  whom  he  boasted :  the  upper  steps  of  the  ladder 
wiU  be  found  broken  and  unreal.  Not  to  mention  that  the  infer- 
ence, from  real  son  to  real  father,  is  inconsistent  with  the  admissions 
in  Mr.  Clinton's  own  genealogical  tables;  for  he  there  inserts  the 
xtftmes  of  several  mythical  fathers  as  having  begotten  real  historical 
sons. 

The  general  authority  of  Mr.  Clinton's  book,  and  the  sincere 
Tespcct  which  I  entertain  for  his  elucidations  of  the  later  chronology, 
Imve  imposed  upon  me  the  duty  of  assigning  those  grounds  on  which 
I  dissent  from  his  conclusions  prior  to  the  first  recorded  Olympiad. 
The  reader  who  desires  to  see  the  numerous  and  contradictory 
guesses  (they  deserve  no  better  name)  of  the  Greeks  themselves  in 
th^  attempt  to  chronologize  their  mythical  narratives,  will  find  them 
in  the  copious  notes  annexed  to  the  first  half  of  his  first  volume.  As 
I  consider  all  such  researches  not  merely  as  fruitless  in  regard  to  any 
tMisi^orthy  result,  but  as  serving  to  divert  attention  from  the  genu- 
ine form  and  really  illustrative  character  of  Grecian  legend,  I  have 
not  thought  it  right  to  go  over  the  same  ground  in  the  present  work. 
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Differing  as  I  do,  however,  from  Mr.  Clinton's  views  on  this  sub- 
ject, I  concur  witli  him  in  deprecating  the  application  of  etymol- 
ogy (Introd.  pp.  xi.,  xii.)  as  a  general  scheme  of  explanation  to  the 
characters  and  events  of  Greek  legend.  Among  the  many  causes 
which  operated  as  suggestives  and  stimulants  to  Greek  fancy  in  tlie 
creation  of  these  interesting  tales,  doubtless  etymology  has  had  its 
share;  but  it  cannot  be  applied  (as  Hermann,  above  all  others,  has 
sought  tQ  apply  it)  for  the  purpose  of  imparting  supposed  sense  and 
system  to  the  general  body  of  mythical  narrative.  I  have  alreacl, ; 
remarked  on  this  topic  in  a  foimer  chapter.  ^ 

It  would  be  curious  to  ascertain  at  what  time,  or  by  whom,  tht 
earliest  continuous  genealogies,  connecting  existing  persons  with  the 
supposed  antecedent  age  of  legend,  were  formed  and  preserved. 
Neither  Homer  nor  Hesiod  mention  any  verifiable  pre^nt  pei-sons  or 
circumstances:  had  they  done  so,  the  age  of  one  or  other  of  them 
could  have  been  determined  upon  good  evidence,  which  we  may 
fairly  presume  to  have  been  impossible,  from  the  endless  contro- 
versies upon  this  topic  among  ancient  writers.  In  the  Hesiodic 
"Works  and  Days,  the  heroes  of  Trojr  and  Thebes  are  even  pre- 
sented as  an  extinct  race,  radically  different  from  the  poet's  own 
contemporaries,  who  are  a  new  race,  far  too  depraved  to  be  con- 
ceived as  sprung  from  the  loins  of  the  heroes;  so  that  we  can  hardly 
suppose  Hesiod  (though  his  father  was  a  native  of  the  -^olic  Kyme) 
to  have  admitted  the  pedigree  of  the  ^olic  chiefs,  as.  reputed 
descendants  of  Agamemnon.  Certain  it  is  tliat  the  earliest  poets 
did  not  attempt  to  measure  or  bridge  over  the  supposed  interval, 
between  their  own  age  and  the  war  of  Troy,  bjr  any  definite  series 
of  fathers  and  sons:  whether  Eumelus  or  Asms  made  any  such 
attempt,  we  cannot  tell,  but  the  earliest  continuous  backward  gene- 
alogies which  we  find  mentioned  are  those  of  Pherekydes,  Hellani- 
kus,  and  Herodotus.  It  is  well  known  that  Herodotus,  in  his  man- 
ner of  computing  the  upward  genealogy  of  the  Spartan  kings, 
assigns  the  date  of  the  Trojan  war  to  a  period  800  years  earlier  than 
himself,  equivalent  about  to  b.c.  1270-1250;  while  the  subsequent 
Alexandrine  chronologists,  Eratosthenes  and  Apollodorus,  place  that 
event  in  1184  and  1188  b.c.  ;  and  the  Parian  marble  refers  it  to  an  inter- 
mediate date  different  from  either — 1209  b.c.  Ephorus,  Phanias, 
Timaeus,  Kleitarchus,  and  Durius  had  each  his  own  conjectural  date; 
but  the  computation  of  the  Alexandrine  chronologists  was  the  most 
generally  followed  by  those  who  succeeded  them,  and  seems  to  have  4 
passed  to  modem  times  as  the  received  date  of  this  great  legendarv 
event — though  some  distinguished  inquirers  have  adopted  the  epoch 
of  Herodotus,  which  Larcher  has  attempted  to  vindicate  in  an  elab- 
orate, but  feeble,  dissertation.  It  is  unnecessary  to  state  that  in  my 
view  the  inquiry  has  no  other  value  except  to  illustrate  the  ideas 
which  guided  the  Greek  mind,  and  to  exhibit  its  progress  from  the 
days  of  Homer  to  those  of  Herodotus.    For  it  argues  a  considerable 
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mental  progress  wlien  men  begin  to  methodize  the  past,  even  though 
"tiiey  do  so  on  fictitious  principles,  being  as  yet  unprovided  with 
those  records  which  alone  could  put  theui  on  a  better  course.  The 
pomeric  man  was  satisfied  with  feeling,  imagining,  and  believing 
particular  incidents  of  a  supposed  past,  without  any  attempt  to 

Graduate  the  line  of  connection  between  them  and  himself:  to  intro- 
uce  fictitious  hypotheses  and  media  of  connection  is  the  business  of 
a  succeeding  age,  when  the  stimulus  of  rational  curiosity  is  first  felt, 
without  any  authentic  materials  to  supply  it.  Wc  have  then  tho 
form  of  history  operating  upon  the  matter  of  legend — the  transitioc- 
^tate  between  legend  and  history ;  less  interesting,  indeed,  than  eithcC 
s^^arately,  yet  necessary  as  a  step  between  the  two. 


:  CHAPTER  XX. 

'^      STATE  OF  SpCIETT  AND  MANNERS  AS  EXHIBITED  IN  GRECIAN 
.,  .  LEGEND. 

'  Though  the  particular  persons  and  events'chronicled  in  the  legend- 
aVy  poems  of  Greece  are  not  to  be  regarded  as  belonging  to  the 
Y>Tovince  of  real  history,  those  poems  are  nevertheless  full  of  instruc- 
xion  as  pictures  of  life  and  manners;  and  the  very  same  circum- 
stalices  which  divest  their  composers  of  all  credibility  as  historians 
Tender  them  so  much  the  more  valuable  as  unconscious  expositors  of 
their  own  contemporary  society.  While  professedly  describing  an 
uncertified  past,  their  combinations  are  involuntarily  borrowed  from 
the  surrounding  present.  For  among  communities  such  as  those  of 
ttie  primitive  Greeks,  without  books,  without  means  of  extended 
travel,  without  acquaintance  with  foreign  languages  and  habits,  the 
imagination  even  of  highly  gifted  men  was  naturally  enslaved  by  the 
Circumstances  aroutid  them  to  a  far  greater  degree  than  in  the  later 
days  of  Solon  or  Herodotus;  insomuch  that  the  characters  which  they 
conceived  and  the  scenes  which  they  described  would,  for  that  rejison, 
bear  a  stronger  generic  resemblance  to  the  realities  of  their  own  time 
and  locality.  Nor  was  the  poetry  of  that  age  addressed  to  lettered  and 
critical  authors,  watchful  to  detect  plagiarism,  sated  with  simple 
Imagery,  and  requiring  something  of  novelty  or  peculiarity  in  every 
fresh  production.  To  captivate  their  emotions,  it  was  sufl9cient  to 
aepict  with  genius  and  fervor  the  more  obvious  manifestations  of 
human  adventure  or  suffering,  and  to  idealize  that  type  of  society, 
both  private  and  public,  with  which  the  hearers  around  were  familiar. 
Even  in  describing  the  gods,  where  a  great  degree  of  latitude  and 
O^vtetion  might  have  been  expected,  we  see  that  Homer  introduces 
"         H.  G.  1.-11 
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into  Olympus  the  passions,  the  caprices,  the  love  of  power  and  pat- 
ronage, the  alternation  of  dignity  and  weakness,  which  animated  the 
bosom  of  an  ordinary  Grecian  chief;  and  this  tendency,  to  reproduce 
in  substance  the  social  relations  to  which  he  had  been  accustomed, 
would  operate  still  more  powerfully  when  he  had  to  describe  simply 
human  characters — the  chief  and  his  people,  the  warrior  and  his 
comrades,  the  husband,  wife,  father,  and  son— or  the  imperfect 
rudiments  of  judicial  and  administrative  proceeding.  That  his  nar- 
rative on  all  these  points,  even  with  fictitious  characters  and  events, 
presents  a  close  approximation  to  general  reality  there  can  be  no 
reason  to  doubt.  The  necessity  under  which  he  lay  of  drawing  from, 
a  store,  then  happily  unexhausted;  of  personal  experience  and  obser- 
vation, is  one  of  the  causes  of  that  freshness  and  vivacity  of  descrip- 
tion for  which  he  stands  unrivaled,  and  which  constituted  the 
imperishable  charm  of  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  from  the  beginning  to 
the  end  of  Grecian  literature. 

While,  therefore,  we  renounce  the  idea  of  chronolo<rizing  orhistori- 
cizing  the  events  of  Grecian  legend,  we  may  turn  them  to  profit  as 
valuable  memorials  of  that  state  of  society,  feeling,  and  intelligence 
which  must  be  to  us  tlic  starting-point  of  the  history  of  the  people. 
Of  course,  the  legendary  age,  like  all  those  which  succeeded  it,  had 
its  antecedent  causes  and  determining  condhions;  but  of  these  we 
know  nothing,  and  we  are  compelled  to  assume  it  as  a  primary  fact 
for  the  purpose  of  following  out  its  subsequent  changes.  To  con- 
ceive absolute  beginning  or  origin  (as  Niebuhr  has  justly  remarked) 
is  beyond  the  reach  uf  our  faculties:  we  can  neither  apprehend  nor 
verify  anything  beyond  progress,  or  development,  or  decay — change 
from  one  set  of  circumstances  to  another,  operated  by  some  definite 
combination  of  physical  or  moral  laws.  In  the  case  of  the  Greeks, 
the  legendary  age,  as  the  earliest  in  any  way  known  to  us,  must  be 
taken  as  the  initial  state  from  whicli  this  series  of  changes  com- 
mences. We  must  depict  its  prominent  characteristics  as  well  as  we 
can,  and  show — partly  how  it  serves  to  prepare,  partly  how  it  forms  a 
contrast  to  set  on — the  subsequent  ages  of  Solon,  of  rerikles,  and  of 
Demosthenes. 

1.  The  political  condition  which  Grecian  legend  everywhere 
presents  to  us  is,  in  its  principal  features,  strikingly  different  from 
that  which  had  become  universally  prevalent  among  the  Greeks  in 
the  time  of  the  Peloponnesian  war.  Historical  oligarchy,  as  well  as 
democracy,  agreed  in  requiring  a  certain  established  system  of 
government,  comprising  these  three  elements — specialized  functions, 
temporary  functionaries,  and  ultimate  responsibility  (under  some 
forms  or  other)  to  the  mass  of  qualified  citizens— either  a  senate  or 
an  ecclesia,  or  both.  There  were,  of  course,  many  and  capital  dis- 
tinctions between  one  government  and  another,  in  respect  to  the  quali- 
fication of  the  citizen,  the  attributes  and  efficiency  of  the  general 
assembly,  the  admissibility  to  power,  etc. ;  and  men  might  often  be 
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dissatisfied  with  the  w&j  in  which  these  questions  were  determined 
in  their  own  city.  But  in  the  mind  of  every  man,  some  determining 
rule  or  system — something  like  what  in  moaern  times  is  called  a  con- 
stitution— was  indispensable  to  any  government  entitled  to  be  called 
legitimate,  or  capable  of  creating  in  the  mind  of  a  Greek  a  feeling  of 
moral  obligation  to  obey  it.  The  functionaries  who  exercised  author- 
ity under  it  might  be  more  or  less  competent  or  popular;  but  his 
personal  feelings  toward  them  were  commonly  lost  in  his  attacli- 
ment  or  aversion  to  the  general  system.  If  any  energetic  man  could 
by  audacity  or  craft  break  down  the  constitution  and  render  himself 
permanent  ruler  according  to  his  own  will  and  pleasure — even  though 
he  might  goverti  well,  he  could  never  inspire  the  people  with  any 
ficntiment  of  duty  toward  him.  His  scepter  was  illegitimate  from 
the  beginning;  and  even  the  taking  of  his  life,  far  from  being  inter- 
dicted by  that  moral  feeling  which  condemned  the  shedding  of  blood 
in  other  cases,  was  considered  meritorious.  Nor  could  he  be  men- 
tioned in  the  language  except  by  a  nttme  (rvpavvo?,  despot)  which 
branded  him  as  an  object  of  mingled  fear  and  dislike. 

If  we  carry  our  eyes  back  from  historical  to  legendary  Greece,  we 
find  a  picture  the  reverse  of  what  has  been  here  sketched.  We  dis- 
cern a  government  in  which  there  is  little  or  no  scheme  or  system, — 
still  less  any  idea  of  responsibility  to  the  governed, — but  m  which 
the  main-spring  of  obedience  on  the  part  of  the  people  consists  in 
their  personal  feeling  and  reverence  toward  the  chief.  We  remark, 
first  and  foremost,  the  King;  next,  a  limited  number  of  subordinate 
kings  or  chiefs;  afterward,  the  mass  of  armed  freemen,  husband- 
men, artisans,  freebooters,  etc. ;  lowest  of  all,  the  free  laborers  for  hire 
and  the  bought  slaves.  The  king  is  not  distinguished  by  any  broad 
or  impassable  boundary  from  the  other  chiefs,  to  each  of  whom  the 
title  J^mfews  is  applicable  as  well  as  to  himself;  his  supremacy  has 
been  inherited  frotn  his  ancestors,  and  passes  by  descent,  as  a  gen- 
eral rule,  to  his  eldest  son,  having  been  conferred,  upon  the  famDy  as 
a  privilege  by  the  favor  of  Zeus.  In  war,  he  is  the  leader,  foremost 
in  personal  prowess,  and  directing  all  military  movements;  in  peace, 
he  is  the  general  protector  of  the  injured  and  oppressed;  he  larther 
offers  up  those  public  prayers  and  sacrifices  which  are  intended  to 
obtain  for  the  whole  people  the  favor  of  the  gods.  An  ample  domain 
is  assigned  to  him  as  an  appurtenance  of  his  lofty  position,  while  the 
produce  of  his  fields  and  his  cattle  is  consecrated,  in  part  to  an  abun- 
dant, though  rude,  hospitality.  Moreover,  he  receives  frequent  pres- 
ents, to  avert  his  enmity,  to  conciliate  his  favor,  or  to  buy  oil  his 
exactions;  and  when  plunder  is  taken  from  the  enemy,  a  large  pre- 
vious share,  comprising  probably  the  most  alluring  female  captive, 
is  reserved  for  him  apart  from  the  general  distribution. 

Such  is  the  position  of  the  king  m  the  heroic  times  of  Greece, — 
the  only  person  (if  we  except  the  heralds  and  priests,  each  both 
special  and  subordinate)  who  is  then  presented  to  us  as  clothed  with 
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any  in^ividujil  authority, — the  person  by  whom  all  the  executive 
functions,  then  few  in  number,  which  the  society  requires,  are  either 
performed  or  directed.  His  personal  ascendency-— derived  from 
aivine  countenance  bestowed  both  upon  himself  individu^ly  and 
upon  his  race,  aud  probably  from  accredited  divine  descent — is  i\\e 
salient  feature  in  the  picture.  The  people  hearkep  to  his  voice, 
embrace  his  propositions,  and  obey  his  orders:  not  merely  resistance* 
but  even  criticism  upon  his  acts,  is  generally  exhibited  m  an  odioua 
point  of  view,  and  is,  indeed,  never  heard  of  except  from  some  one  or 
more  of  the  subordinate  princes.  To  keep  alive  and  justify  sucli, 
feelings  in  the  public  mind,  however,  the  king  must  himself  possess 
various  accomplishments,  bodily  and  mental,  and  that,  too,  in  a^ 
superior  degree.  He  must  be  brave  in  the  field,  wise  in  the  couuci.l, 
and  eloquent  in  the  agora;  he  must  be  endued  with  bodily  strength 
and  activity  above  other  men,  and  must  be  an  adept,  not  only  in  the, 
use  of  his  arms,  but  also  in  those  athletic  exercises  which  the  crowd 
delight  to  wituess.  Even  the  more  homely  varieties  of  manual 
acquirements  are  an  addition  to  his  character, — such  as  the  craft  of 
the  carpenter  or  shipAvright,  the  straight  furrowing  of  the  plow- 
man, or  the  indefatigable  persistence  of  the  mower  without  reposo. 
or  refreshment  throughout  the  longest  day.  The  conditions  of  vol- 
untary obedience,  during  the  Grecian  heroic  times,  are  family 
descent  with  personal  force  and  superioritj-,  mental  as  well  as  bodily, 
in  the  chief,  coupled  with  the  favor  of  the  gods:  an  old  chief,  sucli 
as  Peleus  and  LaGrtes,  cannot  retain  his  position.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  where  these  elements  of  force  are  present,  a  good  deal  of  vio- 
lence, caprice,  and  rapacity  is  tolerated:  the  ethical  judgment  is  not. 
^xact  in  scrutinizing  the  conduct  of  individuals  so  pre-eminently 
endowed.  As  in  the  case  of  the  gods,  the  general  epithets  of  good, 
just,  etc.,  are  applied  to  them  as  euphemisms  arising  from  sUbmissioa 
and  fear,  being  not  only  not  suggested,  but  often  pointedly  belied, 
by  their  particular  acts.  These  words  signify  the  man  of  birth, 
wealth,  influence,  and  daring,  whose  arm  is  strong  to  destroy  or  to 
protect,  whatever  may  be  the  turn  of  his  moral  sentiments;  while 
the  opposite  epithTst,  bad,  designates  the  poor,  lowly,  and  weak,  from 
whose  dispositions,  be  they  ever  so  virtuous,  society  has  little  either 
to  hope  or  to  fear. 

Aristotle,  in  his  general  theory  of  government,  lays  down  the  posi- 
tion that  the  earliest  sources  of  obedience  and  authority  among  man- 
kind are  personal,  exhibiting  themselves  most  perfectly  in  the  type 
of  paternal  supremacy;  and  that,  therefore,  the  kingly  government,  a3 
most  conformable  to  this  stage  of  social  sentiment,  became  probably 
the  first  established  everywhere.  And  in  fact  it  still  continued  in  hia 
time  to  be  generally  prevalent  among  the  non-Hellenic  nations 
immediately  around;  though  the  Phoenician  cities  and  Carthage,  tha 
most  civilized  of  all  non-Hellenic  states,  were  republics.  Neverthe- 
less, so  completely  were  the  feelmgs  about  king§hip  reversed  among 
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his  contempoTaFy  Greeks  that  he  finds  it  difficult  to  enter  into  tlie 
voluntary  obedience  paid  by  his  ancestors  to  their  early  heroic  chiefs. 
He  cannot  explain  to  his  own  satisfaction  how  any  one  man  should 
have  been  so  much  superior  to  the  companions  around  him  as  to 
maintain  such  immense  personal  ascendency:  he  suspects  that  in 
such  small  communities  great  merit  was  very  rare,  so  that  the  chief 
had  few  competitors.  Such  remarks  illustrate  strongly  the  revolu- 
tion which  the  Greek  mind  had  undergone  during  the  preceding  cen- 
turies, in  regard  to  the  internal  grounds  of  political  submission.  But 
the  connecting  link  between  the  Homeric  and  the  republican  schemes 
of  government  is  to  be  found  in  two  adjuncts  of  the  Homeric 
royalty;  which  are  now  to  be  mentioned — the  Boule,  or  council  of 
chiefs,  and  the  Agora,  or  general  assembly  of  freemen. 

These  two  meetings,  more  or  less  frequently  convoked  and  inter- 
woven with  the  earliest  haoits  of  the  primitive  Grecian  communities, 
are  exhibited  in  the  monuments  of  the  legendary  age  as  opportuni- 
ties for  advising  the  king,  and  media  for  promulgating  his  intentions 
to  the  people,  rather  than  as  restraints  upon  his  authority.  Unques- 
tionably they  must  have  conduced  in  practice  to  the  latter  result  as 
well  as  to  the  former;  but  this  is  not  the  light  in  which  the  Homeric 
poems  describe  them.  The  chiefs,  kings,  princes,  or  gerontes — for 
the  same  word  in  Greek  designates  both  an  old  man  and  a  man  of 
conspicuous  rank  and  position — compose  the  council,  in  which, 
according  to  the  representations  in  the  Iliad,  the  resolutions  of  Aga- 
memnon, on  the  one  side,  and  of  Hector,  on  the  other,  appear  uni- 
formly to  prevail.  The  harshness  and  even  contempt  with  which 
Hector  ti-eats  respectful  opposition  from  his  ancient  companion  Polyd- 
amas — the  desponding  tone  and  conscious  inferiority  of  the  latter, 
and  the  unanimous  assent  which  the  former  obtains,  even  when  quite 
in  the  wrong — all  this  is  clearly  set  forth  in  the  poem;  while  in  the 
Grecian  camp  we  see  Nestor  tendering  his  advice  in  the  most  sub- 
missive and  delicate  manner  to  Agamemnon,  to  be  adopted  or 
rejected  as  the  **  king  of  men"  might  determine.  The  council  is  a 
purely  consultative  body,  assembled  not  with  any  power  of  peremp- 
torily arresting  mischievous  resolves  of  the  king,  but  solely  for  his 
information  and  guidance.  He  himself  is  the  presiding  (boulephonis 
or)  member  of  council;  the  rest,  collectively  as  well  as  individually, 
are  his  subordinates. 

We  proceed  from  the  council  to  the  agora.  According  to  what 
seems  the  received  custom,  the  king,  after  having  talked  over  his 
intentions  with  the  former,  proceeds  to  announce  them  to  the  people. 
The  heralds  make  the  crowd  sit  down  in  order,  and  enforce  silence : 
any  one  of  the  chiefs  or  councilors — but  as  it  seems,  no  one  else — is 
allowed  to  address  them :  the  king  first  promulgates  his  intentions, 
which  are  then  open  to  be  commented  upon  by  others.  But  in  the 
Homeric  agora  no  division  of  affirmative  or  negative  voices  ever 
takes  place,  nor  is  any  formal  resolutioa  ever  adopted.    The  nullity 
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of  positive  function  strikes  us  even  more  in  the  agora  than  in  the 
council.  It  is  an  assembly  for  talk,  communication,  and  discussion 
to  a  certain  extent  by  the  chiefs,  in  presence  of  the  people  as  listen- 
ers and  sympathizers— often  for  eloquence,  and  sometimes  for  quar- 
rel— but  here  its  ostensible  purposes  end. 

The  agora  in  Itliaka,  in  the  second  book  of  the  Odyssey,  is  con- 
vened by  the  youthful  Telemachus,  at  the  instigation  of  Athene,  not 
for  the  purpose  of  submitting  any  proposition,  but  in  order  to  give 
formal  and  public  notice  to  the  suitors  to  desist  from  their  iniquitous 
intrusion  and  pillage  of  his  substance,  and  to  absolve  himself  fur- 
ther, before  gods  and  men,  from  all  obligations  toward  them,  if  they 
refuse  to  comply.  For  the  slaughter  of  the  suitors  in  all  the  security 
of  the  festive  hall  and  banquet  (which  forms  the  catastrophe  of  the 
Odyssey)  was  a  proceeding  involving  much  that  was  shocking  to 
Grecian  feeling,  and  tlierefore  required  to  be  preceded  by  such  ample 
formalities  as  would  leave  both  the  delinquents  themselves  without 
the  shadow  of  excuse,  and  their  surviving  relatives  without  any  claim 
to  the  customaiy  satisfaction.  For  this  special  purpose  Telemachus 
directs  the  heralds  to  summon  an  agora;  but  what  seems  most  of  all 
surprising  is,  that  none  had  ever  been  summoned  or  held  since  the 
departure  of  Odysseus  himself,  an  interval  of  twenty  years.  "No 
agora  or  session  has  taken  place  among  us,"  says  the  gmy-headed 
uEgyptius,  who  opens  the  proceedings,  **  since  Odysseus  went  on  ship- 
board: and  now  who  is  he  that  has  called  us  together?  what  man, 
young  or  old,  has  felt  such  a  strong  necessity?  Has  he  received 
intelligence  from  our  absent  warriors,  or  has  he  other  public  news  to 
communicate?  He  is  our  good  friend  for  doing  •this:  whatever  his 
projects  may  be,  I  pray  Zeus  to  grant  him  success."  Telemachus, 
answering  the  appeal  forthwith,  proceeds  to  tell  the  assembled  Itha- 
kans  that  he  has  no  public  news  to  communicate,  but  that  he  has 
convoked  them  upon  hi3  own  private  necessities.  Next,  he  sets  forth 
pathetically  the  wickedness  of  the  suitors,  calls  upon  them  person- 
ally to  desist,  and  upon  the  people  to  restrain  them,  and  concludes 
by  solemnly  warning  them  that,  being  henceforward  free  from  all 
obligation  toward  them,  he  will  invoke  the  avenging  aid  of  Zeus,  so 
*Mhat  they  may  be  slain  in  the  interior  of  his  own  house,  without 
bringing  upon  him  any  subsequent  penalty." 

I     We  are  not,  of  course,  to  construe  the  Homeric  description  as  any- 
thing more  than  an  ideal,  approximating  to  actual  reality.     But,. 
Allowing  all  that  can  be  required  for  such  a  limitation,  it  exhibits  I 
the  agora  more  as  a  special  medium  of  publicity  and  intercommuni- 1 
cation,  'from  the  king  to  the  body  of  the  people,  than  as  including 
any  idea  of  responsibility  on  the  part  of  the  fomier  or  restraining 
force  on  the  part  of  the  latter,  however  such  consequences  may  indi- 
rectly grow  out  of  it.    The  primitive  Grecian  government  is  essen- 
tially monarchical,  reposing  on  personal  feeling  and  divine  right:  the 
memorable  dictum  in  the  Iliad  is  borne  out  by  all  that  we  hear  of  the 
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actual  practice:  "  The  rule  of  many  is  not  a  good  thing:  let  us  have 
one  ruler  only — one  king, — him  to  whom  Zeus  has  given  tlie  scepter 
and  the  tutelaij  sanctions." 

The  second  book  of  the  Iliad,  full  as  it  is  of  beauty  and  vivacity, 
not  only  confirms  our  idea  of  the  passive,  recipient,  and  listenirg 
chai'acter  of  the  agora,  but  even  presents  a  repulsive  picture  of  the 
degradation  of  the  mass  of  the  people  before  the  chiefs.  Agamem- 
non convokes  the  agora  for  the  purpose  of  immediately  arming  the 
Grecian  host,  under  a  full  impression  that  the  gods  have  at  last 
determined  forthwith  to  crown  his  arms  with  complete  victory. 
Such  impression  has  been  created  by  a  special  visit  of  Oneirus  (the 
Dream-god),  sent  by  Zeus  during  his' sleep — being,  indeed,  an  inten- 
tional fraud  on  the  part  of  Zeus,  though  Agamemnon  does  not  sus- 
pect its  deceitful  character.  At  this  precise  moment,  when  he  may 
be  conceived  to  be  more  than  usually  anxious  to  g^t  his  army  into 
the  held  and  snatch  the  prize,  an  unaccountable  fancy  seizes  him 
tUiit,  instead  of  inviting  the  troops  to  do  what  he  really  wishes,  and 
encouraging  their  spirits  for  this  one  last  effort,  he  will  adopt  a 
course  directly  contrary;  he  will  try  their  courage  by  professing  to 
believe  .that  the  siege  had  become  desperate;,  and  that  there  was  no 
choice  except  to  go  on  shipboard  and  flee.  Announcing  to  Nestor 
and  Odysseus,  in  preliminary  council,  his  intention  to  hold  this 
strange  language,  he  at  the  same  time  tells  them  that  he  relies  upon 
them  to  oppose  it  and  counteract  its  effect  upon  the  multitude.  The 
agora  is  presently  assembled,  and  the  k'ng  of  men  pours  forth  a 
speech  full  of  dismay  and  despair,  concluding  by  a  distinct  exhorta- 
tion to  all  present  4o  go  aboard  and  return  honae  at  once.  Immedi- 
ately, the  whole  army,  chiefs  as  well  as  people,  break  up  and  proceed 
to  execute  his  orders:  everyone  rushes  off  to  get  his  ship  afloat, 
except  Odysseus,  who  looks  on  in  mournful  silence  and  astonish- 
ment. The  army  would  have  been  quickly  on  its  voyage  home  had 
not  the  goddesses  Here  and  Athene  stimulated  Odysseus  to  an  instant- 
aneous interference.  He  hastens  among  the  dirpersing  crowd  and 
diverts  them  from  their  purpose  of  retreat:  to  the  chiefs  he  addresses 
flattering  words,  trying  to  shame  them  by  gentle  expostulation :  but 
the  people  he  visits  with  harsh  reprimand  and  blows  from  his  scepter, 
thus  driving  them  back  to  their  seats  in  the  agora. 

Amid  the  dissatisfied  crowd  thus  unwillingly  brought  back,*  the 
voice  of  Thersites  is  heard  the  longest  and  the  loudest, — a  man  ugly, 
deformed,  and  unwarlike,  but  fluent  in  speech,  and  especially  severe 
and  unsparing  in  his  censure  of  the  chiefs,  Agamemnon,  Achilles, 
and  Odysseus.  Upon  this  occasion,  he  addresses  to  the  people  a 
speech  denouncing  Agamemnon  for  selfish  and  greedy  exaction 
generally,  but  particularly  for  his  recent  ill-treatment  of  Achilles — 
and  he  endeavors,  moreover,  to  induce  them  to  persist  m  their  scheme 
of  departure.  In  reply,  Odysseus  not  only  rebukes  Thersites  sharply 
for  bis  impudence  in  abusing  the  commander-in-chief,  but  threatens 
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that,  if  ever  such  behavior  is  repeated,  he  will  strip  him  naked,  and 
thrash  him  out  of  tlie  assembly  with  disgraceful  blows;  as  an  earnest 
of  which  he  administers  ^o  him  at  once  a  smart  stroke  with  the  stud- 
ded scepter,  imprinting  its  painful  mark  in  a  bloody  weal  across  his 
back.  Thersites,  terrified  and  subdued,  sits  down  weeping,  while 
the  surrounding  crowd  deride  him,  and  express  the  warmest  appro- 
bation of  Odysseus  for  having  thus  by  force  put  the  reviler  to 
silence. 

Both  Odypseus  and  Nestor  then  address  the  agora,  sympathizing 
with  Agamemnon  for  the  shame  which  the  retreat  of  the  Greeks  is 
about  to  inflict  upon  him,  and  urging  emphatically  upon  every  one 
present  the  obligation  of  persevering  until  the  siege  shall  be  success- 
fully consummated.  Neither  of  them  animadverts  at  all  upon  Ag?i- 
memuon,  eitlier  for  his  conduct  toward  Achilles,  or  for  his  childish 
freak  of  trying  the  temper  of  the  army. 

There  cannot  be  a  cleai'er  indication  than  this  description — so 
graphic  in  the  original  poem — of  the  true  character  of  the  Homeric 
agora.  The  multitude  who  compose  it  are  listening  and  acquiescent, 
not  often  hesitating,  and  never  refiactory  to  the  chief.  The  fate 
which  awaits  a  presumptuous  critic,  even  where  his  virulent 
reproaches  are  substantially  well  founded,  is  plainly  set  forth  ia 
the  treatment  of  Thersites;  while  the  unpopularity  of  such  a  char- 
acter is  attested  even  more  by  the  excessive  pains  which  Homer 
takes  to  heap  upon  him  repulsive  personal  deformities  than  by  the 
chastisement  of  Odysseus — he  is  lame,  bald,  crook-backed,  of  mis- 
shapen head,  and  squinting  vision. 

But  we  cease  to  wonder  at  the  submissive  character  of  the  agora 
when  we  read  the  proceedings  of  Odysseus  toward  the  people  them- 
selves,— his  fine  words  and  flattery  addressed  to  the  chiefs,  and  his 
contemptuous  reproof  and  manual  violence  toward  the  commoa 
men,  at  a  moment  when  both  were  doing  exactly  the  same  thing, — 
fulfilling  the  express  wish  of  Agamemnon,  upon  whom  Odysseus 
does  not  offer  a  single  comment.  This  scene,  which  <?xcited  a  senti- 
ment of  strong  displeasure  among  the  democrats  of  historical  Athens, 
affords  a  proof  that  the  feeling  of  personal  dignity,  of  which  philo- 
sophic observers  in  Greece — Herodotus,  Xenophon,  Hippokrates,  and 
Aristotle — boasted  as  distinguishing  the  free  Greek  citizen  from  the 
slavish  Asiatic,  was  yet  undeveloped  in  the  time  of  Homer.  The 
ancient  epic  is  commonly  so  filled  with  the  personal  adventures  of 
the  chiefs,  and  the  people,  are  so  commonly  depicted  us  simple 
appendages  attached  to  them,  that  we  rarely  obtain  a  glimpse  of  the 
treatment  of  the  one  apart  fiom  the  other,  such  as  this  memora,We 
Homeric  agora  affords. 

There  remains  one  other  point  of  view  in  which  we  are  to  regard 
the  agora  of  primitive  Greece — as  the  scene  in  which  justic^e  was 
ministered.  The  king  is  spoken  of  as  constituted  by  Zeus,  the  great 
judge  of  society.    He  has  received  from  Zeus  the  scepter,  and  along 
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•with  it  the  powers  of  command  and  sanction;  the  people  obey  these 
commands  and  enforce  these  sanctions  under  him,  enriching  him  at 
the  same  time  with  lucrative  presents  and  payments.  Sometimes 
tlie  king  separately,  sometimes  the  kings  or  cliiefs  or  gerontes  in  the 
plural  number,  are  named  as  deciding  disputes,  and  awarding  satis- 
faction to  complainants;  always,  however^  in  public,  in  the  midst  of 
tlie  assembled  agora.  In  one  of  the  compartments  of  the  shield  of 
Achilles,  fhe  details  of  a  judicial  scene  are  described.  While  the 
agora  is  full  of  an  eager  and  excited  crowd,  two  men  are  disputing 
about  the  fine  of  satisfaction  for  the  death  of  a  murdered  man — one 
averring,  the  other  denying,  that  the  fine  had  already  been  paid,  and 
botli  demanding  an  inquest.  The  gerontes  are  ranged  on  stone  seats, 
in  the  holy  circle,  with  two  talents  of  gold  lying  before  them,  to  be 
awarded  to  such  of  the  litigants  as  shall  make  out  his  case  to  their 
satisfaction.  The  heralds  with  their  scepters,  repressing  the  warm 
sympathies  of  the  crowd  in  favor  of  one  or  other  of  the  parties, 
secure  an  alternate  hearing  to  both.  This  interesting  picture  com- 
pletely harmonizes  with  the  brief  allusion  of  Hesiod  to  the  judicial 
trial — doubtless  a  real  trial — between  himself  and  his  brother  Perses. 
The  two  brothers  disputed  about  their  paternal  inheritance,  and  the 
cause  was  carried  to  be  tried  by  the  chiefs  in  agora;  but  Perses 
bi'ibed  them,  and  obtained  an  unjust  verdict  for  the  whole.  So  at 
least  Hesiod  affirms  in  the  bitterness  of  his  heart;  earnestly  exhorting 
his  brother  not  to  waste  a  precious  time,  required  for  necessary 
labors,  in  the  unprofitable  occupation  of  witnessing  and  abetting 
litigants  in  the  agora— for  which  (he  adds)  no  man  has  proper  leisure, 
unless  his  subsistence  for  the  year  beforehand  be  safely  treasured  up 
in  his  mirners.  He  repeats  more  than  once  his  complaints  of  the, 
crooked  and  corrupt  judgments  of  which  the  kings  were  habitually 
guilty;  dwelling  upon  abuse  of  justice  as  the  crying  evil  of  his  day, 
and  predicting  as  well  as  invoking  the  vengeance  of  Zeus  to  repress 
it.  And  Homer  ascrilies  the  tremendous  violence  of  the  autumnal 
storms  to  the  wi-ath  of  2ieus  against  those  judges  who  disgrace  the 
agora  with  their  wicked  verdicts. 

Though  it  is  certain  that  in  every  state  of  society  the  feelings  of 
men  when  assembled  in  multitude  will  command  a  certain  measure 
of  attention,  yet  we  thus  find  the  Agora,  in  judicial  matters  still 
more  than  in  political,  serving  merely  the  purpose  of  publicity.  It 
is  the  king  who  is  the  grand  personal  mover  of  Grecian  heroic 
society.  He  is  on  earth  the  equivalent  of  Zeus  in  the  agora  of  the 
gods:  the  supreme  god  of  Olympus  is  in  the  habit  of  carrying  on  his 
government  with  frequent  publicity,  of  hearing  some  dissentient 
opinions,  and  of  allowing  himself  occasionally  to  be  wheedled  by- 
Aphrodite  or  worried  into  compliance  by  Here ;  but  his  determi- 
nation is-  at  last  conclusive,  subject  only  to  the  overruling  interfer- 
ence of  the  Mcer®  or  Fates.  Both  the  society  of  gods  and  the  various 
societies  of  men  are,  according  to  the  conceptions  of  Grecian  legend, 
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carried  on  by  the  personal  rule  of  a  legitimate  sovereign,  who 
not  derive  his  title  from  the  special  appointment  of  his  subj* 
though  he  governs  with  their  full  donsent.  In  fact,  Grecian  legei 
presents  to  us  hardly  anything  else,  except  these  great  individi: 
personalities.    The  race,  or  nation,  is,  as  it  were  absorbed  into  t] 

{mnce :  eponymous  persons,  especially,  are  not   merely    prin 
)ut  fathers  and  representative  unities,  each  the'  equivalent  of 
greater  or  less  aggregate  to  which  he  gives  name. 
'      But  though  in  the  primitive  Grecian  government  the  king  is  the 
legitimate  as  well  as  the  real  sovereign,  he  is  always  conceived  as 
acting  through  the  council  and  agora.    Both  the  one  and  the  other 
are  established  and  essential  media  through  which  his  ascendency  is 
brought  to  bear  upon  the  society;  the  absence  of  such  assemblies  is 
the  test  and  mark  of  savage  men.  as  in  the  case  of  the  Cyclopes. 
Accordingly  he  must  possess  qualities  fit  to  act  with  effect  upon 
those  two  af*semblies;  wise  reason  for  the  council,  unctuous  eloquence 
for  the  agora.     Such  is  the  ideal  of  the  heroic  government — a  king 
not  merely  full  of  valor  and  resource  as  a  soldier,  but  also  sufficiently 
superior  to  those  around  him  to  insure  both  the  deliberate  concur- 
rence of  the  chiefs  and  the  hearty  adhesion  of  the  masses.    That  this 
picture  is  not,  in  all  individual  cases,  realized,  is  unquestionable; 
but  the  endowments  so  often  predicated  of  good  kings  show  it  to  have 
l)een  the  type  present  to  the  mind  of  the  describer.     Xenophon,  in 
his  Cyropsedia,  depicts  Cyrus  as  an  improved  edition  of  the  Homeric 
Agamemnon — '*  a  good  king  and  a  powerful  soldier,"  thus  idealizing 
the  perfection  of  personal  government. 

It  is  important  to  point  out  these  fundamental  conceptions  of  gov- 
ernment, discernible  even  before  the  dawn  of  Grecian  history,  and 
identified  with  the  social  life  of  the  people.     It  shows  us  that  the 
Greeks,  in  their  subsequent  revolutions  and  in  the  political  experi- 
ments which  their  countless  autonomous  communities  presented, 
worked  upon  pre-existing  materials — developing  and  exalting  ele- 
ments which  had  been  at   first  subordinate,   and  suppressing  or 
remodeling  on  a  totally  new  principle  that  which  had  been  originally 
predominant.     When  we  approach  historical  Greece,  we  find  that 
(with  the  exception  of  Sparta)  the  primitive,  hereditary,  unresponsible 
monarch,  uniting  jn  himself  all  the  functions  of  government,  bas 
ceased  to  reign — while  the  feeling  of  legitimacy,  which  originally 
induced  his  people  to  obey  him  willingly,  has  been  exchanged  for 
one  of  aversion  toward  the  character  and  title  generally.    The  multi- 
farious functions  which  he  once  exercised  have  been  parceled  out 
among  temporary  nominees.    On  the  other  hand,  the  council  or  sen 
ate,  and  the  agora,  originally  simple  media  through  which  the  king 
acted,  are  elevated  into  standing  and  independent  sources  of  aullior- 
ity,  controlling  and  holding  in  responsibility  the  various  special  offi- 
cers to  whom  executive  duties  of  one  kind  or  another  are  confided. 
The  general  principle  here  indicated  is  common  both  to  tbe  oligar 
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cbies  and  the  democracies  which  grew  up  in  historical  Greece. 
Much  as  these  two  governments  differed  fi*om  each  other,  and  mauy 
ti»  were  the  varieties  even  between  one  oligarchy  or  democracy  and 
viotber,  they  all  stood  in  ecfual  contrast  with  the  principle  of  the 
heroic  government  Even  m  Sparta,  where  the  hereditary  kingship 
lasted,  it  was  preserved  with  luster  and  influence  exceedingly  dimiu- 
islied,  and  such  timely  diminution  of  its  power  seems  to  have  been 
one  of  the  essential  conditions  of  its  preservation.  Though  the 
Spartan  kings  had  the  hereditary  command  of  the  military  forces, 
yet  even  in  all  foreign  expeditions  they  habitually  acted  in  obedience 
toordei*s  from  home;  while  in  affairs  of  the  iaierior,  the  superior 
power  of  the  ephors  sensibly  overshadowed  them.  So  that,  unless 
possessed  of  more  than  ordinary  force  of  character,  they  seem  to 
have  exercised  their  chief  influence  as  presiding  members  of  the 
senate.  , 

There  is  yet  another  point  of  view  in  which  it  behooves  us  to  take 
notice  of  the  council  and  the  agora  as  integral  portions  of  the  legend - 
ssty  government  of  the  Grecian  communities.  We  are  thus  enabled 
to  trace  the  employment  of  public  speaking,  as  the  standing  engine 
of  government,  and  the  proximate  cause  of  obedience,  to  the  social 
infancy  of  the  nation.  The  power  of  speech  in  the  direction  of 
public  affairs  becomes  more  and  more  obvious,  developed,  and  irre- 
sistible, as  we  advance  toward  the  culminating  period  of  Grecian 
history,  tlie  century  preceding  the  battle  of  Olijeroneia.  That  its 
development  was  greatest  among  the  most  enlightened  sections  of 
the  Greciao  name,  and  smallest  among  the  more  obtuse  and  station- 
ary, is  matter  of  notorious  fact ;  and  it  is  not  less  true  that  the  prev- 
alence of  this  habit  was  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  the  intellectual 
eminence  of  the  nation  generally.  At  a  time  when  all  the  countries 
around  were  plunged  comparatively  in  merftal  torpor,  there  was  no 
motive  sufficiently  present  and  powerful  to  multiply  so  wonderfully 
the  productive  minds  of  Greece,  except  such  as  arose  from  the 
rewards  of  public  speaking.  The  susceptibility  of  the  multitude  to 
this  sort  of  guidance,  their  habit  of  requiring  and  enjoying  the 
stimulus  which  it  supplied,  and  the  open  discussion,  combining 
regular  forms  with  free  opposition,  of  practical  matters  political  as 
well  as  judicial — are  the  creative  causes  which  formed  such  con- 
spicuous adepts  in  the  art  of  persuasion.  Nor  was  it  only  professed 
orators  who  were  thus  produced;  didactic  aptitude  was  formed  in 
the  background,  and  the  speculative  tendencies  were  supplied  with 
interesting  phenomena  for  observation  and  combination,  at  a  time 
when  the  truths  of  physical  science  were  almost  inaccessible.  If 
tiie  primary  effect  was  to  quicken  the  powers  of  expression,  the 
secondary,  but  not  less  certain  result,  was  to  develop  the  habits  of 
scientific  thought.  .  Not  only  the  oratory  of  Demosthenes,  and  Peri-» 
Ides,  and  the  colloquial  magic  of  Sokrates,  but  also  the  philosophical 
speculation  of  Plato,  and  the  systematic  politics,  rhetoric,  and  logio 
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of  Aristotle,  are  traceable  to  the  same  general  tendeneies  in  th6  minds 
of  the  Grecian  people.  'We  find  the  germ  of  these  expansive  forces 
iu  the  senate  and  agora  of  their  legendary  government.  The  poets, 
first  epic  and  then  lyric,  were  the  precursors  of  the  orators  in  their 
power  of  moving  the  feelings  of  an  assembled  crowd ;  while  the 
Homeric  poems — the  general  training-book  of  educated  Greeks — con- 
stituted a  treasury  of  direct  and  animated  expression,  full  of  concrete 
forms* and  rare  in  the  use  of  abstractions,  and  thence  better  suited  to 
the  workings  of  oratoiy.  The  subsequent  critics  had  no  difficulty  in 
selecting  from  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  samples  of  eloquence  in  all  its 
phases  and  varieties. 

On  the  whole,  then,  the  society  depicted  in  the  old  Greek  poems  is 
loose  and  unsettled,  presenting  very  little  of  legal  restraint,  and  still 
less  of  legal  protection — but  concentrating  such  political  power  as 
does  exist  in  the  l^ands  of  a  legitimate  hereditary  king,  whose  ascen- 
dency over  the  other  chiefs  is  more  or  less  complete  according  to  his 
personal  force  and  character.  Whether  that  ascendency  be  greater 
or  less,  however,  the  mass  of  the  people  is  in  either  case  pditlcally 
passive,  and  of  little  account.  Though  the  Grecian  freeman  of  tiie 
heroic  age  is  above  the  degraded  level  of  the  Gallic  plebs  as  described 
by  Caesar,  he  is  far  from  rivaling  the  fierce  independence  and  sense 
of  dignity  combined  with  individual  force,  which  characterize  the 
Germanic  tribes  before  their  establishment  in  the  Roman  empire. 
Still  hfis  does  his  condition,  or  the  society  in  which  he  moves,  cor- 
respond to  those  pleasing  dreams  of  spontaneous  rectitude  and  inno- 
cence, in  which  Tacitus  and  Seneca  indulge  with  regard  to  primitive 
man. 

2.  The  state  of  moral  and  social  feeling  prevalent  in  legendary- 
Greece  exhibits  a  scene  in  harmony  with  the  rudimentary  political 
Ijibrics  just  described.  "Throughout  the  long  stream  of  legendary 
narrative  on  which  the  Greeks  looked  back  as  their  past  history,  the 
larger  social  motives  hardly  ever  come  intp  play;  either  individual 
valor  and  cruelty,  or  the  personal  attachments  and-  quarrels  of  rela- 
tives and  war-companions,  or  the  feuds  of  private  enemies,  are  ever 
before  us.  There  is  no  sense  of  obligation,  then,  existing  between 
man  and  man  as  such,  and  very  little  between  each  man  and  the 
entire  community  of  which  he  is  a  member;  such  sentiments  are 
neither  operative  in  the  real  world,  nor  present  to  the  imaginations 
of  the  poets.  Personal  feelings,  either  toward  the  gods,  the  king, 
or  some  near  and  known  individual,  fill  the  whole  of  a  man's  bosom : 
out  of  them  arise  all  the  motives  to  beneficence,  and  all  the  internal 
restraints  upon  violence,  antipathy,  or  rapacity:  and  special  com- 
munion, as  well  as  special  solemnities,  are  essential  to  their  exist- 
ence. The  ceremony  of  an  oath,  so  imposing,  so  paramount,  and  so 
indispensable  in  those  days,  illustrates  strikingly  this  principle.  And 
even  in  the  case  of  the  stranger  suppliant — in  which  an  apparently 
spontaneous  sympathy  manifests  itself — the  succor  and  kindness 
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shown  to  him  arise  mainly  fiom  his  having  gone  through  the  conse- 
crated formalities  of  supplication,  such  as  that  of  sitting  down  in  the 
ashes  by  the  sacred  heariii,  thus  obtaining  a  sort  of  privilege  of  sanc- 
tuary. That  ceremony  exalts  him  into  something  more  than  a  mere 
suffering  man — it  places  him  in  express  fellowship  with  the  master 
of  the  liouse,  under  the  tutelary  sanctions  of  Zeus  Hiketesios.  Theie 
is  great  difference  between  one  form  of  supplication  and  another; 
the  suppliant,  however,  in  any  form  becomes  more  or  less  the  object 
of  a  particular  sympathy. 

Tlie  sense  of  obligation  toward  the  gods  manifests  itself  separately 
in  habitual  acts  of  worship,  sacrifice,  and  libations,  or  by  votive 
X>resents,  such  as  that  of  the  hair  of  Achilles,  which  he  has  pledged 
to  the  river  god  Spercheius,  and  such  as  the  constant  dedicated 
offerings,  which  men  who  stand  in  urgent  need  of  the  divine  aid 
first  promise  and  afterward  fulfill.  But  the  feeling  toward  the 
gods  also  appears,  and  that  not  less  frequently,  as  mingling  itself 
with  and  enforcing  obligations  toward  some  particular  human 
person.  The  tie  which  binds  a  man  to  his  father,  his  kinsman,  his 
^est,  or  any  special  promise  respecting  which  he  has  taken  the 
engagement  of  an  oath,  is  conceived  in  conjunction  with  the  idea  of 
Zeus,  as  witness  and  guarantee;  and.  the  intimacy  of  the  association 
id  attested  bv  some  surname  or  special  appellation  of  the  god.  Such 
personal  feelings  composed  all  the  moral  influences  of  which  a  Greek 
of  that  day  was  susceptible — a  state  of  mind  which  we  can  best 
appreciate  by  contrasting  it  with  that  of  the  subsequent  citizen  of 
historical  Athens.  In  the  view  of  the  latter,  the  great  impersonal 
authority  called  **  The  Laws"  stood  out  separately  both  as  guide 
and  sanction,  distinct  from  religious  duty  or  private  sympathies;  but 
of  this  discriminated  conception  of  positive  law  and  positive  moral- 
ity, the  germ  only  can  be  detected  in  the  Homeric  poems.  The 
appropriate  Greek  Word  for  human  laws  never  occurs.  Amid  a  very 
wavering  phraseology  we  can  detect  a  gradual  transition  from  the 
primitive  idea  of  a  personal  goddess  Themid,  attached  to  2eus,  first 
to  his  sentence  or  orders  called  Themistes,  and  next  by  a  still  farther 
remove  to  various  established  customs,  which  those  sentences  were 
believed  to  sanctify — the  authority  of  religion  and  that  of  custom 
coalescing  into  one  indivisible  obligation. 

The  family  relations,  as  we  mi^t  expect,  are  set  forth  in  our 
pictures  of  the  legendary  world  as  the  grand  sources  of  lasting  union 
and  devoted  attachment.  The  paternal  authority  is  highly  reverenced ; 
the  son  who  lives  to  years  of  maturity  repays  by  affection  to  his 
parents  the  charge  of  his  maintenance  in  infancv,  which  the,  lan- 
guage notes  by  a  special  word;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Erianys, 
whose  avenging  hand  is  put  In  motion  by  the  curse  of  a  father  or 
mother,  is  an  object  of  deep  dread. 

In  re^rrt  to  marriage,  we  find  the  wife  occupying  a  station  of 
great  dignity  and  influence,  though  it  was  the   practice  for  the 
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husband  to  purchase  her  by  valuable  presents  to  her  parents — 
a  practice  extensively  prevalent  among  early  communities,   and 
treated  by  Aristotle  as  an  evidence  of  barbarism.     She  even  seems 
to  live  less  secluded  and  to  enjoy  a  wider  sphere  of  action  than  was 
allotted  to  her  in  historical  Greece.   Concubines  are  frequent  with  the 
chiefs,  and  occasionally  the  jealousy  of  the  wife  breaks  out  in  reck-  \ 
less  excess  against  her  husband,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  tragical  history 
of  Phoenix.    The  continence  of  Laertes,  from  fear  of  displeasing  his 
wife  Antikleia,  is  especially  noticed.  A  large  portion  of  the  romantic  , 
interest  which  Grecian  legend  inspires  is  derived  from  the  women:  ^ 
Penelope,  Andromache,  Helen,  Klytaemnestra,  Eriphyle,   lokasta, 
Hekabe,  etc.,  all  stand  in  tlie  foregiound  of  the  picture,  either  from 
their  virtues,  their  beauty,  their  crimes,  or  tlieir  sufferings. 

Not  only  brothers,  but  also  cousins,  and  the  more  distant  blood- 
relations  and  clansmen,  appear  connected  together  by  a  strong  feel- 
ing of  attachment,  sharing  among  them  universally  the  obligation  of 
mutual  self-defense  and  revenge  in  the  event  of  injury  to  any  indi- 
vidual of  the  race.  The  legitimate  brothers  divide  between  them  by 
lot  the  paternal  inheritance — a  bastard  brother  receiving  only  a  small 
share;  he  is,  however,  commonly  verv  well  treated,  though  the 
murder  of  Phokus  by  Telamon  and  Feleus  constitutes  a  flagrant 
exception.  The  furtive  pregnancy  of  young  women,  often  by  a  god, 
is  one  of  the  most  frequently  recurring  incidents  in  the  legendan^ 
narratives;  and  the  severity  with  which  such  a  fact,  when  discoverea, 
is  visited  by  the  father,  is  generally  extreme.  As  an  extension  of 
the  family  connection,  we  read  of  larger  unions  called  the  phratry 
and  the  tribe,  which  are  respectfully  but  not  frequently  mentioned. 

The  generous  readiness  with  which  hospitality  is  aSforded  to  the 
stranger  who  asks  for  it,  the  facility  with  which  he  is  allowed  to  con- 
tract the  peculiar  connection  of  guest  with  his  host,  and  the  perma- 
nence with  which  that  connection,  when  created  by  partaking  of  the 
same  food  and  exchanging  presents,  is  maintained  even  through  a 
long  period  of  separation,  and  even  transmitted  from  father  to  son— 
these  are  among  the  most  captivating  features  of  the  heroic  society. 
The  Homeric  chief  welcomes  the  stranger  who  comes  to  ask  shelter 
in  his  house,  first  gives  him  refreshment,  and  then  inquires  his  name 
and  the  purpose  of  his  voyage.  Though  not  inclined  to  invite 
strangers  to  his  house,  he  cannot  repel  them  when  they  spontaneously 
enter  it  craving  a  lodging.  The  suppliant  is  also  commonly  a  stranger, 
but  a  stranger  under  peculiar  circumstances;  who  proclaims  his  own 
calamitous  and  abject  condition,  and  seeks  to  place  himself  in  a 
relation  to  the  chief  whom  he  solicits  something  like  that  in 
which  men  stand  to  the  gods.  Onerous  as  such  special  tie  may 
become  to  him,  the  chief  cannot  decline  it,  if  solicited  in  the  proper 
form:  the  ceremony  of  supplication  has  a  binding  effect,  and  the 
Erinnyes  punish  the  hard-hearted  person  who  disallows  it.  A  con. 
quered  enemy  may  sometimes  throw  himself  at  the  feet  of  his  con- 
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queror,  and  solicit  mercy,  but  he  cannot  by  doing  so  acquire  thei 
ciianicter  and  claims  of  a  suppliant  properly  so  called:  the  conqueror 
has  free  discretion  either  to  kill  liim,  or  to  spare  him  and  accept  a 
ransom. 

There  are  in  the  legendary  narratives  abundant  examples  of  indi- 
viduals who  transgress  in  particular  acts  even  the  holiest  of  these 
personal  ties,  but  the  savage  Cyclops  is  the  only  person  described  as 
professedly  indifferent  to  them,  and  careless  of  that  sanction  of  the 
gods  which  in  Grecian  belief  accompanied  them  all.  In  fact,  the 
tragical  horror  which  pervades  the  lineage-  of  Athamas  or  Kadmus, 
and  which  attaches  to  many  of  the  acts  of  Herakles,  of  Peleus,  and 
Telamon,  of  Jason  and  Medea,  of  Atreus  and  Thyestes,  etc.,  is 
founded  upon  a  deep  feeling  and  sympathy  with  those  special  obli- 
gations which  conspicuous  individuals,  under  the  temporurjr  stimulus 
of  the  maddening  Ate,  are  driven  to  violate.  In  such  conflict  of  sen 
timents,  between  the  obligation  generally  reverenced  and  the  excep- 
tional deviation  in  an  individual  otherwise  admired,  consists  the 
pathos  of  the  story. 

These  feelings — of  mutual  devotion  between  kinsmen  and  com- 
panions in  arms — of  generous  hospitality  to  the  stranger,  and  of 
helping  protection  to  the  suppliant — constitute  the  bright  spots  in  a 
dark  age.  We  find  them  very  generally  prevalent  among  commu- 
nities essentially  rude  and  barbarous — among  the  ancient  Germans 
as  described  by  Tacitus,  the  Druses  in  Lebanon,  the  Arabian  tribes 
in  the  desert,  and  even  the  North  American  Indians. 

They  are  the  instinctive  manifestations  of  human  sociality,  stand- 
ing at  first  alone,  and  for  that  reason  appearing  to  possess  a  greater 
tutelary  force  than  really  belongs  to  them — beneficent,  indeed,  in  a 
high  degree,  with  refei*ence  to  their  own  appropriate  period,  but 
serving  as  a  very  imperfect  compensation  for  the  iihpotence  of  the 
magistrate,  and  for  the  absence  of  any  all-pervading  sympathy  or 
sense  of  obligation  between  man  and  m^n.  We  best  appreciate 
their  importance  when  we  compare  th<}  Homeric  society  with  that  of 
barbarians  like  the  Thracians,  w' ho  tattooed  their  bodies,  as  the  mark 
of  a  generous  lineage — sold  their  children  for  export  as  slaves — con- 
sidered robbery,  not  merely  as  one  admissible  occupation  among 
others,  but  as  the  only  honorable  mode  of  life;  agriculture  being 
held  contemptible — and,  above  all,  delighted  in  the  shedding  of 
blood  as  a  luxury.  Such  were  the  Thracians  in  the  days  of  Herodo;  t 
tusand  Thucydides;  and  the  Homeric  society  forms  a  misan  terc^j^ 
between  that  which  these  two  historians  yet  saw  in  Thrace,  and  that  ' 
which  they  witnessed  among  their  own  civilized  countrymen. 

When,  however,  among  the  Homeric  men  we  pass  Jjeyond  the 
influence  of  the  private  lies  above  enumerated,  we  find  scarcely  any 
other  moralizing  forces  in  operation.  The  acts  and  adventures  com- 
memorated imply  a  community  wherein  neither  the  protection  non 
the  restraints  dt  law  are  practically  felt,  and  ^herein  ferocity,  rapii^e. 
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and  the  aggressive  propensities  generally^,  seem  restrained  by  no 
internal  counterbalancing  scruples.  Homicide,  especially,  is  of  fre- 
quent occurrence,  sometimes  by  open  violence,  sometimes  by  fraud: 
expatriation  for  homicide  is  among  the  most  constantly  recurring 
acts  of  the  Homeric  poems:  and  savage  brutalities  are  often  ascribed, 
even  to  admired  heroes,  with  apparent  indifference.  Achilles  .sacri- 
fices twelve  Trojan  prisoners  on  the  tomb  of  Patroklus,  while  his  sou, 
Neoptoltjmus,  not  only  slaughters  the  aged  Priam,  but  also  seizes  by 
the  leg  the  child  Astyanax  (son  of  the  slain  Hector)  and  hurls  him 
from  one  of  the  lofty  tower's  of  Troy.  Moreover,  the  celebrity  of 
Autolykus,  the  maternal  grandfather  of  Odysseus,  ia  the  career  of 
wholesale  robbeiy  and  perjury,  and  the  wealth  which  it  enabled  him 
to  acquire,  are  described  with  the  same  unaffected  admiration  as  the 
wisdom  of  Nestor  or  the.  strength  of  Ajax.  Achilles,  Menelaus, 
Odysseus,  pillage  in  person  whenever  they  can  find  an  opportunity, 
employing  both  force  and  stratagem  to  surmount  resistance.  The 
vocation  of  a  pirate  is  recognized  as  honorable,  so  that  a  host,  when 
he  asks  his  guest  what  is  the  purpose  of  his  voyage,  eniunerates 
enrichment  by  indiscriminate  maritime  plunder  as  am{>ng  those  proj- 
ects which  may  naturally  enter  into  his  contemplation.  Abduction, 
of  cattle,  and  expeditions  for  unprovoked  raVage  as  well  as  for  retali- 
ation, between  neighboring  tribes,  appear  ordinary  phenomena:  and 
the  established  inviolability  of  heralds  seems  the  only  evidence  of  any 
settled  feeling  of  obligation  between  one  community  and  another. 
While  the  house  and  property  of  Odysseus,  during  his  long  absence, 
enjoys  no  public  protection,  those  unprincipled  chiefs,  who  consume 
his  substance,  find  sympathy  rather  than  disapprobation  among  the 
people  of  Ithaka.  As  a  general  rule,  he  who  cannot  protect  himself 
finds  no  protection  from  society:  his  own  kinsmen  and  immediate 
companions  are  the  only  parties  to  whom  he  can  look  with  confidence 
for  support.  And,  in  this  respect,  the  repieseutalion  given  by  Hesiod 
makes  the  picture  even  woise.  In  his  emphatic  denunciation  of  the 
fifth  aire,  that  poet  deplores  not  only  the  absence  of  all  social  justice 
and  sense  of  obligation  among  his  contemporaries,  but  also  the  lelax- 
ation  of  the  ties  of  family  and  hospitality.  There  are  marks  of 
querulous  exaggeration  in  the  poem  of  the  Works  and  Bays;  yet  the 
author  professes  to  describe  the  real  state  of  things  arouna  him,  and 
the  features  of  his  picture,  «often  them  as  we  may,  will  still  appear 
dark  and  calamitous.  It  is,  however,  to  be  remarked  that  he  con- 
templates a  state  of  peace — thus  forming  a  contrast  with  the  Homeric 
poems.  His  copious  catalogue  of  social  evils  scarcely  mentions  lia- 
bility to  plunder  by  a  foreign  enemy,  nor  does  he  compute  the 
chances  of  predatory  aggression  as  a  source  of  profit. 

There  are  two  special  veins  of  estimable  sentiment  on  which  it 
may  be  interesting  to  contrast  heroic  and  historical  Greece,  and 
which  exhibit  the  latter  as  an  improvement  on  the  former,  not  less 
in  the  affections  than  in  the  intellect.  » 
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The  law  of  Athens  was  peculiarly  watchful  and  provident  with 
respect  both  to  the  persons  and  the  property  of  orphan  minors;  but 
the  description  given  in  the  Iliad  of  the  utter  and  hopeless  destitu- 
tion of  the  orphan  boy,  despoiled  of  his  paternal  inheritance  and 
abandoned  by  all  tlie  friends  of  his  father,  wiiom  he  urgently  suppli- 
cate.^ and  who  all  harshly  cast  him  off,  is  one  of  the  most  pathetic 
morsels  in  the  whole  poem.  In  reference,  again,  to  the  treatment  of 
the  dead  body  of  an  enemy,  we  find  all  the  Greek  chiefs  who  come 
■  near  (not  to  mention  the  conduct  of  Achilles  himself)  piercing  with 
i  tlieir  spears  the  corpse  of  the  slain  Hector,  while  some  of  them  even 
\  pass  disgusting  taunts  upon  it.  We  may  add,  from  the  lost  epics, 
the  mutilation  of  the  dead  bodies  of  Paris  and  Deiphobus  by  the 
hand  of  Menelaus.  But  at  the  time  of  the  Persian  iuvasion  it  was 
regarded  as  unworthy  of  a  right-minded  Greek  to  maltreat,  in  any 
way,  the  dead  body  or  an  enemy,  even  where  such  a  deed  might  seem 
to  be  justified  on  the  plea  of  retaliation.  After  the  battle  of  Platsea, 
a  proposition  was  made  to  the  Spartan  king  Pausaniiis  to  retaliate 
upon  the  dead  body  of  Mardonius  the  insults  which  Xerxes  had 
heapeil  upon  that  of  Leonidas  at  Thermooylae.  He  indignantly 
spurned  the  suggestion,  not  without  a  severe  rebuke,  or  rather  a 
half-suppressed  menace,  toward  the  proposer :  and  the  feeling  of 
Herodotus  himself  goes  heartily  along  with  him. 

The  different  manner  of  dealing  with  homicide  presents  a  third  test, 
perhaps  more  sinking  yet,  of  the  change  in  Grecian  feelings  and 
manners  during  the  three  centuries  preceding  the  Persian  invasion. 
That  which  the  murderer  in  the  Homeric  times  had  to  dread,  was, 
not  public  prosecution  and  punishment,  but  the  personal  vengeance 
of  the  kinsmen  and  friends  of  the  deceased,  who  were  stimulated 
by  the  keenest  impulses  of  honor  and  obligation  to  avenge  the  deed, 
and  were  considered  by  the  public  as  specially  privileged  to  do  so. 
To  escape  from  this  danger,  he  is  obliged  to  flee  the  coimtry,  unless 
he  can  prevail  upon  the  incensed  kinsmen  to  accept  of  a  valuable 
payment  (we  must  not  speak  of  coined  money  in  the  days  of  Homer) 
as  satisfacli)on  for  their  slain  comrade.  They  may,  if  they  please, 
decline  the  offer,  and  persist  in  their  right  of  revenge;  but  if  they 
accept,  they  are  bound  to  leave  the  offender  unmolested,  and  he 
accordingly  remains  at  home  without  further  consequences.  The 
chiefs  in  agora  do  not  seem  to  interfere,  except  to  insure  payment 
of  the  stipulated  sum. 

Here  we  recognize  once  more  the  characteristic  attribute  of  the 
Grecian  heroic  age — the  omnipotence  of  private  force  tempered  and 
guided  by  family  sympatlries,  and  the  practical  nullity  of  that  col- 
lective sovereign  afterward  called  T/ie  City  —  who,  in  historical 
Greece,  becomes  the  central  and  paramount  source  of  obligation,  but 
who  appears  yet  only  in  the  background  as  a  germ  of  promise  for 
the  future.    And  the  manner  in  which,  in  the  case  of  homicide,  that 
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germ  was  developed  into  a  powerful  reality,  presents  an  interesting 
field  of  comparison  with  other  nations. 

For  the  practice  here  designated,  of  leaving  the  party  guilty  of 
homicide  to  compromise  by  valuable  payment  with  the  relatives  of 
the  deceased,  and  also  of  allowing  to  the  latter  a  free  choice  whether 
they  would  accept  such  compromise  or  enforce  their  right  of  per- 
sonal revenge — has  been  remarked  in  many  rude  communities,  and 
is  particularly  memorable  among  the  early  German  tribes.  Among 
the  many  separate  Teutonic  establislmients  which  rose  upon  the 
i-uins  of*  the  western  empire  of  Rome,  the  right  as  well  as  duty  of 
private  revenge  for  personal  injury  or  insult  offered  to  any  memlxT 
of  a  family — and  the  endeavor  to  avert  its  effects  by  means  of  a 
pecuniary  composition  levied  upon  the  offender,  chiefly  as  satisfac- 
tion to  the  party  injured,  but  partly  also  as  perquisite  to  the  king — 
was  adopted  as  the  basis  of  their  legislation.  This  fundamental 
idea  was  worked  out  in  elaborate  detail  as  to  the  valuation  of  the 
injury  inflicted,  wherein  one  main  circumstance  was  the  rank,  con- 
dition, and  power  of  the  sufferer.  The  object  of  the  legislator  was 
to  preserve  the  society  from  standing  feuds,  but  at  the  same  time  to 
accord  such  full  satisfaction  as  would  induce  the  injured  person  to 
waive  his  acknowledged  right  of  personal  revenge — the  full  luxury 
of  which,  as  it  presented  itself  to  the  mind  of  an  Homeric  Greek, 
may  be  read  in  more  than  one  passage  of  the  Iliad.  The  German 
codes  begin  by  trying  to  bring  about  the  acceptance  of  a  fixed  pecuni- 
ary composition  as  a  constant  voluntary  custom,  and  proceed  ulti- 
mately to  enforce  it  as  a  peremptory  necessity:  the  idea  of  society  is 
at  first  altogether  subordinate,  and  its  influence  passes  only  by  slow 
degrees  from  amicable  arbitration  into  imperative  control. 

The  Homeric  society,  in  regard  to  this  capital  point  in  human  pro- 
gression, is  on  a  level  with  that  of  the  German  tribes  tis  described  by 
Tacitus.  But  the  subsequent  course  of  Grecian  legislation  takes  a 
direction  completely  different  from  that  of  the  German  codes.  The 
primitive  and  acknowledged  right  of  private  revenge  (unless  where 
bought  off  by  pecuniary  payment),  instead  of  being  developed  into 
practical  working,  is  superseded  by  more  comprehensive  views  of  a 
public  wrong  requiring  public  intervention,  or  by  religious  fears 
respecting  the  posthumous  wrath  of  the  murdered  person.  In  his- 
torical Athens,  the  right  of  private  revenge  was.  discountenanced 
and  put  out  of  sight,  even  so  early  as  the  Drakonian  legislation,  and 
at  last  restricted  to  a  few  extreme  and  special  cases;  while  the  mur- 
derer came  to  be  considered,  first  ns  having  sinned  against  the  gods, 
next  as  having  deeply  injured  the  society,  and  thus  at  once  as  requir- 
ing absolution  and  deserving  punishment.  On  the  first  of  these  two 
grounds,  he  is  interdicted  from  the  agora  and  from  all  holy  places,  as 
well  as  from  public  functions,  even  while  yet  untried  and  simply  a 
suspected  person ;  for  if  this  were  not  done,  the  wrath  of.  the  gods 
would  manifest  itself  in  bad  crops  and  other  national  calamities.    On 
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the  second  ground,  he  is  tried  before  the  council  of  areiopagus,  and, 
if  found  guilty,  is  condemned  to  death,  or  perhaps  to  disfranchise- 
ment and  banishment.  The  idea  of  a  propitiatory  payment  to  the 
relatives  of  the  deceased  has  ceased  altogether  to  be  admitted:  it  is 
the  protection  of  society  which  dictates,  and  the  force  of  society 
which  inflicts,  a  measure  of  punishment  calculated  to  deter  for  the 
future. 

3.  The  society  of  legendary  Greece  includes,  besides  the  chiefs,  the 
general  mass  of  freemen  (Xaoi),  among  whom  stand  out  by  special 
names  certain  professional  men,  such  as  the  carpenter,  ihe  smith,  the 
leather-dresser,  the  leech,  the  prophet,  the  bard,  and  the  fishei^man. 
We  have  po  means  of  appreciating  their  condition.  Though  lots  of 
arable  land  were  assigned  in  special  property  to  individuals,  with 
boundaries  both  carefully  marked  and  jealously  watched,  yet  the 
larger  proportion  of  surface  was  devoted  to  pasture.  Cattle  formed 
both  the  chief  item  in  the  substance  of  a  wealthy  man,  the  chief 
means  of  making  payments,  and  the  common  ground  of  quarrels- 
bread  and  meat,  in  large  quantities,  being  the  constant  food  of  every 
one.  The  estates  of  the  owners  were  tilled,  and  their  cattle  tended 
mostly  by  bought  slaves,  but  to  a  certain  degree  also  by  poor  free- 
men called  thetes,  working  for  hire  and  for  stated  periods.  The 
principal  slaves,  who  were  intrusted  with  the  care  of  large  herds  of 
oxen,  swine,  or  eoats,  were  of  necessity  men  worthy  of  confidence, 
their  duties  placing  them  away  from  their  master's  immediate  eye. 
They  had  other  slaves  subordinate  to  them,  and  appear  to  have  been 
well  treated:  the  deep  and  unshaken  attachment  of  Eumaeus,  the 
swineherd,  and  Philcetius,  the  neatherd,  to  the  family  and  affairs  of 
the  absent  Odysseus,  is  among  the  most  interesting  points  in  the 
ancient  epic.  Slavery  was  a  calamity  which,  in  tliat  period  of  inse* 
curity,  might  befall  any  one.  The  chief  who  conducted  a  freebooting 
expedition,  if  he  succeeded,  brought  back  with  him  a  numerous 
troop  of  slaves,  as  many  as  he  could  seize— if  he  failed,  became  very 
likely  a  slave  himself:  so  that  the  slave  was  often  by  birth  of  equal 
dignity  with  his  master — Eumaeus  was  himself  the  son  of  a  chief, 
conveyed  away  when  a  child  by  his  nurse,  and  sold  by  Phoenician 
kidnappers  to  Laertes.  A  slave  of  this  character,  if  he  conducted 
himself  well,  might  often  expect  to  be  enfranchised  by  his  master, 
and  placed  in  an  independent  holding. 

On  the  whole,  the  slavery  of  legendary  Greece  does  not  present 
itself  as  existing  under  a  peculiarly  harsh  form,  especially  if  we  con^ 
sider  that  all  the  classes  of  societjr'were  then  very  much  upon  a  level 
in  point  of  taste,  sentiment,  and  instruction.  In  the  absence  of  legal 
security  or  an  effective  social  sanction,  it  is  probable  that  the  con- 
dition of  a  slave  under  an  average  master  may  have  been  as  good  as 
that  of  the  free  thete.  The  class  of  slaves  whose  lot  appears  to 
have  been  the  most  pitiable  were  the  females — more  numerous  than 
the  males,  and  performing  the  principal  work  in  the  interior  of  the 
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house.  Not  only  do  they  seem  to  have  been  more  harshly  treated 
than  the  males,  but  they  were  charged  with  the  hardest  and  mqst 
exhausting  labor  which  the  establishment  of  a  Greek  chief  requii*ed 
— they  brought  in  water  from  the  spring,  and  turned  by  hand  the 
house-mills,  which  ground  the  large  quantity  of  flour  consumed  in 
his  family.  This  oppressive  task  was  performed  generally  by  female 
slaves,  in  historical  as  well  as  in  legendary  Greece.  Spinning  and 
weaving  was  the  constant  occupation  of  women,  w^hether  free  or 
slave,  of  every  rank  and  station:  all  the  garments  worn  both  by  men 
and  women  were  fashioned  at  iiome,  and  Helen  as  well  as  Penelope 
is  expert  and  assiduous  at  the  occupation.  The  daughters  of  Keleos 
at  Eleusis  go  to  the  well  with  their  basins  for  water,  and  Nausikaa, 
daughter  of  Alkinous,  joins  her  female  slaves  in  the  business  of  wash- 
ing her  garments  in  the  river.  If  we  are  obliged  to  point  out  tlie 
fierceness  and  insecurity  of  an  early  society,  we  may  at  the  same 
time  note  with  pleasure  its  characteristic  simplicity  of  manners: 
Rebecca,  Rachel,  and  the  daughters  of  Jethro  in  the  early  Mosaic 
narrative,  as  well  as  the  wife  of  the  native  Macedonian  chief  (with 
whom  the  Temenid  Perdiccas,  ancestor  of  Philip  and  Alexander, 
first  took  service  on  retiring  from  Argos),  baking  her  own  cakes  on 
the  hearth,  exhibit  a  parallel  in  this  respect  to  tlie  Homeric  pictures. 
We  obtain  no  particulars  respecting  either  the  common  freemen 
generally,  or  the  particular  class  of  them  called  thetes.  These  lat- 
ter, en^ged  for  special  jobs,  or  at  the  harvest  and  other  busy  seasons 
of  field  labor,  seem  to  have  given  their  labor  in  exchange  for  board 
and  clothing:  they  are  mentioned  in  the  same  line  with  the  slaves, 
and  were  (as  has  been  just  observed),  probably  on  the  whole  little 
better  oflf.  The  condition  of  a  poor  freeman  in  those  days,  without 
a  lot  of  land  of  his  own»  going  about  from  one  temporary  job  to 
another,  and  having  no  powerful  family  and  no  social  authority  to 
look  up  to  for  protection,  must  have  been  suflBciently  miserable. 
When  Eumseus  indulged  his  expectation  of  being  manumitted  by 
his  masters,  he  thought  at  the  same  time  that  they  would  give  him  &. 
wife,  a  house,  and  a  lot  of  land  near  to  themselves;  without  which 
collateral  advantages,  simple  manumission  might  perhaps  have  been 
no  improvement  in  his  condition.  To  be  thete  in  the  service  of  a 
very  poor  farmer  is  selected  by  Achilles  as  the  maximum  of  human 
hardship:  such  a  person  could  not  give  to  his  thotc  the  same  ample 
food,  and  good  shoes  and  clothing,  as  the  wealthy  chief  Eurymachus. 
while  he  would  exact  more  severe  labor.  It  was  probably  among 
such  smaller  occupants,  who  could  not  advance  tlie  pHce  necessary 
to  purchase  slaves,  and  were  glad  to  save  the  cost  of  keep  when  they 
did  not  need  service,  that  the  thetes  found  employment:  though  we 
may  conclude  tliat  the  brave  and  strong  among  these  poor  freemen 
found  it  preferable  to  accompany  some  freebooting  chief,  and  to  live 
by  the  plunder  acquired.  The  exact  Hesiod  advises  his  farmer, 
whose  work  is  chiefly  performed  by  slaves,  to  employ  and  maintain 
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the  thete  during  summer-time,  but  to  dismiss  him  as  soon  as  tbe 
harvest  is  completeljr  got  in,  and  then  to  take  into  his  house  for  the 
winter  a  woman  **  without  any  child ;"  who  would,  of  course,  be  more 
useful  than  the  thete  for  the  indoor  occupations  of  that  season. 

In  a  state  of  society  such  as  that  which  we  have  l)een  describing, 
Grecian  commerce  was  necessarily  trifling  and  restricted.  The 
Homeric  poems  mark  cither  total  ignorjince  or  great  vagueness  of 
apprehension  respecting  all  that  lies  beyond  the  coasts  of  Greece 
and  Asia  Minor  and  the  islands  between  or  adjoining  them.  Libya 
and  Egypt  are  supposed  so  distant  as  to  be  known  only  by  name  and 
hearsay:  indeed,  when  the  city  of  Kyrene  was  founded,  acentury  and 
a  half  after  the  first  Olympiad,  it  was  difficult  to  find  anywhere  a 
Greek  navigator  who  had  ever  visited  the  coast  of  Libya,  or  was  fit 
to  serve  as  guide  to  the  colonists.  The  mention  of  the*  Sikels  in  the 
Odyssey  leads  us  to  conclude  that  Korkyra,  Italv,  and  Sicily  were 
not  wholly  unknown  to  the  poet.  Among  seafaring  Greeks,  the 
knowledge  of  the  latter  implied  the  knowledge  of  the  two  former — 
since  the  habitual  track,  even  of  a  well-equipped  Athenian  trireme 
during  the  Peloponnesian  war,  from  Peloponnesus  to  Sicily,  was  by 
Koi^yra  and  the  gulf  of  Tarentum.  The  Phokseans,  long  after- 
ward, were  the  first  Greeks  who  explored  either  the  Adriatic  or 
Tyrrhenian  sea.  Of  the  Euxine  sea  no  knowledge  is  manifested  in 
Homer,  who,  as  a  general  rule,  presents  to  us  tlie  names  of  distant 
regions  only  in  connection  with  romantic  or  monstrous  accompani- 
ments. The  Kretans,  and  still  more  the  Taphians  (who  are  supposed 
to  have  occupied  the  western  islands  off  the  coast  of  Akarnania),  are 
mentioned  as  skillful  mariners,  and  the  Taphian  Mentes  professes  to 
be  conveying  iron  to  Temesa  to  be  there  exchanged  for  copper;  but 
both  Taphians  and  Kretans  are  more  corsairs  than  traders.  Th^ 
strong  sense  of  the  dangers  of  the  sea,  expressed  by  the  poet  Hesiod, 
and  -the  imperfect  structure  of  the  early  Grecian  ship,  attested  by 
Thucydides  (who  points  out  the  more  recent  date  of  that  improved 
ship-building  which  prevailed  in  his  time),  concur  to  demonstrate  the 
then  narrow  range  of  nautical  enterprise. 

Such  was  the  state  of  the  Greeks  as  traders,  at  a  time  when  Baby- 
lon combined  a  crowded  and  industrious  population  with  extensive 
commerce,  and  when  the  Phoenician  merchant-ships  visited  in  one 
direction  the  southern  coast  of  Arabia,  perhaps  even  the  island  of 
Ceylon — in  another  direction,  the  British  islands. 

The  Phoenician,  the  kinsman  of  the  ancient  Jew,  exhibits  the 
type  of  character  belonging  to  the  latter — with  greater  enterprise  and 
ingenuity,  and  less  of  religious  exclusiveness,  yet  still  different  from, 
and  even  antipathetic  to,  the  character  of  the  Greeks.  In  the  Homeric 
poems,  he  appearssomewhatlike  the  Jewof  the  Middle  Ages,  a  crafty 
trader  turning  to  profit  the  violence  and  rapacity  of  others — bringing 
them  ornaments,  decorations,  the  finest  and  brightest  products  of  the 
loom,  gold,  silver,  electrum,  ivory,  tin,  etc.,  in  exchange  for  which 
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he  received  landed  produce,  skins,  wool,  and  slaves,  the  only  com- 
modities which  even  a  wealthy  Greek  chief  of  those  early  times  had 
to  offer — prepared  at  the  same  time  for  dishonest  gain,  in  any  man- 
ner which  chance  might  throw  in  his  way.  He  is,  however,  really  a 
trader,  not  undertaking  expeditions  with  the  deliberate  purpose  of 
surprise  and  plunder,  and  standing  distinguished  in  this  respect  from 
the  Tyrrhenian,  Kretan,  or  Japhian  pirate.  Tin,  ivory,  and  electrum, 
all  of  which  are  acknowledged  in  the  Homeric  poems,  were  the  fruit 
of  Phoenician  trade  with  the  West  as  well  as  with  the  East. 

Thucydides  tells  us  that  the  Phoenicians  and  Karians,  in  very  early 
periods,  occupied  many  of  the  islands  of  the  -^gean,  and  we  know, 
from  the  striking  remnant  of  their  mining  works  which  Herodotua 
himself  saw  in  Thasus,  off  the  coast  of  Thrace,  that  they  had  once 
extracted  gold  from  the  mountains  of  that  island — at  a  period  indeed 
very  far  back,  since  their  occupation  musthavebeen  abandoned  prior 
to  the  settlement  of  the  poet  Archilochus.  Yet  few  of  the  islands  in 
the  -^gean  were  rich  in  such  valuable  products,  nor  was  it  in  the 
usual  course  of  Phoenician  proceeding  to  occupy  islands,  except 
w"here  there  was  an  adjoining  mainland  with  which  trade  could  be 
carried  on.  The  traffic  of  these  active  mariners  required  no  perma- 
nent settlement.  But  as  occasional  visitors  they  were  convenient,  in 
enabling  a  Greek  chief  to  turn  his  captives  to  account, — to  get  rid  ot 
slaves,  or  friendless  thetes  who  were  troublesome— and  to  supply 
himself  with  the  metals,  precious  as  well  as  useful.  The  halls  of 
Alkinous  and  Menelaus  glitter  with  gold,  copper,  and  elect  rum. 
Large  stocks  of  yet  unemployed  metal — gold,  copper,  and  iron— are 
stored  up  in  the  treasure-chamber  of  Odysseus  and  other  chiefs. 
Coined  money  is  unknown  to  the  Homeric  age — the  trade  carried  on 
being  one  of  barter.  In  reference  also  to  the  metals,  it  deserves  to 
be  remarked  that  the  Homeric  descriptions  universally  suppose  cop- 
per, and  not  iron,  to  be  employed  for  arms,  both  offensive  and  defen- 
sive. By  what  process  the  copper  was  tempered  and  haidened,  so 
as  to  serve  the  purposes  of  the  warrior,  we  do  not  know;  but  the  use 
of  iron  for  these  objects  belongs  to  a  later  age,  though  the  works  and 
days  of  Hesiod  suppose  this  change  to  have  been  already  introduced. 

The  mode  of  lighting  among  the  Homeric  heroes  is  not  less  differ- 
ent from  the  historical  times  than  the  material  of  which  their  arms 
were  composed.  In  historical  Greece,  the  Hoplites,  or  heavy-armed 
infantry,  maintained  a  close  order  and  well-dressed  line,  charging 
the  enemy  with  their  spears  protended  at  even  distance,  ^nd  coming 
thus  to  close  conflict  without  breaking  their  rank:  there  were  special 
troopfe,  bowmen,  slingers,  etc.,  armed  with  missiles,  but  the  hoplite 
had  no  weapon  to  employ  in  this  manner.  The  heroes  of  the  Iliad 
and  Odyssey,  on  the  contrary,  habitually  employ  the  spear  as  a  mis- 
sile, which  they  lanch  with  tremendous  force:  each  of  them  is 
mounted  in  his  war-chariot  drawn  by  two  horses  and  calculated  to 
contain  the  warrior  and  his  charioteer;  in  which  latter  capacity  a 
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friend  or  comrade  will  sometimes  consent  to  serve.  Advancing  in 
his  chariot  at  full  speed,  in  front  of  his  own  soldiers,  he  hurls  his 
spear  against  the  enemy:  sometimes,  indeed,  he  will  fight  on  foot  and 
hand  to  hand,  but  the  chariot  is  usually  near  to  receive  him  if  he 
choses,  or  to  insure  his  retreat.  The  mjiss  of  the  Greeks  and  Tro- 
jans coming  forward  to  the  charge,  without  any  regular  step  or 
evenly  meintained  line,  make  their  attack  in  the  same  way  by  hurl- 
ing their  spears.  Each  chief  wears  habitually  a  long  sword  and  a 
.  short  dagger,  besides  his  two  spears  to  be  lanched  forward — the 
spear  being  also  used,  if  occasion  serves,  as  a  weapon  for  thrust. 
Every  man  is  protected  by  shield,  helmet,  breastplate,  and  greaves; 
but  the  armor  of  the  chiefs  is  greatly  superior  to  that  of  the  common 
men,  while  they  themselves  are  both  stronger  and  more  expert  in  the 
use  of  their  weapons.  There  are  a  few  bowmen,  as  rare  exceptions, 
but  the  general  equipment  and  proceeding  is  as  here  described. 

Such  loose  array,  immortalized  as  it  is  in  the  Iliad,  is  familiar  to 
every  one;  and  the  contrast  which  it  presents,  with  those  inflexible 
ranks  and  that  irresistible  simultaneous  charge  which  bore  down  the 
Persian  throng  at  Platsea  and  Kunaxa,  is  such  as  to  illustrate  forcibly 
the  general  difference  between  heroic  and  historical  Greece.  While 
in  the  former,  a  few  splendid  figures  stand  forward  in  prominent 
relief,  the  remainder  being  a  mere  unorganized  and  ineffective  mass 
-^in  the  latter,  these  units  have  been  combined  into  a  system,  in 
which  every  man,  officer,  and  soldier  lias  his  assigned  place  and 
duty,  and  the  victory,  when  gained,  is  the  joint  work  of  all.  Pre- 
eminent individual  prowess  is,  indeed,  materially  abridged,  if  not 
wholly  excluded — no  man  can  do  more  than  maintain  his  station  in 
the  line.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  grand  purposes,  aggressive  or 
defensive,  for  which  alone  arms  are  taken  up,  become  more  assured 
and  easy;  while  long-sighted  combinations  of  the  general  are  rendered 
for  the  first  time  practicable,  when  he  has  a  disciplined  body  of  men 
to  obey  him.  In  tracing  the  picture,  of  civil  society,  we  have  to 
remark  a  similar  transition — we  pass  from  Herakles,  Theseus, 
Jason,  Achilles,  to  Solon,  Pythagoras,  and  Perikles — from  "the 
shepherd  of  his  people"  (to  use  the  phrase  in  which  Homer  depicts 
the  good  side  of  the  heroic  king),  to  the  legislator  who  introduces, 
and  Ihe  statesman  who  maintai;^s,  a  preconcerted  system  by  which 
willing  citizens  consent  to  bind  themselves.  If  commanding  indi- 
vidual talent  is  not  always  to  be  found,  the  whole  community  is  so 
trained  as  to  l)e  able  to  maintain  its  course  under  inferior  leaders; 
the  rights  as  well  as  the  duties  of  each  citizen  being  predetermined 
in  the  social  order,  according  to  principles  more  or  less  wisely  laid 
down.  The  contrast  is  similar,  and'  the  transition  equally  remark- 
able, in  the  civil  as  in  the  military  picture.  In  fact,  the  military 
organization  of  the  Grecian  republics  is  an  element  of  the  greatest 
importance  in  respect  to  the  conspicuous  part  which  they  have 
played  in  human  affairs — their  superiority  over  other  contemporary 
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nations  in  this  respect  being  hardly  less  striking  than  it  is  in  many 
others,  as  yre  shall  have  occasion  to  see  in  a  subsequent  stage  of  this 
history. 

Even  at  the  most  advanced  point  of  their  tactics,  ^the  Greeks  could 
effect  little  against  a  walled  city.  Still  less  effective  were  the  heroic 
weapons  and  array  for  such  an  undertaking  as  a  siege.  Fortifica- 
tions are  a  feature  of  the  age  deserving  considerable  notice.  There 
was  a  time,  we  are  told,  in  which  the  primitive  Greek  towns  or  vil- 
lager derived  a  precarious  security,  not  from  their  walls,  but  merely 
f roil,  sites  lofty  and  difficult  of  access.    They  were  not  built  Immedi- 

■  ately  upon  the  shore,  or  close  upon  any  convenient  landing-place, 
*  t)ut  at  oome  distance  inland,  on  a  rock  or  elevation  which  could  not 

be  approached  without  notice  or  scaled  without  difficulty.  It  was 
thought  sufficient  at  that  time  to  guard  against  piratical  or  maraud- 
ing surprise:  but  as  the  state  of  society  became  assured — as  the 
chance  of  sudden  assault  comparatively  diminished  and  industry 
increased — these  uninviting  abodes  were  exchanged  for  more  con- 
venient sites  on  the  plain  or  declivity  beneath;  or  a  portion  of  the 
latter  was  inclosed  within  larger  boundaries  and  joined  on  to  the  ori- 
ginal foundation,  which  thus  became  the  acropolis  of  the  new  town. 
Thebes,  Athens,  Argos,  etc.,  belonged  to  the  latter  class  of  cities; 
but  there  were  in  many  parts  of  Greece  deserted  sites  on  hill-tops, 
still  retaining  even  in  historical  times  the  traces  of  former  habita- 
tion, and  some  of  tbem  still  bearing  the  name  of  the  old  towns. 
Among  the  mountainous  parts  of  Krete,  in  JEgina  and  Rhodes,  in 
portions  of  Mount  Ida  and  Parnassus,  similar  remnants  might  be 
perceived. 

Probably  in  such  primitive  hill  villages,  a  continuous  circle  of  wall 
would  hardly  be  required  as  an  additional  means  of  defense,  and 
would  often  l)e  rendered  very  difficult  by  the  rugged  nature  of  the 
ground.  But  Thucydides  repi^sents  the  earliest  Greeks— those  whom 
he  conceives  anterior  to  the  Trojan  war— as  living  thus  universally  in 
unfortified  villages  chiefly  on  account  of  their  poverty,  rudeness,  and 
thorough  carelessness  for  the  morrow.  Oppressed  and  hgld  apart 
from  each  other  by  perpetual  fear,  they  had  not  yet  contracted  the 
sentiment  of  fixed  abodes — they  were  imwilling  even  to  plant  fruit- 
trees  because  of  the  uncertainty  of  gathering  the  pioduce — and  were 
always  ready  to  dislodge,  because  there  was  nothing  to  gain  by  stay- 
ing, and  a  bare  subsistence  might  be  had  anywhere.  He  compares 
\  them  to  the  mountaineers  of  -^tolia  and  of  the  Ozolian  Lokris  in  his 

■  own  time,  who  dwelt  in  their  unfortified  hill  villages  with  little  or 
no  intercommunication,  always  armed  and  fighting,  and  subsisting 
on  the  produce  of  their  cattle  and  their  woods — clothed  in  undretst  d 
hides,  and  eating  raw  meat. 

The  picture  given  by  Thucydides  of  these  very  early  and  unre- 
corded times  can  only  be  taken  as  conjectural — the  conjectures, 
indeed,  of  a  statesman  and  a  philosopher, — ^generalized  too,  in  part. 
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from  the  many  particular  instances  of  contention  and  expulsion  of 
chiefs  which  he  found  in  the  old  legendary  poems.  The  Homeric 
poems,  however,  present  to  us  a  different  picture.  They  recoifnize 
walled  towns;  fixed  abodes,  strong  local  attachments,  hereditary 
individual  property  in  land,  vineyiirds  planted  and  carefully  culti- 
vated, established  temples  of  the  gods,  and  splendid  palaces  of  the 
chiefs.  The  description  of  Thucydides  belongs  to  a  lower  form  of 
society,  and  bears  more  analogy  to  that  which  the  poet  himself  con- 
ceives as  antiquated  and  barbarous — to  the  savages,  Cyclopes,  who  . 
dweil  dn  the  tops  of  mountains,  in  hollow  caves,  without  the  plow.  | 
without  vine  or  fruit  culture,  without  urts  or  instruments — or  to  the  ' 
primitive  settlement  of  Dardanus,  son  of  Zeus,  on  the  higher  ground 
of  Ida,  while  it  was  reserved  for  his  descendants  and  successors  to 
found  the  holy  Ilium  on  the  plain.  Ilium,  or  Troy,  represents  the 
perfection  of  flomeric  society.  It  is  a  consecrated  spot,  containin^^ 
temples  of  the  gods  as  well  as  the  palace  of  Priam,  and  surrounded 
by  walls  which  are  the  fabric  of  the  gods;  while  the  antecedent  form 
of  ruder  society,  which  the  poet  briefly  glances  at,  is  the  parallel  of 
that  which  the  theory  of  Thucydides  ascribes  to  his  own  early  semi- 
barbarous  ancestors. 

Walled  towns  serve  thus  as  one  of  the  evidences  that  a  large  part 
of  the  population  of  Greece  had,  even  in  the  Homeric  times,  reached 
a  level  higher  than  that  of  the  -^tolians  and  Lokrians  of  the  days  of 
Thncydides.  The  remains  of  Mykense  and  Tiryns  demonstrate  the 
massy  and  Cydopian  style  of  architecture  employed  in  those  early 
days;  but  we  may  remark  that,  while  modern  observers  seem 
inclined  to  treat  the  remains  of  the  former  as  very  imposing  and 
significant  of  a  great  princely  family,  Thucydides,  on  the  contrary, 
speaks  of  it  as  a  small  place,  and  labors  to  elude  the  inference, 
which  might  be  deduced  from  its  insignificant  size,  in  disproof  of 
the  grandeur  of  Agamemnon.  Such  fortifications  supplied  a  means 
of  defense  incomparably  superior  to  those  of  attack.  Indeed,  even 
in  historical  Greece,  and  after  the  invention  of  battering  en^nes,  no 
city  could  be  taken  except  by  surprise  or  blockade,  or  by  ruming  the 
countiy  around,  and  thus  depriving  the  inhabitants  of  their  means 
of  subsistence.  And  in  the  two  great  sieges  of  the  legendary  time, 
Troy  and  Thebes,  the  former  is  captured  by  the  stratagem  of  the 
wooden  horse,  while  the  latter  is  evacuated  by  its  citizens  under 
the  warning  of  the  gods  after  their  defeat  in  the  field. 

This  decided  superiority  of  the  means  of  defense  over  those  of 
attack,  in  rude  ages,  has  been  one  of  the  grand  promotive  causes 
both  of  the  growth  of  civic  life  and  of  the  general  march  of  human 
improvement.  It  has  enabled  the  progressive  portions  of  mankind 
not  only  to  maintain  their  acquisitions  against  the  predatory  instincts 
of  the  ruder  and  poorer,  and  to  surmount  the  difficulties  of  incipient 
organization, — but  ultimately,  when  their  organization  has  been 
matured,  both  to  acquire  predominance  and  to  uphold  it  until  their 
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own  disciplined  habits  have  in  part  passed  to  their  enemies.  The 
important  truth  here  stated  is  illustrated  not  less  by  the  hrstonr  of 
ancient  Greece  than  by  tiiat  of  modern  Europe  during  the  Micldte 
Ages.  The  Homeric  chief,  combining  superior  rank  with  supaior 
force,  and  ready  to  rob  at  every  convenient  opportunity,  greatly 
resembles  the  feudal  baron  of  the  Middle  Ages;  but  circumstaKces 
absorb  liim  more  easily  into  a  city  life,  and  convert  the  independent 
potentate  into  the  member  of  a  governing  aristocracy.  TraflSc  by  sea 
continued  to  be  beset  with  danger  from  pirates  long  after  it  liaa  be* 
come  tolerablv  assured  by  land :  the  "  wet  ways"  have  always  been  tl*B 
last  resort  of  lawlessness  and  violence,  and  the  -^gean  in  particulw 
has  in  all  times  suffered  more  than  other  waters  under  this  calamity. 

Aggressions  of  the  sort  here  described  were,  of  course,  most  numer* 
ous  in  those  earliest  times  when  the  -^gean  was  not  yet  an  Hellenio 
sea,  and  when  many  of  the  Cyclades  were  occupied,  not  by  Gi*eek8, 
but  by  Karians — perhaps  by  Phoenicians;   the  number  of  EiiFiaa 
sepulchers    discovered    in    the    sacred    island   of  Delus  seems  to 
attest  such  occupation   as  an    historical    fact.     According   to  the 
legendary  account,  espoused  both  by  Herodotus  and  by  Thucyd- 
ides,  it  was  the  Kretan  Minos  who  subdued  these  islands  and  estab- 
lished his  sons  as  rulers  in  them;  either  expelling  the  Karians  or 
reducing  them  to  servitude  and  tribute.    Thucydides  presumi-s  thirt 
he  must,  of  course,  have  put  down  piracy,  in  order  to  enable  his  trib- 
ute to  be  remitted  in  safety,  like  the  Athenians  during  the  time  of 
their  hegemony.     Upon  the  legendary  thalassocraty  of  Minos  I  have 
already  remarked  in  another  place:  it  is  sufficient  here  to  repeat 
that,  in  the  Homeric  poems  (long  subsequent  to  Minos  in  the  current 
chronology),  we  find  piracy  both  frequent  and  held  in  honorable  esti* 
mation,  as  Thucydides  himself  emphatically  tells  us — remarking, 
moreover,  that  the  vessels  of  those  early  days  were  only  half -decked, 
built  and  equipped  after  the  piratical  fashion,  in  a  manner  iij)0tt 
which  the  nauiical  men  of  his   time   looked  back  with  disdain. 
Improved  and  enlarged  ship-building,  and  the  trireme,  or  ship  with 
three  banks  of  oars,  common  for  warlike  purposes  during  the  Per- 
sian invasion,  began  only  with  the  growing  skill,  activity,  and  impor- 
tance of  the  Corinthians,  three-quarters  of  a  century  after  the  first 
Olympiad.     Corinth,  even  in  the  Homeric  poems,  is  distinguished 
by  the  epithet  of  wealthy,  which  it  acquired  principally  from  its 
remarkable  situation  on  the  isthmus,  and  from  its  two  harbors  of 
Lechaeum  and  Kenchrere,  the  one  on  the  Corinthian,  the  other  on 
the  Saronic  gulf.     It  thus  supplied  a  convenient  connection  between 
Epirus  and  Italy  on  the  one  side,  and  the  ^gean  sea  on  the  other, 
without  imposing  upon  the  unskillful  and  timid  navigator  of  those 
days  the  necessity  of  circumnavigating  Peloponnesus. 

The  extension  of  Grecian  traffic  and  shipping  is  manifested  by  a 
comparison  of  the  Homeric  with  the  Hesiodic  poems;  in  respect  to 
knowledge  of  places  and  countries— the  latter  being  probably  refer- 
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able  to  dates  between  740  B.C.  and  640  B.C.  In  Homer,  acquaintance 
is  shown  (the  accuracy  of  such  acquaintance,  however,  being  exag- 
gerated by  Strabo  and  other  friendly  critics)  with  Continental  Greece 
and  its  neighboring  islands,  with  Krete  and  the  principal  islands  of 
the  ^geau,  and  with  Thrace,  the  Troad,  the  Hellespont,  and  Asia 
Minor  between  Paphlagonia  northward  and  Lykia  soutliward.  The 
Sikels  are  mentioned  in  the  Odyssey,  and  Sikania  in  the  last  book  of 
that  poem,  but  nothing  is  said  to  evince  a  knowledge  of  Italy  or  the 
realities  of  the  western  world.  Libya,  Egypt,  and  Phoenike  are 
known  by  name  and  by  vague  hearsay,  but  the  Nile  is  only  men- 
tioned as  "the  river  Egypt;"  while  the  Euxine sea  is  not  mentioned 
at  all.  In  the  Hesiodic  poems,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Nile,  the  Ister, 
the  Phasis,  and  the  Eridanus  are  all  specified  byname;  Mount  ^tna, 
and  the  island  of  Ortygia  near  to  Syracuse,  the  Tyrrhenians  and 
liigurians  in  the  west,  and  the  Scythians  in  the  north,  were  also 
noticed.  Indeed,  within  forty  years  after  the  first  Olympiad,  the 
cities  of  Korkyra  and  Syracuse  were  founded  from  Corinth— the  first 
of  a  numerous  and  powerful  series  of  colonies,  destined  to  impart  a 
new  character  both  to  the  south  of  Italy  and  lo  Sicily. 

In  reference  to  the  astronomy  and  physics  of  the  Homeric  Greek, 
it  hasah'eady  been  remarked  that  he  connected  together  the  sensible 
phenomena  which  form  the  subject-matter  of  these  sciences  by 
threads  of  religious  and  personifying  fancy,  to  which  the  real  analo- 

fies  among  them  were  made  subordinate ;  and  that  these  analogies 
id  not  begin  to  be  studied  by  themselves,  apart  from  the  religious 
element  by  which  they  had  been  at  first  overlaid,  until  the  age  of 
Thales,  coinciding  as  that  period  did  with  the  increased  opportuni- 
ties for  visiting  Egypt  and  the  interior  of  Asia.  The  Greeks  obtained 
access  in  both  of  these  countries  to  an  enlarged  stock  of  astronomical 
observations,  to  the  use  of  the  gnomon  or  sun-dial,  and  to  a  more 
exact  determination  of  the  length  of  the  solar  year  than  that  which 
served  as  the  basis  of  their  various  lunar  periods.  It  is  pretended 
that  Thales  was  the  first  who  predicted  an  eclipse  of  the  sun — not 
indeed  accurately,  but  with  large  limits  of  error  as  to  the  time  of  its 
occurrence — and  that  he  also  possessed  so  profound  an  acquaintance 
with  meteorological  phenomena  and  probabilities  as  to  be  able  to 
foretell  an  abundant  crop  of  olives  for  the  coming  year  and  to  realize 
a  lai^e  sum  of  money  by  an  olive  speculation.  From  Thales  down- 
ward we  trace  a  succession  of  astronomical  and  physical  theories,i 
more  or  less  successful,  into  which  I  do  not  intend  here  to  enter.  Iti 
is  sufficient  at  present  to  contrast  the  father  of  the  Ionic  philosophy 
with  the  times  preceding  him,  and  to  mark  the  first  commencement 
of  scientific  prediction  among  the  Greeks,  however  imperfect  at  the 
outset,  as  distinguished  from  the  inspired  dicta  of  prophets,  or 
oracles,  and  from  those  special  signs  of  the  purposes  of  the  gods 
which  formed  the  habitual  reliance  of  the  Homeric  man.  We  3iall 
see  these  two  modes  of  anticipating  the  future — one  based  upon  the 
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philosophical,  the  other  upon  the  religious  appreciation  of  nature- 
running  simultaneously  on  throughout  Grecian  history,  and  sharing 
between  them  in  unequal  portions  the  empire  of  the  Greek  mind; 
the  former  acquiring  both  greater  predominance  and  wider  applica- 
tion among  the  intellectual  men,  and  partially  restricting,  but  never 
abolishing,  the  spontaneous  employment  of  the  latter  among  the 
vulgar. 

Neither  coined  money,  nor  the  art  of  writing,  nor  painting,  nor 
sculpture,  nor  imaginative  architecture,  belong  to  the  Homeric  and 
Hesiodic  times.  Such  rudiments  of  arts,  destined  ultimately  to 
acquire  great  development  in  Greece,  as  may  have  existed  in  iheSe 
earlv  days,  served  only  as  a  sort  of  nucleus  to  the  fancy  of  the  poet, 
to  shape  out  for  himself  the  fabulous  creations  ascribed  to  Hephsestus 
or  Daedalus.  No  statues  of  the  gods,  not  even  of  wood,  are  men- 
tioned in  the  Homeric  poems.  All  the  many  varieties,  in  Grecian 
music,  poetry,  and  dancing — the  former  chiefly  borrowed  from  Lydia 
and  Phiygia — date  from  a  period  considerably  later  than  the  first 
Olympaid.  Terpander,  the  earliest  musician  whose  date  is  assigned — 
and  the  inventor  of  the  harp  with  seven  strings  instead  of  that  with 
four  "trings— does  not  come  until  the  26th  Olympiad,  or  076 B.C.; 
the  poet  Archilochus  is  nearly  of  the  same  date.  The  iambic  and 
elegiac  meters — the  first  deviations  from  the  primitive  epic  strain  and 
subject— do  not  reach  up  to  the  year  700  B.C. 

It  is  this  epic  poetry  which  forms  at  once  both  the  undoubted  pre- 
rogative and  the  solitary  jewel  of  the  earliest  era  of  Greece.  Of  the 
many  epic  poems  which  existed  in  Greece  during  the  eighth  century 
before  the  Christian  era,  none  have  been  preserved  except  the  Iliad 
and  Odyssey:  the  jEthiopis  of  Arktinus,  the  Ilias  Minor  of  Lesches, 
the  Cyprian  verses,  the  Capture  of  (Echalia,  the  Returns  of  the  Heroes 
from  Troy,  the  Thebais  and  the  Epigoni — several  of  them  passing  in 
antiquity  under  the  name  of  Homer— have  all  been  lost.  But  the 
two  which  remain  are  quite  suflBcient  to  demonstrate  in  the  primitive 
Greeks,  a  mental  organization  unparalleled  in  any  other  people,  and 
powers  of  invention  and  expression  which  prepared,  as  well  as  fore- 
boded, the  future  eminence  of  the  nation  in  all  the  various  depart- 
ments to  which  thought  and  language  can  be  applied.  Great  as  the 
power  of  thought  afterward  became  among  the  Greeks,  their  power 
of  expression  was  still  greater;  in  the  former,  other  nations  have 
built  upon  their  foundations  and  surj-a^sed  them — in  the  latter  they 
still  remain  unrivaled.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  this  flexible, 
emphatic,  and  transparent  character  of  the  language  as  an  instrument 
of  communication — its  perfect  aptitude  for  narrative  and  discussion, 
as  well  as  for  stirring  all  the  veins  of  human  emotion  without  ever 
forfeiting  that  character  of  simplicity  which  adapts  it  to  all  men  and 
all  times — may  be  traced  mainly  to  the  existence  and  tlie  wide-spread 
influence  of  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey.  To  us  these  compositions  are 
interesting  as  beautiful  poems,  depicting  life  and  manners,  and 
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\jnfol(^ing  certain  types  of  character,  with  tlie  utmost  vivacity  and 
urtlessness;  to  tbeir  original  bearer,  they  possessed  all  these  sources 
of  attraction,  together  with  others  more  powerfal  still,  to  which  we 
ftfe  now  strangers.  Upon  him  they  bore  with  the  full  weight  and 
solemnity  of  history  and  religion  combined,  while  the  chann  of  the 
poetry  was  only  secondary  and  instrumental.  The  poet  was  then  the 
teacher  and  preacher  of  the  community,  not  simply  tlie  amuser  of 
their  leisure  hours;  they  looked  to  him  for  revelations  of  the  unknown 
past  and  for  expositions  of  the  attributes  and  dispensations  of  the 
gods,  just  as  they  consulted  tbo  prophet  for  his  privileged  insight 
into  the  future.  The  aucient  epic  comprised  many  different  poets 
aud  poetical  compositions,  which  fulfilled  this  purpose  with  more  or 
less  completeness.  But  it  is  the  exclusive  prerogative  of  the  Iliad 
apd  Odyssey  that,  after  the  minds  of  men  had  ceased  to  be  in  full 
harmony  with  their  original  design,  they  yet  retained  their  empire  by 
t\ke  mere  force  of  secondary  excellences;  while  the  remaining  epics — 
tliough  serving  as  food  for  the  curious,  and  as  storeliouses  for  logog- 
raphers,  trageaians,  and  artists — never  seem  to  have  acquired  very 
wkle  popularity  even  among  intellectual  Greeks. 

I  shall*  in  the  succeediug  chapter,  give  some  account  of  the  epic 
cycle,  of  its  relation  to  the  Homeric  poems,  and  of  the  general  evi- 
dences respecting  the  latter,  both  as  to  antiquity  and  authorship. 


CHAPTER  XXI. 

6BECIAI7  BPIC— HOMERIC  POEMS. 

At  the  head  of  the  once  abundant  epical  compositions  of  Greece, 
most  of  them  unfortunately  lost,  stand  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey,  with 
tlie  immortal  name  of  Homer  attached  to  each  of  them,  embracing 
separate  portions  of  the  comprehensive  legend  of  Troy.  They  form 
the  type  of  what  may  be  called  the  heroic  epic  of  the  Greeks,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  genealogical,  in  which  latter  species  some  of  the 
Hesiodic  poems — the  Catalogue  of  Women,  the  Eoiai,  and  the  Nau- 
paktia — stood  conspicuous.  Poems  of  the  Homeric  character  (if  so 
It  may  be  called,  though  the  expression  is  very  indefinite) — being  con- 
finetl  to  one  of  the  great  events  or  great  personages  of  Grecian  legend- 
ary antiquity,  and  comprising  a  limited  number  of  characters  all 
contemporaneous — made  some  approach,  more  or  less  successful,  to 
a  certain  poetical  unity;  while  the  Hesiodic  poems,  tamer  in  their 
spirit  and  unconfined  both  as  to  time  and  as  to  persons,  stnmg  to- 
gether distmct  events  without  any  obvious  view  to  concentration  of 
interest — without  legitimate  beginning  or  end.    Between  these  two 
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extremes  there  were  many  gradations.  Biographical  poems,  such  as 
the  Herakleia  or  Theseis,  recounting  all  the  principal  exploits  per- 
formed by  one  sinde  hero,  present  a  character  intermediate  between 
the  two,  but  bordering  more  closely  on  the  Hesiodic.  Even  the 
hymns  to  the  gods,  which  pass  under  the  name  of  Homer,  are  epical 
fragments,  narrating  particular  exploits  or  adventures  of  the  god 
commemorated. 

Both  the  didactic  and  the  mystico-religious  poetry  of  Greece  began 
in  hexameter  verse — the  characteristic  and  consecrated  measure  of 
the  epic:  but  they  belong  to  a  different  species,  and  burst  out  from  a 
different  vein  in  the  Grecian  mind.  It  seems  to  have  been  the  more 
common  belief  among  the  historical  Greeks  that  such  mystic  effusions 
were  more  ancient  than  their  narrative  poems;  and  that  Orpheus, 
MussBus,  Linus,  Olen,  Pamphus,  and  even  Hesiod,  etc.,  etc.,  the  repu- 
ted composers  of  the  fonner,  were  of  earlier  date  than  Homer.  6at 
there  is  no  evidence  to  sustain  this  opinion,  and  the  presumptions  are 
all  against  it.  Those  compositions,  which  in  the  sixth  century  before 
the  Christian  era  passed  under  the  name  of  Orpheus  and  Musseus, 
seem  to  have  been  unquestionably  post-Homeric.  We  cannot  even 
admit  the  modified  conclusion  of  Hermann,  Ulrici,  and  others,  that 
the  mystic  poetry  as  a  genus  (putting  aside  the  particular  composi- 
tions falsely  ascribed  to  Orpheus  and  others)  preceded  in  order  of 
time  the  narrative. 

Besides  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey,  we  make  out  the  titles  of  about 
thirty  lost  epic  poems,  sometimes  with  a  brief  hint  of  their  contents. 

Concerning  the  legend  of  Troy  there  were  five — the  Cyprian 
verses,  the  ^thiopis  and  the  Capture  of  Troy,  both  ascribed  to 
Arktinus;  the  Lesser  Iliad,  ascribed  to  Leschesf  the  Returns  (of  the 
heroes  from  Troy),  to  which  the  name  of  Hagias  of  Troezen  is 
attached ;  and  the  Telegonia,  by  Eugammon,  a  continuation  of  the 
Odyssey.  Two  poems — the  Thebais  and  the  Epigoni  (perhaps  two 
parts  of  one  and  the  same  poem)  were  devoted  to  the  legend  of 
Thebes — the  two  sieges  of  that  city  by  the  Argeians.  Another 
poem,  called  (Edipodia,  had  for  its  subject  the  tragical  destiny  of 
(Edipus  and  his  family;  and  perhaps  that  which  is  cited  as  Europia, 
or  verses  on  Europa,  may  have  comprehended  the  tale  of  her  brother 
jj^admus,  the  mythical  founder  of  Thebes. 

The  exploits  of  Herakles  were  celebrated  in  two  compositions,  each 
called  Herakleia,  by  Kinsethon  and  Pisander — probably  also  in  many 
others  of  which  the  memory  has  not  been  preserved.  The  capture 
of  (Echalia  by  Herakles  formed  the  subject  of  a  separate  epic.  Two 
other  poems,  the  -^gimius  and  the  Minyas,  are  supposed  to  have 
been  founded  on  other  achievements  of  this  hero — the  effective  aid 
which  he  lent  to  the  Dorian  king  uEgimius  against  the  Lapilhae,  his 
descent  to  the  under-world  for  the  purpose  of  rescuing  the  impris- 
oned Theseus,  and  his  conquest  of  the  city  of  the  Minyae,  the  power* 
ful  Orchomenus. 
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Other  epic  poems — the  Phoronis,  the  Danais,  the  Alkraseonis,  the 
Atthis,  the  Amazonia — we  only  know  by  name.  We  can  just  guess 
obscurely  at  their  contents  so  far  as  tlie  name  indicates.  The  Titan- 
omachia,  the  Gigantomachia,  and  the  Coriuthiaca,  three  composi- 
tions all  ascribed  to  Eumelus,  afford  by  means  of  their  titles  an  idea 
somewhat  clearer  of  the  matter  which  they  comprised.  The  The- 
ogony  ascribed  ;to  Hesiod  still  exists,  though  partially  corrupt  and 
mutilated :  but  there  seem  to  have  been  other  poems,  now  lost,  of 
the  like  import  and  title. 

Of  the  poems  composed  in  the  Hesiodic  style,  diffusive  and  full  of 
genealogical  detail,  the  principal  were,  t|ie  Catalogue  of  Women  and 
the  Great  Eoiai;  the  latter  of  which,  indeed,  seems  to  have  been 
a  continuation  of  the  formen  A  large  number  of  the  celebrated 
women  of  heroic  Greece  were  comnieiUorated  in  these  poems,  one 
after  the  other,  without  any  pther  than  an  arbitrary  bond  of  con- 
nection. The  Marriage  of  Key x— the  Melampodia — and  a  string  of 
fables  called  Astrouomia,  are  further  ascribed  to  Hesiod:  and  the 
poem  above  mentioned,  called  JEgimius,  is  also  sometimes  connected 
with  his  name,  sometimes  with  that  of  Kerkops.  The  Naupaktian 
verses  (so  called  probably  from-  the  birthplace  of  their  author),  and 
the  genealo^es  of  Kinsethon  and  Asius,  were  compositions  of  the 
same  rambling  character,  as  far  as  we  can  judge  from  the  scanty 
fragments  remaining.  The  .Orchomenian  epic  poet  Chersias,  of 
whom  two  lines  only  are  presterved  to  us  by  Pausauias,  may  reason- 
ably be  referred  to  the  same  Jfctegory. 

The  oldest  of  the  epic  poeis,  to  whom  any  date,  cariying  with  it 
the  semblance  of  authority,  is  assigned,  is  Arktinus  of  Miletus,  who 
is  placed  by  Eusebius  in  the  first  Olympiad,  and  by  Suidas  in  the 
ninth.  Eugammon,  the  author  of,  the  Telegonia,  and  the  latest 
of  the  catalogue,  is  placed  in  the  fifty-third  Olympiad,  b.c.  566. 
Between  these  two  we  find  Asius  and  Lesches,  about  the  thirtieth 
Olympiad, — a  time  when  the  vein  of  the  ancient  epic  was  drying  up, 
and  when  other  forms  of  poetry — elegiac,  iambic,  lyric,  and  choric 
— had  either  already  arisen,  or  were  on  the  point  of  arising,  to  com- 
pete with  it. 

It  has  already  been  stated  in  a  former  chapter  that,  in  the  early 
commencements  of  prose- writing^  Hekatseus,  Pherekydes,  and  other 
logographers,  made  it  their  business  to  extract  from  the  ancient 
fables  something  like  a  continuous  narrative  chronologically  ar- 
.  riiuged.  It  was  upon  a  principal  somewhat  analogous  that  the 
Alexandrine  literati,  about  the  second  century  before  the  Christian 
era,  arranged  the  multitude  of  old  epic  poets  into  a  series  founded 
on  the  supposed  order  of  time  in  the  events  narrated — beginning 
with  the  intermarriage  of  Uranus  and  Gsea,  and  the  theogony — and 
concluding  with  the  death  of  Odysseus  by  the  hands  of  his  son  Teleg- 
onus.  This  collection  passed  by  the  name  of  the  epic  cycle,  and 
the  poets,  whose  compositions  were  embodied  in  it,  were  termed 
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cyclic  poets.  Doubtless,  the  epical  treasures  of  the  Alexandrine  library 
were  larger  than  had  ever  before  been  brought  together  and  submit- 
ted to  men  both  of  learning  and  leisure;  so  that  n^ultiplication  of  such 
compositions  in  the  same  museum  rendered  it  advisable  to  establish 
some  tixed  order  of  perusal,  and  to  copy  them  in  one  corrected  and 
uniform  edition.  It  pleased  the  critics  to  detelTnine  precedence 
neither  by  antiquity  nor  by  excellence  of  the  compositions  them  . 
selves,  but  by  the  supposed  sequence  of  narrative,  so  that  the  whole 
taken  together  constituted  a  readable  aggregate  of  epical  antiquity. 

Much  obscurity  exists,  and  many  different  opinions  have  been 
expressed,  respecting  this  epic  cycle.  I  view  it,  not  as  an  exclusive  ', 
canon,  but  simply  as  an  all-comprehensive  classification,  with  a  new 
edition  founded  thereupon.  It  would  include  all  the  epic  poems  in 
the  lil)rary  older  than  the  Telegunia,  and  apt  for  contitiuous  narrative  • 
it  would  exclude  only  two  classes— first,  the  recent  epic  poets,  such 
as  Panyasis  and  Anlimachus;  next,  the  genealogical  and  desultory 
poems,  such  !vs  the  Catalogue  of  Women,  the  Eoiai,  and  otliei*s, 
which  could  not  be  made  to  fit  into  any  ciirbnological  sequence  of 
events.  Both  the^  Iliad  and  the  Odyssey  were  comprised  in  the 
cycle,  so  that  the  denomination  of  cyclic  poefdid  not  onginally  or 
designedly  carry  with  it  any  association  of  contempt.  But  as  the 
great  and*  capital  poems  were  chiefly  spoken  of  by  themselves,  or  by 
the  title  of  their  own  separate  authors,  so  the  general  name  of  poets 
of  the  cycle  came  gradually  to  be  applied  only  to  the  worst,  and  thus 
to  imply  vulgarity  or  commonplace;  the  more  so  as  many  of  the 
inferior  compositions  included  in  the^llection  seem  to  have  been 
anonymous,  and  their  authors  in  consequence  describable  only  under 
some  such  common  designation  as  that  of  the  cyclic  poets.  It  is  in 
this  manner  that  we  are  to  explain  the  disparaging  sentiment  con- 
nect-ed  by  Horace  and  others  with  the  idea  of  a  cyclic  writer,  though 
no  such  sentiment  was  implied  in  the  original  meaning  of  the  epic 
cycle. 

The  poems  of  the  cycle  were  thus  mentioned  in  contrast  and 
antithesis  with  Homer,  though  originally  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  had 
both  been  included  among  them :  and  this  alteration  of  the  meaning 
of  the  word  has  given  birth  to  a  mistake  as  to  the  primary  purpose 
of  the  classification,  as  if  it  had  been  designed  especially  to  part  oft  the 
inferior  epic  productions  from  Homer.  But,  while  some  critics  are  dis- 
posed to  distinguish  the  cyclic  poets  too  pointedly  from  Homer,  I  con- 
ceive that  Welckergoes  too  much  into  the  other  extreme,  and  identifies 
the  cycle  too  closely  with  that  poet.  He  construes  it  as  a  classifi 
cation  deliberately  framed  to  comprise  all  the  various  productions  of 
the  Homeric  epic,  with  its  unity  of  action  and  comparative  paucity 
both  of  persons  and  adventures — as  opposed  to  the  Hesiodic  epic, 
crowded  with  separate  persons  and  pedigreeis,  and  destitute  Of  cen- 
tral action  as  well  as  of  closing  catastrophe.  This  opinion  dn^, 
indeed,  coincide  to  a  great  degree  with  the  fact,  inasmuch  us  few  of 
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the  Hesiodic  epics  appear  to  have  been  included  in  the  cycle.  To 
say  that  none  were  included  would  be  too  much,  for  we  cannot  ven- 
ture to  set  aside  either  the  Theogony  or  the  ^gimius;  but  we  may 
account  for  their  absence  perfectly  well  without  supposing  any 
design  to  exclude  them,  for  it  is  obvious  that  tlieir  rambling  character 
^like  that  of  the  Metamorphoses  of  Ovid)  forbade  the  possibility  of 
interweaving  them  in  anv  continuous  series.  Continuity  in  the  series 
of  narrated  events,  coupled  with  a  certain  degree  of  antiquity  in  the 
poems,  being  the  principle  on  which  the  arrangement  called  the 
epic  cycle  was  based,  the  Hesiodic  poems  generally  were  excluded, 
not  from  any  preconceived  intention,  but  because  they  could  not 
be  brought  into  harmony  with  sufth  orderly  reading. 

What  were  the  particular  poems  which  it  comprised  we  cannot  now 
determine  with  exactness.  Welcker  arran^s  them  as  follows: 
Titanomachia,  Danais,  Amazonia  (or  A tthis),  ffidipodia,  Thebais(or 
expedition  of  Amphiaraus),  Epigoni  (or  Alkmseonis),  Minyas  (or 
Phokais).  Capture  of  (Echalia,  Cyprian  verses,  Iliad,  ^thiopis,  Lesser 
Iliad,  Iliupersis  or  the  taking  of  Troy,  Returns  of  the  Heroes, 
Odyssey,  and  Telegonia.  Wuellner,  Lange,  and  Mr.  Fynes  Clinton 
enlarge  the  list  of  cyclic  poemi.  still  further.  But  all  such  reconstruc- 
tions of  the  cycle  are  conjectural  and  destitute  of  authority.  The 
only  poems  which  we  can  affirm  on  positive  grounds  to  have  been 
comprehended  in  it,  are,  first,  the  scries  respecting  the  heroes  of 
Troy,  from  the  Cypria  to  the  Telegonia,  of  which  Proclus  lias  pre- 
served the  arguments,  and  which  includes  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey — 
next,  the  old  Thebais,  "which  is  expressly  termed  cyclic  in  order  to 
distinguish  it  from  the  poem  of  the  same  name  composed  by  Antim- 
achus.  In  regard  to  other  particular  compositions,  we  have  no  evi- 
dence to  guide  us,  either  for  admission  or  exclusion,  except  our  gen- 
eral views  as  to  the  scheme  upon  which  the  cycle  was  framed.  If 
my  idea  of  that  scheme  be  correct,  the  Alexandrine  critics  arranged 
therein  aU  their  old  epical  treasures  down  to  the  Telegonia^the 
good  as  well  as  the  bad ;  gold,  silver,  and  iron — provided  only  they 
could  be  pieced  in  with  the  narrative  series.  But  I  cannot  venture 
to  include,  as  Mr.  Clinton  does,  the  Europia,  the  Phoronis,  and  other 
poems  of  which  we  know  only  the  names,  because  it  is  uncertain 
whether  their  contents  were  such  as  to  fulfill  that  primary  condition. 
Nor  can  I  concur  with  him  in  thinking  that,  where  there  were  two 
or  more  poems  of  the  same  title  and  subject,  one  of  them  must 
necessarily  ha ve  been  adopted  into  the  cycle  to  the  exclusion  of  the 
others.  There  may  have  been  two  Theogonies,  or  two  Herakleias, 
both  comprehended  in  the  cycle;  the  purpose  being  (as  I  before 
remarked),  not  to  sift  the  better  from  the  worse,  but  to  determine 
some  fixed  order,  convenient  for  reading  and  reference,  amid  a 
multiplicity  of  scattered  compositions,  as  the  basis  of  a  new,  entire, 
and  corrected  edition. 
H.  G.  L— 12 
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Whatever  may  have  been  the  principle  on  which  the  cyclic  poems 
were  originally  strung  together,  they  are  all  now  lost,  except  those 
two  unrivaleddiamonds,  whose  brightnessj  dimming  all  the  rest,  has 
alone  sufficed  to  confer  imperishable  glory  even  upon  the  earliest 
phase  of  Grecian  life.  It  has  been  the  natural  privilege  of  the  Iliad 
and  Odyssey,  from  the  rise  of  Grecian  philology  down'to  the  present 
day,  to  provoke  an  intense  curiosity,  which,  even  in  the  historical 
and  literary  days  of  Greece,  there  were  no  assured  facts  to  satisfy. 
These  compositions  are  the  monuments  of  an  age  essentially  religious 
and  poetical,  but  essentially  also  unphilosophical,  unreflecting,  and 
unrecording.  The  nature  of  the  case^'orbids  our  having  any  authentic 
transmitted  knowledge  respecting  such  a  period;  and  the  lesson  must 
be  learned,  hard  and"  painful  though  it  be,  that  no  imaginable  reacU 
of  critical  acumen  will,  of  itself,  enable  us  to  discriminate  fancy 
from  reality,  in  the  absence  of  a  tolerable  stock  of  evidence. 
After  the  numberless  comments  and  acrimonious  controversies  to 
which  the  Homeric  poems  have  given  rise,  it  can  hardly  be  said  that 
any  of  the  points  originally  doubtful  have  obtained  a  solution  such 
as  to  command  universal  acquiescence.  To  glance  at  all  these  con- 
troversies, however  briefly,  would  far  transcend  the  limits  of  the 
present  work.  But  the  most  abridged  Grecian  history  would  be 
incomplete  without  some  inquiry  respecting  the  poet  (so  the  Greek 
critics  in  their  veneration  denominated  Homer),  and  the  productions 
which  pass  now,  or  have  heretofore  passed,  under  his  name. 

Who  or  what  was  Homer?  What  date  is  to  be  assigned  to  him? 
What  were  his  compositions? 

A  person  putting  these  questions  to  Greeks  of  different  towns  and 
ages  would  have  obtained  answers  widely  discrepant  and  contra- 
dictory. Since  the  invaluable  labors  of  Aristarchus  and  the  other 
Alexandrine  critics  on  the  text  of  the  Iliad  and  Odvssey,  it  has 
indeed  been  customary  to  regard  those  two  (putting  aside  the  hymns 
and  a  few  other  minor  poems)"  as  being  the  onl^  genuine  Homeric 
compositions;  and  the  literary  men  called  Chorizontes,  or  the  sepa- 
rators, at  the  head  of  whom  were  Xenon  and  Hellanikus,  endeavored 
still  farther  to  reduce  the  number  by  disconnecting  the  Iliad  and 
Odyssey,  and  pointing  out  that  both  could  not  be  the  work  of  the 
same  author.  Throughout  the  whole  course  of  Grecian  antiquity, 
the  Iliad  and  the  Odyssey  and  the  hymns  have  been  received  as 
Homeric.  But  if  w^e  go  back  to  the  time  of  Herodotus,  or  still 
earlier,  we  find  that  several  other  epics  also  were  ascribed  to  Homer, 
and  there  were  not  wanting  critics  earlier  than  the  Alexandrine 
age,  who  regarded  the  whole  epic  cycle,  together  with  the  satuical 
poem  called  Margites,  the  Batrachomyomachia,  and  other  smaller 
pieces,  as  Homeric  works.  The  cychc  Thebais  and  the  Epigoni 
(whether  they  be  two  separate  poems,  or  the  latter  a  second  part  of 
the  former)  were  in  early  days  currently  ascribed  to  Homer.  The 
game  was  the  case  with  the  Cyprian  verses.    Some  even  attributed  to 
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him  several  other  poems — the  Capture  of  (Echalia,  the  Lesser  Iliad, 
the  Phokals,  and  the  Amazonia.  The  title  of  the  poem  called 
Thebais  to  be  styled  Homeric  depends  upon  evidence  more  ancient 
than  any  which  can  be  produced  to  authenticate  the  Iliad  and  the 
Odyssey;  for  Kallinus,  the  ancient  elegiac  poet(B.c.  640),  mentioned 
Homer  its  the  author  of  it;  and  his  opinion  was  shared  by  many  other 
competent  judges.  From  the  remarkable  description  given  by  Herod- 
otus of  the  expulsion  of  the  rhapsodes  from  Sikyon,  by  the  despot 
Kleisthenes,  in  the  time  of  Solon  (about  B.C.  580),  we  may  form  a 
probable  judgment  that  the  Thebais  and  the  Epigoni  were  then  rhap- 
sodized at  Sikyon  as  Homeric  productions.  And  it  is  clear  from  the 
language  of  Herodotus  that  in  his  time  the  general  opinion  ascribed 
to  Homer  both  the  Cyprian  verses  and  the  Epigoni,  though  he  him- 
self dissents.  In  spite  of  such  dissent,  however,  tha,t  historian  must 
have  conceived  the  names  of  Homer  and  H6siod  to  be  nearly  co-ex- 
tensive with  the  whole  of  the  ancient  epic,  otherwise  he  would  hardly 
have  delivered  his  memorable  judgment  that  they  two  w^ere  the 
f ramers  of  Grecian  theo^ony. 

That  many  different  cities  laid  claim  to  the  birth  of  Homer  (seveu 
is  rather  below  the  truth,  and  Smyrna  and  Chios  are  the  most  prom- 
inent among  them)  is  well  known,  and  most  of  them  had  legends  to 
tell  respecting  his  romantic  parentage,  his  alleged  blindness,  and  hia 
life  of  an  itinerant  bard  acquainted  with  poverty  and  sorrow.  The 
discrepancies  of  statement  respecting  the  date  oi  his  reputed  exist- 
ence are  no  less  worthy  of  remark;  for  out  of  the  eight  different 
epochs  assigned  to  him,  the  oldest  differs  from  the  most  recent  by  a 
period  of  460  years . 

Thus  conflicting  would  have  been  the  answers  returned  in  different 
portions  of  the  Grecian  world  to  any  questions  respecting  the  person 
of  Homer.  But  there  were  a  poetical  gens  (fraternity  or  guild)  in 
the  Ionic  island  of  Chios,  who,  if  the  question  had  been  put  to  them, 
would  have  answered  in  another  manner.  To  them  Homer^was  not 
a  mere  antecedent  man,  of  kindred  nature  with  themselves,  but  a 
divine  or  semi-divine  eponymus  and  progenitor,  whom  they  wor- 
shiped in  their'  ^ntile  sacrifices,  and  in  whose  ascendent  name  and 
glory  the  individuality  of  every  member  of  the  gens  was  merged. 
The  condpositions  of  eadli  separate  Homerid,  or  the  combined  efforts 
of  many  of  them  in  conjunction,  w^ere  the  works  of  Homer:  the 
name  of  the  individual  bard  perishes  and  his  authorship  is  forgotten, 
but  the  common  gentile  father  lives  and  grows  in  renown,  from  gen- 
eration to  generation,  bv  the  genius  of  his  self -renewing  sons. 

Such  was  the  conception  entertained  of  Homer  by  the  poetical 
gens  called  Homeridse  or  Homerids;  and  in  the  general  obscurity  of 
the  whole  case,  I  lean  toward  it  as  the  most  plausible  conception. 
Homer  is  not  only  the  reputed  author  of  the  various  compositions 
emanating  from  the  gentile  members,  but  also  the  recipient  of  the 
many  different  legends  and  of  the  divine  genealogy,  which  it  pleases 
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their  imaginatirtn  t6  confer  iipon  him.  Such  manufacture  of  fictitious 
personality,  and  such  perfect  incorporation  of  the  entities  of  religion 
and  fancy  with  the  real  world,  is  a  process  familiar  and  even  habit- 
ual in  the  retrospective  vision  of  the  Greeks.  • 

It  is  to  be  remarked  that  the  poetical  gens  here  brought  to  view, 
the  Homerids,  are  of  indisputabfe  authenticity.  Their  existence  and 
their  considerations  were  maintained  down  to  the  historical  times  in 
the  island  of  Chios.  If  the  Homerids  were  still  conspicuous  even  in 
the  days  of  Akusilaus,  Pindar,  Hellanikus,  and  Plato,  when  their 
productive  invention  had  ceased,  and  when  they  had  become  only 
guardiiins  and  distributors,  in  common  with  others,  of  the  treasures 
bequeathed  by  their  predecessors — far  more  exalted  must  their  j>osi- 
tion  have  been  three  centuries  before,  while  they  were  still  inspired 
creators  of  epic  novelty,  and  when  the  absence  of  writing  assured  to 
them  the  undisputed  monopoly  of  their  own  compositions. 

Hbmer,  then,  is  no  individual  man,  but  the  divine  or  heroic  fathejr 
(the  ideas  of  worship  and  ancestry  coalescing,  as  they  constantly  did 
in  the  Grecian  mind)  of  the  gentile  Homerids,  and  he  is  the  author  of 
the  Thebais,  the  Epigoni,  the  Cyprian  verses,  the  Procenis  or  Hymns, 
and  other  poems  in  the  sanie  sense  in  which  he  is  the  author  of  the 
Iliad  and  Odyssey — assuming  that  these  various  compositions  eman- 
ate, as  perhaps  they  may,  from  diiBferent  individuals  numbered 
*  among  the  Homerids.  But  this  disallowance  of  the  historical  person- 
ality of  Homer  is  quite  distinct  from  the  question,  with  which  it  has 
been  often  confounded,  whether  the  Iliad  and  Odj^ssey  are  originally 
entire  poems,  and  whether  by  one  author  or  otherwise.  To  us,  the 
name  of  Homer  means  these  two  poems,  and  little  else:  we  desire  to 
know  as  much  as  can  be  learnt  respecting  their  date,  their  original 
composition,  their  preservation,  and  their  mode  of  cdmmimication 
to  the  public.  All  these  questions  are  more  or  less  complicated  one 
with  th§  other. 

Concerning  the  date  of  the  poems,  we  have  no  other  information 
except  the  various  affirmations,  respecting  the  age  of  Homer,  which 
differ  among  themselves  <as  I  have  before  observed)  by  an  interval  of 
460  years,  and  which  for  the  most  part  determine  the  date  of  Homer 
by  reference  to  some  other  event,  itself  fabulous  and  unauthenti- 
cated — such  as  the  Trojan  war,  the  return  of  the  Herakleids,  or  the 
Ionic  migration.  Krates  placed  Homer  earlier  than  the  return  of 
/the  Herakleids  and  less  than  eighty  years  after  the  Trojan  war: 
■  Eratostheness  put  him  100  years  after  the  Trojan  war:  Aristotle,  Aris- 
tarchus,  and  Castor  made  his  birth  contemporaiy  with  the  lonio 
migration,  while  Apollodorus  brings  him  down  to  100  years  after 
that  event,  or  240  years  after  the  taking  of  Troy.  Thucydides 
assigns  to  him  a  date  much  subsequent  to  the  Trojan  war.  On  the 
other  hand,  Theopompus  and  Euphorion  refer  his  age  to  the  far 
more  recent  period  of  the  Lydian  kingG  jrges(OI.  18-23,  B.C.  708-688), 
and  put  him  600  years  after  the  Trojan  epoch.     What  were  the 
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grounds  of  these  various  conjectures,  we  do  not  know,  though,  in 
the  statements  of  Krates  and  Ei-atosthenes,  we  maj  pretty  well 
divine.  But  the  oldest  dictum  preserved  to  us  respecting  the  date  of 
Homer — meaning  thereby  the  date  of  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey — appears 
to  me  at  the  same  time  the  most  credible,  and  the  most  consistent 
with  the  general  history  of  the  ancient  epic.  Herodotus  places 
Homer  400  yeai*s  before  himself;  taking  his  departure,  not  from  any 
fabulous  event,  but  from  a  point  of  real  and  authentic  time.  Four 
,  centuries  anterior  to  Herodotus  would  be  a  period  commencing  with 
'  800  B.C. ;  so  that  the  composition  of  the  Homeric  poems  would  thus 
fall  in  a  space  betweeu  850  and  800  B.C.  We  may  gather  from  the 
•language  of  Herodotus  that  this  was  his  own  3udgment,"opposed  to  a 
cuiTeut  opinion  which  assigned  the  poet  to  an  earlier  epoch. 

To  place  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  at  some  periods  between  850  b.c. 
and  776  B.C.,  appears  to  me  more  probable  than  any  other  date, 
anterior  or  posterior — more  probable  than  the  latter,  because  we  are 
Justified  in  believing  these  two  poems  to  be  older  than  Arktinus,  who 
comes  shortly  after  the  first  Olympiad — more  probable  than  the 
former,  because  the  farther  we  push  the  poems  back,  the  more 
do  we  enhance  the  wonder  of  their  preservation,  already  sufficiently 
•great,  down  from  such  an  age  and  society  to  the  historical  times. 

The  mode  in  which  these  poems,  and  indeed  all  poems,  epic  as 
well  a^  lyric,  down  to  the  age  (probably)  of  Pei  si  stratus,  were  circu- 
lated and  brought  to  bear  upon  the  public,  deserves  particular  atten- 
tion. They  were  not  read  by  individuals  alone  and  apart,  but  sung 
or  recited  at  festivals  or  to  assembled  companies.  This  seems  to  be 
one  of  the  few  undisputed  facts  with  regard  to  the  great  poet:  for 
even  those  who  maintain  that  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  were  preserved 
by,  means  of  writing,  seldom  contend  that  they  were  read. 

In  appreciating  the  effect  of  the  poems,  we  must  always  take 
account  of  this  great  difference  between  early  -Greece  and  our  own 
times — ^between  the  congi-egation  mustered  at  a  solemn  festival,  stimu- 
lated by  community  of  sympathy,  listening  to  a  measured  and  musi- 
cal recital  from  the  lips  of  trained  bards  or  rhapsodes,  whose  matter 
"was  supposed  to  have  been  inspired  by  the  Muse — and  the  solitary 
reader  with  a  manuscript  before  liim ;  such  manuscript  being,  down  to 
a  very  late  period  in  Greek  literature,  indifferently  written,  without 
division  into  parts  and  without  marks  of  punctuation.  As  in  the 
case  of  dramatic  performances  in  all  ages,  so  in  that  of  the  early 
Grecian  epic — a  very  large  proportion  of  its  impressive  effect  was 
derived  from  the  talent  of  the  reciter  and  the  force  of  the  general 
accompaniments,  and  would  have  disappeared  altogether  in  solitary 
reading.  Originally  the  bard  sung  his  own  epical  narrative  com- 
mencing with  a  procemium  or  hymn  to  one  of  the  gods:  his  profession 
•was  separate  and  special,  like  that  of  the  carpenter,  the  leech,  or  the 
prophet:  his  manner  and  enunciation  must  have  required  particular 
training  no  less  than  his  imaginative  faculty.    His  character  presents 
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itself  in  the  Odyssey  as  one  liighhr  esteemed;  and  in  the  Iliad,  even 
Achilles  does  not  disdain  to  toucu  the  lyre  with  his  own  hands,  and 
to  sing  heroic  deeds.  Not  only  did  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey,  and  the 
poems  embodied  in  the  epic,  cycle,  produce  all  their  impression  and 
gain  all  their  renown  by  this  process  of  oral  delivery,  but  even  the 
lyric  and  choric  poets  who  succeeded  them  were  known  and  felt  in 
the  same  way  by  the  general  public,  even  after  the  full  establishment 
of  habits  of  reading  among  lettered  men.  While  in  the  case  of  the 
epic,  the  recitation  or  singing  had  been  extremely  simple  and  the 
measure  comparatively  little  diversified,  with  no  other  accompani- 
ment than  that  of  the  four-stringed  harp— all  the  variations  superin- 

'  duced  upon  the  original  hexameter,  beginning  with  the  pentameter 
and  iambus,  and  proceeding  step  by  step  to  the  complicated  strophes 
of  Pindar  and  the  tragic  writers,  still  ieft  the  general  effect  of  the 
poetry  greatl^r  dependent  upon  voice  and  accompaniments  and 
pointedly  distinguished  from  mere  solitary  reading  of  the  words. 
And  in  the  dramatic  poetry,  the  last  in  order  of  time,  the  declamation 
and  gesture  of  the  speaking  actor  alternated  with  the  song  and  dance 
of  the  chorus,  and  with  the  instruments  of  musicians,  the  whole 
being  set  off-  by  imposing  visible  decorations.  Now  both  dramatic 
effect  and  song  are  familiar  in  modern  times,  so  that  every  man 
knows  the  difference  between  reading  the  words  and  hearing  them 
under  the  appropriate  circumstances:  but  poetry,  as  such,  is,  and 
has  now  long  been,  so  exclusively  enjoyed  by  reading,  that  it  re- 
quires an  especial  memento  to  bring  us  back  to  the  time  when  the 
Iliad  and  Odyssey  were  addressed  only  to  the  ear  and  feelings  of  a 
promiscuous  and  sympathizing  multitude.  Readers  there  were  none, 
at  least  until  the  century  preceding  Solon  and  PeisistratUs:  from  that 
time  forward,  they  gradually  increased  both  in  number  and  influence; 
though  doubtless  small,  even  in  the  most  literary  period  of  Greece, 
as  compared  with  modern  European  society.  So  far  as  the  produc- 
tion of  beautiful  epic  poetry  was  concerned,  however,  the  select 
body  of  instructed  readers  furnished  a  less  potent  stimulus  than  the 
unlettered  and  listening  crowd  of  the  earlier  periods.  The  poems  of 
Choerilus  and  Antimachus,  toward  the  close  of  the  Peloponnesian 
war,  though  admired  by  erudite  men,  never  acquired  popularity; 
and  the  Emperor  Hadrian  failed  in  his  attempt  to  bring  the  latter 
poet  into  fashion  at  the  expense  of  Homer. 

It  will  be  seen  by  what  has  been  here  stated,  that  that  class  of  men, , 
who  formed  the  medium  of  communication  between  the  verse  and ' 
the  ear,  were   of  the  highest  importance  in  the   ancient    world 

'  and  especially  in  the  earlier  periods  of  its  career — the  bards  anc 
rhapsodes  for  the  epic,  the  singers  for  the  lyric,  the  actors  and  singers 
jointly  with  the  dancers  for  the  chorus  and  drama.  The  lyric  and 
dramatic  poets  taught  with  their  own  lips  the  delivery  of  their  com- 
positions, and  so  prominently  did  this  business  of  teaching  present 
Itself  to  the  view  of  the  public,  that  the  name  Didaskalia,  by  which 
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the  dramatic  exhibition  was  commonly  designated,  derived  from 
thence  its  origin. 

Among  the  number  of  rhapsodes  who  frequented  the  festivals  at  a 
time  wiien  Grecian  cities  were  multiplied  and  easy  of  access,  for  the 
recitation  of  the  ancient  epic,  there  must  have  been  of  course  great  dif- 
ferences of  excellence;  but  that  the  more  considerable  individuals  of 
llie  class  were  elaborately  trained  and  higlily  accomplished  in  the  exer- 
cise of  their  profession,  we  mav  assume  as  certain.  But  it  happens  that 
.  Sokrates  with  his  two  pupils  Plato  and  Xenophon  speak  contemptu- 
ously of  their  merits,  and  many  persons  have  been  disposed,  some- 
what too  readily,  to  admit  this  sentence  of  condemnation  as  conclu- 
sive, without  taking  account  of  the  point  of  view  from  which  it  was 
delivered.  These  philosophers  considered  Homer  and  other  poets 
with  a  view  to  instruction,  ethical  doctrine,  and  virtuous  practice: 
they  analyzed  the  characters  whom  the  poet  described,  sifted  the 
value  of  the  lessons  conveyed,  aud  often  struggled  to  discover  a 
hidden  meaning,  where  tliey  disapproved  that  which  was  apparent. 
When  thejr  found  a  man  like  the  rhapsode,  who  professed  to  impress 
the  Homeric  narrative  upon  an  audience,  and  yet  either  never  meddled 
at  all,  or  meddlod  unsuccessfully,  with  the  business  of  exposition, 
they  treated  him  with  contempt;  indeed  Sokrates  depreciates  the 
poets  themselves  much  upon  the  principle,  as  dealing  with  matters 
of  which  tliey  could  render  no  rational  account.  It  was  also  the 
habit  of  Plato  and  Xenophon  to  disparage  generally  professional  ex- 
ertion of  talent  for  the  purpose  of  gaining  a  livelihood,  contrasting 
it  often  in  an  indelicate  manner  with  the  gratuitous  teaching  and 
ostentatious  poverty  of  their  master.  But  we  are  not  warranted  in 
judging  the  rhapsodes  by  such  a  standard.  Though  they  were  not 
philosophers  or  moralists,  it  was  their  province — and  it  had  been  so, 
long  before  the  philosophical  point  of  view  was  opened — to  bring 
their  poet  home  to  the  bosoms  aud  emotions' of  an  assembled  crowd, 
and  to  penetrate  themselves  with  his  meaning  so  far  as  was  suitable 
for  that  purpose,  adapting  to  it  the  appropriate  graces  of  action  and 
intonation.  In  this  their  genuine  task  they  were  valuable  members 
of  the  Grecian  community,  and  seemed  to  have  possessed  all  the 
qualities  necessary  for  success. 

These  rhapsodes,  the  successors  of  the  primitive  Aoedi  or  Bards, 
seem  to  have  been  distinguished  from  them  by  the  discontinuance  of 
» all  musical  accompaniment.  Originally  the  bard  sung,  enlivening 
the  song  with  occasional  touches  of  the  simple  four-stringed  harp: 
his  successor  the  rhapsode,  recited,  holding  in  his  hand  nothing  but 
a  branch  of  laurel,  and  depending  for  effect  upon  voice  and  manner, 
— a  species  of  musical  and  rhythmical  declamation,  which  gradually 
increased  in  vehement  emphasis  and  gesticulation  until  it  approached 
to  that  of  the  dramatic  actor.  At  what  time  this  change  took  place, 
or  whether  the  two  different  modes  of  enunciating  the  ancient  epic 
may  for  a  certain  period  have  gone  on  simultaneously,  we  have  no . 
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means  of  determining.  Hesiod  receives  from  the  muses  a  branch  of 
hiurel,  as  a  token  of  his  ordination  into  their  service,  which  marks 
him  for  a  rhapsode;  while  the  ancient  bard  with  his  harp  is  still 
recognized  in  tlie  Homeric  Hymn  to  tlie  Delian  Apollo,  ns  efficicBt 
and  popular  at  the  Pauionic  festivals  in  the  island  of  Delos.  Per- 
haps the  improvements  made  in  the  harps,  to  which  three  strings,  in 
addition  to  tbe  original  four,  were  attached  bv  Terpander  (b.c.  660), 
and  the  growing  complication  of  instrumental  music  generally,  may 
have  contribuled  to  discredit  the  primitive  accompaniment,  aacl  thus 
to  promote  tlie  practice  of  recital:  the  story,  that  Terpander  himsilf 
composed  music  not  only  for  hexameter  poems  of  his  own,  but  also  J 
for  those  of  Homer,  seems  to  indicate  that  the  music  which  pre- 
ceded him  was  ceasing  to  find  favor.  By  whatever  steps  the  change 
from  the  bard  to  the  rhapsode  took  place,  certain  it  is  that  before  the 
time  of  Solon,  the  latter  was  the  recognized  and  exclusive  organ  of 
tbe  old  epic;  sometimes  in  short  fragments  before  private  com^ 
panics,  by  single  rhapsodes— sometimes  several  rhapsodes  m  continu- 
ous succession  at  a  public  festival. 

Respecting  the  mode  in  which  the  Homeric  poem§  were  preserved, 
during  tbe  two  centuries  (or,  as  some  think,, longer  interval)  betweea 
their  original  composition  and  the  period  shortly  preceding  Solon — 
and  respecting  their  original  composition  and  subt-e^uent  diangcfr-r 
there  are  wide  differences  of  opinion  among  able  critics.  Were  they 
preserved  with,  or  without,  being  written?  Was  the  Iliad  originally 
composed  as  one  poem,  and  the  Odyssey  in  like  manner,  or  is  each  of 
them  an  aggregation  of  parts  originally  self-existent  and  unconnected? 
Was  the  authorship  of  each  poem  single-headed  or  many-headed? 

Either  tacitly  or  explicitly,  these  questions  have  been  generally 
coupled  together  and  discussed  with  reference  to  each  other,  by 
inquiries  into  the  Homeric  poems;  though  Mr.  Payne  Knight's  Pro* 
legomena  have  the  merit  of  keeping  them  distinct.  Half  a  century 
ago,  the  acute  and  valuable  Prolegomena  of  F.  A.  Wolf,  turning  to 
account  the  Venetian  Scholia  which  had  then  been  recently  published, 
first  opened  philosophical  discussion  as  to  the  history  of  the 
Homeric  text.  A  considerable  part  of  that  dissertation  (though  by 
no  means  the  whole)  is  employed  in  vindicating  the  position,  pre- 
viously announced  by  Bentley  among  others,  that  the  separate  con- 
stituent poi'tions  of  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  had  not  been  cemented 
together  into  any  compact  body  and  unchangeable  order  until  the 
days  of  Peisistratus,  in  the  sixth  century  betore  Christ.  As  a  step^ 
toward  that  conclusion,  Wolf  maintained  that  no  written  copies  of 
either  poem  could  be  shown  to  have  existed  during  the  earlier  times 
to  which  their  composition  is  refeiTed— and  that  without  writing, 
neither  the  perfect  symmetry  of  so  complicated  a  work  could  have 
been  originally  conceived  by  any  i)oet,  nor,  if  reahzed  by  him, 
transmitted  with  assurance  to  posterity.  The  absence  of  easy,  ^nd 
convenient  writing,  such  as  must  be  indispensably  supposed  for  ioi^ 
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manuscripts,  among  the  early  Greeks,  was  thus  one  of*  the  points  in 
Wolfs  case  against  tlie  primitive  integrity  of  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey. 
By  Kitzsch  and  other  leading  opponents  of  Wolf,  the  connection  of 
l^e  one  with  the  other  seems  to  have  been  accepted  as  he  originally 
put  it,  andf  it  has  been  considered  incumbent  on  those,  who  defended 
the  ancient  aggregate  cliaracter  of  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey,  to  main- 
tain that  they  were  written  poems  from  tlie  beginning. 

To  me  it  appears  that  the  architectonic  functions  ascribed  by  Wolf 
to  Peisistratus  and  his  associates  in  reference  to  the  Homeric  poems, 
are  nowise  admissible.  But  much  would  undoubtedly  be  gained 
toward  that  view  of  the  question,  if  it  could  be  shown  that  in  order 
to  controvert  it,  we  were  driven  to  the  necessity  of  admitting  long 
written  poems  in  the  ninth  century  before  the  Christian  era.  Few 
\liings,  in  my  opinion,  dan  be  more  improbable:  and  Mr,  Payne 
Knight,  opposed  as  he  is  to  the  Wolfian  hypothesis,  admits  this"  no 
less  than  Wolf  himself.  The  traces  of  writmg  in  Greece,  even  in  the 
seventh  century  before  the  Christian  era,  are  exceedingly  trifling. 
We  have  no  remaining  inscription  earlier  than  the  40th  Olympiad, 
And  the  early  inscriptions  are  rude  and  unskillfully  executed:  nor 
can  we  even  assure  ourselves  whether  Archilochus,  Simonides  of 
Amorgus,  Kallinus,  Tyrtseus,  Xanthus,  and  the  other  early  elegiac 
and  lyric  poets,  committed  their  compositions  to  writing,  or  at  what 
time  the  practice  of  doing  so  became  familiar.  The  first  positive 
ground,  which  authorizes  us  to  presume  the  ^existence  of  a  manu- 
script of  Homer,  is  in  the  famous  ordinance  of  Solon  with  regard  to 
the  rhapsodes  at  the  Panathensea;  but  for  what  length  of  time,  pre- 
viously, manuscripts  had  existed,  we  are  unable  to  say. 

Those  who  maintain  the  Homeric  poems  to  have  been  written 
from  the  beginning,  rest  their  case,  not  upon  positive  proofs — nor 
yet  upon  the  existing  habits  of  society  with  regard  to  poetry,  for 
they  admit  generally  that  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  were  not  read,  but 
recited  and  heard — but  upon  tne  supposed  neccssit}'-  that  there  must 
have  been  manuscripts,  to  insure  the  preservation  of  the  poems,— 
the  unassisted  memory  of  reciters  being  neither  sufficient  nor  trust- 
worthy. But  here  we  only  escape  a  smaller  difficulty  by  running 
into  a  greater;  for  the  existence  of  trained  bards,  gifted  with  ex- 
traordinary memory,  is  far  less  astonishing  than  that  of  long  manu- 
scripts in  an  age  essentially  non-reading  and  non-writing,  and  when 
even  suitable  instruments  and  materials  for  the  process  are  not  obvi- 
ous. Moreover,  there ,4s  a  strong  positive  reason  for  believing  that 
the  bard  was  under  no  necessity  of  refreshing  his  memory  by  con- 
sulting a  manuscript.  For  if  such  had  been  the  fact,  blindness 
"would  have  been  a  disqualification  for  the  profession,  which  we 
know  that  it  was  not:  as  well  from  the  example  of  Demodokus 
in  the  Odyssey,  as  from  that  of  the  blind  bard  o.f  Chios,  in  the  Hymn 
to  the  Delian  Apollo,  whom  Thucydides,  as  well  as  the  general 
tenor  of  Grecian  legend,  identifies  with  Homer  himself.    The  author 
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of  tlmt  hymn,  be  lie  who  he  may,  could  never  have  described  a  blind 
man  as  attaining  the  utmost  perfection  in  his  art,  if  he  had  been 
conscious  that  the  memory  of  the  bard  was  only  maintained  by  con- 
stant reference  to  the  manuscript  in  his  chest. 

Nor  will  it  be  found,  after  all,  that  the  effort  of  memory  required 
eithe**  from  bards  or  rhapsodes,  even  for  the  longest  of  these  old 
epic  poems, — though  doubtless  great, — was  at  all  superhuman. 
Taking  the  case  with  reference  to  the  entire  Iliad  and  Odyssey,  we 
know  that  there  were  educated  gentlemen  at  Athens  who  could 
repeat  l?otb  poems  by  heart :  but  in  the  professional  recitations,  we 
are  not  to  imagine  that  the  same  person  did  go  through  the  whole: 
the  recitation  was  essentially  a  joint  undertaking,  and  the  rhapsodes 
who  visited  a  fesftival  would  naturally  understand  among  themselves 
which  part  of  the  poem  should  devolve  upon  each  particular  in- 
dividual. Under  such  circumstances,  and  with  such  means  of  pre- 
paration beforehand,  the  quantity  of  verse  which  a  rhapsode  could 
deliver  would  be  measured,  not,  so  much  by  the  exhaustion  of  his 
memory,  as  by  the  physical  suflBciency  of  his  voice,  having  reference 
to  the  sonorous,  emphatic,  and  rhythmical  pronunciation  required 
from  him. 

But  what  guarantee  have  we  for  the  exact  transmission  of  the  text 
for  a  space  of  two  centuries  by  simply  oral  means?  It  may  be 
replied  that  oral  transmission  would  hand  down  the  text  as  exactly 
as  in  point  of  fact  it^  was  handed  down.  The  great  lines  of  each 
poem — the  order  of  pbrts — the  vein  of  Homeric  feeling  and  the  gen- 
eral style  of  locution,  and  for  the  most  part,  the  true  words — would 
bemamtained:  for  the  professional  training  of  the  rhapsode,  over 
and  above  the  precision  of  his  actual  memoiy,  would  tend  to 
Homerize  his  mind  (if  the  expression  may  be  permitted),  and  to 
restrain  him  within  this  magic  circle.  On  the  other  hand,  in  respect 
to  the  details  of  the  text,  we  should  expect  that  there  would  be  wide 
differences  and  numerous  inaccuracies:  and  so  there  really  were,  as 
the  records  contained  in  the  Scholia,  together  wilh  the  passages  cited 
in  ancient  authors,  but  not  found  in  our  Homeric  tpxt,  abundantly 
testify. 

Moreover  the  state  of  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  in  respect  to  the  letter 
called  the  Digamma  affords  a  proof  that  they  were  recited  for  a  con- 
siderable period  before  they  were  committed  to  writing,  insomuch 
that  the  oral  pronunciation  underwent  during  the  interval  a  sensible 
change.  At  the  time  when  these  poems  were  composed,  the 
digamma  was  an  effective  consonant,  and  figured  as  such  in  the 
structure  of  the  verse:  at  the  time  when  they  were  committed  to 
writing,  it  had  ceased  to  be  pronounced,  and  therefore  never  found  a 
place  in  any  of  the  manuscripts — insomuch  that  the  Alexandrine 
critics,  though  they  knew  of  its  existence  in  the  much  later  poems  of 
Alkseus  and  Sappho,  never  recognized  it  in  Homer.  The  hiatus,  and 
the  various  perplexities  of  meter,  occasioned  by  the  loss  of  the 
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digamma,  were  corrected  by  different  grammatical  stratagems.  But 
the  whole  history  of  this  lost  letter  is  very  curious,  and  is  rendered 
intelligible  only  by  the  supposition  that  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey 
belonged  for  a  wide  space  of  time  to  the  memory,  the  voice  and  the 
ear,  exclusively. 

At  what  period  these  poems,  or  indeed  any  other  Greek  poems, 
first  began  to  be  written,  must  be  matter  of  conjecture,  though  there 
is  ground  for  assurance  that  it  was  before  the  time  of  Solon.  If  in 
the  absence  of  evidence  we  may  venture  upon  naming  any  more 
determinate  period,  the  question  at  once  suggests  itself,  what  were 
the  purposes  which  in  that  stage  of  society,  a  manuscript  at  its  first 
commencement  must  have  been  intended  to  answer?  For  whom 
was  a  written  Iliad  necessary?  Not  for  the  rhapsodes;  for  with 
them  it  was  not  only  planted  in  the  memory,  but  also  interwoven 
with  the  feelings,  and  conceived  in  conjunction  with  all  those 
flexions  and  intonations  of  voice,  pauses  and  other  oral  artifices, 
which  were  required  for  emphatic  delivery,  and  which  the  naked 
manuscript  could  never  reproduce.  Not  for  the  general  public — they 
were  accustomed  to  receive  it  with  its  rhapsodic  delivery,  and  with 
its  accompaniments  of  a  solemn  and  crowded  festival.  The  only 
persons  for  whom  the  written  Iliad  would  be  suitable,  would  be  a 
select  few;  studious  and  curious  men — a  class  of  readers,  capable  of 
analyzing  the  complicated  emotions  which  they  had  experienced  as 
hearers  in  the  crowd,  and  who  would  on  perusing  the  written  words 
realize  in  their  imaginations  a  sensible  portion  of  the  impression  com- 
municated by  the  reciter. 

Incredible  as  the  statement  may  seem  in  an  age  like  the  present, 
there  is  in'  all  early  societies,  and  there  was  in  early  Greece,  a  time 
when  no  such  reading  class  existed.  If  we  could  discover  at  what 
time  such  a  class  first  began  to  be  formed,  we  should  be  able  to  make 
a  guess  at  the  time  when  the  old  epic  poems  were  first  committed  to 
writing.  Now  the  period  which  may  with  the  greatest  probability 
be  fixed  upon  as  having  first  witnessed  the  formation  even  of  the 
narrowest  reading  class  m  Greece,  is  the  middle  of  the  seventh  cen- 
tury before  the  Christian  era  (b.c.  660  to  b.c.  630), — the  age  of  Ter- 
pander,  K^llinus,  Archilochus,  Simonides  of  Amorgus,  etc.  I 
ground  this  supposition  on  Ihe  change  then  operated  in  the  character 
and  tendencies  of  Grecian  poetry  and  music, — the  elegiac  and  iam- 
bic measures  having  been  introduced  as  rivals  to  the  primitive  hexa- 
meter, and  poetical  compositions  having  been  transferred  from  the 
epical  past  to  tlie  affairs  of  present  and  real  life.  Such  a  change ' 
was  important  at  a  time  when  poetry  waS  the  only  known  mode  of 
publication  (to  use  a  modern  phrase  not  altogether  suitable,  yet  the 
nearest  approaching  to  the  sense).  It  argued  a  new  way  of  looking 
at  the  old  epical  treasures  of  the  people,  as  well  as  a  thirst  for  new 
poetical  effect;  and  the  men  who  stood  forward  in  it  may  well  be 
considered  as  desirous  to  study,  and  competent  to  criticise,  from 
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their  own  individual  point  of  view,  the  written  words  of  the  Homeria 
rhapsodes,  just  as  we  are  told  that  Kallinus  both  noticed  and  eulo- 
gized the  Thebais  as  the  production  of  Homer.  There  seems,  there- 
fore, ground  for  conjecturing  that  (for  the  use  of  this  newly -formed 
and  important  but  very  narrow  class)  manuscripts  of  the  Homeric 
poems  and  other  old  epics— the  Thebais  and  the  Cypria  as  well  as 
the  Iliad  and  the  Odyssey — began  to  be  compiled  toward  the  mid- 
dle of  the  seventh  century  b.c.  :  and  the  opening  of  Egypt  to  Grecian 
commerce,  which  took  place  about  the  same  period,  would  furnisli 
increased  facilities  for  obtaining  the  requisite  papyrus  to  write  upon. 
A  reading  class,  when  once  formed,  would  doubtless  slowly  increase, 
and  the  number  of  manuscripts  along  with  it;  so  that  before  the 
time  of  Solon,  fifty  years  afterward,  both  readers  and  manuscripts, 
though  still  comparatively  few,  might  have  attained  a  certain  recog- 
nized authority,  and  formed  a  tribunal  of  reference,  against  the 
carelessness  of  individual  rhapsodes. 

We  may,  I  think,  consider  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  to  have  been 
preserved  without  the  aid  of  writing  for  a  period  near  upon  two 
centuries.  But  is  it  true,  as  Wolf  imagined,  and  as  other  able  critics 
have  imagined  also,  that  the  sejDarate  poitions  of  which  these  twor 
poems  are  composed  were  originally  distinct  epical  ^jallads,  each 
constituting  a  separate  whole  and  intended  for  separate  recitation? 
Is  it  true  that  they  had  not  only  no  common  author,  but  originnlly 
neither  common  purpose  nor  fixed  order,  and  that  their  first  perma- 
nent arrangement  and  integration  was  delayed  for  three  centuries, 
and  accomplished  at  last  only  by  the  taste  of  Peisistratus  conj[oined' 
with  various  lettered  friends? 

This  hypothesis — to  which  the  genius  of  Wolf  first  gave  celebrity, 
but  which  has  been  since  enforced  niore  in  detail  by  others,  especially 
by  William  Mtlller  and  Lachmann — appears  to  me  not  only  unsuiH 
ported  by  any  su^cient  testimony,  but  also  opposed  to  other  testi- 
mony as  well  as  to  a  strong  force  of  internal  probability.  The 
authorities  quoted  by  Wolf  are  Josephus,  Cicero,  apd  Pausanias: 
Josephus  mentions  nothing  about  Peisistratus,  but  merely  states 
(what  we  may  accept  as  the  probable  fact)  that  the  Homeric  poems 
were  originally  unwritten,  and  preserved  only  in  songs  or  recitations, 
from  which  they  were  at  a  subsequent  period  put  intowwtine:  hence 
many  of  the  discrepancies  in  the  text.  On  the  other  hand,  Cicero 
and  Pausanias  go  farther,  and  affirm  that  Peisistratus  both  collected 
and  arranged  in  the  existing  order  the  rhapsodies  of  the  Iliad  and 
Odyssey  (implied  as  poems  originally  entire  and  subsequently  broken 
into  pieces),  which  he  found  partly  confused  and  partly  isolated 
from  each  other — each  part  being  then  remembered  only  in  its  own 
portion  of  the  Grecian  world.  Respecting  Hipparchus,  the  son  of 
Peisistratus,  too,  we  are  told  in  the  Pseudo- Platonic  dialogue  which 
bears  his  name,  that  he  was  the  first  to  introduce  into  Attica  the 
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poetry  of  Homer,  and  tbat  he  prescribed  to  the  rhapsodes  to  recite 
theparts  at  the  Panathenaic  festival  in  regular  sequence. 

Wolf  and  WiUiam  MUller  occasionally  speak  as  if  they  admitted 
something  like  an  Iliad  apd  Odyssey  as  established  aggregates  prior 
to  Peisistratus;  but  for  tlie  most  part  they  represent  him  or  his  asso- 
ciates as  having  been  the  first  t6  put  together  Homeric  pc^ems  which 
were  before  distinct  and  self-existent  compositions.  And  Lachmann, 
the  recent  expositor  of  the  same  theory,  ascribes  to  Peisistratus  still 
more  unequivocally  this  original  integration  of  parts  in  reference  to 
the  Iliad— distributing  the  first  twenty-two  books  of  the  poem  into 
sixteen  separate  songs,  and  treating  it  as  ridiculous  to  imagine  that 
the  fusion  of  these  aongs  into  an  order  such  as  we  now;  read,  belongs 
to  any  date  earlier  than  Peisistratus. 

Upon  this  theory  we  may  remark,  first,  that  it  stands  opposed  to 
the  testimony  existing  respecting  the  regulations  of  Solon;  who, 
before  the  time  of  Peisistratus,  had  enforced  a  fixed  order  of  recita- 
tioa  on  the  rhapsodes  of  the  Iliad  at  the  Panathenaic  festival :  not 
only  directing  that  they  should  go  through  the  rhapsodies  senatim 
afld  without  omission  or  corruption,  but  also  establishing  a  prompter 
or  censorial  authority  to  insure  obedience, — which  imphes  the  exist- 
ence (at  the  same  time  that  it  proclaims  the  occasional  infringement), 
of  an  orderly  aggregate,  as  well  as  of  manuscripts  professedly  com- 
plete. Next,  the  tlSory  ascribes  to  Peisistratus  a  cliaracter  not  only 
materially  different  from  \^hat  is  indicated  by  Cicero  and  Pau^anias 
—who  represent  him,  not  as  having  put  together  atoms  originally 
distinct,  but  as  the  renovator  of  ^.n  ancient  order  subsequently  lost — 
but  also  in  itself  unintelligible  and  inconsistent  with  Grecian  habit 
and  feeling.  Tliat  Peisijstratus  should  take  pains  to  repress  the 
license,  or  make  up  for  the  unfaithful  mempr3',  of  individual  rhap- 
sodes, and  to  ennoble  the  Panathenaic  festival  by  the  most  correct 
recitai  of  a  great  and  venerable  poem,  according  to  the  standard 
received  among  the  best  judges  in  Greece — this  is  a  task  botli  suit- 
able to  his  position,  and  requiring  nothing  more  than  an  improved 
recension,  together  with  exact  adherence  to  it  on  the  part  of  the 
rhapsodes.  But  what  motive  had  h^  to  string  together  several 
.poems,  previously  known  only  as  separate,  into  one  new  whole? 
What  feeling  could  he  gratify  by  introducing  the  extensive  changes 
and  transpositions  surmised  by  Lachmann,  for  the  purpose  of  bind- 
ing together  sixteen  songs  which  the  rhapsodes  are  assumed  to  have 
l^ecn  accustomed  to  recite,  and  the  people  to  hear,  each  by  itself 
apart?  Peisistratus  wa^s*  not  a  poet,  seeking  to  interest  the  public 
mind,  by  new  creations  and  combiAations,  but  a  ruler  desirous  to 
impart  solemnity  to  a  great  religious  festival  in  his  native  city.  Now 
such  a  purpose  would  be  answered  by  selecting,  amidst  the  diver- 
gences of  rhapsodes  in  different  parto  of  Greece,  that  order  of  text 
which  intelligent  men  could  approve  as  a  return  to  the  pure  and 
pristine  Iliad;  but  it  would  be  defeated  if  he  attempted  large  innovi^- 
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tions  of  his  own,  and  brought  out  for  the  first  time  a  new  Iliad  by 
blending  together,  altering,  and  transposing,  many  old  and  well- 
known  songs.  A  novelty  so  bold  would  have  been  more  likely  to 
offend  than  to  please  both  the  critics  and  the  multitude.  And  if  it 
were  even  enforced,  by  authority,  at  Athens,  no  probable  reason  can 
be  given  why  all  the  other  towns  and  all  the  rhapsodes  throughout 
Greece  should  abnegate  their  previous  habits  in  favor  of  it,  since 
Athens  at  that  time  enjoyed  no  political  ascendency  such  as  she 
acquired  during  the  following  century.  On  the  whole,  it  will  appear 
that  the  character  and  position  of  Peisistratus  himself  go  far  to  nega- 
tive the  function  which  Wolf  and  Lachmann  put  upon  him.  His 
interference  presupposes  a  certain  foreknown  and,  ancient  aggregate, 
the  main  lineaments  of  which  were  familiar  to  the  Grecian  public, 
although  maiiy  of  the  rhapsodes  in  their  practice  may  have  deviated 
from  it  both  by  omission  and  interpolation.  In  correcting  the 
Athenian  recitations  conformably  with  such  understood  general  type, 
he  might  hope  both  to  procure  respect  for  Athens  and  to  constitute 
a  fashion  for  the  rest  of  Greece.  But  this  step  of  ''collecting  the 
torn  body  of  sacred  Homer"  is  something  generically  different  frcun 
the  composition  of  a  new  Iliad  out  of  pre-existing  songs:  the  for- 
mer is  as  easy,  suitable,  and  promising,  as  the  latter  is  violent  and 
gratuitous. 

To  sustain  the  inference,  that  Peisistratus  was  the  first  architect  of 
the  Iliad  and  Odyssey,  it  ought  at  least  to  be  shown  that  no  other 
long  continuous  poems  existed  during  the  earlier  centuries.  But  the 
contrary  of  this  is  known  to  be  the  fact.  The  uEthiopis  of  Arktinus, 
which  contained  9100  verses,  dates  from  a  period  more  than  two 
centuries  earlier  than  Peisistratus:  several  other  of  the  lost  cyclic 
epics,  some  among  them  of  considerable  length,  appear  during  the 
century  succeeding  Arktinus;  and  it  is  important  to  notice  that  three 
or  four  at  least  of  these  poems  passed  currently  under  the  name  of 
Homer.  There  is  no  greater  intrinsic  difllculty  in  supposing  long 
epics  to  have  begun  with  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  than  with  the 
-^thiopis:  the  ascendency  of  the*  name  of  Homer,  and  the  subordi- 
nate position  of  Arktinus,  in  the  history  of  early  Grecian  poetry, 
tend  to  prove  the  former  in  preference  to  the  latter. 

Moreover,  we  find  particular  portions  of  the  Iliad,  which  expressly 
pronounce  themselves,  by  their  own  internal  evidence,  as  belonging 
to  a  large  whole,  and  not  as  separate  integers.  We  can  hardly  con- 
ceive the  catalogue  in  the  second  book  except  as  a  fractional  com- 
position, and  with  reference  to  a  series  of  approaching  exploits;  for 
taken  apart  by  itself,  such  a  barren  enumeration  of  names  could 
have  stimulated  neither  the  fancy  of  the  poet  nor  the  attention  of 
the  listeners.  But  the  Homeric  Catalogue  had  acquired  a  sort  of 
canonical  authority  even  in  the  time  of  Solon,  insomuch  that  he 
interpolated  a  line  into  it,  or  was  accused  of  doing  so,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  gaining  a  disputed  point  against  the  Megarians,  who  on  their 
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side  set  forth  another  version.  No  sucli  establislied  reverence  could 
have  been  felt  for  this  document,  unless  there  had  existed,  for  a  long 
time  prior  to  Peisistratus,  the  habit  of  regarding  and  listening  to  the 
Iliad  as  a  continuous  poem.  And  when  the  philosopher  Xenopha- 
nes,  contemporary  with  Peisistmtus,  noticed  Homer  as  the  univer- 
sal teacher,  and  denounced  hira  as  an  unworthy  describer  of  the 
gods,  he  must  have  connected  this  great  menial  sway,  not  with  a 
number  of  unconnected  rhapsodies,  but  with  an  a^jgregate  Iliad  and 
Odyssey;  probably  with  other  poems  also,  ascribed  to  the  same 
author,  such  as  the  Cipria,  Epigoni,  and  Thebais. 

We  find,  it  is  true,  references  in  various  authors  to  portions  of  the 
Iliad  each  by  its  own  separate  name,  such  as  the  Teichomachy,  the 
AHsteia  (pre-eminent  exploits)  of  Diomedes  or  of  Agamemnon,  the 
Doloneia  or  Night-expedition  (of  Dolon  as  well  as  of  Odysseus  and 
Diomedes),  etc.,  and  hence  it  has  been  concluded  that  these  portions 
originally  existed  as  separate  poems,  before  they  were  cemented 
together  into  an  Iliad.  But  such  references  prove  nothing  to  the 
point;  for  until  the  Iliad  was  divided  by  Aristarchus  and  his  col- 
leagues into  a  given  number  of  books  or  rhapsodies,  designated  by 
the  scries  of  letters  in  the  alphabet,  there  was  no  method  of  calling 
attention  to  any  particular  portion  of  the  poem  except  by  special 
indication  of  its  subject-matter.  Authors  subsequent  to  Peisistratus, 
such  as  Herodotus  and  Plato,  who  unquestionably  conceived  the 
Iliad  as  a  whole,  cite  the  separate  fractions  of  it  by  designations  of 
this  sort. 

The  foregoing  remarks  on  the  Wolfian  hypothesis  respecting  the 
text  of  the  Iliad,  tend  to  separate  two  points  which  are  by  no  means 
necessarily  connected,  though  that  hypothesis,  as  set  forth  by  Wolf 
himself,  by  W.  MQller,  and  b}*^  Lachmann,  presents  the  two  in  con- 
Junction.  First,  was  the  Iliad  originally  projected  and  composed 
ny  one  author  and  as  one  poem,  or  were  the  different  parts  composed 
Separately  and  by  unconnected  authors,  and  subsequently  strung 
together  into  an  aggregate?  Secondly,  assuming  that  the  internal 
evidencts  of  the  poem  negative  the  former  supposition,  and  drive  us 
upon  the  latter,  was  the  construction  of  the  whole  poem  deferred, 
and  did  the  parts  exist  only  in  their  separate  state,  until  a  period  so 
late  as  the  reign  of  Peisistratus?  It  is  obvious  that  these  two  ques- 
tions are  essentially  separate,  and  that  a  man  may  believe  the  Iliad 
to  have  been  put  togetlier  out  of  pre  existing  songs,  without  recog  ^^ 
nizing  the  age  of  Peisistratus  as  the  period  of  its  first  compilation.  | 
Now  whatever  may  be  the  steps  through  which  the  poem  passed  to  V 
its  ultimate  integrity,  there  is  sufllcient  reason  for  believing  that 
they  had  been  accomplished  long  before  that  period:  the  friends  of 
Peisistratus  found  an  Iliad  already  existing,  and  already  ancient  in 
their  time,  even  granting  that  the  poem  had  not  been  originally  borii 
in  a  state  of  unity.  Moreover,  the  Alexandrine  critics,  whose 
ivmarks  are  preserved  in  the  Scholia,  do  not  even  notice  the  Peisis- 
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tratic  recension  among  the  many  manuscripts  which  they  had  before 
them:  and  Mt  Payne  Knight  justly  infers  fr#m  their  silence  that 
either  they  did  not  possess  it,  or  it  was  in  their  eyes  of  no  great 
authoritjr;  which  could  never  have  been  the  case  if  it  had  been  the 
prime  originator  of  Homeric  unity. 

The  line  of  argument,  by  which  the  advocates  of  Wolfs  hypo- 
thesis negative  the  primitive  unity  of  the  poem,  consists  in  exposing 
fips,  incongruities,  contradictions,  etc.,  between  the  Separate  parts, 
ow,  if  in  spite  of  all  these  incoherencies,  standing  mementos  of  an 
antecedent  state  of  separation,  the  component  poems  were  made  to 
coalesce  so  intimately  as  to  appear  as  if  they  had  been  one  from  the 
beginning,  we  can  better  understand  the  complete  success  of  the  pro- 
ceeding and  the  universal  prevalence  of  the  illusion,  bjr  supposing 
such  coalescence  to  have  taken  place  at  a,  very  early  period,  during 
the  productive  days  of  epical  genius,  and  before  the  growth  of  read- 
ing and  criticism.  The  longer,  the  aggregation  of  the  separate  poems 
was  deferred,  the  harder  it  would  be  to  obliterate  in  men*8  minds 
the  previous  state  of  separation,  and  to  make  them  accept  the  new 
aggregate  as  an  original  unity.  The  bards  or  rhapsodes  might  have 
found  comparatively  little  difficulty  in  thus  piecing  together  distinct 
songs,  during  the  ninth  or  eighth  century  before  Christ;  but  if  we 
suppose  the  process  to  be  deferred  until  the  latter  half  of  the  sixth 
century — if  we  imagine  that  Solon,  with  all  his  contemporaries  and 
predecessors,  knew  nothing  about  any  aggregate  Iliad,  but  waiB 
accustomed  to  read  and  hear  only  those  sixteen  distinct  epical  pieces 
into  which  Lachmann  would  dissect  the  Iliad,  each  of  the  sixteen 
bearing  a  separate  narhe  of  its  own — no  compilation  then  for  the  first 
time  made  by  the  friends  of  Peisistratus  could  have  effaced  the 
established  habit,  and  planted  itself  in  the  general  convictions  of 
Greece  as  that  primitive  Homeric  production.     Had  the  sixteen 

?ieces  remained  disunited  and  individualized  down  to  the  time  of 
eisistratus,  they  would  in  ail  probability  have  continued  so  ever 
afterward ;  nor  could  the  extensive  changes  and  transpositions  which 
(according  to  Lachmann's  th'eoiy)  were  required  to  melt  them  down 
into  our  present  IliiKl,  have  obtained  at  that  late  period  universal 
acceptance.  Assuming  it  to  be  true  that  such  changes  and  trans- 
positions did  really  take  place,  they  must  at  least  be  referred  to  a 
period  greatly  earlier  than  Peisistratus  or  SoUm. 

The  whole  tenor  of  the  poems  themselves  confirms  what  is  here 
remarked.  There  is  nothing  either  in  the  Iliad  or  Odyssey  wbich 
savors  of  modernism,  applying  that  term  to  the  age  of  Peisistratus; 
nothing  which  brings  to  our  view  the  alterations,  brought  about  by 
two  centuries,  in  the  Greek  language,  the  coined  money,  the  habits 
of  writing  and  reading,  the  despotisms  and  republicim  governments, 
the  close  military  array,  the  improved  construction  of  ships,  the 
amphiktyonic  convocations,  the  mutual  frequentation  of  religious 
festivals,  the  Oriental  and  Egyptian  veins  of  religion,  etc.,  familiaur 
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to  the  latter  epoch.  These  aUerations  Onomakritus  and  the  other 
literary  friends  of  Peisistratus  could  hardly  have  failed  to  notice 
even  without  design,  had  they  then  for  the  llrst  time  undertaken  the 
task  of  piecing  together  many  self -existent  epics  into  one  large  aggre- 
gate. Everything  in  the  two  great  Homeric  poems,  both  in  sub- 
stance and  in  language,  belongs  to  an  age  two  or  tliree  centuries 
earlier  than  Peisistratus.  Indeed  even  the  interpolations  (or  those 
passages  which  on  the  best  grounds  are  pronounced  to  be  such) 
betray  no  trace  of  the  sixth  century  before  Christ,  and  may  well 
,  have  been  heard  by  Archilochus  and  Kaliinus — in  some  cases  even 
i  by  Arktinus  and  Hesiod — ^as  genuine  Homeric  matter.  As  far  as  the 
evidences  on  the  ease,  as  well  internal  as  external,  enable  us  to 
judge,  we  seem  warranted  in  believing  that  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  , 
were  recited  substantially  as  they  now  stand  (always  allowing  for 
partial  divergences  of  text  and  interpolations)  in  7*6  B.C.,  our  first 
trustworthy  mark  of  Grecian  time.  And  this  ancient  date — let  it  be 
added — as  it  is  the  best  authenticated  fact,  so  it  is  also  the  most 
important  attribute  of  the  Homeric  poems,  considered  in  reference 
to  Grecian  history.  For  thev  thus  afford  us  an  insight  into  the  ante- 
]ii&torical  character  of  the  Greeks — enabling  us  to  trace  the  subse- 
quent forward  march  of  the  nation,  and  to  seize  instructive  contrasts 
between  their  former  and  their  later  condition. 

Rejecting  therefore  the  idea  of  compilation  by  Peisistratus,  and 
referring  the  present  state  of  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  to  a  period  more 
than  two  centuries  earlier,  the  question  still  remains,  by  what  process, 
or  through  whose  agency,  they  reached  that  state?  Is  each  poem  the 
work  of  one  author,  or  of  several?  If  the  latter,  do  all  the  parts 
belong  to  the  same  age?  What  ground  is  there  for  believing,  that  any 
or  all  of  these  parts  existed  before  as  separate  poems,  and  have  been 
accommodated  to  the  place  in  which  they  now  appear  by  mor6  or  less 
systematic  alteration  ? 

The  acute  and  valuable  Prolegomena  of  Wolf,  half  a  century  ago, 
powerfully  turned  the  attention  of  scholars  to  the  necessity  of  con- 
sidering the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  with  reference  to  the  age  and  society 
in  which  they  arose,  and  to  the  material  differences  in  this  respect 
between  Homer  and  more  recent  epic  poets.  Since  that  time  an 
.  elaborate  study  has  been  bestowed  upon  the  early  manifestations  of 
poetry  (Sagenpoesie)  among  other  nations;  and  the  German  critics 
especially,  among  whom  this  description  of  literature  has  been  most 
cultivated,  have  selected  it  as  the  only  appropriate  analogy  for  the 
Homeric  poems.  Such  poetry,  consisting  for  the  most  part  of  short,' 
artless  effusions,  with  little  of  deliberate  or  far-sighted  combination, 
has  been  assumed  by  many  critics  as  a  fit  standard  to  apply  for 
measin*ing  the  capacities  of  the  Homeric  age;  an  age  exclusively 
of  speakers,  singers,  and  hearers,  not  of  readers  or  writers.  In  place 
of  the  unbounded  admiration  which  was  felt  for  Homer,  not  merely 
as  a  poet  of  detail,  but  as  constructor  of  a  long  epic,  at  the  time  wheii 
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Wolf  wrote  his  Prolegomena,  the  tpne  of  criticism  passed  to  the 
opposite  extreme,  and  attention  was  fixed  entirely  upon  the  defects 
in  the  arrangement  of  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey.  Whatever  was  to  he 
found  in  them  of  symmetry  or  pervading  system,  was  pronounced  to 
be  deculedly  post-Homeric.  Under  such  preconceived  anticipations 
Homer  seems  to  have  been  generally  studied  in  Germanj^  during 
the  generation  succeeding  WoTf,  the  negative  portion  of  whose  theory 
was  usually  admitted,  though  as  to  the  positive  substitute — what 
explanation  was  to  be  given  of  the  history  and  present  constitution 
of  the  Homeric  poems — there  was  by  no  means  the  like  agreement. 
During  the  last  ten  years,  however,  a  contrary  tendency  has  mani- 
fested itself;  the  Wolfian  theory  has  been  re-examined  and  shaken 
by  Nitzsch,  who,  as  well  as  O.  MUller,  Welcker,  and  other  scholars, 
have  revived  the  idea  of  original  Homeric  unity,  under  certain  modi- 
fications. The  change  in  Goethe's  opinion,  comcident  with  this  new 
direction,  is  recorded  in  one  of  his  latest  works.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  original  opinion  of  Wolf  has  also  been  reproduced  within  the  last 
five  years,  and  fortified  with  several  new  observations  on  the  text,  of 
the  Iliad,  by  Lachmann. 

The  point  is  thus  still  under  controversy  among  able  scholars,  and 
is  probably  destined  to  retnain  so.  For  in  truth  our  means  of  knowl- 
edge are  so  limited,  that  no  man  can  produce  arguments  sufficiently 
cogent  to  contend  against  opposing  preconceptions;  and  it  creates  a 
painful  sentiment  of  diffidence  when  we  read  the  expressions  of  equal 
and  absolute  persuasion  with  which  the  two  opposite  conclusions 
have  both  been  advanced.  We  have  nothing  to  teach  us  the  history 
of  these  poems  except  the  poems  themselves.  Not  only  do  we  possess 
no  ccMateral  information  respecting  them  or  their  authors,  but  we 
have  no  one  to  describe  to  us  the  people  or  the  age  in  which  they 
originated:  our  knowledge  respecting  contemporary  Homeric  society 
is  collected  exclusively  from  the  Homeric  compositions  themselves. 
We  are  ignorant  whether  any  other,  or  what  other,  poems  preceded 
them  or  divided  T^ith  them  the  public  favor,  nor  have  we  anything 
better  than  conjecture  to  determine  either  the  circumstances  under 
Avhich  they  were  brought  before  the  hearers,  or  the  conditions  which 
a  bard  of  that  day  was  required  to  satisfy.  On  all  these  points,  more- 
over, the  age  of  "^Thucydides  and  Plato  seems  to  have  been  no  better 
informed  than  we  are,  except  in  so  far  as  thej'^  could  profit  by  the  ' 
analogies  of  the  cyclic  and  otlier  epic  poems,  which  would  doubtless 
in  many  cases  have  afforded  valuable  aid. 

Nevertheless  no  classical  scholar  can  be  easy  without  some  opinion 
respecting  the  authorship  of  thes6  immortal  poems.  And  the  more 
defective  the  evidence  we  possess,  the  more  essential  is  it  that  all 
that  evidence  should  be  marshaled  in  the  clearest  order,  and  its 
bearing  upon  the  points  in  controversy  distinctly  understood  befoi-e- 
liand.  Botli  these  conditions  seem  to  have  been  often  neglected, 
throughout  the  long-continued  Homeric  discussion. 
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To  illustrate  the  first  point : — Since  two  poems  are  comprehended 
in  the  problem  to  be  solved,  the  natural  process  would  be,  first  to 
study  the  easier  of  the  two,  and  then  to  apply  the  conclusions  llwjnce 
deduced  as  a  means  of  explaining  the  other.  Now  the  Odyssey, 
looking  at  its  aggregate  character,  is  incomparably  more  easy  to  com- 
prehend than  the  Iliad.  Yet  most  Homeric  critics  apply  the  micro- 
scope at  once,  and  in  the  first  instance,  to  the  Iliad. 

To  illustrate  the  second  point: — What  evidence  is  sufficient  to 
negative  the  supposition  that  the  Iliad  ^or  the  Odyssey  is  a  poem 
originally  and  intentionally  one?  Not  simply  particular  gaps  and 
contradictions,  though  they  be  even  gross  and  numerous;  but  the 
preponderance  of  these  proofs  of  mere  unprepared  coalescence  over 
the  other  proofs  of  designed  adaptation  scattered  throughout  the 
whole  poem.  For  the  poet  (or  the  co-operating  poets,  if  more  than 
one)  may  have  intended  to  compose  an  harmonious  whole,  but  may 
have  realized  their  intention  incompletely,  and  left  partial  faults;  or 
perhaps  the  contradictory  lines  may  have  crept  in  through  a  corrupt 
text.  A  survey  of  the  whole  poem  is  necessary  to  determine  the 
question ;  and  this  necessity,  too,  has  not  always  been  attended  to. 

If  it  had  happened  that  the  Odyssey  had  been  preserved  to  us 
alone,  without  the  Iliad,  I  think  the  dispute  respecting  Homeric 
unity  would  never  have  been  raised.  For  the  former  is,  in  my  judg- 
ment, pervaded  almost  from  beginning  to  end  by  marks  of  designed 
adaptation;  and  the  special  faults  which  Wolf,  W.  Midler,  and  B. 
Thiersch,  have  singled  out  for  the  purposie  of  disproving  such  unity 
of  intention,  are  so  few  and  of  so  little  importance,  that  they  would 
have  been  universally  regarded  as  mere  instances  of  haste  or  unskill- 
fulness  on  the  part  of  the  poet,  had  they  not  been  seconded  by  the 
far  more  powerful  battery  opened  against  the  Iliad.  These  critics, 
baving.laid  down  their  general  presumptions  against  the  antiquity  of 
the  long  epopee,  illustrate  their  principles  hy  exposing  the  many 
flaws  and  fissures  in  the  Iliad,  and  then  think  it  sufficient  if  they  can 
show  a  few  similar  defects  in  the  Odyssey — as  if  the  breaking  up  of 
Homeric  unity  in  the  former  naturally  entailed  a  similar  necessity 
with  regard  to  the  latter;  and  their  method  of  proceeding,  contrary 
to  the  rule  above  laid  down,  puts  the  more  difficult  problem  in  the 
foreground,  as  a  means  of  solution  for  the  easier.  We  can  hardly 
wonder,  however,  that  they  have  applied  their  observations  in  the 
first  instance  to  the  Iliad,  because  it  is  in  every  man's  esteem  the 
more  marked,  striking,  and  impressive  poem  of  the  two — and  the 
character  of  Homer  is  more  intimately  identified  with  it  than  with 
the  Odyssey.  This  may  serve  as  an  explanation  of  the  course  pur^ 
sued ;  but  be  the  case  as  it  may  in  respect  to  comparative  poetical 
merit,  it  is  not  the  less  true,  that  as  an  aggregate,  the  Odyssey  is 
more  simple  and  easily  understood,  and  therefore  ought  to  come  first 
in  the  order  of  analysis. 

Now,  looking  at*  the  Odyssey  by  itself,  the  proofs  of  a  unity  of 
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design  seem  unequivocal  and  everywhere  to  be  found.     A  pi 
tated  structure,  and  a  concentration  of  interest  upon  one  prime 
under  well-defined  circumstances,  may  be  traced  from  the  first 
to  the  twenty-third.     Odysseus  is  always  either  directly  or  mdii_ 
kept  before  the  reader,  as  a  warrior  returning  from  the  fullness 
glory  at  Troy,  exposed  to  manifold  and  protracted  calamities  dti: ' 
his  return  home,  on  which"  his  whole  soul  is  so  bent  that  lie  ref 
even  the  immortality  ofifered  by  Calypso ; — a  victim,  moreover,  €' 
jifter  his  return,  to  mingled  injury  and  insult  fi*om  the  suitors,  lv] 
have  long  been  plundering  his  property  and  dishonoring  bis  bo^ 
but  at  length  obtaining,  by  valor  and  cunning  united,    a  s" 

revenge  which  restores  him  to  all  that  he  had  lost.     All  the  pei 

and  all  the  events  in  the  jwem  are  subsidiary  to  this  main  plot :  &ti< , 
the  divine  agency,  necessary  to  satisfy  the  feeling  of  the  Homei^ 
man,  is  put  fortli  by  Poseidon  and  Athene,  in  both  cases  from  cw ' 
positions  directly  bearing  upon  Odysseus.     To  ajjpreciate  the  unltji 
of  the  Odyssey,  we  have  ouly  to  read  the  objectioYis  taken  agahinf 
that  of  the  Iliad — especially  in  regard  to  the  long  withdrarwal  oi 
Achilles,  not  only  from  the  scene,  but  from  the  memory — togetbcf 
with  the  independent  prominence  of  Ajax,  Diomedes,  and  oth«r 
heroes.    How  far  we  are  entitled  from  hence  to  infer  the  want  of 
premeditated  unity  in  the  Iliad,  will  be  presently  considered;  biitit 
is  certain  that  the  constitution  of  the  Odyssey  in  this  respect  even;- 
where  demonstrates  the  presence  of  such  unity.    Whatever  may  TO 
the  interest  attached  to  Penelope,  Telemachus,  or  Eiimaeus,  we  never 
disconnect  them  from  their  association  with  Odysseus.    The  present 
is  not  the  place  for  collecting  the  many  marks  of  artistical  structure 
dispersed  throughout  this  poem:   but  it  may  be  worth  while  to 
remark,  that  the  final  catastrophe  realized  in  the  twenty-second  book 
— the  slaughter  of  the  suitors  in  the  very  house  which  they  were  pro- 
faning— is  distinctly^  and  prominently  marked  out  in  the  first  aud 
second  books,  promised  by  Teiresias  in  the  eleventh,  by  Athene  fn 
the  thirteenth,  and  by  Helen  in  the  fifteenth,  and  gradually  matured 
by  a  series  of  suitable  preliminaries,  throughout  the  eight  oooks  pre- 
ceding its  occurrence.      Indeed  what  is  principally  evident,  and 
what  has  been  often  noticed,  in  the  Odyssey,  is,  the  equable  flow 
both  of  the  narrative  and  the  events ;  the  absence  of  that  rise  aud 
fall  of  interest  which  is  sufficiently  conspicuous  in  the  Iliad. 

To  set  against  these  evidences  of  unity,  there  ought  at  least  to  be 
some  strong  cases  produced  of  occasional  incoherence  or  contradic- 
tion. But  it  is  remarkable  how  little  of  such  counter-evidence  is  to 
be  found,  although  the  arguments  of  Wolf,  W.  MUller,  and  B. 
Thiersch,  stand  so  much  in  need  of  it.  They  have  discovered  onJf 
one  instance  of  undeniable  inconsistency  in  the  parts — the  number 
of  days  occupied  by  the  absence  of  Telemachus  at  Pylos  and  Sparta. 
That  young  prince,  though  represented  as  in  groat  haste  to  depoii, 
and  refusing  pressing  invit^tionfi  to  prolong  his  stay,  must,  nerer- 
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be  supposed  to  have  continued  for  thirty  days  the  ^est  of 
finelaus,  in  order  to  bring  his  proceedings  into  chronological  har- 
ly  with  those  of  Od);sseus,  and  to  explain  the  first  meeting  of 
er  and  son  in  the  swine-fold  of  Eiimaeus.  Here  is  undoubtedly 
[  inaccuracy  (so  Nitzsch  treats  it,  and  I  think  justly)  on  the  part  of 
i  poet,  who  did  not  anticipate,  and  did  not  experience  in  ancient' 
les,  so  strict  a  scrutiny;  an  inaccuracy  certainly  not  at  all  won- 
rf ul ;  the  matter  of  real  wonder  is,  that  it  stands  almost  alone,  and 
&t  thei*e  are  no  others  in  the  poem. 

Cow  this  is  one  of  the  main  points  on  which  W.  Milller  and  B. 

JiBfsch  rest  their  theory— expUining  the  chronological  confusion 

'  supposing  that  the  journey  of  Telemachus  to  Pylus  and  Sparta 

Qstituted  the  subject  of  an  epic  originally  separate  (comprising  the 

t  four  books  and  a  portion  of  the  fifteenth),  and  incorporated  at 

ond-haod  with  the  remaining  poem.    And  they  conceive  this 

(V  to  be  farther  confirmed  by  the  double  assembly  of  the  gods  (at 

beginning  of  the  first  book  as  well  as  of  the  fifth),  which  they 

\  as  an  awkward  repetition,  such  as  could  not  have  formed  part 

5  primary  scheme  of  any  epic  poet.     But  here  they  only  escape 

^ til  difllculty  by  running  into  another  and  a  greater.    For  it  is 

^possible  to  comprehend  how  the  first  four  books  and  part  of  the 
Bfteentb  can  ever  have  constituted  a  distinct  epic ;  since  the  adven- 
i  of  Telemachus  have  no  satisfactory  termination,  except  at  th(? 
i  of  confluence  with  those  of  his  father,  when  the  imexpected 
eting  and  recognition  takes  place  under  the  roof  of  Eumaeiis — nor 
i  any  epic  poem  ever  have  described  that  meeting  and  recognition 
r without  giving  some  account  how  Odysseus  came  thither.     Moreover, 
tflie  first  two  books  of  the  Odyssey  distinctly  lay  the  ground,  and 
y^jany  exi>ectation  forward,  to  the  final  catastrophe  of  the  poem — 
^  tce^ting  Telemachus  as  a  subordinate  person,  and  his  expedition  as 
[  merely  provisional  toward  an  ulterior  result.     Nor  can  I  agree  with 
"W.  >Ulller,  that  the  real  Odyssey  might  well  be  supposed  to  begin 
tHh  the  fifth  book.    On  the  contrary,  the  exhibition  of  the  suitors 
tad  the  Ithakesian  agora,  presented  to  us  in  the  second  book,  is 
absolutely  essential  to  the  full  comprehension  of  the  books  subse- 
quent to  the  thirteenth.    The  suitors  are  far  too  important  person- 
ages in   the  poem  to  allow  of  their  being  first  introduced  in  so 
informal  a  manner  as  we  read  in  the  sixteenth  book;  indeed  the 
passing  allusions  of  Athene  (xiii.  310,  375)  and  Eumseus  (xiv.  41,  81) 
to  the  auitors,  presuppose  cognizance  of  them  on  the  part  of  the 
hearer. 

Lastly,  the  twofold  discussion  of  the  gods,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
first  and  fifth  books,  and  the  double  interference  ox  Athene,  far 
from  being  a  needless  repetition,  may  be  shown  to  suit  perfectly 
both  the  genuine  epical  conditions  and  the  unity  of  the  poem.  For 
iiUhough  the  final  consummation,  and  the  organization  of  measures 
against  the  suitors,  was  to  be  accomplished  by  Odysseus  and  Telem- 
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achus  Jointly,  yet  the  march  and  adventures  of  the  two,  until  the 
moment  of  their  meeting  in  the  dwelling  of  Eumseus,  were  essentially 
distinct.  But  according  to  the  reli^^ious  ideas  of  the  old  epic,  the 
presiding  direction  of  Athene  was  necessary  for  the  safety  and  suc- 
cess of  both  of  them.  Her  tirst  interference  arouses  and  inspires  the 
son,  her  second  produces  the  liberation  of  the  father — constituting  a 
point  of  union  and  common  origination  for  two  lines  of  adventures, 
in  both  of  which  she  takes  earnest  interest,  but  which  are  neces- 
sarily for  a  time  kept  apart  in  order  to  coincide  at  the  proper  moment. 

It  will  thus  appear  that  the  twice-repeated  agora  of  the  gods  in  the 
Odyssey,  brin'ging  home  as  it  does  to  one  and  the  same  divine  agent 
that  double  start  which  is  essential  to  the  scheme  of  the  poem,  con- 
sists better  with  the  supposition  of  premeditated  unity  than  with 
that  of  distinct  self-existent  parts.  And  assuredly  the  manner  in 
which  Telemachus  and  Odysseus,  both  by  different  roads,  are 
brought  into  meeting  and  conjunction,  at  the  dwelling  of  Eumaeus, 
is  something  not  only  contrived,  but  very  skillfully  contrived.  It  is 
needless  to*  advert  to  the  highly  interesting  character  of  Eumseus, 
rendered  available  as  a  rallying  point,  though  in  different  ways  both 
to  the  father  and  the  son,  over  and  above  the  sympathy  which  he 
himself  inspires. 

If  the  Odyssejr  be  not  an  original  unity,  of  what  self-existent  parts 
can  we  imagine  it  to  have  consisted?  To  this  question  it  is  difficult 
to  imagine  a  satisfactory  reply:  for  the  supposition  that  Telemachus 
and  his  adventures  may  once  have  formed  the  subject  of  a  separate 
epos,  apart  from  Odysseus,  appears  inconsistent  with  the  whole 
character  of  that  youth  as  it  stands  in  the  poem,  and  with  the  events 
in  which  he  is  made  to  take  part.  We  could  better  imagine  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  adventures  of  Odysseus  himself  into  two  parts — one 
containing  his  wanderings  and  return,  the  other  handling  his  ill- 
treatment  by  the  suitors  and  his  final  triumph.  But,  though  either 
of  these  two  subjects  might  have  been  adequate  to  furnish  out  a 
separate  poem,  it  is  nevertheless  certain,  that  as  they  are  presented 
in  the  Odyssey,  the  former  cannot  be  divorced  from  the  latter.  The 
simple  return  of  Odysseus,  as  it  now  stands  in  the  poem,  could  satisfy 
no  one  as  a  final  close,  so  long  as  the  suitors  remain  in  possession  of 
his  house  and  forbid  his  reunion  with  his  wife.  Any  poem  which 
treated  his  wanderings  and  return  separately,  must  have  represented 
his  reunion  with  Penelope  and  restoration  to  his  house  as  following 
naturally  upon  his  arrival  in  Ithaka — thus  taking  little  or  no  notice 
of  the  suitors.  But  this  would  be  a  capital  mutilation  of  the  actual 
epical  narrative,  which  considers  the  suitors  at  home  as  an  essential 
portion  of  the  destiny  of  the  much-suffering  hero,  not  less  than  his 
shipwrecks  and  trials  at  sea.  His  return  (separately  taken)  is  fore- 
doomed, according  to  the  curse  of  Polyphemus  executed  by  Poseidon, 
to  be  long-deferred,  miserable,  solitary,  and  ending  with  destruction 
in  his  house  to  greet  him;  and  the  ground  is  thus  laid,  in  the  very 
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recital  of  bis  wanderings,  for  a  new  series  of  events  which  are  to 
happen  to  him  after  his  arrival  in  Ithaka.  There  is  no  tenable 
haltin<j-place  between  the  departure  of  Odysseus  from  Troy  and  the 
tinal  restoration  to  his  house  and  his  wife.  The  distance  between 
these  two  events  may  indeed  be  widened,  by  accumulating  new 
distresses  and  impediments,  but  any  separate  portion  of  it  cannot  be 
otherwise  treated  than  as  a  fraction  of  the  whole.  The  beginning 
and  end  are  here  the  data  in  respect  to  epical  genesis,  though  the 
intermediate  events  admit  of  being  conceived  as  variables,  more  or 
less  numerous:  so  that  the  conception  of  the  whole  may  be  said 
without  impropriety  both  to  precede  and  to  govern  that  of  the  con- 
stituent parts. 

The  general  result  of  a  study  of  the  Odyssey  may  be  set  down  as 
follows : — 1.  The  poem  as  it  now  stands  exhibits  unequivocally  adap- 
tation of  parts  and  continuity  of  structure,  whether  by  one  or  by 
several  consentient  hands:  jit  may,  perhaps,  be  a  secondary  formii- 
ti6n,  out  of  a  pre-existing  Odyssey  of  smaller  dimensions;  but  if  so, 
the  parts  of  the  smaller  whole  must  have  been  so  far  recast  as  to 
make  them  suitable  members  of  the  larger,  and  are  noway  recogniz- 
able by  us.  2.  The  subject-matter  of  the  poem  not  only  does  not 
favor,  but  goes  far  to  exclude,  the  possibility  of  the  Wolfian 
hypothesis.  Its  events  cannot  be  so  arranged  as  to  have  composed 
several  antecedent  substantive  epics,  afterward  put  together  into 
the  present  aggregate.  Its  authors  cannot  have  been  mere  compilers 
of  pre-existing  materials,  such  as  Peisistratus  and  his  friends:  they 
must  liave  been  poets,  competent  to  work  such  matter  as  they  found 
into  a  new  and  enlarged  design  of  their  own.  Nor  can  the  age  in 
which  this  long  poem,  of  so  many  thousand  lines,  was  turned  out  as 
a  continuous  aggregate,  be  separated  from  the  ancient,  productive, 
inspired  age  of  Grecian  epic. 

Arriving  at  such  conclusions  from  the  internal  evidence  of  the 
Odyssey,  we  can  apply  them  by  analogy  to  the  Iliad.  We  learn 
something  respecting  the  character  and  capacities  of  that  early  age 
which  has  left  no  other  mementos  except  these  two  poems.  Long 
continuous  epics  (it  is  observed  by  those  who  support  the  views  of 
Wolf),  with  an  artistical  structure,  are  inconsistent  with  the  capacities 
of  a  rude  and  non-writing  age.  Su*^!!  epics  (we  may  reply)  are  not 
inconsistent  with  the  early  age  of  the  Greeks,  and  the  Odyssey  is  a 
proof  of  it;  for  in  that  poem  th*^  integration  of  the  whofe,  and  the 
composition  of  the  parts,  must  have  beei^simultaneous.  The  analogy 
of  the  Odyssey  enables  us  to  rebut  that  preconception  under  which 
many  ingenious  critics  sit  down  to  the  study  of  the  Iliad,  and  which 
induces  them  to  explain  all  the  incoherences  of  the  latter  by  break- 
ing it  up  into  smaller  unities,  as  if  short  epics  were  the  only  manifes- 
tation of  poetical  power  which  the  age  admitted.  There  ought  to 
be  no  reluctance  in  admitting  a  presiding  scheme  and  premeditated 
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unity  of  parts,  in  so  far  as  the  parts  themselves  point  to  such  a  eon- 
clusion. 

That  the  Iliad  is  not  so  essentially  one  piece  as  the  Odyssey,  every 
man  agrees.  It  includes  a  much  greater  multiplicity  of  events,  anci, 
what  is  yet  more  important,  a  greater  multiplicity  of  prominent  per- 
sonages: the  very  indefinite  title  which  it  bears,  as  contrasted  with 
the  speciality  of  the  name  Odyssey,  marks  the  difference  at  once. 
The  parts  stand  out  more  conspicuously  from  tbe  whole,  and  admit 
more  readily  of  being  felt  and  appreciated  in  detached  recitation. 
jAVe  may  also  add,  that  it  is  of  more  unequal  execution  than  the 
lOdyssey — often  rising  to  a  far  higher  pitch  of  gi-andeur,  but  also 
'occasionally  tamer:  the  story  does  not  move  on  continuously;  inci- 
dents occur  without  plausible  motive,  nor  Can  we  shut  our  eyes  to 
evidences  of  incoherence  and  contradiction. 

To  a  certain  extent  the  Iliad  is  open  to  all  these  remarks,  though 
Wolf  and  William  MUller,  and  above  all  Lachmann,  exaggerate  the 
case  in  degree.  And  from  hence  has  been  deduced  the  hypothesis 
which  treats  the  parts  in  their  original  state  as  separate  integers, 
independent  of  and  unconnected  with  each  other,  and  forced  into 
unity  only  by  the  after-thought  of  a  subsequent  age;  or  sometimes 
not  even  themselves  as  integers,  but  as  aggregates  grouped  together 
out  of  fragments  stHl  smaller — short  epics  formed  by  the  coalescence 
of  still  shorter  songs.  Now  there  is  some  plausibility  in  these 
reasonings,  so  long  as  the  discrepancies  are  looked  upon  as  the  whole 
of  the  case.  But  in  point  of  fact  they  are  not  the  whole  of  the 
case :  for  it  is  not  less  true,  that  there  are  large  portions  of  the  Iliad 
which  present  positive  and  undeniable  evidences  of  coherence  as 
antecedent  and  consequent,  though  we  are  occasionally  perplexed  by 
inconsistencies  of  detail.  To  deal  with  these  latter,  is  a  portion  of 
the  duties  of  a  critic.  But  he  is  not  to  treat  the  Iliad  as  if  inconsisr 
tency  prevailed  everywhere  throughout  its  parts;  for  coherence  of 
parts — symmetrical  antecedence  and  consequence — is  discernible 
throughout  the  larger  half  of  the  poem. 

Now  the  Wolfian  theory  explains  the  gaps  and  contradictions 
throughout  the  narrative,  but  it  explains  nothing  else.  If  (as  Lach- 
mann thinks)  the  Iliad  originally  consisted  of  sixteen  songs  or  httle 
substantive  epics  (Lachmann's  sixteen  songs  cover  the  space  only  as 
far  as  the  twenty-second  book  or  the  death  of  Hector,  and  two  more 
,  songs  would  have  to  be  admitted  for  the  twenty-third  and  twenty- 
/  fourth  books) — not  only  composed  hy  different  authors,  but  by  each 
'  without  any  view  to  conjunction  with  the  rest — we  have  then  no 
right  to  expect  any  intrinsic  continuity  between  them;  and  all  that 
continuity  which  we  now  find  must  be  of  extraneous  origin.  Where 
are  we  to  look  for  the  origin?  Lachmann  follows 'Wolf  in  ascribing 
the  whole  constiiictive  process  to  Peisistratus  and  his  associates,  at 
a  period  when  the  creative  epical  faculty  is  admitted  to  have  died 
out.    But  upon  this  supposition  Peisistratus  (or  his  associates)  must 
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have  done  much  more  than  omit,  transpose,  and  interpolate,  here 
and  there;  he  must  have  gone  far  to  rewrite  the  whole  poem.  A 
great  poet  might  have  recast  pre-existing  separate  songs  into  one 
comprehensive  whole,  but  no  mere  arrangers  or  compilers  would  be 
competent  to  do  so:  and  we  are  thus  left  without  any  means  of 
accounting  for  that  degree  of  continuity  and  consistence  which  runs 
through  so  large  a  portion  of  tlie  Iliad,  though  not  through  the 
whole.  The  idea- that  the  poem  as  we  read  it  grew  out  of  atoms  not 
originally  designed  for  the  places  which  they  now  occupy,  involves 
us  in  new  and  inextricable  difficulties  when  we  seek  to  elucidate 
either  the  mode  of  coalescence  or  the  degree  of  existing  unity. 

Admitting,  then,  premeditated  adaptation  of  parts  to  a  certain 
extent  as  essential  to  the  Iliad,  we  may  yet  inquire  whether  it  was 
produced  all  at  once  or  gradually  enlarged — whether  by  one  author 
or  by  several;  and  if  the  parts  be  of  different  age,  which  is  the  primi- 
tive kernel,  and  which  are  the  additions. 

Welcker,  Lange,  and  Nitzsch  treat  the  Homeric  poems  as  repre- 
senting a  second  step  in  advance,  in  the  progress  of  popular  poetry. 
First  comes  the  age  of  short  narrative  songs;  next,  when  these  have 
become  numerous,  there  arise  constructive  minds  who  recast  and 
blend  together  many  of  them  into  a  larger  aggregate  conceived  upon 
some  scheme  of  their  own.  The  age  of  tlie  epos  is  followed  by  that 
of  the  epopee — ^short  spontaneous  effusions  preparing  the  way,  and 
furnishing  materials,  for  the  architectonic  genius  of  the  poet.  It  is 
farther  presumed  by  the  above-mentioned  authors  that  the  pre- 
Homeric  epic  included  a  great  abundance  of  such  smaller  songs, — a 
fact  which  admits  of  no  proof,  but  which  seems  countenanced  by 
some  passages  in  Homer,  and  is  in  itself  noway  improbable.  But  the 
transition  from  such  songs,  assuming  them  to  be  ever  so  numerous, 
to  a  combined  and  continuous  poem,  forms  an  epoch  in  the  intellec- 
tual history  of  the  nation,  implying  mental  qualities  of  a  higher 
order  than  those  upon  which  the  songs  themselves  depend.  Nor  is 
it  to  be  imagined  tliat  the  materials  pass  unaltered  from  their  first 
state  of  isolation  into  their  second  state  of  combination.  They  must 
of  necessity  be  recast,  and  undergo  an  adapting  process,  in  which 
the  genius  of  the  organizing  poet  consists;  nor  can  we  hope,  by 
simply  knowing  them  as  they  exist  in  the  second  stage,  ever  to  divine 
how  they  stood  in  the  first.  Such,  in  my  judgment,  is  the  right 
conception  of  the  Homeric  epochs — an  organizing  poetical  mind,  still 
preserving  that  freshness  of  observation  and  vivacity  of  details  which 
constitutes  the  charm  of  the  ballad. 

Nothing  is  gained  by  studying  the  Iliad  as  a  congeries  of  fragments 
once  independent  of  each  other:  no  portion  of  the  poem  can  be 
shown  to  have  ever  been  so,  and  the  supposition  introduces  diflicul- 
ties  greater  than  those  which  it  removes.  But  it  is  not  necessary  to 
affirm  that  the  whole  poem  as  we  now  reivd  it  belonged  to  the  original 
and  preconceived  plajU.    In  this  respect  the  Iliad  produces  upon  my 
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mind  an  impression  totally  different  from  the  Odyssey.  In  the  latter 
characters  and  incidents  are  fewer,  and  the  whole  ploft 
one  projection,  from  the  begin nmg  to  the  death  of  the 
3ne  of  the  parts  look  as  if  they,  had  been  composed  sepa- 
[  inserted  by  way  of  addition  into  a  pre-existing  smaller 
ut  the  Iliad,  on  the  contrary,  presents  the  appearance  of  a 
It  upon  a  plan  comparatively  narrow  and  subsequently 
ly  successive  additions.  The  first  book,  together  with  the 
d  the  books  from  the  eleventh  to  the  twenty-second  inclu- 
L  to  form  the  primary  organization  of  the  poem,  then 
n  Achilleis:  the  twenty-third  and  twenty-fourth  books  are, 
dditions  at  the  tail  of  this  primitive  poem,  wnich  still  leave 
more  than  an  enlarged  Achilleis.'  But  the  books  from  the 
the  seventh  inclusive,  together  with  the  tenth,  are  of  a 
more  comprehensive  character,  and  convert  the  poem  from 
is  into  an  yiad.  The  primitive  fi'ontispiece,  inscribed  with 
of  Achilles  and  its  direct  consequences,  vet  remains  after 
sed  to  be  coextensive  with  the  poem.  I'he  parts  added> 
ire  not  necessarily  inferior  in  merit  to  the  original  poem: 
:his  from  being  the  case,  that  among  them  are  compre- 
Qie  of  the  noblest  efforts  of  the  Grecian  epic.  Nor  are  they 
it  in  date  than  the  original ;  strictly  speaking,  they  must 
more  recent,  but  they  belong  to  the  same  generation  and 
ciety  as  the  primitive  Achilleis.  These  qualifications  are 
to  keep  apart  different  questions  which,  in  discussions  of 
riticism,  are  but  too  often  confounded.  ' 

ke  those  portions  of  the  poem  which  I  imagine  to  have 
3  the  original  Achilleis,  it  will  be  found  that  the  sequence 
contained  in  them  is  more  rapid,  more  unbroken,  and  more 
knit  together  in  the  way  of  cause  and  effect,  than  in  the 
5S.  Heyne  and  Lachmann  indeed,  with  other  objecting 
nplain  of  the  action  in  them  as  being  too  much*  crowded 
id,  since  one  day  lasts  from  the  beginning  of  the  eleventh 
e  middle  of  the  eighteenth,  without  any  sensible  halt  in  the 
Dughout  so  large  a  portion  of  the  journey.  Lachmann  like- 
ts  that  those  separate  songs,  into  which  he  imagines  that 
Iliad  may  be  dissected,  cannot  be  severed  with  the  same 
in  the  books  subsequent  te  the  eleventh,  as  in  those  before 
is  only  one  real  halting-place  from  the  eleventh  book  to 
'^-second — the  death  of  Patroclus;  and  this  can  never  be 
as  the  end  of  a  separate  poem,  though  it  is  a  capital  step 
elopment  of  the  Achilleis,  and  brings  about  that  entire 
in  the  temper  of  Achilles  which  was  essential  for  the  pur- 
i  poet.  It  would  be  a  mistake  to  imagine  that  there  ever 
3  existed  a  separate  poem  called  Patrocleia,  though  a  part 
i  was  designated  by  that  name.  For  Patroclus  has  no  sub- 
)sition:  he  is  the  attached  friend  and  second  of  Achilles, 
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but  nothing  else, — standing  to  the  latter  in  a  relation  of  dependence 
resembling  that  of  Telemachus  to  Odysseus.  And  the  way  in  which 
Patroclus  is  dealt  with  in  the  Iliad  is  (in  my  judgment)  the  most  dex- 
terous and  artistical  contrivance  in  the  poem — that  which  approaches 
nearest  to  the  neat  tissue  of  the  Odyssey. 

The  great  and  capital  misfortune  which  prostrates  the  strength  of 
the  Greeks  and  renders  them  incapable  of  defending  themselves  with- 
out Achilles,  is  the  disablement  by  wounds  of  Agamemnon,  Dio- 
medes,  and  Odysseus:  so  that  the  defense  of  the  wall  and  of  the 
ships  is  left  oi}ly  to  heroes  of  the  second  magnitude  (Ajax  alone 
excepted),  such  as  Idomeneus,  Leonteus,  Polypoetes,  Meriones, 
Menelaus,  etc.  Now  it  is  remarkable  that  all  these  three  first-rate 
chiefs  are  in  full  force  at  the  beginning  of  the  eleventh  book:  all  three 
are  wounded  in  the  battle  which  that  book  describes,  and  at  the  com- 
mencement of  which  Agamemnon  is  full  of  spirits  and  courage. 

Notliing  can  be  more  striking  than  the  manner  in  which  Homer 
concentrates  our  attention  in  the  first  book  upon  Achilles  as  the 
hero,  his  quarrel  with  Agamemnon,  and  the  calamities  to  the  Greeks 
which  are  held  out  as  about  to  ensue  from  it,  through  the  intercession 
of  Thetis  with  Zeus.  But  the  incidents  dwelt  upon  from  the  begin- 
ning of  the  second  book  down  to  the  combtit  between  Hector  and 
Ajax  in  the  seventh,  animated  and  interesting  as  they  are,  do  noth- 
ing to  realize  this  promise.  They  are  a  splendid  picture  of  the  Tro- 
jan war  generally,  and  eminently  suitable  to  that  larger  title  under 
which  the  poem  has  been  immortalized — but  the  consequences  of  the 
anger  of  Achilles  do  not  appear  until  the  eighth  book.  The  tenth 
book,  or  Doloneia,  is  also  a  portion  of  the  Iliad,  but  not  of  the 
Achilleis;  while  the  ninth  book  appears  to  me  a  subsequent  addition, 
nowise  harmonizing  with  that  main  stream  of  the  Achilleis  which 
flows  from  the  eleventh  book  to  the  twenty-second.  The  eighth  book 
ought  to  be  read  in  immediate  connection  with  the  eleventh,  in  order 
to  see  the  structure  of  what  seems  the  primitive  Achilleis;  for  there 
are  several  passages  in  the  eleventh  and  the  following  books,  which 
prove  that  the  poet  who  composed  them  could  not  have  had  present 
to  his  mind  the  main  event  of  the  ninth  book — the  outpouring 
of  profound  humiliation  by  the  Greeks,  and  from  Agamemnon 
especially,  before  Achilles,  coupled  with  formal  offers  to  restore 
Briseis  and  pay  the  amplest  compensation  for  past  wrong.  The 
i^-liirds  of  Achilles  (not  less  than  those  of  Patroclus  and  Nestor)  in  the 
eleventh  and  in  the  following  books,  plainly  imply  that  the  humilia-^ 
tion  of  the  Greeks  before  him,  for  which  he  thirsts,  is  as  yet  future 
and  contingent;  that  no  plenary  apology  has  yet  been  tendered,  nor 
any  offer  made  of  restoring  Briseis;  while  both  Nestor  and  Patroclus, 
■with  all  their  wish  to  induce  him  to  take  arms,  never  take  notice  of 
the  offered  atonement  and  restitution,  but  view  him  as  one  whose 
ground  for  quarrel  stands  still  the  same  as  it  did  at  the  beginning. 
Moreover,  if  we  look  at  the  first  book-rthe  opening  of  the  Achilleis 
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— we  shall  see  that  this  prostration  of  Agamemnon  and  the  chief 
Grecian  heroes  before  Achilles  would  really  be  the  termination  of  the 
whole  poem ;  for  Achilles  asks  nothing  more  from  Thetis,  nor  Thetis 
anything  more  from  Zeus,  than  that  Agamemnon  and  the  Greeks  may 
be  brought  to  know  the  wrong  that  ihey  have  done  to  their  capital 
warrior,  and  humbled  in  the  dust  in  expiation  of  it.  We  may  add, 
that  the  abject  terror  in  which  Agamemnon  appears  in  the  ninth  book 
when  he  sends  the  supplicatory  message  to  Achilles,  as  it  is  not  ade- 
quately accounted  for  by  the  degree  of  calamity  which  the  Greeks 
have  experienced  in  the  preceding  (eighth)  book,  so  it  is  inconsistent 
with  the  gallantry  and  high  spirit  with  which  he  shines  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  eleventh.  The  situation  of  the  Greeks  only  becomes 
desperate  when  the  three  great  chiefs,  Agametamon,  Odysseus,  and 
Diomedes,  are  disabled  by  Wounds;  this  is  the  irreparable  calamity 
which  works  upon  Patroclus,  and  through  him  upon  Achilles.  The 
ninth  book,  as  it  now  stands,  seems  to  me  an  addition,  by  a  different 
hand,  to  the  original  Achilleis,  framed  so  as  both  to  forestall  and  to 
spoil  the  nineteenth  book,  which  is  the  real  reconciliation  of  the  two 
inimical  heroes:  I  will  venture  to  add  that  it  carries  the  pride  and 
egotism  of  Achilles  beyond  even  the  largest  exigencies  of  insulted 
honor,  and  is  shocking  to  that  sentiment  of  Nemesis  which  was  so 
deeply  seated  in  the  Grecian  mind.  We  forgive  any  excess  of  fury 
against  the  Trojans  and  Hector,  after  the  death  or  Patroclus;  but 
that  he  should  remain  unmoved  by  restitution,  by  abject  supplica- 
tions, and  by  the  richest  atoning  presents,  tenderea  from  the  Greeks, 
indicates  an  implacability  such  as  neither  the  first  book,  nor  the 
books  between  the  eleventh  and  the  seventeenth,  convey. 

It  is  with  the  Grecian  agora  in  the  beginning  of  the  second  book 
that  the  Iliad  (as  distinguished  from  the  Achilleis)  commences, — con- 
tinued through  the  Catalogue,  the  muster  of  the  two  armies,  the 
single  combat  between  Menelaus  and  Paris,  the  renewed  promiscu- 
ous battle  caused  by  the  arrow  of  Pandarus,  the  (Epipolesis  orj  per- 
sonal circuit  of  Agamemnon  round  the  army,  the  Aristeia  or  brilliant 
exploits  of  Diomedes,  the  visit  of  Hector  to  Troy  for  purposes  of 
sacrifice,  his  interview  with  Andromache,  and  his  combat  with  Ajax 
^-down  to  the  seventh  book.  All  these  are  beautiful  poetr^r,  pre- 
,  senting  to  us  the  general  Trojan  war  and  its  conspicuous  individuals 
under  different  points  of  view,  but  leaving  no  room  in  the  reader's 
mind  for  the  thought  of  Achilles.  Now  the  difficulty  for  an  enlarg- 
ing poet  was,  to  pass  from  the  Achilleis  in  the  first  book  to  the  Iliad 
in  the  second,  and  it  will  accordingly  be  found  that  here  is  an  awk- 
wardness in  the  structure  of  the  poem  which  counsel  on  the  poet's 
behalf  (ancient  or  modern)  do  not  satisfactorily  explain. 

In  the  first  book,  Zeus  has  promised  Thetis  that  jie  will  punish  the 
Greeks  for  the  wrong  done  to  Achilles:  in  the  beginning  of  the 
second  book,  he  deiil^erates  how  he  shall  fulfill  the  promise,  and 
sends  down  for  that  purpose  ^'  mischievous  Oneiru*"  (the  Bream-god) 
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to  visit  Agamemnon  in  his  sleep,  to  assure  him  that  the  gods  liave 
now  with  one  accord  consented  to  put  Troy  into  his  hands,  and  to 
exhort  liim  forthwith  to  the  assembling  of  his  army  for  the  attack. 
The  ancient  commentators  were  here  perplexed  by  the  circumstance 
that  Zeus  puts  a  falsehood  into  the  mouth  of  Oneiru*?.  But  there 
seems  no  more  difficulty  in  explaining  this  than  in  the  narrative  of 
the  book  of  1  Kings  (chap.  xxii.  20),  where  Jehovah  is  mentioned  to 
have  put  a  lying  spirit  into  the  mouth  of  Ahab's  prophets — the  real 
awkwardness  is,  that  Oneirus  and  his  falsehood  produce  no  effect. 
For  in  the  first  place  Agamemnon  takes  a  step  very  different  from 
that  which  his  dream  recommends — and  in  the  next  place,  when  the 
Grecian  army  is  at  length  armed  and  goes  forth  to  battle,  it  does  not 
experience  defeat  (which  would  be  the  case  if  the  exhortation  of 
Oneirus  really  proved  mischievous),  but  carries  on  a  successful  day*8 
battle,  chiefly  through  the  heroism  of  Diomedes.  Instead  of  arming 
the  Greeks  forthwith,  Agamemnon  convokes  first  a  council  of  chiefs, 
apd  next  ian  agora  of  the  host.  And  though  himself  in  a  temper  of 
niind  highly  elate  with  the  deceitful  assurances  of  Oneirus,  he  delib- 
erately assumes  the  language  of  despair  in  addressinj^  the  troops, 
having  previously  prepared  Nestor  and  Odysaeus  for  his  doing  so^ 
merely  in  order  to  try  the  courage  of  the  men,  and  with  formal 
instructions  given  to  these  two  other  chiefs  that  they  are  to  speak  in 
opposition  to  him.  Now  this  intervention  of  Zeus  and  Oneirus,  emi- 
nently unsatisfactory  when  coupled  with  the  incidents  which  now 
follow  it,  and  making  Zeus  appear,  but  only  appear,  to  realize  his  pro- 
mise of  honoring  Achilles  as  well  as  of  hurting  the  Greeks, — forms 
exactly  the  point  of  junction  between  the  Achilleis  and  the  Iliad. 

The  freak  which  Agamemnon  plays  off  upon  the  temper  of  his 
army,  though  in  itself  childish,  serves  a  sufficient  purpose,  not  only 
because  it  provides  a  special  matter  of  interest  to  be  submitted  to  the 
Greeks,  but  also  because  it  calls  forth  the  splendid  description,  so 
teeming  with  vivacious  detail,  of  the  sbdden  breaking  up  of  the 
assembly  after  Agamemnon's  harangue,  and  of  the  decisive  inter- 
ference of  Odysseus  to  bring  the  men  back,  as  well  as  to  put  down 
Thersites.  This  picture  of  the  Greeks  in  agora,  bringing  out  the 
two  chief  speaking  and  counseling  heroes,  was  so  important  a  part 
of  the  general  Trojan  war,  that  the  poet  has  permitted  himself  to 
introduce  it  by  assuming  an  inexplicable  folly  on  the  part  of  Aga- 
memnon; just  as  he  has  ushered  in  another  fine  scene  in  the  third 
book — the  Teichoskopy  or  conversation  between  Priam  and  Helen 
on  the  walls  of  Troy — by  admitting  the  supposition  that  the  old  king 
in  the  tenth  year  of  the  war  did  not  know  the  x)€rsons  of  Agamem- 
non and  the  other  Grecian  chiefs.  This  may  serve  as  an  explanation 
of  the  delusion  practiced  by  Agamemnon  toward  his  assembled 
host;  but  it  does  not  at  all  explain  the  tame  and  empty  intervention 
of  Oneirus. 

If  the  initial  incident  of  the  second  book,  whereby  we  pass  out  of 
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the  Achilleis  into  the  Iliad,  is  awkward,  so  also  the  final  incident  of 
the  seventh  book,  immediately  before  we  come  back  into  the  Achil- 
leis, is  not  less  unsatisfactory — I  mean  the  construction  of  the  wall 
and  ditch  round  the  Greek  camp.  As  the  poem  now  stands,  no 
plausible  reason  is  assigned  why  this  should  be  done.  Nestor  pro- 
poses it  without  any  constraining  necessity:  for  the  Greeks  are  in  a 
career  of  victory,  and  the  Trojans  are  making  offers  of  compromise 
which  imply  conscious  weakness — while  Diomedes  is  bo  confident 
of  the  approaching  ruin  of  Troy,  that  he  dissuades  his  comrades 
from  receiving  even  Helen  herself  if  the  surrender  should  be  tendered. 
"Many  Greeks  have  been  slain,"  it  is  true,  as  Nestor  observes:  but 
an  equal  or  greater  number  of  Trojans  have  been  slain,  and  all  the 
Grecian  heroes  are  yet  in  full  force ;  the  absence  of  Achilles  is  not 
even  adverted  to. 

Now  this  account  of  the  building  of  the  fortification  seems  to  be  an 
afterthought,  arising  out  of  the  enlargement  of  the  poem  beyond  its 
original  scheme.  .  The  original  Achilleis,  passing  at  once  from  the 
first  to  the  eighth,  and  from  thence  to  the  eleventh  book,  might  well 
assume  the  fortification — and  talk  of  it  as  a  thing  existing,  without 
adducing  any  special  reason  why  it  was  erected.  The  hearer  would 
naturally  comprehend  and  follow  the  existence  of  a  ditch  and  wall 
round  the  ships  as  a  matter  of  course,  provided  there  was  nothing  in 
the  previous  narrative  to  make  him  believe  that  the  Greeks  had 
originally  been  without  these  bulwarks.  And  since  the  Achilleis. 
immediately  after  the  promise  of  Zeus  to  Thetis  at  the  close  of  the 
first  book,  went  on  to  describe  tlie  fulfillment  of  that  promise  and 
the  ensuing  disasters  of  the  Greeks,  there  was  nothing  to  surprise 
any  one  in  hearing  that  their  camp  was  fortified.  But  the  case  was 
altered  when  the  first  and  the  eighth  books  were  parted  asunder  in 
order  to  make  room  for  descriptions  of  temporary  success  and  glory 
on  the  part  of  the  besieging  army.  The  brilliant  scenes  sketched  in 
the  books  from  the  second  to  the  seventh  mention  no  fortification, 
and  even  impljr  its  non-existence;  yet  since  notice  of  it  occurs  amid 
the  first  description  of  Grecian  disasters  in  the  eighth  book,  the 
hearer  who  had  tbe  earlier  books  present  to  his  memory  might  be 
surprised  to  find  a  fortification  mentioned  immediately  afterwards, 
unless  the  construction  of  it  were  specially  announced  to  have  inter- 
vened. But  it  will  at  once  appear  that  there  was  some  diflSculty  in 
finding  a  good  reason  why  the  Greeks  should  begin  to  fortify  at  this 
juncture,  and  that  the  poet  who  discovered  the  gap  might  not  be 
enabled  to  fill  it  up  with  success.  As  the  Greeks  have  got  on  up  to 
this  moment  without  the  wall,  and  as  we  have  heard  "nothing  but 
tales  of  their  success,  why  should  they  now  think  farther  laborious 
precautions  for  security  necessary?  we  will  not  ask  why  the  Trojans 
should  stand  quietly  by  and  permit  a  wall  to  be  built,  since  the  trace 
was  concluded  expressly  for  burying  the  dead. 
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The  tenth  book  (or  Doloneia)  was  considered  by  some  of  the  ancient 
sehoUasls,  and  bas  been  confidently  set  forth  by  the  modern  Woltian 
critics,  as  originally  a  separate  poem,  inserted  by  Peisislralus  in  tlie 
Iliad.  How  it  can  ever  have  been  ti  separate  poem,  I  do  not  under- 
stand. It  is  framed  with  great  specialty  for  the  antecedent  circum- 
stances under  which  it  occurs,  and  would  suit  for  no  other  place; 
though  capable  of  being  separately  recited,  inasmuch  as  it  has  a 
definite  beginning  and  end,  like  the  story  of  Nisus  and  Euryalus  in 
the  uEneid.  But  while  distinctly  presupposing  and  resting  upon  the 
incidents  in  the  eighth  book,  and  in  line  88  of  the  ninth  (probably, 
the  appointment  of  sentinels  on  the  part  of  the  Greeks  as  well  as  of 
the  Trojans  formed  the  close  of  the  battle  described  in  the  eighth 
book),  it  has  not  the  slightest  bearing  upon  the  events  of  the  eleventh 
or  the  following  books:  it  goes  to  make  up  the  general  picture  of 
the  Trojan  war,  but  lies  quite  apart  from  the  Achilleis.  And  this 
is  one  mark  of  a  portion  subsequentljr  inserted — that  though  fitted  on 
to  the  parts  which  precede,  it  has  no  influence  on  those  which  follow. 

If  the  proceedings  of  the  combatants  on  the  plain  of  Troy,  between 
the  first  and  the  eighth  book,  have  no  reference  either  to  Achilles  or 
to  an  Achilleis,  we  find  Zeus  in  Olympus  still  more  completely  put- 
ting that  hero  out  of  the  question,  at  the  beginning  of  the  fourth 
book.  He  is  in  this  last-mentioned  passage  the  Zeus  of  the  Iliad,  not 
of  the  Achilleis.  Forgetful  of  his  promise  to  Thetis  in  the  first  book, 
he  discusses  nothing  but  the  question  of  continuance  or  termination 
of  the  war,  and  manifests  anxiety  only  for  the  salvation  of  Troy,  in 
opposition  to  the  miso-Trojan  goddesses,  who  prevent  him  from  giv- 
ing effect  to  the  victory  of  Meiielaus  over  Paris  and  the  stipulated 
restitution  of  Helen — in  which  case  of  course  the  wrong  ottered  to 
Achilles  would  remain  unexpiated.  An  attentive  comparison  will 
render  it  evident  that  the  poet  who  composed  the  discussion  among 
the  gods,  at  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  book,  has  not  been  careful 
to  put  himself  in  harmony  either  with  the  Zeus  of  the  first  book  or 
with  the  Zeus  of  the  eighth. 

So  soon  as  we  enter  upon  the  eleventh  book,  the  march  of  the  poem 
l)ecomes  quite  different.  We  are  then  in  a  series  of  events,  each 
paving  the  way  for  that  which  follows,  and  all  conducing  to  the 
result  promisea  in  the  first  book — the  reappearance  of  Achilles  as 
the  only  means  of  saving  the  Greeks  from  ruin — preceded  by  ample 
atonement,  and  followed  by  the  maximum  both  of  glory  and  revenge. 
The  intennediate  career  of  Patroclus  introduces  new  elements,  which 
however  are  admirably  woven  into  the  scheme  of  the  poem  as  dis- 
closed in  the  first  book.  I  shall  not  deny  that  there  are  perplexities 
in  the  detail  of  events,  as  described  in  the  battles  at  the  Cfrecian  wall 
and  before  the  ships,  from  the  eleventh  to  the  sixteenth  books,  but 
they  appear  only  cases  of  partial  confusion,  such  as  may  be  reason- 
ably ascribed  to  imperfections  of  text :  the  main  sequence  remains 
coherent  and  inteUigible.     W^  find  no  considerable  events  which 
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could  be  left  out  without  breaking  the  thread,  nor  any  incongruity 
between  one  considerable  event  and  anotlier.  There  ia  nothing 
between  the  eleventh  and  twenty-second  books  which  is  at  all  com- 
parable to  the  incongruity  between  the  Zeus  of  the  fourth  book  and 
the  Zeus  of  the  first  and  eighth.  It  may  perhaps  be  true  that  the 
shield  of  Achilles  is  a  superadded  amplification  of  that  which  was 
originally  announced  in  general  terras — because  the  poet,  from  the 
eleventh  to  the  twenty-second  books,  has  observed  such  good  economy 
of  his  materials,  that  he  ia  hardly  likely  to  have  introduced  one  par- 
ticular description  of  such  disproportionate  length,  and  having  so  j 
little  connection  with  the  series  of  events.  But  Isee  no  reason  for 
believing  that  it  is  an  addition  materially  later  than  the  rest  of  the 
poem. 

It  must  be  confessed  that  the  supposition  hjere  advanced,  in  refer- 
ence to  the  structure  of  the  Iliad,  is  not  altogether  free  from  difficul- 
ties, because  the  parts  constituting  the  original  Achilleis  have  been 
more  or  less  altered  or  interpolated  to  suit  the  additions  made  to  it, 
particularly  in  the  eighth  book.  But  it  presents  fewer  diflSculties 
than  any  other  supposition,  and  it  is  the  only  meanb,  so  far  as  I 
know,  of  explaining  the  difference  between  one  part  of  the  Iliad  and 
another;  both  the  continuity  of  structure,  and  the  conformity  to  the 
opening  promise,  which  are  manifest  when  we  read  the  liooks  in  the 
order  i.,  viii.,  xi.  to  xxii.,  as  contrasted  with  the  absence  of  these  two 
qualities  in  books  ii.  to  vii.,  Ix.  and  x.  An  entire  organization,  pre- 
conceived from  the  beginning,  would  not  be  likely  to  produce  any 
such  disparity,  nor  is  any  such  visible  in  the  Odyssey;  still  less 
would  the  result  be  explained  by  supposing  integers  originally 
separate  and  brought  together  without  any  designed  organization. 
And  it  is  between  these  three  suppositions  that  our  choice  has  to  be 
made.  A  scheme,  and  a  large  scheme  too,  must  unquestionably  be 
admitted  as  the  basis  of  any  sufficient  hypothesis.  But  the  Achilleis. 
would  have  been  a  long  poem,  half  the  length  of  the  present  Iliad, 
and  probably  not  less  compact  in  its  structure  than  the  Odyssey. 
Moreover  being  parted  off  only  by  an  imaginary  line  from  the  bound- 
less range  of  the  Trojan  war,  it  would  admit  of  enlargement  more 
eajiily,  and  with  greater  relish  to  hearers,  than  the  adventurcs  of  one 
single  hero;  while  the  expansion  would  naturally  take  place  by 
adding  new  Grecian  victory — since  the  original  poem  arrived  at  the 
exaltation  of  Achilles  only  through  a  painful  series  of  Grecian  disas- 
ters. That  the  poem  under  these"  circumstances  should  have  received 
additions,  is  no  very  violent  hypothesis:  in  fact,  when  we  recollect 
that  the  integrity  both  of  the  Achilleis  and  of  the  Odyssey  was 
neither  guarded  by  printing  nor  writing,  we  shall  perhaps  think  it 
less  wonderful  that  the  former  was  enlarged,  than  that  the  latter  was 
not.  Any  relaxation  of  the  laws  of  epical  unity  is  a  small  price  to 
pay  for  that  splendid  poetry,  of  which  we  find  so  much  between  the 
firit  and  the  eighth  books  of  our  Iliad. 
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The  qnestion  respecting  unity  of  authorship  is  different,  and  more 
difficult  to  determine,  than  that  respecting  consistency  of  parts,  and 
sequence  in  the  narrative.  A  poem  conceived  on  a  comparatively 
narrow  scale  may  be  enlarged  afterward  by  its  original  author,  with 
a  greater  or  less  coherence,  and  success:  the  Faust  of  Goethe  affords 
an  example  even  in  our  own  generation.  On  the  other  hand,  a  sys- 
tematic poem  may  well  have  been  conceived  and  executed  by  pre- 
arranged concert  between  several  poets;  among  whom  probably  one 
will  1^  the  governing  mind,  though  the  rest  may  be  effective,  and 
perhaps  equally  effective,  in  respect  to  execution  of  the  parts.  And 
the  age  of  the  early  Grecian  epic  was  favorable  to  such  fraternization 
of  poets,  of  which  the  Gens  called  Homerids  probably  exhibited  many 
specimens.  In  the  recital  or  singing  of  a  long  unwritten  poem,  many 
bards  must  have  conspired  together,  and  in  the  earliest  times  the 
composer  and  the  singer  were  one  and  the  same  person.  Now  the 
individuals  comprised  in  the  Homeric  Gens,  though  doubtless  very 
different  among  themselves  in  respect  of  mental  capacity,  were  yet 
homogeneous  m  respect  of  training,  means  of  observation  and 
instruction,  social  experience,  religious  feelings  and  theories,  etc.,  to 
a  degree  much  greater  than  individuals  in  modern  times.  Fallible  as 
our  inferences  are  on  this  point,  where  we  have  only  internal 
evidence  to  guide  us,  without  any  contemporary  points  of  compari- 
son, or  any  species  of  collateral  information  respecting  the  age,  the 
society,  the  poets,  the  hearers,  or  the  language — we  must  never- 
theless in  the  present  case  take  coherence  of  structure,  together  with 
consistency  in  the  tone  of  thought,  feeling,  language,  customs,  etc., 
as  presumptions  of  one  author;  and  the  contrary  as  presumptions  of 
severalty;  allowing  as  well  as  we  can  for  that  inequality  of  excel- 
letiee  which  the  same  author  may  at  different  times  present. 

Now  the  case  made  out  against  single-headed  authorship  of  the 
Odyssey  appears  to  me  very  weak;  and  those  who  dispute  it  are 
guided  more  by  their  k  priori  rejection  of  ancient  epical  unity  than 
by  any  positive  evidence  which  the  poem  itself  affords.  It  is  other- 
wise with  regard  to  the  Iliad.  Whatever  presumptions  a  disjointed 
structure,  several  apparent  inconsistencies  of  parts,  and  large  excres- 
cence of  actual  matter  beyond  the  opening  promise,  can  sanction — 
may  reasonably  be  indulged  against  the  supposition  that  this  poem 
all  proceeds  from  a  single  author.  There  is  a  difference  of  opinion 
on  tlie  subject  among  the  best  critics  which  is  probably  not  destined 
to  be  adjusted,  since^so  much  depends  partly  upon  critical  feeling, 
partly  upon  the  general  reasonings,  in  respect  to  ancient  epical  unity, 
with  which  a  man  sits  down  to  the  study.  For  the  champions  of 
unity,  such  as  Mr.  Payne  Knight,  are  very  ready  to  strike  out 
iramerous  and  often  considerable  passages  as  interpolations,  thus 
meeting  the  objections  raised  against  unity  of  authorship  on  the 
ground  of  special  inconsistencies.  Hermann  and  Boeckh,  though 
not  going  the  length  of  Lachmann  in  maintaining  the  original  theory 
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of  Wolf,  agree  with  the  latter  in  reeogniziDg  diversity  of  authors  In 
the  poem,  to  an  extent  overpassing  the  limit  of  what  can  fairly  bo 
called  interpolation.  Payne  Knight  and  Nitzsch  are  equally  per- 
suaded of  the  contrary.  Here,  then,  is  a  decided  contradiction 
among  critics,  all  of  whom  have  minutely  studied  the  poems  since 
the  Wolfian  question  was  raised.  And  it  is  such  critics  alone  who 
can  be  said  to  constitute  authority;  for  the  cursory  reader,  who 
dwells  upon  the  parts  simply  long  enough  to  relish  their  poetica-l 
beauty,*  is  struck  only  by  that  general  sameness  of  coloring  which 
Wolf  himself  admits  to  pervade  the  poem. 

Having  already  intimated  that,  in  my  judgment,  no  theory  of  the 
structure  of  the  poem  is  admissible  which  does  not  admit  an  original 
and  preconcerted  Achilleis — ^a  stream  which  begins  at  tlie  first  book 
and  ends  with  the  death  of  Hector  in  the  twenty-second,  although 
the  higher  parts  of  it  now  remain  only  in  the  condition  of  two 
detached  lakes,  the  first  book  and  the  eighth — I  reason  upon  the 
same  basis  with  respect  to  the  authorship.  Assuming  continuity  of 
structure  as  a  presumptive  proof,  the  whole  of  this  Achilleis  must  be 
treated  as  composed  b)^  one  author.  Wolf  indeed  affirmed,  that  he 
never  read  the  poem  continuously  through  without  being  painfully 
impressed  with  the  inferiority  and  altered  style  of  the  last  six  boolss 
— and  Lachmann  carried  this  feeling  further  back,  so  as  to  commence 
with  the  seventeenth  book.  If  I  could  enter  fully  into  this  sentiment, 
I  should  then  be  compelled,  not  to  deny  the  existence  of  a  precon- 
ceived scheme,  but  to  imagine  that  the  books  from  the  eighteenth  to 
the  twenty  second,  though  forming  part  of  that  scheme  or  Achilleis, 
had  yet  been  executed  by  another  and  an  inferior  poet.  But  it  is  to 
be  remarked,  first,  that  inferiority  of  poetical  merit  to  a  certain 
extent  is  quite  reconcilable  with  unity  of  authorship;  and  secondly, 
that  the  very  circumstances  upon  which  Wolf's  unfavorable  judg- 
ment is  built,  seem  to  arise  out  of  increased  difficulty  in  the  poevs 
task,  when  he  came  to  the  crowning  cantos  of  his  designed 
Achilleis.  For  that  which  chiefly  distinguishes  these  books  is,  the 
direct,  incessant,  and  manual  intervention  of  the  gods  and  goddesses, 
formally  pennitted  by  Zeus — and  the  repetition  of  vast  ana  fantastic 
conceptions  to  which  such  superhuman  agency  gives  occasion;  not 
omitting  the  battle  of  Achilles  against  Skamander  and  Simois,  and 
the  burning  up  of  these  rivers  by  Hephaestus.  Now  looking  at  this 
vein  of  ideas  with  the  eyes  of  a  modern  reader,  or  even  with  those  of 
a  Grecian  critic  of  the  literary  ages,  it  is  certain  that  the  effect  is 
unpleasing :  the  gods,  sublime  elements  of  poetry  when  kept  in  due 
proportion,  are  here  somewhat  vulgarized.  But  though  the  poet  here 
has  not  succeeded,  and  probably  success  was  impossible,  in  the  task 
which  he  has  prescribed  to  himself — yet  the  mere  fact  of  his  under- 
taking it,  and  the  manifest  distinction  between  his  employment  of 
divine  agency  in  these  latter  cantos  as  compared  with  the  preced- 
ing, seems  expUcable  only  on  the  supposition  that  they  are  the  latter 
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cantos  and  come  in  designed  sequence,  as  the  continuance  of  a  pre- 
vious plan.  The  poet  wishes  to  surround  the  coming  forth  of 
Achilles  with  the  maximum  of  glorious  and  terrific  circumstance: 
no  Trojan  enemy  can  for  a  moment  hold  out  against  him:  the  goUs 
must  descend  to  the  plain  of  Trov  and  fight  in  person,  while  Zeus, 
who  at  the  beginning  of  the  eigiith  book  had  forbidden  them  to  take 
part,  expressly  encourages  them  to  do  so  at  the  beginning  of  the 
twentieth.  If  then  the  nineteenth  book  (which  contains  the  recon- 
ciliation between  Achilles  and  Agamemnon,  a  subject  naturally  ^ 
somewhat  tame)  and  the  three  following  books  (where  we  have  before  ' 
us  only  the  gods,  Achilles,  and  the  Trojans  without  hope  or  courage) 
are  inferior  in  execution  and  interest  to  the  seven  preceding  books 
(which  describe  the  long-disputed  and  often  doubtful  death-struggle 
between  the  Greeks  and  Trojans  without  Achilles),  as  Wolf  and 
other  critics  affirm — we  may  explain  the  difference  without  supposing 
a  new  poet  as  composer:  for  the  conditions  of  the  poem  had  become 
essentially  more  difficult,  and  the  subject  more  unpromising.  The 
necessity  of  keeping  Achilles  above  the  level,  even  of  heroic 
prowess,  restricted  the  poet's  means  of  acting  upon  the  sympathy  of 
his  hearers. 

The  last  two  books  of  the  Diad  may  have  formed  part  of  the  origi- 
nal Achilleis.  But  the  probability  rather  is,  that  they  are  additions; 
for  the  death  of  Hector  satisfies  the  exigencies  of  a  coherent  scheme, 
and  we  are  not  entitled  to  extend  the  oldest  *poem  beyond  the  limit 
which  such  necessity  prescribes.  I*^^  has  been  argued  on  one  side  by 
Kitzsch  and  O.  MilUer  that  the  mine  could  not  leave  off  with  satis- 
faction at  the  moment  in  which  Achilles  sates  his  revenge,  and  while 
the  bodies  of  Patroclus  and  Hector  are  lying  un buried — also,  that  the 
more  merciful  temper  which  he  exhibits  in  the  twenty-fourth  book 
must  always  have  been  an  indispensable  sequel,  in  order  to  create 

g roper  sympathy  with  his  triumph.  Other  critics,  on  the  contrary, 
ave  taken  special  grounds  of  exception  against  the  last  book,  and 
have  endeavored  to  set  it  aside  as  different  from  the  other  books  both 
in  tone  and  language.  To  a  certain  extent  the  peculiarities  of  the 
last  book  appear  to  me  undeniable,  though  it  is  plainly  a  designed 
continuance  and  not  a  substantive  poem.  Some  weight  also  is  due 
to  the  remark  about  the  twenty-third  book,  that  Odysseus  and  Dio- 
medes,  who  have  been  wounded  and  disabled  during  the  fight,  now 
reappear  in  perfect  force,  and  contend  in  the  games :  here  is  no  case 
of  miraculous  healing,  and  the  inconsistency  is  more  likely  to  have 
been  admitted  by  a  separate  enlarging  poet  than  by  the  schemer  of 
the  Achilleis. 

The  splfendid  books  from  the  second  to  v.  323  of  the  seventh  are 
e^ual  in  most  parts  to  any  portions  of  the  Achilleis,  and  are  pointedly 
distinguished  from  the  latter  by  the  broad  view  which  they  exhibit 
of  the  general  Trojan  war,  with  all  its  principal  personages,  localities, 
and  causes — ^yet  without  advancing  the  result  promised  in  the  firat 
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book,  or  indeed  any  final  purpose  whatever.  Even  the  desp(^  Ate 
wound  inflicted  by  Tlepolemus  on  Sarpedon  is  forgotten,  when  the 
latter  hero  is  called  forth  in  the  subsequent  Achilleis.  The  arguments 
of  Lachmann,  who  dissects  these  six  books  into  three  or  four  sepa- 
rate songs,  carry  no  conviction  to  my  mind ;  and  I  see  no  reason  why 
we  should  not  consider  all  of  them  to  be  by  the  same  author,  bound 
together  by  the  common  purpose  of  giving  a  great  collective  picture 
which  may  properly  be  termed  an  Iliad.  The  tenth  book,  or  Dolo- 
neia,  though  adapted  specially  to  the  place  in  which  it  stands,  agrees 
with  the  books  between  the  first  and  eighth  in  belonging  only  to  the 
general  picture  of  the  war,  without  helping  forward  tiie  march  of  the 
Achilleis;  yet  it  seems  conceived  in  a  lower  vein,  in  so  far  as  we  can 
trust  our  modern  ethical  sentiment.  One  is  unwilling  to  believe  that 
the  author  of  the  fifth  book  (or  Aristeia  of  Diomedes)  would  conde- 
scend to  employ  the  hero  whom  he  there  so  brightly  glorifies— the 
victor  even  over  Ares  himself — in  slaughtering  newly  arrived  Thra- 
cian  sleepers,  without  any  large  purpose  or  necessity.  The  ninth 
book,  of  which  I  have  already  spoken  at  length,  belongs  to  a  differ- 
ent vein  of  conception,  and  seems  to  me  more  likely  to  have  ema- 
uated  from  a  separate  composer. 

While  Intimating  these  views  respecting  the  authorship  of  the  Iliad 
as  being  In  my  judgment  the  most  probable,  I  must  repeat  that, 
*.hough  the  study  of  the  poem  carries  to  my  mind  a  sufficient  convic- 
tion respecting  its  structure,  the  question  between  unity  and  plurality 
of  authors  is  essentially  less  determinable.  The  poem  consists  of  a 
part  original  and  other  parts  superadded;  yet  it  is  certainly  not 
impossible  that  the  author  of  the  former  may  himself  have  composed 
the  latter:  and  such  would  be  my  belief,  if  1  regarded  plurality  of 
composers  as  an  inadmissible  Idea.  On  this  supposition  we  must 
conclude  that  the  poet,  while  anxious  for  the  addition  of  new  and 
for  the  most  part  highly  Interesting  matter,  has  not  thought  fit  to 
recast  the  parts  and  events  in  such  manner  as  to  impart  to  the  whole 
a  pervading  thread  of  consensus  and  organization,  such  as  we  see  in 
the  Odyssey. 

That  the  Odyssey  is  of  later  date  than  the  Iliad,  and  by  a  different 
author,  seems  to  be  now  the  opinion  of  most  critics,  especially  of 
Payne  Knight  and  Nitzsch ;  though  O.  MUller  leans  to  a  contrary 
conclusion,  at  the  same  time  adding  that  he  thinks  the  arguments 
^  either  way  not  very  decisive.  There  are  considerable  differences  of 
■  statement  In  the  two  poems  In  regard  to  some  of  the  gods ;  Iris  is 
messenger  of  the  gods  In  the  Iliad,  and  Hermes  in  the  Odyssey; 
uEolus,  the  dispenser  of  the  winds  in  the  Odyssey,  is  not  noticed  m 
the  twenty-third  book  of  the  Iliad,  but  on  the  contrary.  Iris  invites 
the  winds  as  independent  gods  to  come  and  kindle  the  funeral  pile 
of  Patroclus;  and  unless  we  are  to  expunge  the  song  of  DemodoKus 
in  the  eighth  book  of  the  Odyssey  as  spurious.  Aphrodite  there 
appears  as  the  wife  of  Hephaestus — a  relationship  not  known  to  the 
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IHad.  There  are  also  some  other  points  of  difference  enum^iuted 
"by  Mr.  Knight  and  others,  which  tend  to  justify  the  presumption 
that  the  author  of  the  Odyssey  is  not  identical  eitlier  with  the  author 
of  the  Achilleis  or  his  enlargers,  which  G.  Hermann  considers  to  be 
a  point  unquestionable.  Indeed,  tha  difficulty  of  supposing  a  long 
coherent  poem  to  have  been  conceived,  composed,  and  retained, 
without  any  aid  of  writing,  appears  to  many  critics  even  now  insur- 
mountable, though  the  evidences  on  the  other  side  are  in  my  view 
(sufficient  to  outweigh  any  negative  presumption  thus  suggested. 
But  it  is  improbable  that  the  same  person  should  have  powers  of 
memorial  combination  sufficient  for  composing  two  such  poems,  nor 
is  there  any  proof  to  force  upon  us  such  a  supposition. 

Presuming  a  difference  of  authorship  between  the  two  poems,  I 
feel  less  convinced  about  the  supposed  juniority  of  the  Odyssey. 
The  discrepancies  in  manners  and  language  in  the  one  and  the 
other  are  so  little  important  that  two  different  persons,  in  the  same 
age  and  society,  might  well  be  imagined  to  exhibit  as  great  or  even 
greater.  It  is  to  hd  recollected  that  the  subjects  of  the  two  are 
heterogeneous,  so  as  to  conduct  the  poet,  even  were  he  the  same 
man,  into  totally  different  veins  of  imagination  and  illustration. 
The  pictures  of  the  Odyssey  seem  to  delineate  the  same  heroic  life  as 
the  Iliad,  though  looked  at  from  a  distinct  point  of  view:  and  the 
circumstances  surrounding  the  residence  of  Odysseus  in  Ithaka  are 
just  such  as  we  may  suppose  him  to  have  left  in  order  to  attack 
Troy.  If  the  scenes  presented  to  us  are  for  the  most  part  pacific,  as 
contrasted  with  the  incessant  fighting  of  the  Iliad,  this  is  not  to  be 
ascribed  to  any  greater  sociality  or  civilization  in  the  real  hearers  of 
the  Odyssey,  but  to  the  circumstances  of  the  hero  whom  the  poet 
undertakes  to  adorn :  nor  can  we  doubt  that  the  poems  of  Arktinus 
and  Lesches,  of  a  later  date  than  the  Odyssey,  would  have  given  us 
as  much  combat  and  bloodshed  as  the  Iliad.  I  am  not  struck  by 
those  proofs  of  improved  civilization  which  some  critics  affirm  the 
Odyssey  to  present:  Mr.  Knight,  who  is  of  this  opinion,  nevertheless 
admits  that  the  mutilation  of  Melanthius,  and  the  hanging  up  of  the 
female  slaves  by  Odysseus,  in  that  poem,  indicate  greater  barbarity 
than  any  incidents  in  the  fights  before  Troy.  The  more  skillful  and 
compact  structure  of  the  Odyssey  has  been  often  considered  as  a 
proof  of  its  juniority  in  age .  and  in  the  case  of  two  poems  by  the 
same  author,  we  might  plausibly  contend  that  practice  would  bring' 
with  it  improvement  in  the  combining  faculty.  But  in  reference  to 
the  poems  before  us,  we  must  recollect,  first,  that  in  all  probability 
the  Iliad  (with  which  the  comparison  is  taken)  is  not  a  primitive  but 
an  enlarged  poem,  and  that  the  primitive  Achilleis  might  well  have 
been  quite  as  coherent  as  the  Odyssey; — secondly,  that  between 
different  authors,  superiority  in  structure  is  not  a  proof  of  subse- 
quent composition,  inasmuch  as  on  that  hyothesis  we  should  be 
compelled  to  admit  that  thp  later  poem  of  Arktinus  would  be  t^u 
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improvement  upon  the  Odyssey;— thirdly,  that  even  if  it  were  »o, 
■we  could  only  infer  that  the  author  of  the  Odyssey  had  Tieard  the 
Achilleis  or  the  Iliad;  we  could  not  infer  that  he  lived  one  or  two 
generations  afterward. 

On  the  whole,  the  balance  of  probabilities  seems  in  favor  of  dis- 
tinct authorship  of  the  two  poems,  but  the  same  age — ^and  that  age  a 
very  early  one'  anterior  to  the  first  Olympiad.  And  tliey  may  thus 
be  used  as  evidences,  and  contemporary  evidences,  for  the  pheno- 
mena of  primitive  Greek  civilization ;  while  they  also  show  that  the 
power  of  constructing  long  premeditated  epics,  without  the  aid  of 

,  writing,  is  to  be  taken  as  a  characteristic  of  the  earliest  known 
Greek  mind.  This  was  the  point  controverted  by  Wolf,  which  a 
full  review  of  the  case  (in  my  judgment)  decides  against  him;  it  is, 
moreover,  a  valuable  resort  for  the  historian  of  the  Greeks,  inas- 
much as  it  marks  out  to  him  the  ground  from  which  he  is  to  alart 
in  appreciating  their  ulterior  progress. 

Whatever  there  may  be  of  truth  in  the  different  conjectures  of 
critics  respecting  the  authorship  and  structure  of  these  unrivaled 
poems,  we  are  not  to  imagine  that  it  is  the  perfection  of  their  epical 
symmetry  which  has  given  them  their  indissoluble  hold  upon  the 
human  mind,  as  well  modern  as  ancient.  There  is  some  tendency 
in  critics,  from  Aristotle  down-ward,  to  invert  the  order  of  attributes 
in  respect  to  the  Homeric  poems,  so  as  to  dwell  most  on  recondite 
excellences  which  escape  the  unaided  reader,  and  which  are  even  to 
a  great  degree  disputable.  But  it  is  given  to  few  minds  (as  Goethe 
has  remarked)  to  appreciate  fully  the  mechanism  of  a  long  poem, 
and  many  feel  the  beauty  of  the  separate  parts  who  have  no  senti- 
ment for  the  aggregate  perfection  of  the  whole. 

Nor  were  the  Homeric  poems  originally  addressed  to  minds  of  the 
rarer  stamp. .  They  are  intended  for  those  feelings  which  the  critic 
has  in  common  with  the  unlettered  mass,  not  for  that  enlarged  range 
of  vision  and  peculiar  standard  which  he  has  acquired  to  himself. 
They  are  of  all  poems  the  most  absolutely  and  unreservedly  popular: 
had  they  been  otherwise  they  could  not  have  lived  so  long  in  the 
mouth  of  the  rhapsodes,  and  the  ear  and  memory  of  the  people:  and 
it  was  then  that  their  influence  was  first  acquired,  never  afterward 

1  to  be  shaken.     Their  beauties  belong  to  the  parts  taken  separately^ 

(which  revealed  themselves  spontaneously  to  the  listening  crowd  at 
the  festival — far  more  than  to  the  whole  poem  taken  together,  which 
could  hardly  be  appreciated  unless  the  parts  were  dwelt  upon  and  | 
suffered  to  expand  in  the  mind.  The  most  unlettered  hearer  of 
those  times  could  readily  seize,  while  the  most  instructed  reader  can 
still  recognize,  the  characteristic  excellence  of  Homeric  narrative — its 
straightforward,  unconscious,  unstudied  simplicity — its  concrete 
forms  of  speech  and  happy  alternation  of  action  with  dialo^e — its 
vivid  pictures  of  living  agents,  always  clearly  and  sharply  mdivid- 
ualized,  whether  in  the  commanding  proportions  of  Achilles  and 
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Odysseus,  in  the  graceful  presence  of  Helen  and  Penelope,  or  in  the 
more  liumble  contrast  of  Eumaeus  and  Melanthius;  and  always, 
moreover,  animated  by  the  frankness  with  which  his  heroes  give 
utterance  to  all  their  transient  emotions  and  even  all  their  infirmities 
— its  constant  reference  to  those  coarser  veins  of  feeling  and  palpable 
motives  which  belong  to  all  men  in  common — its  fullness  of  graphic 
details,  freshly  drawn  from  the  visible  and  audible  world,  and! 
though  often  homely,  never  tame  nor  trenching  upon  that  limit  of 
satiety  to  which  the  Greek  mind  was  so  keenly  alive — lastly,  its  per- 
petual junction  of  gods  and  men  in  the  same  picture,  and  familiar 
appeal  to  ever-present  divine  agency,  in  harmony  with  the  interpreta- 
tion of  nature  at  that  time  universal. 

It  is  undoubtedly  easier  to  feel  than  to  describe  the  impressive 
influence  of  Homeric  narrative:  but  the  time  and  circumstances 
under  which  that  influence  was  first,  and  most  powerfully  felt,  pre- 
clude the  possibility  of  explaining  it  by  comprehensive  and  elaborate 
oomparisons,  such  as  are  implied  in  Aristotle's  remarks  upon  the 
structure  of  the  poems.  The  critic  who  seeks  the  explanation  in  the 
right  place  will  not  depart  widely  from  the  point  of  view  of  those 
rude  auditors  to  whom  the  poems  wer/e  originally  addressed,  or  from 
the  susceptibilities  and  capacities  common  to  the  human  bosom  in 
every  stage  of  progressive  culture.  And  though  the  refinements  and 
delicacies  of  the  poems,  as  well  as  their  general  structure,  are  a  sub- 
ject of  highly  interesting  criticisms — yet  it  is  not  to  these  that  Homer 
owes  his  wide-spread  and  imperishable  popularity.  Still  less  is  it 
true,  as  the  well-known  observations  of  Horace  would  lead  us  to 
believe,  that  Homer  is  a  teacher  of  ethical  wisdom  akin  and  superior 
to  Ohrysippus  or  Grantor.  No  didactic  purpose  is  to  be  found  in  the 
Iliad  and  Odyssey:  a  philosopher  may  doubtless  extract,  from  the 
incidents  and  strongly  marked  characters  which  it  contains,  much 
illustrative  matter  for  his  exhortations — but  the  ethical  doctrine 
which  he  applies  must  emanate  from  his  own  reflection.  The 
Homeric  hero  manifests  virtues  or  infirmities,  fierceness  or  com- 
passion, with  the  same  straightforward  and  simple-minded  vivacity, 
unconscious  of  any  ideal  standard  by  which  his  conduct  is  to  be 
tried;  nor  can  we  trace  in  the  poet  any  ulterior  function  beyond  that 
of  the  inspired  organ  of  the  Muse,  and  the  nameless,  but  eloquent,' 
herald  of  lost  adventures  out  of  the  darkness  of  the  past. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

GENERAL  GEOGRAPHY  AND  lilMITS  OF  GREECE. 

Greece  proper  lies  between  the  86th  and  40th  parallels  of  north 
latitude,  and  between  the  21st  and  26th  degrees  of  east  longitude. 
Its  greatest  length  from  Mount  Olympus  to  Cape  Tajnarus  may  be 
statSi  at  250  Eujjfish  miles;  its  greatest  breadth,  from  the  western 
coast  of  Akarnania  to  Marathon  in  Attica,  at  180  miles;  and  the  dis- 
tance eastward  from  Ambrakia  across  Pindus  to  the  Magnesian 
mountain  Homole  and  the  mouth  of  the  Peneius  is  about  120  miles. 
Altogether  its  area  is  somewhat  less  than  that  of  Portugal.  In 
regard,  however,  to  all  attempts  at  determining  the  exact  limits  of 
Greece  proper,  we  may  remark,  first,  that  these  limits  seem  not  to  have 
been  very  precisely  defined  even  among  the  Greeks  themselves;  and 
next,  that  so  large  a  proportion  of  the  Hellens  were  distributed 
among  islands  and  colonies,  and  so  much  of  their  influence  upon  the 
^orld  in  general  produced  through  their  colonies,  as  to  render  the 
Extent  of  their  original  domici&  a  mattei^  of  comparatively  little 
moment  to  verify. 

The  chain  called  Olympus  and  the  Cambuniaii  mountains,  ranging 
east  and  west  and  comrtienciog  with  the  Maddux  sea  or  the  Gulf  of 
Therma  near  the  fortieth  degi*ee  of  north  latitude,  is  prolonged  under 
the  name  of  Mount  Lingon,  until  it  touches  the  Adriatic  at  the 
Akrokeraunian  promontory.  The  country  south  of  this  chain  com- 
prehended all  that  in  ancient  times  was  regarded  as  Greece  or  Hellas 
proper,  but  it  also  comprehended  something  more.  Hellas  proper 
(or  continuous  Hellas,  to  use  the  language  of  Skylax  and  Dikaearclius) 
was  understood  to  begin  with  the  town  and  Gulf  of  Ambrakia:  from 
thence  northward  to  the  Akrokeraunian  promontory  lay  the  land 
called  by  the  Greeks  Epirus — occupied  by  the  Chaonians,  Molossians, 
and  Thesprotians,  who  were  termed  Epirots  and  were  not  esteemed 
to  belong  to  the  Hellenic  aggregate.  This  at  least  was  the  general 
understanding,  though  ^tolians  and  Akarnanians  in  their  more 
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distant  sections  seem  to  baya  bqen  not  less  widely  removed  from  the 
full  type  of  Hellenism  than  the  Epirots  were;  while  Herodotus  is 
iucliuea  to  treat  even  Molossiaiis  and  Thesprotians  as  Hellens. 

At  a  point  about  midway  between  the  M^eam  and  loDian  seas, 
Olympus  and  Lingon  are  traversed  nearly  at  right  angles  by  the  still 
longer  and  vaster  chain  called  Pindus,  which  stretches  in  a  line 
rather  west  of  north  from  the  nortlieru  side  of  ihe  range  of  Olympus. 
The  system  to  which  these  mountains  belong  seems  to  begin  with 
the  lofty  masses  of  greenstone  comprised  under  the  name  of  Mount 
Scardus  or  Scordus  (Schardagh),  Which  is  divided  only  by  the  nar- 
row cleft  containing  the  river  Drin  from  the  limestone  of  the 
Albanian  Alps.  From  the  southern  face  of  Olympus,  Pindus  strikes 
off  nearly  southward,  forming  the  boundary  between  Thessaly  and 
Epirus,  and  sending  forth  about  the  39th  degree  of  latitude  the 
lateral  chain  of  Othrys — which  latter  takes  an  easterly  course,  reach- 
ing the  sea  between  Thessaly  and  the  northern  coast  of  Euboea. 
Southward  of  Othrys,  the  chain  of  Pindus  under  the  name  of  Tym- 
phrestus  still  continues,  until  another  lateral  chain,  called  (Eta,  pro- 
jects from  it  again  toward  the  east, — forming  the  lofty  coast 
immediately  south  of  the  Maliac  gulf,  with  the  narrow  road  of 
ThermopylaB  between  tlie  two — and  terminating  at  the  Euhoean 
strait.  At  the  point  of  junction  with  (Eta,  the  chain  of  Pindus  forks 
into  two  branches;  one  striking  to  the  westward  of  south,  and  reach- 
ing across  ^toUa,  under  the  names  of  Arakynthus,  Kurius,  Korax 
ftnd  Taphiassus,  to  the  promontory  called  Antirrhion,  situated  on  the 
northern  side  of  the  narrow  entrance  of  the  Corinthian  gulf,  over 
against  the  corresponding  promontory  of  Rhion  in  Peloponnesus — 
the  oUier  tending  south-east,  and  forming  Parnassus,  Helicon,  and 
Kithoeron;  indeed  JEgaleus  and  Hymettus,  even  down  to  the 
southernmost  cape  of  Attica,  Sunium,  may  be  treated  as  a  continu- 
ance of  this  chain.  From  the  eastern  extremity  of  (Eta,  aUo,  a 
range  of  hills,  inferior  in  height  to  the  preceding,  takes  its  departure 
in  a  south-easterly  direction,  under  the  various  names  of  Knemis, 
Ptoon,  and  Teumessus.  It  is  joined  with  Kithaeron  by  the  lateral 
communication,  ranging  from  west  to  east,  called  Parnes;  while  the 
celebrated  Pentelikus,  abundant  in  marble  quarries,  constitutes  its 
connecting  link,  to  the  south  of  Parnes,  with  the  chain  from 
Kithaeron  to  Sunium. 

From  the  promontory  of  Antirrhion  the  line  of  mountains  crosses 
into  Peloponnesus,  and  stretches  in  a  southerly  direction  down  to 
the  extremity  of  the  peninsula  called  Taenarus,  now  Cape  Matapan. 
Forming  the  boundary  between  Elis  with  Messenia  on  one  side,  and 
Arcadia  with  Lnconia  on  the  other,  it  bears  the  successive  names  of 
Olenus,  Panachaikus,  Pholoe,  Erymanthus,  Lykaeus,  Parrhasius,  and 
Taygetus.  Another  series  of  mountains  strikes  off  from  Kithaeron 
toward  the  south-west,  constituting  under  the  names  of  Geraneia 
and  Onela  the  high  ground  which  first  sinks  down  into  the  depressioa 
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forming  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth,  and  then  rises  again  to  spread  itself 
in  Peloponnesus.  One  of  its  branches  tends  westward  along  the 
north  of  Arkadia,  comprising  the  Akrokorinthus  or  citadel  of 
Corinth,  the  high  peak  of  Kyllene,  the  mountains  of  Aroanii  and 
Lanipeia,  and  ultimately  joining  Erymanthus  and  Pholoe — while  tlie 
other  branch  strikes  southward  toward  the  south-eastern  cape  of 
Peloponnesus,  the  fonnidable  Cape  Malea  or  St.  Angelo, — and 
exhibits  itself  under  the  successive  names  of  Apesas,  Artemisium, 
Parthenium,  Parnon,  Thornax,  and  Zarex. 

From  the  eastern  extremity  of  Olympus,  in  a  direction  rather  to 
the  eastward  of  south,  stretches  the  range  of  mountains  first  called 
Ossa  and  afterward  Pelion,  down  to  the  south-eastern  coraer  of 
Thessaly.  The  long,  lofty,  and  naked  backbone  of  the  island  of 
Eubcea  maybe  viewed  as  a  continuance  both  of  this  chain  and  of  the 
chain  of  Othrys:  the  line  is  farther  prolonged  by  a  series  of  islands  in 
the  archipelago,  Andros,  Tenos,  Mykonos,  and  Naxos,  belonging  to 
the  group  called  the  Cyclades  or  islands  encircling  the  sacred  center 
of  i)elos.  Of  these  Cyclades  others  are  in  like  manner  a  continu- 
ance of  the  chain  which  reaches  to  Cape  Sunium — Keos,  Kythnos, 
Seriphos,  and  Siphnos  join  on  to  Attica,  as  Andros  does  to  Eubcea. 
And  we  might  even  consider  the  jgreat  island  of  Krete  as  a  prolonga- 
tion of  the  system  of  mountains  which  breasts  the  winds  and  waves 
at  Cape  Malca,  the  island  of  Kythera  forming  the  intermediate  link 
between  them.  Skiathus,  pkOpeiiis,  and  Skyrus,  to  the  north-east 
of  Eubcea,  also  mark  themselves  ppt  as  outlying  peaks  of  the  range 
comprehending  Pelion  and  Eubeea. 

By  this  brief  sketch,  ^hich  the  rpp.der  will  naturally  compare  with 
one  of  the  recent  maps  of  the  poqntry,  it  will  be  Jjceh  that  Gieece 
proper  is  among  the  most  mountainous  territories  in  Europe.  For 
although  it  is  convenient,  in  giving  a  systematic  view  of  the  face  of 
the  country,  tQ  group  the  multiplicity  of  mountains  into  certain 
chains  pr  ranges,  founded  upon  app^'oximative  uniformity  of  direc- 
tion; yet  in  point  of  fact  there  are  so  many  ramifications  and  dis- 
persed peaks-^sQ  vast  a  number  of  hills  and  crags  of  different  magni- 
tude and  pjevation^th^t  fi  eopiparatiyely  email  proportion  of  the 
^urface  is  left  for  level  ground,  J^pt  only  few  continuous  plains, 
but  even  few  continuous  valleys,  exist  throughout  all  Greece  proper. 
The  largest  spaces  of  level  ground  are  seen  In  Thessaly,  ip  JEtolia, 
ill  the  western  portion  of  Peloponnesus,  and  in  Boeotia;  but  irregular 
mountains,  valleys,  fi^equent  but  isolated,  landlocked  basins  and 
declivities,  whlph  ©ftfft  PP^W  \?^t'  ?Pldom  Iftist  long,  form  tlie  charac- 
ter of  the  country, 

The  islands  of^the  Cyclades,  Eubcea,  Attica,  npd  Laeonift,  COPsIst, 
for  the  most  part,  of  micaceous  schist,  combined  with  ?ipd  often 
<;overed  by  crystalline  granular  limestone.  The  center  and  west  of 
Peloponniesus,  ^  w^ll  ^s  the  country  north  of  the  Corinthian  gulf 
iiom  th»  &^\f  of  4???J»ftJjia  to  ^he  strait  of  Eiibqea,  present  a  cal- 
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careous  formation,  varying  in  different  localities  as  to  color,  consist- 
ency, and  hardness,  but  generally  belonging  or  approximating  to  the 
chalk  It  is  often  very  compact,  but  is  distinguished  in  a  marked 
manner  from  the  crystalhne  limestone  above-mentioned.  The  two 
loftiest  summits  in  Greece  (both,  however,  lower  than  Olympus,  esti- 
mated at  9,700  feet)  exhibit  this  formation — Parnassus,  which  attains 
8,000  feet,  and  the  point  of  St.  Elias  in  Taygetus,  which  is  not  less 
than  7,800  feet.  Clay-slate  and  conglomerates  of  sand,  lime,  and 
clay  are  found  in  many  parts:  a  close  and  firm  conglomerate  of  lime 
composes  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth:  loose  deposits  of  pebbles  and  cal- 
careous breccia  occupy  also  some  portions  of  the  territor}'.  But  the 
most  important  and  essential  elements  of  the  Grecian  soil  consist  of 
the  diluvial  and  alluvial  formations,  with  which  the  troughs  and 
basins  are  filled  up,  resulting  from  the  decomposition  of  the  older 
adjoining  rocks.  In  these  reside  the  productive  powers  of  the  coun- 
try, and  upon  these  the  grain  and  vegetables  for  the  subsistence  of 
the  people  depend.  The  mountain  regions  are  to  a  great  degree  bar- 
ren, destitute  at  present  of  wood  or  any  useful  vegetation,  though 
there  is  reason  to  believe  that  they  were  better  wooded  in  antiquity : 
in  ^^^  parts,  however,  and  especially  in  ^tolia  and  Akaruania, 
they  aflford  plenty  of  timber,  and  in  all  parts  pasture  for  the  cattle 
during  summer,  at  a  time  when  the  plains  are  thoroughly  burnt  up. 
For  other  articles  of  food,  dependence  must  be  had  on  the  valleys, 
which  are  occasionally  of  singular  fertility.  The  low  grounds  of 
Thessaly,  the  valley  of  the  Kepliisus,  and  the  borders  of  the  lake 
Kopais  in  Bceotia,  the  western  portion  of  Elis,  the  plains  of  Stratus, 
on  the  confines  of  Akarnania  and  ^tolia,  and  those  near  the  river 
Pamisus  in  Messenia,  both  are  now,  and  were  in  ancient  times, 
remarkable  for  their  abundant  produce. 

Besides  the  scarcity  of  wood  for  fuel,  there  is  another  serious 
inconvenience  to  which  the  low  grounds  of  Greece  are  exposed, — 
the  want  of  a  supply  of  water  at  once  adequate  and  regular.  Abun- 
dance of  rain  falls  during  the  autumnal  and  winter  months,  little  or 
none  during  the  summer;  while  the  naked  limestone  of  the  numerous 
hills  neither  absorbs  nor  retains  moisture,  so  that  the  rain  runs  off  as 
rapidly  as  it  falls.  Springs  are  not  numerous.  Most  rivers  are  tor- 
rents m  early  spring,  and  dry  before  the  end  of  summer:  the  copious 
combinations  of  the  ancient  language  designated  the  winter  torrent 
by  a  special  and  separate  word.  The  most  considerable  rivers  in 
the  country  are  the  Peneius,  which  carries  off  all  the  waters  of  Thes- 
saly, finding  an  fexit  into  the  JEgean  through  the  narrow  defile  which 
parts  Ossa  from  Olympus;  and  the  Achelous,  which  flows  from 
Pindus  in  a  south-westerly  direction,  separating  ^tolia  from  Akar- 
nania, and  emptying  itself  into  the  Ionian  sea:  the  Euenus  also 
takes  its  rise  at  a  more  southerly  part  of  the  same  mountain-chain, 
and  falls  into  the  same  sea  more  to  the  eastward.  The  rivers  more 
to  the  southward  are  unequal  and  inferior.     Kephisus  and  Asopus 
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in  Boeotia,  t^amisus  in  Messenia,  maintain  each  a  languid  stream 
throughout  the  summer;  while  the  Inachus  near  Argos,  and  the 
Kephisus  and  Ilissus  near  Athens,  present  a  scanty  reality,  which 
falls  short  still  more  of  their  great  poetical  celebrity.  The  Alj^eius 
and  the  Spercheius  are  considerable  streams—tlie  Achelous  is  still 
more  important.  The  quantity  of  mud  which  its  turbid  stream 
brought  down  and  deposited  occasioned  a  sensible  increase  of  the 
laud  at  its  embouchure  within  the  observation  of  Thucjrdides. 

But  the  disposition  and  properties  of  the  Grecian  tenitory,  though 
not  maintaining  permanent  rivers,  are  favorable  to  the  multi{)lication 
of  lakes  and  marshes.  There  are  numerous  hollows  and  inclosed 
basins,  out  of  which  the  water  can  find  no  superficial  escape,  and 
where,  unless  it  makes  for  itself  a  subterranean  passage  through  rifts 
in  the  mountains,  it  remains  either  as  a  marsh  or  a  Take,  according 
to  the  time  of  year.  In  Thessaly  we  find  the  lakes  Nessonis  ana 
Boebeis;  in  iBtolia,  between  the  Achelous  and  Euenus,  Strabo  men- 
tions the  lake  of  Trichonis,  besides  several  other  lakes,  which  it  is 
difficult  to  identify  individually,  though  the  quantity  of  ground  cov- 
ered by  lake  and  marsh  is,  as  a  whole,  very  considerable.  In  Boeotia 
are  situated  the  lakes  Kopais,  Hylike,  and  Harma;  the  first  of  the 
three  foimed  chiefly  by  the  river  Kephisus,  flowing  from  Parnassus 
on  the  north-west,  ana  shaping  for  itself  a  sinuous  course  through 
the  mountains  of  Phokis.  On  the  north-east  and  east,  the  lake 
Kopais  \»  bounded  by  the  high  land  of  Mount  Ptoon,  which  inter- 
cepts its  communication  with  the  strait  of  Euboea.  Through  the 
limestone  of  this  mountain  the  water  has  either  found  ox  forced  sev- 
eral subterraneous  cavities,  by  which  it  obtains  a  partial  egress  on  the 
other  side  of  the  rocky  hill,  and  then  flows  into  the  strait.  The 
Katabothra,  as  they  were  termed  in  antiquity,  yet  exist,  but  in  an 
imperfect  and  half-obstructed  Condition.  Even  in  antiquity,  how- 
ever, they  never  fuDy  sufficed  to  carry  off  the  surplus  waters  of  the 
Kephisus;  for  the  remains  are  still  found  of  an  artificial  tunnel^ 
pierced  through  the  whole  breadth  of  the  rock,  and  with  perpen- 
dicular apertures  at  proper  intervals  to  let  in  the  air  from  above. 
This  tunnel — one  of  the  most  interesting  remnants  of  antiquity,  since 
it  must  date  from  the  prosperous  days  of  the  old  Orchomenus,  ante- 
rior to  its  absorption  into  the  Boeotian  league,  as  well  as  to  the  pre- 
ponderance of  Thebes — is  now  choked  up  and  rendered  useless,  ll 
may,  perhaps,  have  been  designedly  obstructed  by  the  hand  of  an 
enemy.  The  scheme  of  Alexander  the  Great,  who  commissioned  an 
engineer  from  Chalkis  to  reopen  it,  was  defeated  first  by  discontents 
in  Boeotia,  and  ultimately  by  his  early  death. 

The  Katabothra  of  the  lake  Kopais  are  a  specimen  of  the  phenom- 
enon so  frequent  in  Greece — lakes  and  rivers  finding  for  them- 
selves subterranean  passages  through  the  cavities  in  the  limestone 
rocks,  and  even  pursuing  their  unseen  course  for  a  considerable  dis- 
tance before  they  emerge  tothe  light  of  day.    In  Arcadia,  especially. 
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several  remarkable  examples  of  subterranean  water-cdmmunication 
occur:  this  central  region  of  Peloponnesus  presents  a  cluster  of  such 
completely  inclosed  valleys  or  basins. 

It  will  be  seen  from  these  circumstances,  that  Greece,  considering 
its  limited  total  extent,  offers  but  little  motive  and  still  less  of  con- 
venient means,  for  internal  communication  among  its  various  inhab- 
itants. Each  village  or  township  occupying  its  plain  with  the  enclos- 
ing mountains,  supplied  its  own  main  wants,  while  the  transport  of 
commodities  by  land  was  sufficiently  difficult  to  discourage  greatly 
any  regular  commerce  with  neighbors.  In  so  far  as  the  face  of  the 
interior  country  was  concerned,  it  seemed  as  if  natui^  had  been  dis- 
posed from  the  beginning  to  keep  the  population  of  Greece  socially 
and  politically  disunited — by  providing  so  many  hedges  of  separa- 
tion, and  so  many  boundaries,  generally  hard,  sometimes  impossible, 
to  ovei'leap.  One  special  motive  to  intercourse,  however,  arose  out 
of  this  very  geographical  constitution  of  the  country,  and  its  endless 
alternation  of  mountain  and  valley.  The  difference  of  climate  and 
temperature  between  the  high  and  low  grounds  is  very  great ;  the 
harvest  is  secured  in  one  place  before  it  is  ripe  in  another,  and  the 
cattle  find  during  the  heat  of  summer  shelter  and  pasture  on  the 
hills,  at  a  time  when  the  plains  are  burnt  up.  The  practice  of  trans- 
ferring them  from  the  mountains  to  the  plain  according  to  the 
change  of  season,  which  subsists  still  as  it  did  in  ancient  times,  is 
intimately  connected  with  the  structure  of  the  country,  and  must 
from  the  earliest  period  have  brought  about  communication  among 
the  otherwise  disunited  villages. 

Such  difficulties,  however,  in  the  internal  transit  by  land  were  to 
a  great  extent  counteracted  by  the  lai^  proportion  ox  coast  and  the 
accessibility  of  the  country  by  sea.  The  prominences  and  indenta- 
tions in  the  line  of  Grecian  coast  are  hardly  less  remarkable  than  the 
multiplicity  of  elevations  and  depressions  which  everywhere  mark 
the  surface.  The  shape  of  Peloponnesus,  with  its  three  southern 
gulfs  (the  Argolic,  Laconian,  and  Messenian),  was  compared  by  the 
ancient  geographers  to  the  leaf  of  a  plane-tree:  the  Pagasaean  gulf 
on  the  eastern  side  of  Greece,  and  the  Ambrakian  gulf  on  the  west- 
ern, with  their  narrow  entrances  and  considerable  area,  are  equiva- 
lent  to  internal  lakes:  Xenophon  boasts  of  the  double  sea  whicfi 
embraces  so  large  a  proportion  of  Attica,  Ephorus  of  the  triple  sea 
by  which  Bceotia  was  accessible  from  west,  north,  and  south— the' 
Euboean  strait  opening  a  long  line  of  country  on  both  sides  to  coast- 
ing navigation.  But  the  most  important  of  all  Grecian  gulfs  are  the 
Corinthian  and  the  Saronic,  washing  the  northern  and  north-eastern 
shores  of  Peloponnesus  and  separated  by  the  narrow  barrier  of  th^ 
Isthmus  of  Corinth.  The  former,  especially,  lays  open  iEtolia, 
Phokis,  and  Bceotia,  as  well  as  the  whole  northern  coast  of  Pelopon- 
nesus, to  water  approach.  Corinth  in  ancient  times  served  as  an 
entrepot  for  the  trade  between  Italy  and  Asia  Minor—goods  being 
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unshipped  at  Lechseum,  the  port  on  the  Corinthian  gplf ,  and  carried 
by  land  across  to  KenchresB,  the  port  on  the  Saronic:  indeed  even 
the  merchant  vessels  themselves,  -when  not  very  large,  were  con- 
vened across  by  the  same  route.  It  was  accounted  a  prodigious 
advantage  to  escape  the  necessity  of  sailing  round  Cape  Malea;  and 
the  violent  winds  and  currents  which  modern  experience  attests  to  i 
prevail  around  that  formidable  promontory,  are  quite  sufBcient  to 
justify  the  apprehensions  of  the  ancient  Groek  merchant,  with  his 
imperfect  apparatus  for  navigation.  \ 

It  will  thus  appear  that  there  was  no  part  of  Greece  proper  which  C 
.  could  be  considered  as  out  of  reach  of  the  sea,  while  most  parts  of  it 
were  convenient  and  easy  of  access:  in  fact,  the  Arcadiuns  were  the 
only  lar^  section  of  the  Hellenic  name  (we  may  add  the  Dwic 
Tetrapolis  and  the  mountaineers  along  the  chain  of  Findus  and  Tym- 
phrestus)  who  were  altogether  without  a  seaport.  But  Greeoe 
proper  constituted  only  a  fraction  of  the  entire  Hellenic  world,  dur- 
ing the  historical  age;  there  were  the  numerous  islands,  and  still 
more  numerous  continental  colonies,  all  located  as  independent 
intruders  on  distinct  points  of  the  coast,  in  the  Euxine,  the  ^gean, 
the  Mediterranean,  and  the  Adriatic;  and  distant  from  each  other  by 
the  space  which  separates  Trebizond  from  Marseilles.  All  these 
various  cities  were  comprised  in  the  name  Hellas,  which  iipplied  no 
geographical  continuity:  all  prided  themselves  on  Hellenic  blood» 
name,  religion,  and  mythical  ancestry.  As  the  only  communication 
between  them  was  maritime,  so  the  sea,  important  even  if  we  look 
to  Greece  proper  exclusively,  was  the  sole  channel  for  transmitting 
ideas  and  improvements,  as  well  as  for  maintaining  sympathies, 
social,  political,  religious,  and  literary,  throughout  these  outlying 
members  of  the  Hellenic  aggregate. 

The  ancient  philosophers  and  legislators  were  deeply  impressed 
with  the  contrast  between  an  inland  and  a  maritime  city:  in  the 
former,  simplicity  and  uniformity  of  life,  tenacity  of  ancient  habits 
and  dislike  of  what  is  new  or  foreign,  great  force  of  exclusive  sym- 
pathy and  narrow  range  both  of  objects  and  ideas;  in  the  latter, 
variety  and  novelty  of  sensations,  expansive  imagination,  toleration, 
^nd  occasional  preference  for  extraneous  customs,  greater  activity  of 
the  Individual  and  corresponding  mutability  of  the  state.  This  dis- 
tinction stands  prominent  in  the  many  comparisons  instituted 
between  the  Athens  of  Perikles  and  the  Athens  of  the  earlier  times 
down  to  Solon.  Both  Plato  and  Aristotle  dwell  upon  it  emphatically 
— and  the  former  especially,  whose  genius  conceived  the  comprehen- 
sive scheme  of  prescribing  beforehand  and  insuring  in  practice  the 
whole  course  of  individual  thought  and  feeling  in  his  imaginary  com- 
munity, treats  maritime  communication,  if  pushed  beyond  the  nar- 
rowest limits,  as  fatal  to  the  success  and  permanence  of  anv  wise 
scheme  of  education.  Certain  it  is  that  a  great  difference  of  cbar- 
?jCter  existed  between  those  Greeks  who  mingled  much  in  maritime 
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affairs,  and  those  who  did  not.  The  Arcadian  may  stand  as  a  type 
of  the  pure  Grecian  landsman,  with  his  rustic  and  illiterate  habits — 
liis  diet  of  sweet  chestnuts,  barley  cakes,  and  pork  (as  contrasted  with 
tlie  fisli  which  formed  the  chief  seasoning  for  the  bread  of  an  Athe- 
liian) — his  superior  courage  and  endurance — his  reverence  for  Lace- 
daemonian headship  as  an  old  and  customary  influence — his  sterility 
of  intellect  and  imagination  as  well  as  his  slackness  in  enterprise — 
liis  unchangeable  rudeness  of  relations  with  the  gods,  which  led  him 
to  scourge  and  prick  Pan  if  he  came  back  empty-handed  from  the 
chase;  while  the  inhabitant  of  Phokaea  or  Miletus  exemplities  the 
Grecian  mariner,  eager  in  search  of  gain — active,  skillful,  and  daring 
at  sea,  but  inferior  in  steadfast  bravery  on^land — more  excitable  in 
invagination  as  well  as  more  mutable  in  character — lull  of  pomp  and 
expense  in  religious  manifestations  toward  the  Ephesiau  Artemis  or 
the  Apollo  of  BranchidsB;  with  a  mind  more  open  to  the  varieties  of 
Grecian  energy  and  to  the  refining  influences  of  Grecian  civilization. 
TUe  Peloponnesians  generally,  and  the  Lacedsemoniaus  in  particular, 
approached  to  the  Arcadian  type — while  the  Athenians  of  the  fifth 
eentury  B.C.  stood  foremost  in  the  other;  superadding  to  it,  however, 
a  delicacy  of  taste  and  a  predominance  of  intellectual  sympathy  and 
.epioyments  which  seem  to  have  been  peculiar  to  themselves. 

The  configuration  of  the  Grecian  territory,  so  like  in  many  respects 
to  that  of  Switzerland,  produced  two  effects  of  great  moment  upon 
the  character  and  history  of  the  people.  In  the  first  place,  it  materi- 
ally strengthened  their  powers  of  defense:  it  shut  up  the  country 
against  those  invasions  from  the  interior  which  successively  subjur 
gated  all  their  continental  colonies;  and  it  at  the  same  time  rendered 
each  fraction  more  difficult  to  be  attacked  by  the  rest,  so  as  to  exer- 
cise a  certain  conservative  influence  in  assuring  the  tenure  of  actual 
possessors:  for  the  pass  of  Thertnopylce  between  Thessaly  and  Phokis, 
that  of  Kitha3ron  between  Boeotia  and  Attica,  or  the  mountainous 
range  of  Oneion  and  Geraneia  along  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth,  were 
positions  which  an  inferior  number  of  brave  men  could  hold  against 
a  much  greater  force  of  assailants.  But,  in  the  next  place, 'while  it 
tended  to  protect  each  section  of  Greeks  from  being  conquered,  it 
also  kept  them  politically  disunited  and  perpetuated  their  sepai-ats 
autonomy.  It  fostered  that  powerful  principle  of  repulsion,  which 
disposed  even  the  smallest  township  to  constitute  itself  a  political 
unit  apart  from  the  rest,  and  to  resist  all  idea  of  coalescence  with  i 
Others,  either  amicable  or  compulsory.  To  a  modern  reader,  accus- 1* 
tomed  to  large  political  aggregations,  and  securities  for  good  govern-  g 
ment  through  the  representative  system,  it  requires  a  certain  mental 
effort  to  transport  himself  back  to  a  time  when  even  the  smallest 
town  clung  so  tenaciously  to  its  right  of  self-legislation.  Neverthe- 
less, such  was  the  general  habit  and  feeling  of  the  ancient  world, 
throughout  Italy,  Sicily,  Spain,  and  Gaul.  Among  the  Hellenes  it 
stands  out  more  conspicuously,  for  several  reasons — first,  becausp 
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they  seem  to  have  pushed  the  multiplication  of  autonomous  units  t©  J 
an  extreme  point,  seeing  that  even  islands  not  larger  than  Peparetbos 
and  Amorgos  had  two  or  three  separate  city  communities:  secondly^ 
because  they  produced,  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  mankind, 
acute  systematic  thinkers  on  matters  of  government,  among  all  of 
whom  the  idea  of  the  autonomous  city  was  accepted  as  the  indispen- 
sable basis  of  political  speculation;  thirdly,  because  this  incurable 
subdivision  proved  finally  the  cause  of  their  ruin,  in  spite  of  pro- 
nounced intellectual  superiority  over  their  conquerors;  and  lastly, 
because  incapacity  of  political  coalescence  did  not  preclude  a  pow- 
erful and  extensive  sympathy  between  the  inhabitants  of  all  the 
separate  cities,  with  a  constant  tendency  to  fraternize  for  numerous 
purposes,  social,  religious,  recreative,  intellectual,  and  sesthetical. 
For  these  reasons,  the  indefinite  multiplication  of  self-governlog 
towns,  though  in  truth  e.  phenomenon  common  to  ancient  Europe  as 
contrasted  with  the  large  monarchies  of  Asia,  appears  more  marked 
among  the  ancient  Greeks  than  elsewhere:  and  there  cannot  be  any 
doubt  that  they  owe  it,  in  a  considerable  decree,  to  the  multitude  oi 
insulating  boundaries  which  the  configuration  of  their  country  pre- 
sented. 

Nor  is  it  rash  to  suppose  that  the  same  causes  may  have  tended  to 
promote  that  unborrowed  intellectual  development  for  which  they 
stand  so  conspicuous.  General  propositions  respecting  the  working 
of  climate  and  physical  agencies  upon  character  are  indeed  treach- 
er<ftis;  for  our  knowledge  of  the  globe  is  now  sufficient  to  teach  us 
that  heat  and  cold,  mountain  and  plain,  sea  and  land,  moist  and  dry 
atmosphere,  are  all  consistent  with  the  greatest  diversities  of  resident 
men:  moreover,  the  contrast  between  the  population  of  Greece  itself, 
for  the  seven  centuries  precedidg  the  Christian  era,  and  the  Greeks 
of  more  modern  times,  is  alone  enough  to  inculcate  reserve  in  such 
speculations.  Nevertheless,  we  may  ven  vre  to  note  certain  improv- 
ing influences,  connected  with  their  geographical  position,  at  a  time 
when  they  had  no  books  to  study,  and  no  more  advanced  prede- 
cessors to  imitate.  We  may  remark,  first,  that  their  position  made 
them  »t  once  mountaineers  and  mariners,  thus  supplying  them  with 
great  variety  of  objects,  sensations,  and  adventures;  next,  that  each 
petty  community ,  nestled  apart  amid  its  own  rocks,  was  sufiSciently 
severed  from  the  rest  to  possess  an  individual  life  and  attributes  of 
its  own,  yet  not  so  far  as  to  subtract  it  from  the  sympathies  of  the 
remainder;  so  that  an  observant  Greek,  commercing  with  a  great 
diversity  of  half-countrymen,  whose  language  he  understood,  and 
whose  idiosyncrasies  he  could  appreciate,  had  access  to  a  larger  mass 
of  social  and  political  experience  than  any  other  man  in  so  unad- 
vanced  an  age  could  personally  obtain.  The  Phoenician,  superior 
to  the  Greek  on  ship-board,  traversed  wider  distances  and  saw  a 
greater  numl)er  of  strangers,  but  had  not  the  same  means  of  intimate 
conamunion  with  a  muttiplicity  of  fellows  in  blood  and  language. 
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His  relations,  confined  to  purcbase  and  sale,  did  not  comprise  that 
mutuality  of  action  and  reaction  which  pervaded  tlie  crowd  at  a 
Grecian  festival.  The  scene  which  here  presented  itself  was  a  mix- 
ture of  uniformity  and  variety  highly  stimulating  to  the  observant 
faculties  of  a  man  of  genius, — who,  at  the  same  time,  if  he  sought  to 
communicate  his  own  impressions,  or  to  act  upon  this  mingled  and 
diverse  audience,  was  forced  to  shake  off  what  was  peculiar  to  his 
own  town  or  community,  and  to  put  forth  matter  in  harmony  with 
the  feelings  of  all.  It  is  thus  that  we  may  explain  in  part  that  pene- 
trating apprehension  of  human  life  and  character,  and  that  power 
of  touching  sympathies  common  to  all  ages  and  nations,  which  sur- 
prises us  so  much  in  the  unlettered  authors  of  the  old  epic.  Such 
periodical  intercommunion,  of  brethren  habitually  isolated  from  each 
other,  was  the  only  means  then  open  of  procuring  for  the  bard  a 
diversified  range  of  experience  and  a  many-colored  audience;  and  it 
was  to  a  great  degree  the  result  of  geographical  causes.  Perhaps 
among  other  nations  such  facilitating  causes  might  have  been  found, 
yet  without  producing  any  result  comparable  to  the  Iliad  and 
Odyssev.  But  Homer  was  nevertheless  dependent  upon  the  condi- 
tions of  his  age,  and  we  can  at  least  point  out  those  peculiarities  in 
early  Grecian  society  witliout  which  Homeric  excellence  would 
never  have  existed, — the  geographical  position  is  one,  the  language 
another. 

In  mineral  and  metallic  wealth  Greece  was  not  distinffuished. 
Gold  was  obtained  in  considerable  abundance  in  the  island  of  Siphnos, 
which,  throughout  the  sixth  century  B.C.,  was  among  the  richest 
conmiunities  of  Greece,  and  possessed  a  treasure-chamber  at  Delphi 
distinguished  for  the  richness  of  its  votive  offerings.  At  that  time 
gold  was  so  rare  in  Greece,  that  the  LacedsBmonians  were  obliged  to 
send  to  the  Lydian  Croesus  in  order  to  provide  enough  of  it  for  the 

Sliding  of  a  statue.  It  appears  to  have  been  more  abundant  in  Asia 
[inor,  and  tlie  quantitv  of  it  in  Greece  was  much  multiplied  by  the 
opening  of  mines  in  Thrace,  Macedonia,  Epirus,  and  even  some 
parts  of  Thessaly.  In  the  island  of  Thasos,  too,  some  mines  were 
re-opened  with  profitable  result,  which  had  been  originally  begun, 
and  subsequently  abandoned,  bjr  Phoenician  settlers  of  an  earlier 
century.  From  these  same  districts  also  was  procured  a  considerable 
amount  of  silver:  while  about  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century  B.C., 
the  first  effective  commencement  seems  to  have  l)een  made  of  turning 
to  account  the  rich  southern  district  of  Attica,  called  Laureion. 
Copper  was  obtained  in  various  parts  of  Greece,  especially  in  Cyprus 
ana  Eubcea — in  which  latter  island  was  also  found  the  earth  called 
Cadmia,  employed  for  the  purification  of  the  ore.  Bronze  was  used 
among  the  Greeks  for  many  purposes  in  which  iron  is  now  employed : 
and  even  the  arms  of  the  Homeric  heroes  (different  in  this  respect 
from  the  later  historical  Greeks)  are  composed  of  copper,  tempered 
in  such  a  way  as  to  impart  to  it  an  astonishing  hardness.    Iron  was 
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found  in  Eubcea,  Bceotia,  and  Melos — but  still  more  abundantly  in 
the  mountainous  region  of  the  Laconian  Taygetus.  There  is,  how- 
ever, no  part  of  Greece  where  the  remains  of  ancient  metallurgy 
appear  now  so  conspicuous,  as  the  island  of  Seriphos.  The  excel- 
lence and  varieties  of  marble,  from  Pentelikus,  Hymettus,  Paros, 
Karystus,  etc.,  and  other  parts  of  the  country — so  essential  for  pur- 
poses of  sculpture  and  architecture — are  well  known. 

Situated  under  the  same  parallels  of  latitude  as  the  coast  of  Asia 
Minor,  and  the  southernmost  regions  of  Italy  and  Spain,  Greece  pro- 
duced wheat,  barley,  flax,  wine,  and  oil,  in  the  earliest  times  of 
which  we  have  any  knowledge;  though  the  currants,  Indian  com, 
silk,  and  tobacco  which  the  country  now  exhibits,  are  an  addition  of 
more  recent  times.  Theoplirastus  and  other  authors  amply  attest 
the  observant  and  industrious  agriculture  prevalent  among  the 
ancient  Greeks,  as  well  as  the  care  with  which  its  various  natural 
productions,  comprehending  a  great  diversity  of  plants,  >herbs,  and 
trees,  were  turned  to  iaccount.  The  cultivation  of  the  vin^  and  the 
olive — the  latter  indispensable  to  ancient  life  not  merely  for  the  pur- 
poses which  it  serves  at  present,  but  also  from  the  constant  habit 
then  prevalent  of  anointing  the  body — appears  to  have  been  particu- 
larly elaborate;  and  the  many  different  accidents  of  soil,  level,  and 
exposure,  which  were  to  be  found,  not  only  in  Hellas  proper,  but 
also  among  the  scattered  Greek  settlements,  afforded  to  observant 
planters  materials  for  study  and  comparison.  The  barley-cake 
seems  to  have  been  more  generally  eaten  than  the  wheaten  loaf:  but 
one  or  other  of  them,  together  with  vegetables  and  fish  Sometimes 
fresh,  but  more  frequently  salt),  was  the  common  food  of  the  popu- 
lation; the  Arcadians  fed  much  upon  pork,  and  the  Spartans  fdso 
consumed  animal  food,  but  by  the  Greeks  generally  fresh  meat 
seems  to  have  been  little  eaten,  except  at  festivals  and  sacrifices. 
The  Athenians,  the  most  commercial  people  in  Greece  proper, 
though  their  light,  dry,  and  comparatively  poor  soil  produced  excel- 
lent barley,  nevertheless  did  not  grow  enough  corn  for  their  own 
consumption:  they  imported  considerable  supplies  of  com  from 
Sicily,  from  the  coasts  of  the  Euxinc,  and  the  Tauric  Chersonese, 
and  salt  fish  both  from  the  Propontis  and  even  from  Gades:  the  dis- 
tance from  whence  these  supplies  came,  when  we  take  into  consid- 
eration the  extent  of  fine  corn-land  in  IBoeotia  and  Thessaly,  proves 
how  little  internal  trade  existed  between  the  various  regions  of 
Greece  proper.  The  exports  of  Athens  consisted  in  her  figs  and 
other  fruit,  olives^  oil — for  all  of  which  she  was  distinguished — 
together  with  pottery,  ornamental  manufactures,  and  the  silver  from 
her  mines  at  Laureion.  Salt-fish  doubtless  found  its  way  more  or 
less  throughout  all  Greece;  but  the  population  of  other  states  in 
Greece  lived  more  exclusively  upon  their  own  produce  than  the 
Athenians,  with  less  of  purchase  and  sale — a  mode  of  life  assisted  by 
the  simple  domestic  economy  universally  prevalent,  in  which  the 
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vromeii  not  only  carded  and  spun  all  the  wool,  but  also  wove  out  of  it 
the  clothing  and  bedding  employed  in  the  family.  Weaving  was  then 
con^dered  as  much  a  woman's  business  as  spinning,  and  the  same 
feeling  and  habits  still  prevail  to  the  present  day  in  modern  Greece, 
where  the  loom  is  constantly  seen  in  the  peasants*  cottages,  and 
always  worked  by  women. 

The  climate  of  Greece  appears  to  be  generally  described  by  modern 
travelers  in  more  favorable  terms  than  it  was  by  the  ancients,  which 
is  easily  explicable  from  the  classical  interest,  picturesque  beauties, 
and  transparent  atmosphere,  so  vividly  appreciated  by  an  English  or 
a  Gterman  eye.  Herodotus,  Hippokrates,  and  Aristotle,  treat  the 
climate  of  Asia  as  far  more  genial  and  favorable  both  to  animal  and 
vegetable  life,  but  at  the  same  time  more  enervating  than  that  of 
Greece:  the  latter  they  speak  of  chiefly  in  reference  to  its  changeful 
character  and  diversities  of  local  temperature,  which  they  consider 
as  highly  stimulant  to  the  energies  of  the  inhabitants.  There  is  rea- 
son to  conclude  that  ancient  Greece  was  much  more  healthy  than  the 
same  territory  is  at  present,  inasmuch  as  it  was  more  industriously 
cultivated,  and  the  towns  both  more  carefully  administered  and 
better  supplied  with  water.  But  the  differences  in  respect  of  healthi- 
ness, between  one  portion  of  Greece  and  another,  appear  always  to 
have  been  considerable,  and  this,  as  well  as  the  diversities  of  climate, 
affected  the  local  habits  and  character  of  the  particular  sections.  Not 
merely  were  th,ere  great  differences  between  the  mountaineers  and 
the  inhabitants  of  the  plains^— between  Lokrian,  ^Etolians,  Phokians, 
Dorians,  CEtseans,  and  Arcadians,  on  one  hand,  and  the  inhabitants 
of  Attica,  Boeotia,  and  Elis,  on  the  other— but  each  of  the  various 
tribes  which  went  to  compose  these  categories  had  its  peculiarities; 
and  the  marked  contrast  between  Athenians  and  Boeotians  was  sup- 
posed to  be  represented  by  the  light  and  heavy  atmosphere  which 
they  re^)ectively  breathed.  Nor  was  this  all:  tor  even  among  the 
Boeotian  aggregate,  every  town  had  its  own  separate  attributes, 
physical  as  well  as  moral  and  political:  Oropus,  Tanagra,  Thespia*, 
Thebes,  Anthedon,  Haliartus,  Koroneia,  Ouchestus,  and  Platsea,  were 
known  to  Boeotians  each  by  its  own  characteristic  epithet:  and 
Diksarehus  even  notices  a  marked  distinction  between  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  city  of  Athens  and  those  in  the  country  of  Attica.  Sparta, 
Argos.  Corinth,  and  Sikyon,  though  all  called  Doric,  had  each  its 
own  dialect  and  peculiarities.  All  these  differences,  depending  in 
part  upon  dimate,  site,  and  other  physical  considerations,  contrib- 
uted to^ nourish  antipathies,  and  to  perpetuate  that  imperfect  cohe- 
sion, which  has  already  been  noticed  as  an  indelible  feature  in 
Hellas. 

The  Epirotic  tribes,  neighbors  of  the  -^tolians  and  Akarnanians, 
filled  the  space  between  Pindusand  the  Ionian  sea  until  they  joined  to 
the  northward  the  territory  inhabited  by  the  powerful  and* barbarous 
Ulyriaos,      Of  these  Illyrians  the  native  Macedonian  tribes  vtppear  to 
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have  been  an  ontlying  section,  dwelling  northward  of  ThesssJj  i 

Mount  Olympus,  eastward  of  the  chain  oywhich  Pindusis  contimiec 
and  westward  of  the  river  Axius.    The  Epirots  were  comprehends 
under  the  various  denominations  of  Chaonians,  Molossians,  Tl 
protians,  Eassopseans,    Amphilochians,    AthamSnes,  the  ^thlk  _ 
Tymphsei,  Orestse,  Paronei,  and  Atintanes — most  of  the  latter  hem. 
small  communities  dispersed  about  the  mountainous  i-egion  of  P~ 
dus.     There  was,  however,  much  confusion  in  the  application  of  1 
comprehensive  name  Epirot,  which  was  a  title  given  altogether  ^ 
the  Greeks,  and  given  purely  upon  geographical,  not  upon  ethnic 
considerations.     JEpirus  seems  at  first  to  have  stood  opposed  to  Pi  ^ 
ponnesus,  and  to  have  signified  the  general  region  northwar^l 
the  Gulf  of  Corinth;  and  in  this  primitive  sense  it  comprebeadec 
the  ^tolians  and  Akarnaniane,  portions  of  whom  spoke  a  dialed 
difficult  to  understand,  and  were  not  less  widely  removed  than  Hk 
Epirots  from  Hellenic  habits.      The  oracle  of  Dodona  forms  tlM 
point  of  ancient  union  between   Greeks  and  Epirots,  which  waa 
superseded  by  Delphi  as  the  civilization  of  Hellas  developed  itfielf. 
Nor  is  it  less  difi&cult  to  distinguish  Epirots  from  Macedonians  on  the 
one  hand  than  from  Hellenes  on  the  other;  the  language,  the  dreas^ 
and  the  fashion  of  wearing  the  hair  being  often  anafogous,  while 
the  boundaries,  amid  nide  men  and  untraveled  tracts,  were  yery 
inaccurately  understood. 

In  describing  the  limits  occupied  by  the  Hellenes,  in  776  B.C.,  we 
cannot  yet  take  account  of  the  important  colonies  of  Leukas  and 
Ambrakia.  established  by  the  Corinthians  subsequently  on  the 
western  coast  of  Epirus.  The  Greeks  of  that  early  time  seem  to  cohh 
prise  the  islands  of  Eephallenia,  Zakynthus,  Ithaka,  and  Dulichinm, 
but  no  settlement,  either  inland  or  insular,  farther  northward. 

They  include  farther,  confining  ourselves  to  776  b.c.,  the  great  mass 
of  islands  between  the  coast  of  Greece  and  that  of  Asia  Mincnr,  from 
Tenedos  on  the  north,  to  Rhodes,  Krete,  and  Kythera  southward; 
and  the  great  islands  of  Lesbos,  Chios,  Samos,  and  Eubc^a,  as  well 
as  the  groups  called  the  Sporades,  and  the  Cyclades.  Req)ecting 
the  four  considerable  islands  nearer  to  the  coasts  of  Macedonia  and 
Thrace^Lemnos,  Imbros,  Samothrace,  and  Thasos — it  may  be 
doubted  whether  they  were  at  that  time  hellenized.  The  Catalogue 
of  the  Iliad  includes  under  Agamemnon  contingents  from  JS^nna, 
Euboea,  Krete,  Earpathus,  Kasus,  Eos,  and  Rhodes;  in  the  oldest 
epical  testimony  which  we  possess,  these  islands  thus  appear 
J  inhabited  by  Greel^s;  but  the  others  do  not  occur  in  the  Catalogue, 
I  and  are  never  mentioned  in  such  manner  as  to  enable  us  to  draw  any 
f  inference.  Euboea  ought  perhaps  rather  to  be  looked  upoa  as  t 
portion  of  Grecian  mainland  (from  which  it  was  only  separated  by  a 
strait  narrow  enough  to  be  bridged  over)  than  as  an  island.  But  the 
last  five  islands  named  in  the  Catalogue  are  all  either  wholly  or 
partially  Doric:  no  Ionic  or  ^olic  i^nd  appears  in  it:  these  lattjer, 
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though  it  was  among  them  that  the  poet  sung,  appear  to  be  repre* 
8ent<3  by  their  ancestral  heroes  who  come  from  Greece  proper. 

The  last  element  to  be  included,  as  going  to  make  up  the  Greece 
of  776  B.C.,  is  the  long  string  of  Doric,  Ionic,  and  -^olic  settlements 
on  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor — occupying  a  space  bounded  on  the  north 
by  the  Troad  and  the  region  of  Ida,  and  extending  southward  as  far 
as  the  peninsula  of  Knidus.  Twelve  continental  cities,  over  and 
above  the  islands  of  Lesbos  and  Tenedos,  are  reckoned  by  Herod- 
otus as  ancient  ^olic  foundations — Smyrna,  Kyme,  Larissa,  Neon- 
Teiehos,  Temnos,  Killa,  Notium,  ^giroessa,  Pitana,  uEgse,  Myrina, 
and  Gryneia.  Smyrna,  having  been  at  first  ^olic,  was  afterward 
acquired  through  a  stratagem  by  Ionic  inhabitants,  and  remained 
permanently  Ionic.  Phoksea,  the  northernmost  of  the  Ionic  settle- 
ments, bordered  upon  ^olis:  Elazomense,  Erythrae,  Teos,  Lebedos, 
Eolophon,  Priene,Myus,  and  Miletus,  continued  the  Ionic  name  to  the 
southward.  These,  together  with  Samos  and  Chios,  formed  the 
pan-Ionic  federation.  To  the  south  of  Miletus,  after  a  considerable 
interval,  lay  the  Doric  establishments  of  Myiidus,  Halikamassus, 
and  Enidus:  the  two  latter,  together  with  the  island  of  Eos  and  the 
three  townships  in  Rhodes,  constituted  the  Doric  Hexapolis,  or  com- 
munion of  six  cities,  concerted  primarily  with  a  view  to  religious 
purposes,  but  producing  a  secondary  effect  analogous  to  political 
federation. 

Such  then  is  the  extent  of  Hellas,  as  it  stood  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  recorded  Olympiads.  To  draw  a  picture  even  for  this 
date,  we  possess  no  authentic  materials,  and  are  obliged  to  antedate 
statements  which  belong  to  a  later  age:  and  this  consideration  might 
alone  suffice  to  show  how  uncertified  are  all  delineations  of  the  Greece 
of  1188  B.C.,  the  supposed  epoch  of  the  Trojan  war,  four  centuries 
earlier. 


CHAPTER  n. 

THE    HBLIiENIC    PEOPLE   OEKEBALLT,    IN    THE   EABLY    HISTOBICAL 

TIMES. 

The  territory  indicated  in  the  last  chapter— south  of  Mount 
Olympus,  and  south  of  the  line  which  connects  the  city  of  Ambrakia 
with  Mount  Pindus,— was  occupied  during  the  historical  period  by 
the  central  stock  of  the  Hellens  or  Greeks,  from  which  their  num- 
erous outlying  colonies  were  planted  out. 

Both  metropolitans  and  colonists  styled  themselves  Hellens,  and 
were  recognized  as  such  by  each  other:  all  glorying  in  the  name  as 
the  prominent  symbol  of  fraternity,— all  describing  non-Hellenic 
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men  or  cities  by  a  word  which  involved  associations  of  repugnance. 
Our  term  barbarian,  borrowed  from  this  latter  word,  does  not  express 
the  same  idea;  for  the  Greeks  spoke  thus  indiscriminately  of  the 
extra-Hellenic  world  with  all  its  inhabitants,  whatever  might  be  the 
gentleness  of  their  character,  and  whatever  might  be  their  degree  of 
civilization.  The  rulers  and  people  of  Egyptian  Thebes  with  their 
ancient  and  gigantic  monuments,  the  wealthy  Tyrians  and  Cartba- 
ffinians,  the  phil  Hellene  Arganthonius  of  Tartessus,  and  the  well- 
disciplined  patricians  of  Rome  (to  the  indignation  of  old  Cato),  were 
all  comprized  in  it.  At  first  it  seemed  to  have  expressed  more  of 
repugnance  than  of  contempt,  and  repugnance  especially  toward  the 
sound  of  a  foreign  language.  Afterward  a  feeling  of  their  own 
superior  intelligence  (in  part  well-justified)  arose  among  the  Greeks, 
and  their  term  barbarian  was  used  so  as  to  imply  a  low  state  of  the 
temper  and  intelligence:  in  which  sense  it  was  retained  by  the 
semi-hellenized  Romans,  as  the  proper  antithesis  to  their  state  of 
civilization.  The  want  of  a  suitable  word,  corresponding  to  6ar- 
barian  as  the  Greeks  originally  used  it,  is  so  inconvenient  in  the 
description  of  Grecian  phenomena  and  sentiments,  that  I  may  be 
obliged  occasionally  to  use  the  word  in  its  primitive  sense. 

The  Helleus  were  all  of  common  blood  and  parentage, — were  all 
descendants  of  the  common  patriarch  Hellen.  In  treating  of  the  his- 
torical Greeks,  we  have  to  accept  this  as  a  datum:  it  represents  the 
sentiment  under  the  influence  of  which  they  moved  and  acted.  It 
is  placed  by  Herodotus  in  the  front  rank,  as  the  chief  of  those  four 
ties  which  bound  together  the  Hellenic  aggregate:  1.  Fellowship  of 
blood;  2.  Fellowship  of  language;  3.  Fixed  domiciles  of  gods,  and 
sacrifices,  common  to  all ;  4.  Like  manners  and  dispositions. 

These  (say  the  Athenians  in  their  reply  to  the  Spartan  envoys,  in 
the  very  crisis  of  the  Persian  invasion)  **  Athens  will  never  disgrace 
herself  by  betraying."  And  Zeus  Hellenius  was  recognized  as  the 
god  watching  over  and  enforcing  the  fraternity  thus  constituted. 

Hekataeus,  Herodotus,  and  Thucydides,  all  believed  that  there  had 
been  an  ante-Hellenic  period,  when  different  languages,  mutually 
unintelligible,  were  spoken  between  Mount  Olympus  and  Cape  Malea. 
However  this  may  be,  during  the  historical  times  the  Greek  language 
was  universal  throughout  these  limits — branching  out,  however,  into 
a  great  variety  of  dialects,  which  were  roughly  classified  by  later 
literary  men  into  Ionic,  Doric,  ^olic,  and  Attic.  But  the  classifica- 
tion presents  a  semblance  of  irregularity,  which  in  point  of  fact  docs 
not  seem  to  have  been  realized;  each  town,  each  smaller  subdivision 
of  the  Hellenic  name,  having  peculiarities  of  dialect  belonging  to 
itself.  Now  the  lettered  men  who  framed  the  quadruple  division 
took  notice  chiefly,  if  not  exclusively,  of  the  written  dialects, — those 
which  had  been  ennobled  by  poets  or  other  authors;  the  mere  spoken 
idioms  were  for  the  most  part  neglected.  That  there  was  no  such 
thing  as  one  Ionic  dialect  m  the  speech  of  the  people  called  Ionic 
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Greeks,  we  know  from  the  indisputable  testimony  of  Herodotus,  who 
tells  us  tbat  there  were  four  capital  Tarieties  of  speech  among  the 
twelve  Asiatic  towns  especially  known  as  Ionic.  Of  coarse  the  varie- 
ties would  have  been  much  more  numerous  if  he  had  given  us  the 
impressions  of  his  ear  in  Euboea,  the  Cyclades,  Massalia,  Rhe^um, 
and  Olbia, — all  numbered  as  Greeks  and  aslonians.  The  Ionic  dialect 
of  the  grammarians  was  an  extract  from  Homer,  Hekatseus,  Herodo- 
tus, Hippokrates,  etc. ;  to  what  living  speech  it  made  the  nearest 
approach,  amid  those  divergencies  which  the  historian  has  mudn 
known  to  us,  we  cannot  tell.  Sappho  and  Alkaeus  in  Lesbos,  Myrti ; 
and  Korinna  in  BcBotia,  were  the  great  sources  of  reference  for  tbo 
Lesbian  and  Boeotian  varieties  of  the  jEoHc  dialect — of  which  there 
was  a  third  variety,  untouched  by  the  poets,  in  Thessaly.  The 
analogy  between  the  different  manifestations  of  Doric  and  .^k)lic,  as 
well  as  that  between  tlie  Doric  generally  and  the  u^olic  generally;, 
contrasted  with  the  Attic,  is  only  to  be  taken  as  rough  and  approxi- 
mative. 

But  all  these  different  dialects  are  nothing  more  than  dialects, 
distinguished  as  modifications  of  one  and  the  same  language,  and 
exhibiting  evidence  of  certain  laws  and  principles  pervading  them 
all.  They  seem  capable  of  being  traced  back  to  a  certain  ideal 
mother-language,  peculiar  in  itself  and  distinguishable  from,  though 
coirnate  with,  tlie  Latin;  a  substantive  member  of  what  has  been 
called  the  Indo-European  family  of  languages.  This  truth  has  been 
brought  out  in  recent  times  by  the  comparative  examination  applied 
to  the  Sanscrit,  Zend,  Greek,  Latin,  German,  and  Lithuanian  lan- 
guages, as  well  as  by  the  more  accurate,  analysis  of  the  Greek 
language  itself  to  which  such  studies  have  given  rise,  in  a  manner 
much  more  clear  than  could  have  been  imagined  by  the  ancients 
themselves.  It  is  needless  to  dwell  upon  the  importance  of  this  uni- 
formity of  language  in  holding  together  the  race,  and  in  rendering 
the  genius  of  its  most  favored  membei*s  available  to  the  civilization 
of  all.  Except  in  the  rarest  cases,  the  divergencies  of  dialect  were 
not  such  as  to  prevent  every  Greek  from  understanding,  and  being 
understood  by,  every  other  Greek, — a  fact  remarkable  when  we 
consider  how  many  of  their  outlying  colonists,  not  having  taken 
out  women  in  their  emigration,  intermarried  with  non-Hellenic 
wives.  And  the  perfection  and  popularity  of  their  early  epic  poems 
was  here  of  inestimable  value  for  the  diffusion  of  a  common  type  of 
language,  and  for  thus  keeping  together  the  sympathies  of  the  Hel- 
lenic world.  The  Homeric  dialect  became  the  standard  followed  by 
all  Greek  poets  for  the  hexameter,  as  may  be  seen  particularly  from 
the  example  of  Hesiod — who  adheres  to  it  in  the  main,  though  his 
father  was  a  native  of  the  ^olic  Kyme,  and  he  himself  resident  at 
Askra,  in  ^olic  Bceotia — and  the  early  iambic  and  elegiac  compo- 
sitions are  framed  on  the  same  model.  Intellectual  Greeks  in  all 
cities,  even  the  most  distant  outcasts  from  the  central  hearth,  became 
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early  accustomed  to  one  type  of  literary  speech,  and  possessors  of  a 
common  stock  of  legends,  maxims,  and  metaphors. 

That  community  of  religious  sentiments,  localities,  and  sacrifices, 
which  Herodotus  names  as  the  third  bond  of  union  among  the 
Greeks,  was  a  phenomenon  not  (like  the  race  and  the  language)  Inter- 
woven with  their  primitive  constitution,  but  of  gradual  growth.  In 
the  time  of  Herodotus,  and  even  a  century  earlier,  it  was  at  its  full 
maturity,  but  there  had  been  a  period  when  no  religious  meetings 
common  to  the  whole  Hellenic  body  existed.  What  are  called  the 
Olympic,  Pythian,  Nemean,  and  Isthmian  games  (the  four  most  con- 
spicuous amid  many  others  analogous)  were  in  reality  great  religious 
festivals — for  the  gods  then  gave  their  special  sanction,  name,  and 
presence,  to  recreative  meetings — the  closest  association  then  pre- 
vailed between  the  feelings  of  common  worship  and  the  sympathy  in 
common  amusement.  Though  this  association  is  now  no  longer 
recognized,  it  is  nevertheless  essential  that  we  should  keep  it  fully 
before  us,  if  we  desire  to  understand  the  life  and  proceedings  of  the 
Greek.  To  Herodotus  and  his  contemporaries,  these  great  festivals, 
then  frequented  by  crowds  from  every  part  of  Greece,  were  of  over- 
whelming importance  and  interest;  yet  they  had  once  been  purely 
local,  attracting  no  visitors  except  from  a  very  narrow  neighborhood. 
In  the  Homeric  poems  much  is  said  about  the  common  gods,  and 
about  special  places  consecrated  to  and  occupied  by  several  of  them; 
the  chiefs  celebrate  funeral  games  in  honor  of  a  deceased  father, 
which  are  visited  by  competitors  from  different  parts  of  Greece,  but 
nothing  appears  to  manifest  public  or  town  festivals  open  to  Grecian 
visitors  generally.  And  though  the  rocky  Pytho  with  its  temple 
stands  out  in  the  Iliad  as  a  place  both  venerated  and  rich — the 
Pythian  games,  under  the  superintendence  of  the  Amphiktyons,  with 
continuous  enrollment  of  victors  and  a  pan-Hellenic  reputation,  do 
not  begin  until  after  the  Sacred  War,  in  the  48th  Olympiad,  or  586 

B.C. 

The  Olympic  games,  more  conspicuous  tlian  the  Pythian  as  well 
as  considerably  older,  are  also  remarkable  on  another  ground,  inas- 
much as  they  supplied  historical  computers  witli  the  oldest  backward 
record  of  continuous  time.     It  was  in  the  year  776  B.C.  that  the 
Eleians  inscribed  the  name  of  their  countryman  Koroebus  as  victor 
in  the  competition  of  runners,  and  that  they  began  the  practice  of 
J  inscribing  in  like  manner,  in  each  Olympic  or  fifth  recurring  year,  the 
i  name  of  the  runner  who  won  the  prize.     Even  for  a  long  time  after 
"  this,  however,  the  Olympic  games  seem  to  have  remained  a  local  festi- 
val ;  the  prize  being  uniformly  canied  off,  at  the  first  twelve  Olympiads, 
by  some  competitor  either  of  Elis  or  its  immediate  neighborhood. 
The  Nemean  and  Isthmian  games  did  not  become  notorious  or  fre- 
quented until  later  even  than  the  Pythian.     Solon  in  his  legislation 
proclaimed  the  large  reward  of  5(X)' drams  for  every  Athenian  who 
gained  an  Olympic  prize,  and  the  lower  sum  of  100  drams  for  an 
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tsilimiac  pri^.  He  counts  the  former  as  pan-Hellenic  rank  and 
renown,  an  ornament  even  to  the  city  of  which  the  victor  was  a 
member — the  latter  as  partial  and  confined  to  the  neighborhood. 

Of  the  beginnings  of  these  great,  solemnities  we  cannot  presume 
to  speak,  except  in'mythical  language :  we  know  them  only  in  their 
comparative  maturity.  But  the  habit  of  common  sacrifice,  on  a 
small  scale  and  between  near  neighbors,  is  a  part  of  the  earliest 
habits  of  Greece.  The  sentiment  of  fraternity,  between  two  tribes 
or  villages,  first  manifested  itself  by  sending  a  sacred  legation  or 
Theoria  to  offer  sacrifices  at  each  other's  festivals  and  to  partake  in 
the  recreations  which  followed ;  thus  establishing  a  truce  with  solemn 
guarantee,  and  bringing  themselves  into  direct  connexion  each  with 
the  god  of  the  other  under  his  appropriate  local  suniame.  The 
pacific  communion  so  fostered,  and  the  increased  assurance  of  inter- 
course, as  Greece  gradually  emerged  from  the  turbulence  and  pug- 
nacity of  the  heroic  age,  operated  especially  in  extending  the  range 
of  this  ancient  habit:  the  village  festivals  became  town  festivals, 
largely  frequented  by  the  citizens  of  other  towns,  and  sometimes 
with  special  invitations  sent  round  to  attract  Theors  from  everv 
Hellenic  community — and  thus  these  once  humble  assemblages  grad- 
ually swelled  into  the  pomp  and  immense  confluence  of  the  Olympic 
and  Pythian  games.  The  city  administering  such  holy  ceremonies 
enjoyed  inviolability  of  territory  during  the  month  of  their  occur- 
rence, being  itself  under  obligation  at  that  time  to  refrain  from  all 
aggression,  as  well  as  to  notify  by  heralds  the  commencement  of  the 
truce  to  all  other  cities  not  in  avowed  hostility  with  it  Elis  imposed 
heavy  fines  upon  other  towns — even  on  the  powerful  Lacedaemon — 
for  violation  of  the  Olympic  truce,  on  pain  of  exclusion  from  the 
festival  in  case  of  non  payment. 

Sometimes  this  tendency  to  religious  fraternity  took  a  form  called 
an  Amphiktyony,  different  from  the  common  festival.  A  certain 
number  of  towns  entered  into  an  exclusive  religious  partnership  for 
the  celebration  of  sacrifices  periodically  to  the  god  of  a  particular 
temple,  which  was  supposed  to  be  the  common  property  and  under 
the  common  protection  of  all,  though  one  of  the  number  was  often 
named  as  permanent  administrator;  while  all  other  Greeks  were 
excluded.  That  there  were  many  religious  partnerships  of  this  sort, 
which  have  never  acquired  a  place  in  history,  among  the  early  Gre- 
cian villages,  we  may  perhaps  gather  from  the  etymology  of  the  word 
(Amphiktyons  designates  residents  around,  or  neighbors,  considered 
in  the  point  of  view  of  fellow-religionists),  as  well  as  from  the  indi- 
cations preserved  to  us  in  reference  to  various  parts  of  the  country. 
Thus  there  was  an  Amphikytony  of  seven  cities  at  the  holy  island  of 
Kaluria,  close  to  the  harbor  of  Troezen.  Hermione,  Epidaurus, 
JBgina,  Athens,  Prasise,  Nauplia,  and  Orchomenus,  jointly  main- 
tained the  temple  and  sanctuary  of  Poseidon  in  that  island  (with 
which  it  would  seem  that  the  city  of  Troezen,  though  close  at  haad« 
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had  no  conDection),  meeting  there  at  stated  periods,  to  offer  forma' 
sacrifices.  These  seven  cities  indeed  were  not  immediate  neighbors 
but  the  speciality  and  exclusiveness  of  their  interest  in  thi;  temple  i 
seen  from  the  fact,  that  when  the  Argeians  took  Nauplia,  the] 
adopted  and  fulfilled  these  religious  obligations  on  behalf  of  lh< 
prior  inhabitants;  so  also  did  the  Lacedaemonians  when  they  had  cap 
tured  Piasiaj.  Again  in  Triphylia,  situated  between  the  Fisatid  anc 
Messenia  in  the  western  part  of  Peloponnesus,  there  was  a  similai 
religious  meetinc  and  partnership  of  the  Triphylians  on  Cape  Sami 
kon,  at  the  temple  of  the  Biimian  Poseidon.  Here  the  inhabitants  oi 
Makiston  were  intrusted  with  the  details  of  superintendence,  as  well 
as  with  the  duty  of  notifying  beforehand  the  exact  time  of  meetioj 
(a  precaution  essential  amidst  the  diversities  and  irregularities  of  the 
Greek  calendai),  and  also  of  proclaiming  what  was  called  the  SemlaD 
truce — ^a  temporary  abstinence  from  hostilities  which  bound  idi 
Triphylians  during  the  holy  period.  This  latter  custom  discloses 
the  salutary  influence  of  such  institutions  in  presenting  to  men'fl 
minds  a  common  object  of  reverence,  common  duties,  and  commoi^ 
enjoyments;  thus  generating  sympathies  and  feelings  of  routuai 
obligation  amid  petty  communities  not  less  fierce  than  suspicious. 
So  too,  the  twelve  chief  Ionic  cities  in  and  near  Asia-Minor  had  their 
pan-Ionic  Amphiktyony  peculiar  to  themselves:  the  six  Doric  cities, 
m  and  near  the  southern  corner  of  that  peninsula,  combined  for  the 
like  purpose  at  the  temple  of  the  Triopian  Apollo;  and  the  feeling 
of  special  partnership  is  here  particularly  illustrated  by  the  fact,  that 
Halikamassus,  one  of  the  six,  was  formally  extruded  by  the  remain- 
ing five  in  consequence  of  a  violation  of  the  rules.  There  was  ako 
an  Amphiktyonic  union  at  Onchestus  in  Bceotia,  in  the  venerated 
grove  and  temple  at  Poseidon:  of  whom  it  consisted  we  are  not 
informed.  There  are  some  specimens  of  the  sort  of  special  religious 
conventions  and  assemblies  which  seem  to  have  been  frequent 
throughout  Greece.  Nor  ought  we  to  omit  those  religious  meetings 
and  sacrifices  which  were  common  to  all  the  membere  of  one  Hel- 
lenic subdivision,  such  as  the  Pam-Boeotia  to  all  the  Boeotians,  cele- 
brated at  the  temple  of  the  Itonian  Athene  new  Koroneia — the  com- 
mon observances,  rendered  to  the  temple  of  Apollo  Pjthaeus  at 
Argos,  by  all  those  neighboring  towns  which  had  once  been  attaclied 
by  this  religious  thread  to  the  Argeians — the  similar  periodical  cere- 
monies, frequented  by  all  who  bore  the  Achaean  or  JEtolian  name^ 
and  the  splendid  and  exhilarating  festivals,  so  favorable  to  the  dif- 
fusion of  the  early  Grecian  poetry,  which  brought  all  lonians  at 
stated  intervals  to  the  sacred  island  of  Delos.  This  latter  class  of 
festivals  agreed  with  the  Amphiktyony  in  being  of  a  special  and 
exclusive  character,  not  open  to  all  Greeks. 

But  there  was  one  among  these  many  Amphiktyonies,  which, 
though  starting  from  the  smallest  beginnings,  gradually  expanded 
into  so  comprehensive  a  character,  and  acquired  so  markeoapre- 
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dominance  over  the  rest,  as  to  be  called  the  Amphiktyonic  assembly, 
and  even  to  have  been  mistaken  by  some  authors  for  a  sort  of  federal 
Hellenic  diet.  Twelve  sub-races,  out  of  the  number  which  made  up 
entire  Hellas,  belonged  to  this  ancient  Amphiktyony,  the  meetings 
of  which  were  held  twice  in  every  year:  in  spring  at  the  temple  of 
Apollo  at  Delphi;  in  autumn  at  Thermopylae,  in  the  sacred  precinct 
of  Demeter  Amphiktyonis.  Sacred  deputies,  including  a  chief  called 
the  Hieromnemon  and  subordinates  called  the  Pylagorae,  attended  at 
these  meetings  from  each  of  the  twelve  races:  a  crowd  of  volunteers 
seem  to  have  accompanied  them,  for  purposes  of  sacrifice,  trade,  or 
enjoyment.  Their  special,  and  most  important  function,  consisted 
in  watching  over  the  Delphian  temple,  in  which  all  the  twelve  sub- 
races  had  a  Joint  interest,  and  it  was  the  immense  wealth  and  national 
ascendency  of  this  temple  which  enhanced  to  so  great  a  pitch  the 
dignity  of  its  acknowledged  administrators. 

The  twelve  constituent  members  were  as  follows:  Thessalians, 
Boeotians,  Dorians,  lonians,  Perrhaebians,  Magnetes,  Lokrians,  (Etae- 
ans,  Acbaeans,  Phokians,  Dolopes,  and  Malians.  All  are  counted 
as  races  (if  we  treat  the  Hellenes  as  a  race,  we  must  call  these  stib- 
rctces),  no  mention  beinff  made  of  cities:  all  count  equally  in  respect 
to  voting,  two  votes  being  given  by  the  deputies  from  each  of  the 
twelve :  moreover,  wo  are  told  that  in  determining  the  deputies  to  be 
sent  oV  the  manner  in  which  the  votes  of  each  race  should  be  given, 
the  powerful  Athens,  Sparta,  and  Thebes  had  no  more  influence 
than  the  humblest  Ionian,  Dorian,  or  Boeotian  city.  This  latter  fact 
is  distinctlv  stated  by  JEschines,  himself  aPylagore  sent  to  Delphi  by 
Athens.  And  so,  doubtless,  the  theory  of  the  case  stood :  the  votes 
of  the  Ionic  races  counted  for  neither  more  nor  less  than  two,  whether 
given  by  deputies  from  Athens,  or  from  the  small  towns  of  Erythras 
and  Priene;  and  in  like  manner  the  Dorian  votes  were  as  good  in  the 
division,  when  given  by  deputies  from  Boeon  and  Kytinion  in  the 
little  territory  of  Doris,  as  if  the  men  delivering  them  had  been 
Spartans.  But  there  can  be  as  little  question  that  in  practice  the 
little  Ionic  cities  and  the  little  Doric  cities  pretended  to  no  share  in 
the  Amphiktyonic  deliberations.  As  the  Ionic  vote  came  to  be  sub- 
stantially the  vote  of  Athens,  so,  if  Sparta  was  ever  obstructed  in 
the  management  of  the  Doric  vote,  it  must  have  been  by  powerful 
Doric  cities  like  Argos  or  Corinth,  not  by  the  insignificant  towns  of 
Doris.  But  the  theory  of  Amphiktyonic  suffrage  as  laid  down  by 
^schines,  however  little  realized  in  practice  during  his  day,  is  im-' 
portant  inasmuch  as  it  shows  in  full  evidence  the  primitive  a||d  origi- 
nal'constitution.  The  first  establishment  of  the  Amphiktyonic  con- 
vocation dates  from  a  time  when  all  the  twelve  members  were  on  a 
footing  of  equal  independence,  and  when  there  were  no  overwhelm- 
ing cities  (such  as  Sparta  and  Athens)  to  cast  in  the  shade  the  hum- 
bler members— when  Sparta  was  only  one  Doric  city,  and  Athens 
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ODly  one  Ionic  city,  among  various  others  of  consideration  not  much 
inferior. 

There  are  also  other  proofs  which  show  the  high  antiquity  of  this 
Ampbiktyonic  convocation,  jEschines  gives  us  an  extract  from  the 
oath  which  hud  been  taken  by  thtt  sacred  deputies  who  attended  on 
behalf  of  their  respective  rac^js,  ever  since  its  first  establish  men  t,  and 
which  still  apparently  continued  to  be  taken  in  his  day.  The  antique 
simplicity  of  this  oath,  and  of  the  conditions  to  which  the  memtKjrs 
bind  themselves,  betrays  the  early  age  in  which  it  originated,  as  well 
as  the  humble  resources  of  those  towns  to  which  it  was  applied. 
**  We  will  not  destioy  any  Ampbiktyonic  town — we  will  not  cut  off 
any  Ampbiktyonic  town  from  running  water" — such  are  the  two 
prominent  obligationis  which  ^schines  specifies  out  of  the  old  oath. 
The  second  of  the  two  carries  us  back  to  the  simplest  state  of  society, 
and  to  towns  of  the  smallest  size,  when  the  maidens  went  out  with 
their  basins  to  fetch  water  from  the  spring,  like  the  daughtejra  dt 
Keleos  at  Eleusis,  or  those  of  Atliens  from  the  fountain  Eallirrhoe. 
We  may  even  conceive  that  the  special  mention  of  this  detaU,  in  the 
covenant  between  the  twelve  races,  is  borrowed  literally  from  agree- 
ments still  earlier,  among  the  villages  or  little  towns  in  which  the 
members  of  each  race  were  distributed.  At  any  rate,  it  proves  satis- 
factorily the  very  ancient  date  to  which  the  commencement  of  the 
AmphiKtyonic  convocation  must  be  referred.  The  belief  of  JBschines 
(perhaps  also  the  belief  general  in  his  time)  was,  that  it  commenced 
simultaneously  with  the^first  foundation  of  the  Delphian  temple — an 
event  of  which  we  have  no  historical  knowledge;  but  there  seems 
reason  to  suppose  that  its  original  establishment  is  connected  with 
Theimopylae  and  Demeter  Amphiktyonis,  rather  than  with  Delphi 
and  Apollo.  The  special  surname  by  which  Demeter  and  her  temple 
at  Therm opylflB  was  known — the  temple  of  the  hero  Amphiktyon 
which  stood  at  its  side — the  word  Pylaea,  which  obtained  footing  in 
the  language  to  designate  the  half-yearly  meeting  of  the  deputies 
both  at  Thermopylae  and  at  Delphi — these  indications  point  to  Ther- 
mopylae (the  real  central  point  for  all  the  twelve)  as  the  primary" 
place  of  meeting,  and  to  the  Delphian  half-year  as  something  second- 
ary an'd  superadded.  On  such  a  matter,  however,  we  cannot  go  be- 
yond a  conjecture. 

The  hero  Amphiktyon,  whose  temple  stood  at  Thermopylae,  passed 
in  mythical  genealogy  for  the  brother  of  Hellen.  And'  it  may  be 
affirmed,  with  truth,  that  the  habit  of  forming  Ampbiktyonic  imions, 
and  of  frequenting  each  other's  religious  festivals,  was  the  great 
means  <K  creating  and  fostering  the  primitive  feeling  of  brotherhood 
among  the  children  of  Hellen,  in  those  early  times  when  rudeness, 
insecurity,  and  pugnacity  did  so  much  to  isolate  them.  A  certain 
number  of  salutary  habits  and  sentiments,  such  as  that  which  the 
Ampbiktyonic  oath  embodies,  in  regard  to  abstinence  from  injury  as 
well  as  to  mutual  protection,  gradually  found  their  way  into  men's 
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ipinds:  the  obligations  thus  hroa^ht  into  play  acquired  a  substantive 
eificacy  of  their  own,  and  the  religious  feeling  which  always  remained 
connected  with  them,  came  afterward  to  be  only  one  out  of  many 
complex  agen-cies  by  which  the  later  historical  Greek  was  movea. 
Athens  and  Sparta  in  the  days  of  their  might,  and  the  inferior  cities 
in  relation  to  them,  played  each  their  own  political  game,  in  which 
religious  considerations  will  be  found  to  bear  only  a  subordinate 
part. 

The  special  function  of  the  Amphiktyonic  council,  so  far  as  we 
know  it,  consisted  in  watciiing  over  the  safety,  tlie  interests,  and 
the  treasures  of  the  Delphian  temple.  "If  any  one  shall  plunder 
the  property  of  the  god,  or  shall  be  cognizant  thereof,  or  shall  take 
treacherous  counsel  against  the  thisgs  in  the  temple,  we  will 
punish  him  with  foot,  and  hand,  and  voice,  and  by  every  means 
in  our  power."  So  ran  the  old  Amphiktyonic  oath,  with  an 
energetic  imprecation  attached  to  it.  And  there  are  some  examples 
in  which  the  council  construes  its  functions  so  largely  as  to  receive 
and  adjudicate  upon  complaints  against  entire  cities,  for  offenses 
against  the  religious  and  patriotic  sentiment  of  the  Greeks  generally.. 
But  for  the  most  part  its  interference  relates  directly  to  the  Delphian 
temple.  The  earliest  case  in  which  it  is  brought  to  our  view  is  the 
Sacred  War  against  Kirrha,  in  the  46th  Olympiad  or  595  b  c,  con- 
ducted by  Eurylochus  the  Tliessalian,  and  Kleisthenes  of  Sikyon, 
and  proposed  by  Solon  of  Athens:  we  find  the  Amphiktyons  also 
about  half  a  century  afterward  undertaking  the  duty  of  collecting 
subscriptions  throughout  the  Hellenic  world,  and  making  the  con- 
tract with  the  AlkmaBonids  for  rebuilding  the  temple  after  a  confla- 
gration. But  the  influence  of  this  council  is  essentially  of  a  fluctu 
ating  and  intermittent  character.  Sometimes*  it  appears  forward  to 
decide,  and  its  decisions  command  respect;  but  such  occasions  are 
rare,  taking  the  general  course  of  known  Grecian  history;  while 
there  are  other  occasions,  and  those  too  especially  affecting  the  Del- 
phian temple,  on  which  we  are  surprised  to  find  nothing  said  about 
it.  In  the  long  and  perturbed  period  which  Thucydides  describes, 
he  never  once  mentions  the  Amphiktyons  though  the  temple  and 
the  safety  of  its  treasures  form  the  repeated  subject  as  well  of  dis- 
pute as  of  express  stipulation  between  Athens  and  Sparta.  More- 
over, among  the  twelve  constituent  members  of  the  council,  we  find 
three — the  Perrhaebians,  the  Magnetes,  and  the  Achseans  of  Phthia 
— who  were  not  even  inde];>endent,  but  subject  to  the  Thessalians; 
so  that  its  meetings,  when  they  were  not  matters  of  mere  form,  prob- 
ably expressed  only  the  feelings  of  the  three  or  four  leading  mem- 
bers. When  one  or  more  of  these  great  powers  had  a  party  purpose 
to  accomplish  against  others — when  Philip  of  Macedon  wished  to 
extrude  one  of  the  members  in  order  to  procure  admission  for  him- 
self—it became  convenient  to  turn  this  ancient  form  into  a  serious 
reality:  and  we  shall  sec  the  Athenian  .^schines  providing  a  pretext 
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for  Philip  to  meddle  in  favor  of  the  minor  Bceotian  cities  againet 
Thebes,  bjr  alleging  that  these  cities  were  under  the  protection  of  the 
old  Amphiktyonic  oath. 

It  is  thus  that  wo  have  to  consider  the  council  as  an  element 
in  Grecian  affairs — an  ancient  Institution,  one  amongst  many  in- 
stances of  the  primitive  habit  of  religious  fraternization,  but  wider 
and  more  comprehensive  than  the  rest — at  first  purely  religious,  then 
religious  and  political  at  once,  lastly  more  the  latter  than  the  former 
— highly  valuable  in  the  infancy,  but  unsuited  to  the  maturity  of 
Greece,  and  called  into  real  working  only  on  rare  occasions,  when 
its  efficiency  happened  to  fall  in  with  the  views  of  Athens,  Thebes, 
or  the  king  of  Macedon.  In  such  special  moments  it  shines  with  a 
transient  light  which  affords  a  partial  pretense  for  the  imposing  title 
bestowed  on  it  by  Cicero — ''commune  Graecise  concilium;"  but  we 
should  completely  misinterpret  Grecian  histoiy  if  we  regarded  it  as 
a  federal  council  habitually  directing  or  habitually  oSeyed.  Had 
there  existed  any  such  "commune  concilium"  of  tolerable  wisdom 
and  patriotism,  and  had  the  tendencies  of  the  Hellenic  mind  been 
capable  of  adapting  themselves  to  it,  the  whole  course  of  later 
Grecian  history  would  probably  have  been  altered;  the  Macedonian 
kings  would  have  remained  only  as  respectable  neighbors,  borrow- 
ing civilization  from  Greece  and  expending  their  military  energies 
upon  Thracians  and  Illyrians;  while  united  Hellas  might  even  hare 
maintained  her  own  territory  against  the  conquering  legions  of 
Rome. 

The  twelve  constituent  Amphiktyonic  races  remained  unchanged 
until  the  Sacred  War  against  tlie  Phokians  (b.c.  855),  after  which, 
though  the  number  twelve  was  continued,  the  Phokians  were  dis- 
franchised, and  their  votes  transferred  to  Philip  of  Macedon.  It 
has  been  already  mentioned  that  these  twelve  did  not  exhaust  the 
whole  of  Hellas.  Arcadians,  Eleans,  Pisans,  Minyae,  Drjoi^es, 
jEtolians,  all  genuine  Hellens,  are  not  comprehended  in  it;  but  all 
of  them  had  a  right  to  make  use  of  tlie  temple  of  Delphi,  and  to 
contend  in  the  Pythian  and  Olympic  games.  The  Pythian  games, 
celebrated  near  Delphi,  were  under  the  superintendence  of  the 
Amphiktyons,  or  of  some  acting  magistrate  chosen  by  and  presumed 
to  represent  them.  Like  the  Olympic  games,  they  came  round 
every  four  years  (the  interval  between  one  celebration  and  another 
being  four  complete  years,  which  the  Greeks  called  a  Pentaeteris): 
the  Isthmian  and  Nemean  games  recurred  every  two  years.  In  its 
first  humble  form  of  a  competition  among  bards  to  sing  a  hymn  in 

S raise  of  Apollo,  this  festival  was  doubtless  of  immemorial  antiquity; 
ut  the  first  extension  of  it  into  pan- Hellenic  notoriety  (as  I  have 
already  remarked),  the  first  multiplication  of  the  subjects  of  compe- 
tition, and  the  first  introduction  of  a  continuous  record  of  the  con- 
querors, date  only  from  the  time  when  it  came  under  the  presidency 
of  the  Amphiktyons,  at  the  close  of  the  Sacred  War  against  Khrrha. 
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lat  is  called  the  first  Pythian  contest  coincides  with  the  third  year 
the  48th  Olympiad,  or  585  B.C.  From  that  period  forward'  the 
les  become  crowded  and  celebrated:  but  the  date  just  named, 
rly  two  centuries  after  the  first  Olympiad,  is  a  proof  that  the 
it  of  periodical  frequentaiion  of  festivals,  by  numbers  and  from 
jant  parts,  grew  up  but  slowly  in  the  Grecian  world. 
The  foundation  of  the  temple  of  Delphi  itself  reaches  far  beyond 
I  historical  knowledge,  forming  one  of  the  aboriginal  institutions 
:  Hellas.  It  is  a  sanctified  and  wealthy  place  even  in  the  Iliad:  the 
Relation  of  Lykurgus  at  Sparta  is  introduced  under  its  auspices, 
3  the  earliest  Grecian  colonies,  those  of  Sicily  and  Italy  in  the 
ghth  centu^  B.C.,  are  established  in  consonance  with  its  mandate, 
telphi  and  Dodona  appear,  in  the  most  ancient  circumstances  of 
treece,  as  universally  venerated  oracles  and  sanctuaries:  and  Delphi 
ot  only  receives  honors  and  donations,  but  also  answers  questions 
xaa  Lydiam,  Phrygians,  Etruscans,  Romans,  etc.:  it  is  not  exclu- 
velv  Hellenic.  One  of  the  valuable  services  which  a  Greek  looked 
T  from  this  ajid  other  great  religious  establishments  was,  that  it 
ould  resolve  his  doubts  in  cases  of  perplexity;  that  it  should 
[vise  him  whether  to  begin  a  new,  or  to  persist  in  an  old  proj- 
t;  that  it  should  foretell  what  would  be  his  fate  under  given  cir- 
imstances,  and  inform  him,  if  suffering  under  distress,  on  what 
onditions  the  gods  would  grant  him  relief.  The  three  priestesses  of 
>odona  with  their  venerable pak,  and  the  priestess  of  Delphi  sitting 
a  her  tripod  under  the  influence  of  a  certain  gas  or  vapor  exhaling 
rom  the  rock,  were  alike  competent  to  determine  these  difficult 
oiats:  and  we  shall  have  constant  occasion  to  notice  in  this  history 
rith  what  complete  faith  both  the  question  was  put  and  the  answer 
■easured  up — what  serious  influence  it  often  exercised  both  upon 
ublic  and  private  proceeding.  The  hexameter  verses  in  which  the 
ythian  priestess  delivered  herself  were,  indeed,  often  so  equivocal 
r  unintelligible,  that  the  most  serious  believer,  with  all  anxiety  to 
it^rpret  and  obey  them,  often  found  himself  ruined  by  the  result, 
^et  the  general  faith  in  the  oracle  was  no  way  shaken  by  such  pain- 
al  experience.  For  as  the  unfortunate  iasue  always  admitted  of 
eing  explained  upon  two  hypotheses — either  that  the  god  had  spoken 
ilsely.  or  that  his  meaning  had  not  been  correctly  understood — no 
lan  of  genuine  piety  ever  hesitated  to  adopt  the  latter.  There  were 
lany  other  oracles  throughout  Gi*eece  besides  Delphi  and  Dodona: 
Lpollo  was  open  to  the  inquiries  of  the  faithful  at  Ptoon  in  Boeotia, 
t  Abae  in  Phokis,  at  Branchidfe  near  Miletus,  at  Patara  in  Lykia, 
ad  other  places:  in  like  manner,  Zeus  gave  answers  at  Olympia, 
*oaeidon  at  Taenarus,  Amphiaraus  at  Thebes,  Amphilochus  at  Mal- 
us,  etc.  And  this  habit  of  consulting  the  oracle  formed  part  of  the 
till  more  general  tendency  of  the  Greek  mind  to  undertake  no 
enterprise  without  having  first  ascertained  how  the  gods  viewed  it. 
Mid  what  measures  they  were  likely  to  take.    Sacrifices  were  offered. 
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and  the  interior  of  tlie  victim  carefully  examined,  with  the  same 
intent:  omens,  prodigies,  unlooked-for  coincidences,  casual  expres 
fc:i()ns,  etc.,  were  all  construed  as  significant  of  the  divine  will.  To 
sacrifice  with  a  view  to  this  or  that  undertaking,  or  to  consult  the 
oracle  with  the  same  view,  are  familiar  expressions  embodied  in  the 
language.  Nor  could  any  man  set  about  a  scheme  with  comfort 
nntil  he  had  satisfied  himself  in  some  manner  or  other  that  the  gods 
were  favorable  to  it. 

The  disposition  here  adverted  to  is  one  of  those  mental  analogies 
pervading  the  whole  Hellenic  nation,  which  Herodotus  indicates. , 
And  the  common  habit  among  all  Greeks  of  respectfully  listening  loj 
the  oracle  of  Delphi  will  be  found  on  many  occasions  useful  in  main^ 
tainiug  unanimity  among  men  not  accustomed  to  obey  the  same 
political  superior.  In  the  numerous  colonies  especially,  founded  by 
mixed  multitudes  from  distant  parts  of  Greece,  the  mind^  of  tlie 
emigrants  were  greatly  detennined  toward  cordial  co-operation  by 
their  knowledge  that  the  expediiion  had  been  directed,  the  CEki^ 
indicated,  and  the  spot  either  chosen  or  approved  by  Apollo  of 
Delphi.  Such  in  most  cases  was  the  fact:  that  god,  according  to 
the  conception  of  the  Greeks,  "  takes  delight  always  in  the  founda* 
tion  of  new  cities,  and  himself  in  person  lays  the  ffrst  stone." 

These  are  the  elements  of  union— over  and  above  the  common  ter- 
ritory, described  in  the  last  chapter — with  which  the  historical  Hellens 
take  Iheir  start :  community  of  bloody  language,  religious  point  of 
view,  legends,  sacrifices,  festivals,  and  also  (with  certain  allowaiK^s) 
of  manners  and  character.  The  analogy  of  manners  and  character 
between  the  rude  inhabitants  of  the  Arcadian  Eynsetha  and  Hie 
polite  Athens,  was,  indeed,  accompanied  with  wide  differences :  vet 
if  we  compare  the  two  with  foreign  contemporaries,  we  shall  nnd 
certain  negative  characteristics,  of  much  importance  common  to 
both.  In  no  city  of  historical  Greece  did  there  prevail  either  hunmii 
sacrifices;  or  deliberate  mutilation,  such  as  cutting  off  the  nose,  eaiB, 
hands,  feet,  etc;  or  castration;  or  selling  of  children  into  slavery; 
or  polygamy;  or  the  feeling  of  unlimited  obedience  towaid  one 
man:  all  customs  which  might  be  pointed  out  as  existing  among  the 
contemporary  Carthaginians,  Egyptians,  Persians,  Thracians,  etc. 
The  habit  of  running,  wrestling,  boxing,  etc.,  in  gymnastic  contests, 
with  the  body  perfectly  naked,  was  common  to  all  Greeks,  having 
been  first  adopted  as  a  Lacedeemonian  fashion  in  the  fourteenth 
Olympiad:  Thucydides  and  Herodotus  remark,  that  it  was  not  only 
not  practiced,  but  even  regarded  as  unseemly,  among  non-Hellens. 
Of  such  customs,  indeed,'  at  once  common  to  all  the  Greeks,  and 
peculiar  to  them  as  distinguished  from  others,  we  cannot  specifr  ft 
great  number;  but  we  may  see  enough  to  convince  ourselves  t&at 
there  did  really  exist,  in  spite  of  local  differences,  a  general  Bel]«iic 
sentiment  and  character,  which  counted  among  the  cementing  cattsea 
of  a  union  apparently  so  little  assured. 
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For  we  must  recollect,  that  in  respect  to  political  sovereignty,  com- 
plete disunion  was  among  their  most  cherislied  principles.  The  only 
source  of  supreme  authority  lo  which  a  Greek  felt  respect  and  attach- 
roentj  was  to  be  sought  within  the  walls  of  his  own  city.  Authority 
seated  in  another  city  might  operate  upon  his  fears — might  procure 
for  him  increased  security  and  advantages,  as  we  shall  have  occasion 
hereafter  to  show  with  regard  to  Athens  and  her  subject  allies — 
might  even  be  mildly  exercised,  and  inspire  no  special  aversion;  but 
still  the  principle  of  it  was  repugnant  to  the  rooted  sentiment  of  his 
mind,  and  he  is  always  found  gravitating  toward  the  distinct  sover- 
eignty of  his  own  boule  or  ekklesia.  This  is  a  di8pf)sition  common 
both  to  democracies  and  oligarchies,  and  operative  even  among  the 
different  towns  belonging  to  the  same  subdivision  of  the  Hellenic 
name — Achseans,  Phokians,  Boeotians,  etc.  The  twelve  Achaean 
cities  are  harmonious  allies,  with  a  periodical  festival,  which  par* 
takes  of  the  character  of  a  congress, — but  equal  and  independent 
political  communities.  The  Boeotian  towns,  under  the  presiaency  of 
Thebes,  their  reputed  metropolis,  recognize  certain  common  obliga- 
tions, and  obey,  on  various  particular  matters,  chosen  officers  named 
Boeotarchs, — but  we  shall  see,  in  this  as  in  other  cases,  the  centrifu- 
gal tendencies  constantly  manifesting  themselves,  and  resisted  chi^y 
by  the  interests  and  power  of  Thebes.  That  great,  successful,  and 
fortunate  revolution  wh  ch  merged  the  several  independent  political 
communities  of  Attica  into  the  single  unity  of  Athens,  took  place 
before  the  time  of  authentic  history:  it  is  connected  with  the  name 
of  the  hero  Theseus,  but  we  know  not  how  it  was  effected,  while  its 
comparatively  large  size  and  extent  render  it  a  signal  exception  to 
Hellenic  tendencies  generally. 

Political  disunion — sovereign  authority  within  the  city- walls — thus 
formed  a  settled  maxim  in  the  Greek  mind.  The  relation  between 
one  city  and  another  was  an  international  relation,  not  a  relation 
subsisting  between  members  of  a  common  political  aggregate. 
Within  a  few  miles  from  his  own  city-walls,  an  Athenian  found 
himself  in  the  territory  of  another  city,  wherein  he  was  nothing 
more  than  an  alien, — where  he  could  not  acquire  property  in  house 
or  land,  nor  contract  a  legal  marriage  with  any  native  woman,  nor 
sue  for  legal  protection  against  injury  except  through  the  medinlion 
of  some  friendly  citizen.  The  right  of  intermarriage  and  of  acquir- 
ing landed  property  was  occasionally  granted  by  a  city  to  some  indi- 
vidual non- freeman,  as  matter  of  special  favor,  and  sometimes 
(though  very  rareljr)  reciprocated  generally  between  two  separate 
cities.  But  the  obligations  between  one  city  and  another,  or  lietween 
the  citizen  of  the  one  and  the  citizen  of  the  other,  are  all  matters  of 
special  covenant,  agreed  to  by  tlie  sovereign  authority  in  each.  Such 
coexistence  of  entire  political  severance  with  so  much  fellowship  in 
other  ways,  is  perplexing  in  modern  ideas;  and  modern  language  is 
not  well  furnished  with  expressions  to  describe  Greek  politick  phe- 
H.  a.  L-14 
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nomena.  We  may  say  that  an  Athenian  citizen  was  an  cui^n  "wlw 
he  arrived  as  a  visitor  in  Corinth,  but  we  can  hardly  say  that  be  wi 
2^  foreigner;  and  though  the  rdations  between  Corinth  and  Athei 
were  in  principle  international^  yet  that  word  would  be  obvious 
unsuitable  to  the  numerous  petty  autonomies  of  Hellas,  besides  th; 
we  require  it  for  describing  the  relations  of  Hellenes  generally  Teil 
Persians  or  Carthaginians.  We  are  compelled  to  use  a  word  such  i 
inierpoliticaZ  to  describe  the  transactions  between  separate  Gree 
cities,  so  numerous  in  the  course  of  this  history. 

As,  on  the  one  band,  a  Greek  will  not  consent  to  look  for  seve 
eign  authority  beyond  the  limits  of  his  own  city,  so,  on  the  olhi 
hand,  he  must  have  a  city  to  look  to:  scattered  villages  will  not  sa 
isfy  in  his  mind  the  exigences  of  social  order,  security,  and  dignity 
Though  the  coalescence  of  smaller  towns  into  a  larger  is  repugnan 
to  his  feelings,  that  of  villages  into  a  town  appears  to  him  a  manifes 
advance  in  the  scale  of  civilization.  Such  at  least  is  the  govemhij 
sentiment  of  Greece  throughout  the  historical  period;  for  there  "wa 
always  a  certain  portion  of  the  Hellenic  aggregate — the  rudest  am 
least  advanced  among  them — who  dwelt  in  unfortified  villages,  atJi 
upon  whom  the  citizen  of  Athens,  Corinth,  or  Thebes  looked  doln 
as  inferiors.  Such  village  residence  was  the  character  of  the  Epiroh 
universally,  and  prevailed  throughout  Hellas  itself  in  those  very  earij 
and  even  ante-Homeric  times  upon  which  Thucydides  looked  back 
as  deplorably  barbarous; — times  of  universal  poverty  and  insecurity, 
— absence  of  pacific  intercourse, — petty  warfare  and  plunder,  com- 
pelling every  man  to  pass  his  life  armea, — endless  migration  without 
any  local  attachments.  Many  of  the  considerable  cities  of  Greece 
are  mentioned  as  aggregations  of  pre-existing  villag|es,  some  of  thelii 
in  times  comparatively  recent.  Tegea  and  Mantineia  in  Arcadia 
represent  in  this  way  the  confluence  of  eight  villages  and  five  villages 
respectively;  Dyme  in  Acbaia  was  brought  together  out  of  eight 
villages,  and  Elis  in  the  same  manner,  at  a  period  even  later  thsQ 
the  Persian  invasion;  the  like  seems  to  have  happened  with  Megara 
and  Tanagra.  A  large  proportion  of  the  Arcadians  continued  their 
village  life  down  to  the  time  of  the  battle  of  Leuktra,  and  it  suited 
the  purposes  of  Sparta  to  keep  them  thus  disunited;  a  policy  whiA 
we  shall  see  hereafter  illustrated  by  the  dismemberment  of  Mantineia 
(into  its  primitive  component  villages)  which  the  Spartan  contem- 
poraries of  Agesilaus  carried  into  eiBfect,  but  which  was  reversed  as 
soon  as  the  power  of  Sparta  was  no  longer  paramount, — as  well  as 
by  the  foundation  of  Megalopolis  out  of  a  large  number  of  petty 
Arcadian  towns  and  villages,  one  of  the  capital  measures  of  Epa- 
meinondas.  As  this  measure  was  an  elevation  of  Arcadian  impor- 
tance, so  the  reverse  proceeding — the  breaking  up  of  a  city  into  its 
elementary  villages — ^was  not  only  a  sentence  of  privation  and  suffer- 
ing, but  also  a  complete  extinction  of  Grecian  rank  and  dignity. 

The  Ozolian  Lokrians,  the  ^tolians,  and  the  Akarnanians  main- 
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talned  their  separate  village  residence  down  to  a  still  later  period, 
preserving  along  with  it  their  primitive  rudeness  and  disor(^erIy 
pugnacity.  Their  villages  were  unfortified,  and  defended  only  by 
comparative  inaccessibility ;  in  case  of  need  they  fled  for  safety  with 
their  cattle  into  the  woods  and  mountains.  Amid  such  inauspi- 
cious circumstances  there  was  no  room  for  that  expansion  of  the 
social  and  political  feelings  to  which  protected  intra-mural  residence 
and  increased  numbers  gave  birth;  there  was  no  consecrated  acropo- 
lis or  agora — no  ornamented  temples  and  porticoes,  exhibiting  the 
continued  offerings  of  successive  generations — no  theater  for  music 
or  recitation,  no  gymnasium  for  athletic  exercises — none  of  those 
fixed  arrangements  for  transacting  public  business  with  regularity 
and  decorum  which  the  Greek  citizen,  with  his  powerful  sentiment 
of  locality,  deemed  essential  to  a  dignified  existence.  The  village 
was  nothing  more  than  a  fraction  and  a  subordinate,  appertaining  as 
a  limb  to  the  organized  body  called  the  city.  But  the  city  and  the 
state  are  in  his  mind  and  in  his  language  one  and  the  same.  While 
no  organization  less  than  the  cit^  can  satisfy  the  exigences  of  an 
intelligent  freeman,  the  city  is  itself  a  perfect  and  self-sufficient 
whole,  admitting  no  incorporation  into  any  higher  political  unity. 
It  deserves  notice  that  Sparta  even  in  the  days  of  her  greatest  power 
was  not  (properly  speaking)  a  city,  but  a  mere  agglutination  of  five 
adjacent  villages,  retaining  unchanged  its  old-fashioned  trim:  for 
the  extreme  defensibility  of  its  frontier  and  the  military  prowess  of 
its  inhabitants  supplied  the  absence  of  walls,  while  the  discipline 
imposed  upon  the  Spartan  exceeded  in  rigor  and  minuteness  any- 
thing known  in  Greece.  And  thus  Sparta,  though  less  than  a  city 
in  respect  to  external  appearance,  was  more  than  a  city  in  respect  to 
perfection  of  drilling  and  fixity  of  political  routine.  The  contrast 
between  the  humble  appearance  and  the  mighty  reality  is  pointed 
out  by  Thucydides.  The  inhabitants  of  the  small  territory  of  Pisa, 
wherein  Olympia  is  situated,  had  once  enjoyed  the  honorable  privi- 
lege of  administering  the  Olympic  festival.  Having  been  robbed 
of  it  and  subjected  by  the  more  powerful  Eleians,  they  took  advan- 
tage of  various  movements  and  tendencies  among  the  larger  Grecian 
powers  to  try  and  regain  it;  and  on  one  of  these  occasions  we  find 
their  claim  repudiated  because  they  were  villagers,  and  unworthy  of 
so  great  a  distinction.  There  was  nothing  to  be  called  a  city  in  the 
.  Pisatid  territory. 

In  going  through  historical  Greece,  we  are  compelled  to  accept  the 
Hellenic  aggregate  with  its  constituent  elements  as  a  primary  fact 
to  start  from,  because  the  state  of  our  information  does  not  enable 
us  to  ascend  any  higher.  By  what  circumstances,  or  out  of  what 
pre-exisiting  elements,  this  aggregate  was  brought  together  and 
modified,  we  find  no  evidence  entitled  to  credit.  There  are  indeed 
various  names  which  are  affirmed  to  designate  ante-Hellenic  inhab- 
itants of  many  parts  of  Greece, — the  Pelasgi,  the  Leleges,  the  Ku- 
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retes,  the  Eaukones,  the  Aones,  the  Temmikes,  the  Hyantes,   the 
Telchines,  the  Boeotian  Tbracians,   the  Telebo«,   the  Ephyri,  the 
Phlegyse,  etc.     These  are  names  belonging  to  legendary,  not  to  his- 
torical Greece— extracted  out  of  a  variety  of  conflicting  legends  1^ 
the  logographersand  subsequent  historians,  who  strung  together  out  of 
them  a  supposed  history  of  the  past,  at  a  time  when  the  conditiODS 
of   historical    evidence  were  very  little  understood.      That  these 
names  designated  real  nations,  may  be  true,  but  here  our  knowledge 
ends.     We  have  no  well-informed  witness  to  tell  us  their  times,  their 
limits  of  i-esidence,  their  acts,  or  their  character;  nor  do  we  know 
how  far  they  are  identical  with  or  diverse  from  historical  Hellens— 
whom  we  ave  warranted  in  calling,  not  indeed,  the  first  inliabitants 
of  the  country,  but  the  first  known  to  us  upon  any  tolerahle  evi- 
dence.    If  any  man  is  inclined  to  call  the  unknown  ante-HeUenjc 
Ssriod  of  Greece  by  the  name  of  Pelasgic,  it  is  open  to  him  to  do  so. 
ut  this  is  a  name  carrying  with  it  no  assured  predicates,  no^ay 
enlarging  our  insight  into  real  history,  nor  enabling  us  to  explain— 
what  would  be  the  real  historical  problem — how  or  from  whom  the 
Hellens  acquired  that  stock  of   dispositions,  aptitudes,  arts,  etc., 
with  which  they  begin  their  career.    Whoever  has  examined  the 
many  conflicting  systems  respecting  the  Pelasgi, — from  the  literal 
b<ilief  of  Clavier,  Larcher,  and  Raoul  Rocliette  (which  appeal*  to  i»« 
at  lenst  the  most  consistent  way  x)f  proceeding),  to  the  interpretative 
and  Imlf-incredulous  processes  applied  by  abler  men,  sudi  as  Nie- 
buhr,  or  O.  Mtiller,  or  Dr.  Thirlwall — will  not  be  displeased  with  my 
resolution  to  decline  so  insoluble  a  problem.    No  attested-  facta  ar$ 
now  present  to  us — »one  were  present  to  Herodotus  and  Thucydides 
even  in  their  age— on  which  to  build  trustworthy  aflSrmations  repect- 
ing  the  ante-Hellenic  Pelasgians.    And  where  such  is  the  case,  we 
may  without  impropriety  apply  the  remark  of  Herodotus  respecting 
one  of  the  theories  which  he  had  heard  for  explaning  the  inundation 
of  the  Nile  by  a  supposed  connection  witli  the  circumfluous  ocean 
— that  **  the  man  who  carries  up  his  story  into  the  invisible  world, 
passes  out  of  the  range  of  criticism." 

As  far  as  our  knowledge  extends,  there  were  no  towns  or  villages 
called  Pelasgian,  in  Greece  proper,  since  776  B.C.  But  there  still 
existed  in  two  different  places,  even  in  the  age  of  Herodotus,  people 
whom  he  believed  to  be  Pelasgians.  One  portion  of  these  occupied 
the  towns  of  Plakia  and  Skylake  near  Kyzikus,  on  the  Propontis; 
another  dwelt  in  a  town  called  Kreston,  near  the  Thermaic  gulf. 
There  were,  moreover,  certain  other  Pelasgian  townships  which  he 
does  not  specify— it  seems,  indeed,  from  Thucydides,  that  Uiere 
were  some  little  Pelasgian  townships  on  the  peninsula  oiNAthos. 
Now  Herodotus  acquaints  us  with  the  remarkable  f«ct,  lli^  the 
people  of  Kreston,  those  of  Plakia  and  Skylake,  and  those  ofNiP 
other  unnamed  Pela^^gian  townships,  all  spoke  the  stime  language 
and  each  of  them  respectively,  a  difterent  language  from  their  neigh- 
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bors  around  them.  He  informs  us,  moreover,  that  their  language 
was  a  barbarous  (i.e.,  a  non-Hellenic)  language;  and  this  fact  he 
quotes  as  an  evidence  to  prove  that  the  ancient  Pelasgian  language 
was  a  barbarous  language,  or  distinct  from  the  Hellenic.  He  at  the 
same  time  states  expressly  that  he  has  no  positive  knowledge  what 
language  the  ancient  Pelasgians  spoke— one  proof,  among  others, 
that  no  memorials  nor  means  of  distinct  information  concerning  that 
people  could  have  been  open  to  him. 

I  This  is  the  one  single  fact,  amid  so  many  conjectures  concerning 
the  Pelasgians,  which  we  can  be  said  to  know  upon  the  testimony  of 
a  competent  and  contemporary  witness:  the  few  townships — scat- 
tered and  inqonsiderable,  but  all  that  Herodotus  in  his  day  knew  as 
Pelasgian — spoke  a  barbarous  language.  And  upon  such  a  point  ho 
must  be  regarded  as  an  excellent  jddge.  If  then  (infers  the  historian) 
all  the  early  Pelasgians  spoke  the  same  language  as  those  of  Kreston 
and  Plakia,  they  must  have  changed  their  language  at  the  time  when 
they  passed  into  the  Hellenic  aggregate,  or  became  Hellens.  Now 
Herodotus  conceives  that  aggregate  to  have  been  gradually  enlarged  to 
its  great  actual  size  by  incorporating  with  itself  not  only  the  Pelasgians, 
but  several  other  nations  once  barbarians;  the  Hellens  having  been 
originally  an  inconsiderable  people.  *  Among  those  other  nations 
once  barbarian  whom  Herodotus  supposes  to  have  become  Hellenized, 
we  may  probably  number  the  Leleges;  and  with  respect  to  them  as 
well  as  to  the  t^elasgians,  we  have/contemporary  testimony  proving 
the  existence  of  barbarian  Leleges  in  later  times.  Philippus  the 
Karian  historian  attested  the  present  existence,  and  believed  in  the 
past  existence,  of  Leleges  in  his  country  as  serfs  or  dependent  culti- 
vators  under  the  Karians,  analogous  to  the  Helots  in  Laconia  or  the 
PenestflB  in  Thessaly.  We  may  be  very  sure  that  there  were  no  Hel- 
lens— ^no  men  speaking  the  Hellenic  tongue — standing  in  such  a 
relation  to  the  Karians.  Among  those  many  barbaric-speaking 
nations  whom  Herodotus  believed  to  have  changed  their  language 
and  passed  into  Hellens,  we  may  therefore  fairly  consider  the 
Leleges  to  have  been  included.  For  next  to  the  Pelasgians  and 
Pelasffus,  the  Leleges  and  Ijelex  figure  most  conspicuously  in  the 
legendary  genealogies;  and  both  together  cover  the  larger  portion  of 
the  Hellenic  soil. 

Confining  myself  to  historical  evidence  and  believing  that  no 
assured  results  can  be  derived  from  the  attempt  to  transform  legend 
into  history,  I  accept  the  statement  of  Herodotus  with  confidence  as 
to  the  barbaric  language  spoken  by  the  Pelasgians  of  his  day,  and  I 
believe  the  same  with  regard  to  the  historical  Leleges — but  without 
presuming  to  determine'anything  in  regard  to  the  legendary  Pelas- 

f'ans  and  Leleges,  the  supposed  ante-Hellenic  inhabitants  of  Greece, 
nd  I  think  this  course  more  consonant  to  the  laws  of  historical 
inquiry  than  that  which  comes  recommended  by  the  high  authority 
of  Dr.  TMrlwali,  who  softens  and  explans  away  the  statement  of 
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Herodotus  until  it  is  made  to  mean  only  tbat  the  Pcksgians  of 
Plakia  and  Kreston  spoke  a  very  bad  Greek.  Tbe  afl9rmatioa  of 
Herodotus  is  distinct,  and  twice  r^^peated,  tbat  tbe  Pelasgians  of 
tbese  towns  and  of  bis  own  time  spoke  a  barbaric  language;  and  tbat 
word  appears  to  me  to  admit  of  but  one  interpretation.  To  suppose 
tbat  a  man  who,  like  Herodotus,  bad  beard  almost  every  varietv  of 
Greek  in  tbe  coui-se  of  bis  long  travels,  a^  well  as  Egvptian,  Fboe- 
nician,  Assyria,  Lydian,  and  other  languages,  did  not  know  bow  to 
distinguish  bad  Hellenic  from  non-Hellenic,  is  in  my  judgment  inad- 
missible; at  any  rat«  tbe  supposition  is  not  to  be  adopted  without 
more  cogent  evidence  than  any  which  is  here  found. 

As  I  do  not  presume  to  determine  what  were  the  antecedent  inter- 
nal elements  out  of  which  tbe  Hellenic  aggregate  was  formed,  so 
I  confess  myself  equally  uninformed  with  regard  to  its  external 
constituents.  Eadmus,  Danaus,  Kekrops — the  eponyms  of  the 
Eadmeians,  of  the  Danaans,  and  of  the  Attic  Kekropia — present  them- 
selves to  my  vision  as  creatures  of  legend,  and  in  that  character  I 
have  already  adverted  to  them.  Tbat  there  maj;  have  been  very  early 
settlements  in  continental  Greece  from  Phoenicia  and  Egypt,  is  no- 
wise impossible;  but  I  see  neither  positive  proof,  nor  ground  for 
probable  inference,  that  there  were  any  such,  though  traces  of  P1k»- 
nician  settlements  in  some  of  tbe  islands  may  doubtless  be  pointed 
out.  And  if  we  examine  the  character  and  aptitude  of  Greeks,  as 
compared  either  with  Egyptians  or  Phoenicians,  it  will  appear  that 
there  is  not  only  no  analogy,  but  an  obvious  and  fundamental  con- 
trast: the  Greet  may  occasionally  be  found  as  a  borro'^^er  from  these 
ultramarine  contemporaries,  but  be  cannot  be  looked  upon  as  their 
offspring  or  derivative.  Nor  can  I  bring  myself  to  accept  an  hypoth- 
esis which  implies  (unless  we  are  to  regard  tbe  supposed  foreign 
immigrants  as  very  few  in  number,  in  which  case  the  question  loses 
most  of  its  importance)  tbat  the  Hellenic  language — tbe  noblest 
among  tbe  many  varieties  of  human  speech,  and  possessing  within 
itself  a  pervading  symmetry  and  organization — is  a  mere  confluence 
of  two  foreign  barbaric  languages  (Phoenician  and  Egyptian)  with 
two  or  more  internal  barbaric  languages — Pelasgian,  Lelcgian,  etc. 
/In  the  mode  of  investigation  pursued  by  different  historians  into  this 
'  question  of  early  foreign  colonies,  there  is  great  difference  (as  in  the 
case  of  tbe  Pelasgi)  between  different  authors — from  tbe  acquiescent 
Euemerism  of  Raoul  Rocbette  to  tbe  refined  distillation  of  Dr.  Tbirl- 
wall  in  tbe  third  chapter  of  bis  history.  It  will  be  found  that  the 
amount  of  positive  knowledge  which  Dr.  Tbirlwall  guarantees  to  his 
readers  in  tbat  chapter  is  extremely  inconsiderable;  for  though  he 
proceeds  upon  the  general  theory  (different  from  that  which  I  bold) 
tbat  historical  matter  may  be  distinguished  and  elicited  from  the 
legends,  yet  when  the  question  arises  respecting  any  definite  histori- 
cal result,  bis  canon  of  credibility  is  too  just  to  permit  him  to  over- 
look the  absence  of  positive  evidence,  even  when   all   intrinsic 
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incredibility  is  removed.  That  which  I  note  as  Terra  Incognita,  is 
in  his  view  a  land  which  may  be  known  up  to  a  certain  point;  but 
the  map  which  he  draws  of  it  contains  so  few  ascertained  places  as 
to  differ  very  little  from  absolute  vacuity. 

The  most  ancient  district  called  Hellas  is  affirmed  by  Aristotle  to 
have  been  near  Dodona  and  the  river  Achelous — a  description  wliich 
would  have  been  unintelligible  (since  the  river  does  not  flow  near 
Dodona),  if  it  had  not  been  qualified  by  the  remark,  that  the  river 
had  often  in  former  times  changed  its  course.  He  states,  moreover, 
that  the  deluge  of  Deukalion  took  place  chiefly  in  this  district,  which 
was  in  those  early  days  inhabited  by  the  Belli,  and  by  the  people  then 
called  Gi-aeci,  but  now  Hellenes,  "the  8elli  (called  by  Pindar  Helli) 
are  mentioned  in  the  Iliad  as  the  ministers  of  the  Dodonaean  Zeus — 
*  *  men  who  slept  on  the  ground  and  never  washed  their  feet, "  and 
Hesiod  in  one  of  the  lost  poems  (the  £oiai)  speaks  of  the  fat  land  and 
rich  pastures  of  the  land  called  Hellopia  wherein  Dodona  was  situ- 
ated. On  what  authority  AWstotle  made  his  statement,  we  do  not 
know;  but  the  general  feeling  of  the  Greeks  was  different,  connect- 
ing Deukalion,  Hellen,  and  the  Hellenes,  primarily  and  specially 
with  the  territory  called  Achaia  Phthiotis,  between  Mount  Othrys 
and  (Eta.  We  can  neither  aifirm  nor  deny  his  assertion  that  the 
people  in  the  neighborhood  of  Dodona  were  called  Graeci  before  they 
were  called  Hellenes.  There  is  no  ascertained  instance  of  the  men- 
tion of  a  people  called  Grseci  in  any  author  earlier  than  this  Aris- 
totelian treatise;  for  the  allusions  to  Alkman  and  Sophokles  prove 
nothing  to  the  point.  Nor  can  we  explain  how  it  came  to  pass  that 
the  Hellenes  were  known  to  the  Romans  only  under  the  name  of 
Graeci  or  Grail.  But  the  name  by  which  a  people  is  known  to 
foreigners  is  often  completoly  different  from  its  own  domestic  name, 
and  we  are  not  less  at  a  loss  to  assign  the  reason,  how  the  Rasena  of 
Etruria  came  to  be  known  to  the  Romans  by  the  name  of  Tuscans  or 
Etruscans. 


CHAPTER  III. 

KEMBERS    OF    THE    HELLENIC    AGGREGATE,    SEPARATELY   TAKEN.— 
i  GREEKS  NORTH  OP  PELOPONNESUS. 

Having  in  the  preceding  chapter  touched  upon  the  Greeks  in  their 
aggregate  capacity,  I  now  come  to  describe  separately  the  portions 
of  which  this  aggregate  consisted,  as  they  present  themselves  at  the 
first  discernible  period  of  history. 

It  has  already  been  mentionea  that  the  twelve  races  or  subdivisions, 
members  of  what  is  called  the  Amphiktyonic  convocation,  were  as 
follows: 
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North  of  the  pass  of  Thermopylfle, — Thessalians,  Perrhaebians, 
Magnetes,  Aohseaiis,  Melians,  ^niaDes,  Dolopes. 

^uth  of  the  pass  of  Thermopylae, — Dorians,  lonians,  Boeotians, 
Lokrians,  Phokians. 

Other  Hellenic  races,  not  comprised  among  the  Amphiktyons, 
were: 

The  iEtolians  and  Akarnanians,  north  of  the  Gulf  of  Corinth. 

The  Arcadians,  Eleians,  Pisatans,  and  Triphylians,  in  the  central 
and  western  portion  of  Peloponnesus:  I  do  not  here  name  the 
Achseans,  wlio  occupied  the  southern  or  Peloponnesian  coast  of  ihe 
Corinthian  gulf,  because  they  may  be  presumed  to  have  been  orig^  *. 
inally  of  the  same  race  as  the  Phthiot  Aehaeaiis,  and  therefore  par- 
ticipant in  the  Amphiktyonic  constituency,  though  their  actual 
connection  With  it  may  have  been  disused. 

The  Dryopes,  an  inconsiderable,  but  seemingly  peculiar  subdivision, 
who  occupied  some  scattered  points  on  the  sea-coast—Hennione  on 
the  Argolic  peninsula;  Styms  and  Karystus  in  Euboea;  the  island  of 
Kythttus,  etc. 

Though  it  may  be  said,  in  a  general  way,  that  bur  historical  dis- 
cernment of  the  Hellenic  aggregate,  apart  from  the  illusions  of  legend, 
commences  with. 776  B.C.,  yet  with  regard  to  the  larger  number  of 
its  subdivisions  just  enumerated,  we  can  hardly  be  said  to  possessi 
any  specific  facts  anterior  to  the  invasion  of  Xerxes*  in  480  B.C. 
Until  the  year  560  b.c.  (the  epoch  of  Croesus  in  Asia  Minor,  and  of 
Peisistratus  at  Athens),  the  history  of  the  Greeks  presents  hardly 
anything  of  a  collective  character:  the  movements  of  each  portion  of 
the  Hellenic  world  begin  and  end  apart  from  the  rest.  The  destnic- 
tion  of  Kirrha  by  the  Amphiktyons  is  the  first  historical  incident 
which  brings  into  play,  in  defense  of  the  Delphian  temple,  a  common 
Hellenic  feeling  of  active  obligation. 

But  about  560  B.C.,  two  important  changes  are  seen  to  coilie  into 
operation  which  alter  the  character  of  Grecian  history— extricating 
it  out  of  its  former  chaos  of  detail,  and  centralizing  its  isolated  phe- 
nomena: 1.  The  subjugation  of  the  Asiatic  Greeks  by  Lydia  and  by 
Persia,  followed  by  their  struggles  for  emancipation — wherein  the 
European  Greeks  became  implicated,  first  as  accessories,  and  after- 
ward as  principals.  2.  The  combined  action  of  the  large  mass  of 
Greeks  under  Sparta,  as  their  most  powerful  state  and  acknowledged 
chief,  succeeded  by  the  rapid  and  extraordinary  growth  of  Athens, 
the  complete  development  of  Grecian  maritime  power,  and  the  strug- 
gle between  Athena  and  Sparta  for  the  headship.  These  two  causes, 
though  distinct  in  themselves,  must  nevertheless  be  regarded  as 
working  together  to  a  certain  degree — or  rather  the  second  grew  out 
of  the  first.     For  it  was  the  Persian  invasion  of  Greece  which  first 

gwe  birth  to  a  wide-spread  alarm  and  antipathy  among  the  leading 
reeks  (we  timst  not  call  it  Pau-HelleniC)  since  more  than  half  of 
the  Amphiktyonic  constituency  gave  earth  and  water  to  Xerxttd) 
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against  the  barbarians  of  the  East,  and  Impressed  them  with  the 
necessity  of  joint  active  operations  under  a  leader.  Thp  idea  of  a 
leadership  or  hegemony  of  collective  Hellas,  as  a  privilege  necessarily 
vested  in  some  one  state  for  coqimon  security  against  the  barbarians, 
thus  became  current — an  idea  foreign  to  the  mind  of  Solon,  or  any 
one  of  the  same  ace.  Next  came  the  miraculous  development  of 
Athens,  and  the  violent  contest  between  her  and  Sparta  which  should 
be  the  leader;  the  larger  portion  of  Hellas  taking  side  with  one  or  the 
other,  and  the  common  quarrel  against  the  Persian  being  for  the  time 
put  out  of  sight.  Athens  is  put  down,  Sparta  acquires  the  undis- 
puted hegemony,  and  agaiii  the  antibarbaric  feeling  manifests  itself, 
though  faintly,  in  the  Asiatic  expeditions  of  Agesilaus.  But  the 
Spartans,  too  incompetent  either  to  deserve  or  maintain  this  exalted 
position,  are  overthrown  by  the  Thebans — themselves  not  less  incom- 
petent, with  the  single  exception  of  Epameinondas.  The  death  of 
that  single  man  extinguishes  the  pretensions  of  Theiies  to  the  begem- 
ony.  Hellas  is  left,  like  the  deserted  Penelope  in  the  Odyssey, 
worried  by  the  competition  of  several  suitors,  none  of  whom  is  strong 
enough  to  stretch  the  bow  on  which  the  prize  depends.  Such  a  man- 
ifestation of  force,  as  well  as  the  trampling  down  of  the  competing 
suitors,  is  reserved,  not  for  any  legitimate  Hellenic  arm,  but  for  a 
semi-hellenized  Macedonian,  "  brought  up  at  Pella,"  and  making  good 
his  encroachments  graduall v  from  the  north  of  Olympus.  The  hegem- 
ony of  Greece  thus  passes  forever  out  of  Grecian  hands;  but  tlie  con- 
?ueror  finds  his  interest  in  reviving  as  a  name  and  pretext,  the  old  miso- 
^ersian  banner,  after  it  had  ceased  to  represent  any  real  or  earnest 
feeling,  and  had  given  place  to  other  impulses  of  more  recent  growth. 
The  desolation  and  sacrilege  once  committed  by  Xerxes  at  Athens  is 
avenged  by  annihilation  of  the  Persian  empire.  And  this  victorious 
consummation  of  the  once  powerful  Pan-Hellenic  antipathy — the 
dream  of  Xenophon  and  the  Ten  Thousand  Greeks  after  the  battle 
of  Kunaxa — the  hope  of  Jason  of  Pher(B — the  exhortation  of  Isok- 
rates — the  project  of  Philip  and  the  achievement/i  of  Alexander, — 
while  it  manifests  the  irresistible  might  of  Hellenic  and  Macedonian 
arms  in  the  then  existing  state  of  the  world,  is  at  the  same  time  the 
closing  scene  of  substantive  Grecian  life.  The  citizen-feelings  of 
Greece  become  afterward  merely  secondary  forces,  subordinate  to 
the  preponderance  of  Greek  mercenaries  under  Macedonian  order, 
and  to  the  rudest  of  all  native  Hellens— the  iEtolian  mountaineers. 
Some  few  individuals  are  indeed  found,  even  in  the  third  centurv 
B.C.,  worthy  of  the  best  times  of  Hellas,  and  the  Achaean  confed- 
eration of  that  century  is  an  honorable  attempt  to  contend  against 
irresistible  difficulties:  but  on  the  whole,  that  free,  social,  and  politi- 
cal march,  which  gives  so  much  interest  to  the  earlier  centuries,  is 
irrevocably  banished  from  Greece  after  the  generation  of  Alexander 
the  Great. 
The  foregoing  brief  sketch  will  show  that,  taking  the  period  from 
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Croesus  and  Peisistratus  down  to  the  generation  of  Alexander  (5^ 
800  B.C.),  the  phenomena  of  Hellas  generally,  and  her  relations, 
both  foreign  and  interpolitieal,  admit  of  being  grouped  together  in 
masses  with  continued  dependence  on  one  or  a  few  predominant  cir- 
cumstances. They  may  be  said  to  constitute  a  sort  of  historical 
epopee,  analogous  to  that  which  Herodotus  has  constructed  out  of 
the  ware  between  Greeks  and  barbarians  from  the  legends  of  lo  and 
Europa  down  to  the  repulse  of  Xerxes.  But  when  we  are  called  back 
to  the  period  between  776  and  560  B.C.,  the  phenomena  brought  to 
our  knowledge  are  scanty  in  number— exhibiting  few  common  feel- 
ings or  interests,  and  no  tendency  toward  any  one  assignable  pur- 
pose. To  impart  attraction  to  this  first  period  so  obscure  and 
unpromising,  we  shall  be  compelled  to  consider  it  in  its  relation  with 
the  second ;  partly  as  a  preparation,  partly  as  a  contrast. 

Of  the  extra-Peloponnesian  Greeks  north  of  Attica,  during  these 
two  centuries,  we  know  absolutely  nothing;  but  it  will  be  possible 
to  furnish  some  information  respecting  the  early  condition  and  strug- 
gles of  the  great  Dorian  states  in  Peloponnesus,  and  respecting  the 
rise  of  Sparta  from  the  second  to  the  first  place  in  the  comparative 
scale  of  Grecian  powers.  Athens  becomes  first  known  to  us  at  the 
legislation  of  Drako  and  the  attempt  of  Kylon  (620  B.C.)  to  make 
himself  despot;  and  we  gather  some  facts  concerning  the  Ionic  cities 
in  Eubcea  and  Asia  Minor  during  the  century  of  their  chief  pros- 
perity, prior  to  the  reign  and  conquests  of  Croesus.  In  this  way  we 
shall  form  to  ourselves  some  idea  of  the  growth  of  Sparta  and  Athemt, 
—of  the  short-lived  and  energetic  development  of  the  Ionic  Greeks 
— and  of  ^the  slow  working  of  those  causes  which  tended  to  bring 
about  icusieased  Hellenic  intercommunication — as  contrasted  with  the 
e^^jL^gea  range  of  ambition,  the  grand  pan-Hellenic  ideas,  the  syn- 
tem^tized  party-antipathies,  and  the  intensified  action  both  abroad 
ana  at  home,  which  grew  out  of  the  contest  with  Persia. 

Tiere  are  also  two  or  three  remarkable  manifestations  which  will 
require  special  notice  during  this  first  period  of  Grecian  history: 
t.  The  great  multiplicity  of  colonies  sent  forth  by  individual  cities, 
and  the  rise  ^nd  progi'ess  of  these  several  colonies;  2.  The  number  of 
despots  who  arose  in  the  various  Grecian  cities;  8.  The  lyilc  poetry; 
4.  The  rudiments  of  that  which  afterward  ripened  into  moral  philos- 
ophy, as  manifested  in  gnomes  or  aphorisms— or  the  age  of  the 
Seven  Wise  Men. 

But  before  I  proceed  to  relate  those  earliest  proceedings  (unfortu- 
nately too  few)  of  the  Dorians  and  lonians  auring  the  bistoricai 
period,  together  with  the  other  matters  just  alluded  to,  it  will  be  con- 
venient to  go  over  the  names  and  positions  of  those  other  Grecinn 
states  respecting  which  we  have  no  information  during  these  flrrt 
two  centuries.  Some  idea  will  thus  be  formed  of  the  less  important 
members  of  the  Hellenic  aggregate,  previous  to  the  time  when  thsy 
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will  be  called  into  action.  We  begin  by  the  territory  north  of  the 
pass  of  Thermopylae. 

Of  the  different  races  who  dwelt  between  this  celebrated  pass 
and  the  mouth  of  the  river  Peneius,  by  far  the  most  powerful  and 
important  were  the  Thessalians.  Sometimes,  indeed,  the  whole  of 
this  area  passes  under  the  name  of  Thessaly — ^since  nominally, 
though  not  always  really,  the  power  of  the  Thessalians  extended 
over  the  whole.  We  know  that  the  Trachinian  Herakleia,  founded 
by  the  Lacedaemonians  in  the  early  years  of  the  Peloponnesian  war 
close  at  the  pass  of  Thermopylae,  was  planted  upon  the  territory  of 
the  Thessalians.  But  there  were  also  within  these  limits  other  races, 
inferior  and  dependent  on  the  Thessalians,  yet  said  to  be  of  more 
ancient  date,  and  certainly  not  less  §:enuine  subdivisions  of  the  Hel- 
lenic name.  The  Perrhaebi  occupied  the  northern  portion  of  the 
territory  between  the  lower  course  of  the  river  Peneius  and  Mount 
Olympus.  The  Magnetes  dwelt  along  the  eastern  coast,  between 
Mount  Ossa  and  Pelion  on  one  side  and  the  iBgean  on  the  other, 
comprising  the  south-eastern  cape  and  the  eastern  coast  of  the  Gulf 
of  Pagasae  as  far  as  lol^os.  The  Achaeans  occupied  the  territory 
cfilled  Phthiotis,  extendmg  from  near  Mount  Pindus  on  the  west  to 
the  Gulf  of^Pagas^  on  the  east — along  the  mountain  chain  of  Othrys 
with  its  lateral  projections  northerly  into  the  Thessalian  plain,  and 
southerly  even  to  its  junction  with  (Eta.  The  three  tribes  of  the 
Malians  dwelt  between  Achaea  Phthiotis  and  Thermopylae,  including 
both  Trachin  and  Herakleia.  Westward  of  Achaea  Phthiotis,  the 
lofty  region  of  Pindus  or  Tymphrestus,  with  its  declivities  both 
westward  and  eastward,  was  occupied  by  the  Dolopes. 

AU  these  five  tribes  or  subdivisions — Perrhaebians,  Magnetes, 
Achaeans  of  Phthiotis,  Malians,  and  Dolopes,  together  with  certain 
Epirotic  and  Macedonian  tribes  besides,  beyond  the  boundaries  of 
Pindus  and  Olympus — were  in  a  state  of  irregular  dependence  upon 
the  Thessalians,  who  occupied  the  central  plain  or  basin  drained  by 
the  Peneius.  That  river  receives  the  streams  from  Olympus,  from 
Pindus,  and  from  Othrys — flowing  through  a  region  which  was  sup- 
posed by  its  inhabitants  to  have  been  once  a  lake,  until  Poseidon  cut 
open  the  defile  df  Tempe,  through  which  the  waters  found  an  efflux. 
In  traveling  northward  from  Thermopylae,  the  commencement  of 
this  fertile  region — the  amplest  space  of  land  continuously  produc- 
tive which  Hellas  presents — is  strikingly  marked  by  the  steep  rock 
and  ancient  fortress  of  Thaumaki ;  from  whence  the  traveler,  pas- 
sing over  the  mountains  of  Achaea  Phthiotis  and  Othrys,  sees  before 
him  the  plains  and  low  declivities  which  reach  northward  across 
Thessaly  to  Olympus.  A  narrow  strip  of  coast — in  the  interior  of 
the  Gulf  of  Pagasae,  between  the  Magnetes  and  the  Achaeans,  and 
containing  the  towns  of  Amphanaeum  and  Pagasae — belonged  to  this 
prc^>er  territory  of  Thessaly,  but  its  great  expansion  was  inland: 
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within  it  were  situated  the  cities  of  Pherse,  Pbarsalus,  Skotussa, 
Larissa,  Krannon,  Atrax,  Pliarkadon,  Trikka,  Metropolis^  Pelioua, 
etc. 

Tiie  abundance  of  corn  and  cattle  from  the  neighboring  plains 
sustained  in  these  cities  a  numerous  population,  and  above  all  a 
a  proud  and  disorderly  noblesse,  whose  manners  bore  much  resem- 
blance to  those  of  Uie  heroic  times.  They  were  violent  in  their 
behavior,  eager  in  armed  feud,  but  unaccustomed  to  political  dis- 
cussion or  compromise;  faithless  as  to  obligations,  yet  at  the  same 
time  generous  in  their  hospitalities,  and  much  given  to  the  enjoy- 
ments of  the  table.  Breeding  the  finest  horses  in  Greece,  they  were 
distinguished  for  their  excellence  as  cavalry;  but  their  infantry  is 
little  noticed,  nor  do  the  Thessalian  cities  seem  to  have  possessed 
that  congregation  of  free  and  tolerably  equal  citizens,  each 
master  of  his  own  arms,  out  of  whom  the  ranks  of  the  hoplites  were 
constituted.  The  warlike  nobles,  such  as  the  Aleudse  at  Larissa,  tlie 
Skopadae  at  Krannon,  despising  everything  but  equestrian  service  for 
themselves,  furnished  from  their  extensive  herds  on  the  plain, 
horses  for  the  poorer  soldiers.  These  Thessalian  cities  exhibit  the 
extreme  of  turbulent  oligarchy,  occasionally  trampled  down  by 
some  one  man  of  great  vigor,  but  little  tempere<)  by  that  sense  of 
political  communion  and  reverence  for  established  law,  which  was 
found  among  the  better  cities  of  Hellas.  Both  in  Athens  and 
Sparta,  so  different  in  many  respects  from  each  oilier,  this  feeling 
will  be  found,  if  not  indeed  constantly  predominant,  j'et  constantly 
present  and  operative.  Both  of  them  exhibit  a  contrast  with  Larissa 
or  Pherse  not  unlike  that  between  Rome  and  Capua — the  former  wHk 
her  endless  civil  disputes  constitutionally  conducted,  admitting  the 
joint  action  of  parties  against  a  common  foe;  the  latter  with  her 
abundant  soil  enriching  a  luxurious  oligarchy,  and  impelled  accord- 
ing to  the  feuds  of  her  great  proprietors,  the  Magii,  Blossii,  and 
Jubellii. 

The  Thessalinns  are  indeed  in  their  character  and  capacity  as 
much  Epirotlc  or  Macedonian  as  Hellenic,  forming  a  sort  of  link 
between  the  two.  For  the  Macedonians,  though  trained  in  after- 
times  upon  Grecian  principles  by  the.  genius  of  Philip  and  Alexander, 
so  as  to  constitute  the  celebrated  heavy  armed  phalanx,'  were  origi- 
nally (even  in  the  Peloponnesian  war)  distinguished  chiefly  for  the 
excellence  of  tbeir  cavalry,  like  the  Thessalian;  while  the  broad- 
brimmed  hat  or  kausia»  and  the  short  spreading  mantle  or  chlamys, 
were  common  to  both. 

We  are  told  that  the  Thessalians  were  originally  immigrants  from 
Thesprotia  in  Epirus,  and  conquerors  of  the  plain  of  the  Peneius, 
which  (according  to  Herodotus)  was  then  called  -^olis,  and  which 
they  found  occupied  by  the  Pelasgi.  It  may  be  doubted  whether 
the  great  Thessalian  families — such  as  the  AleuadsB-of  Larissa, 
descendants  from  Herakles,  and  placed  by  Pindar  on  the  same  level  as 
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the  Laced«monian  kings— Jfrould  have  admitted  this  Thesprotian 
orisrin ;  nor  does  it  coincide  with  the  tenor  of  those  legends  which 
mase  the  eponym,  Thessalus,  son  of  Herakles.  Moreover,  it  is  to 
be  remarked  that  the  language  of  the  Tbessalians  was  Hellenic,  a 
variety  of  the  JEolic  dialect;  the  same  (so  far  as  we  can  make  out) 
lis  that  of  the  people  whom  they  must  have  found  settled  in  the 
country  at  their  fli*8t  conquest.  If  then  it  be  true,  thsit  at  some 
period  anterior  to  the  commencement  of  authentic  history,  a  body 
of  Thesprotian  warriors  crossed  the  passes  of  Pindus,  and  estab- 
lished ttiemselves  as  conquerors  in  Thessaly,  we  must  suppose  them 
to  have  been  more  warlike  than  numerous,  and  to  have  gradually 
dropped  their  primitive  language. 

In  other  respects,  the  condition  of  the  population  of  Thessaly, 
Buch  as  we  find  it  during  the  historical  period,  favors  the  supposition 
of  an  original  mixture  of  conquerors  and  conquered:  for  it  seems 
that  there  was  among  the  Thessalians  and  their  dependents  a  triple 
gradation,  somewhat  analogous  to  that  of  Laconia.  First,  a  class  of 
Hch  proprietoi-8  distributed  throughout  the  principal  cities,  possess- 
ing most  of  the  soil,  and  constituting  separate  oligarchies  looselv 
lianging  together.  Next  the  subject  Acheeans,  Magnetes.  Perrhsebi, 
different  from  the  Laconian  Perioeki  in  this  point,  that  they  retained 
their  ancient  tribe-name  and  separate  Amphiktyon\c  franchise. 
Thirdly,  a  class  of  Serfs  or  dependent  cultivators,  corresponding  to 
the  Laconian  Helots,  who  tilling  the  lands  of  the  wealthy  oligarchs, 
paid  over  a  proportion  of  its  produce,  furnished  the  retainers  by 
which  these  great  families  were  surrounded,  served  as  their  followers 
in  th«  cavalry,  and  were  in  a  condition  of  villenage, — yet  with  the 
important  reserve  that  they  could  not  be  sold  out  of  the  country, 
that  they  had  a  permanent  tenure  in  the  soil,  and  that  they  main- 
tained among  one  another  the  relations  of  family  and  village.  This 
last-mentioned  order  of  men.  in  Thessaly  called  the  PenesteCj  is 
assimilated  by  all  ancient  authors  to  the  Helots  of  Laconia,  and  in 
both  cases  the  danger  attending  such  a  social  arrangement  is  noticed 
by  Plato  and  Aristotle.  For  the  Helots  as  well  as  the  Penest«  had 
their  own  common  language  and  mutual  sympathies,  a  separate  resi- 
dence, arms,  and  courage;  to  a  certain  extent,  also,  they  possessed 
the  means  of  acquiring  property,  since  we  are  told  that  some  of  the 
Fenestse  were  richer  than  their  masters.  So  many  means  of  action, 
<»mbin^  with  a  degraded  social  position,  gave  rise  to  frequent  revolt 
and  incessant  apprehensions.  As  a  general  rule,  indeed,  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  soil  by  slaves  or  dependents,  for  the  benefit  of  proprietors 
In  the  cities,  prevailed  throughout  most  parts  of  Greece.  The  rich 
men  of  Thebes,  Argos,  Athens,  or  Elis,  must  have  derived  their 
incomes  in  the  same  manner:  but  it  seems  that  there  was  often  in 
other  places  a  larger  intermixture  of  bought  foreign  slaves,  and  also 
that  the  number,  fellow-feeling,  and  courage  of  the  degraded  village 
population  was  nowhere  so  great  as  in  Thessaly  and  Laconia.    Now 
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the  origin  of  the  PenestaB  in  Thessaly  is  ascribed  to  the  conquest  of 
the  territory  by  the  Thesprotians,  as  that  of  the  Helots  in  Laconia  is 
traced  to  the  Dorian  conquest.  The  victors  in  both  countries  are 
said  to  liave  entered  into  a  convention  with  the  vanquished  popula- 
tion, whereby  the  latter  became  serfs  and  tillers  of  the  land  for  the 
benefit  of  the  former,  but  were  at  the  same  time  protected  in  their 
holdings,  constituted  subjects  of  the  state,  and  secured  against  beinff 
sold  away  as  slaves.  Even  in  the  Thessalian  cities,  though  inhabited 
in  common  by  Thessalian  proprietors  and  their  Penestse,  the  quarten 
assigned  to  each  were  to  a  great  degree  separated:  what  was  called 
the  free  agora  could  not  be  trodden  by  any  Penest  except  when 
specially  summoned. 

Who  the  people  were,  whom  the  conquest  of  Thessaly  by  the 
Thesprotians  reduced  to  this  predial  villenage,  we  find  (imorently 
stated.  According  to  Theopompus,  they  were  Perrhsebians  and 
Magnetes;  accordmg  to  others,  Pelasgians;  while  Archemachos 
alleged  them  to  have  been  Boeotians  of  the  territory  of  Arne— some 
emigrating  to  escape  the  conquerors,  others  remaining  and  acceptijig 
the  condition  of  serfs.  But  the  conquest,  assuming  it  as  a  facC 
occurred  at  far  too  early  a  day  to  allow  of  our  m&ng  out  either 
the  manner  in  which  it  came  to  pass  or  the  state  of  things  which 
preceded  it.  .  The  Pelasgians  whom  Herodotus  saw  at  Ereston  are 
affirmed  by  him  to  have  been  the  descendants  of  those  who  quitted 
Thessaly  to  escape  the  invading  Thesprotians;  though  others  hdd 
that  the  Bceotians,  driven  on  this  occasion  from  their  habitations 
ou  the  gulf  of  PagasflB  near  the  Achseans  of  Phthiotis,  precipitated 
themselves  on  Orchomenus  and  Boeotia,  and  settled  in  it,  eixpdUng 
the  Minyse  and  the  Pelasgians. 

Passing  over  the  legends  on  this  subject,  and  confining  ourselves 
to  historical  time,  we  find  an  established  quadruple  division  of 
Thessaly,  said  to  have  been  introduced  in  the  time  of  Aleuas,  ihe 
ancestor  (real  or  mythical)  of  the  powerful  Aleuadse,— Thessaliotis* 
Pelasgiotis,  Histiaeotis,  Phthiotis.  In  Phthiotis  were  comprehended 
the  Achseans,  whose  chief  towns  were  Melitsea,  Itonus,  Th^ebtt 
Phthiotides,  Alos,  Larissa  Kremaste  and  Pteleon,  on  or  near  tlio 
western  coast  of  the  Gulf  of  Pagasse.  HistisBotis,  to  the  north  of  the 
Peneius,  comprised  the  Perrhsebians  with  numerous  towns  strong  in 
situation,  but  of  no  great  size  or  importance;  they  occupied  the 
passes  of  Olympus  and  are  sometimes  considerea  as  extending 
westward  across  Pindus.  Pelasgiotis  included  the  Magnetes, 
together  with  that  which  was  called  the  Pelasgic  plain  bordering 
on  the  western  side  of  Pel  ion  and  Ossa.  Thessaliotis  comprised 
the  central  plain  of  Thessaly  and  the  upper  course  of  the  river 
Peneius.  This  was  the  political  classification  of  the  Thessidian 
power,  framed  to  suit  a  time  when  the  separate  cities  were  mm' 
tained  in  harmonious  action  by  favorable  circumstances  or  by  some 
energetic  individual  ascendency;   for  their  union  was  in  genend 
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%iterrupted  and  disorderly;  and  we  find  certain  cities  ctanding  aloof 
While  the  rest  went  to  war.  Though  a  certain  political  junction,  and 
^E^tions  of  some  kind  toward  a  common  authority,  were  recog- 
liked  in  theory  by  all,  and  a  chief  or  tagus  was  nominated  to 
enforce  obedience, — yet  it  frequently  happened  that  the  disputes  of 
iie  citiea  among  themselves  prevented  the  choice  of  a  tagus,  or 
drove  him  out  of  the  country,  and  left  the  alliance  little  more  than 
Qominal.  Larissa,  Pharsalus,  and  Pherae — each  with  its  cluster  of 
dependent  towns  as  adjuncts — seem  to  have  been  nearly  on  a  par  in 
strength,  and  each  torn  by  intestine  faction,  so  that  not  only  was  the 
topremacy  over  common  dependents  relaxed,  but  even  the  means  of 
repelling  invaders  greatly  enfeebled.  The  dependence  of  the 
Perrhsebians,  Magnetes,  Acha^ans,  and  Malians  might  under  these 
Circumstances  be  often  loose  and  easy.  But  the  condition  of  the 
Pfenestae — who  occupied  the  villages  belonging  to  these  great  cities, 
in  the  central  plain  of  Pelas^iotis  and  Thessaliotis,  and  from  whom 
the  Aleaadae  and  Skopadae  derived  their  exubemnce  of  lauded  prod- 
uce— was  noway  mitigated,  if  it  was  not  even  aggravated,  by  such 
constant  factions.  Nor  were  there  wanting  cases  in  which  the  dis- 
content of  this  subject  class  was  employed  by  members  of  the  native 
oligarchy,  or  even  by  foreign  states,  for  the  purpose  of  bringing 
ikbout  political  revolutions. 

*'  When  Thepsaly  is  under  her  tagUs,  all  the  neighboring  people 
pay  tribute  to  her;  she  can  send  into  the  field  6,000  cavalry  and 
10,000  hoplites  or  heavy-armed  infantry,"  observed  Jason,  despot  of 
Phere,  to  Polydamas  of  Pharsalus,  in  endeavoring  to  prevail  on  the 
latter  to  second  his  pretensions  to  that  dignity.  The  impost  due 
from  the  tributaries,  seemingly  considerable,  was  then  realized  with 
arrears,  and  the  duties  upon  imports  at  the  harbors  of  the  Pagassean 
gnlF,  imposed  for  the  benefit  of  the  confederacy,  were  then  enforced 
with  strictness;  but  the  observation  shows  that  while  unanimous 
Thessaly  was  very  powerful,  her  periods  of  unanimity  were  only 
occasional.  Among  the  nations  which  thus  paid  tribute  tothe  full- 
ness of  Thessaliaa  power,  we  may  number  not  merely  the  Perrhsebi, 
Magnetes,  and  Achaeans  of  Phthiotis,  but  also  the  Malians  and 
Dolopes,  and  various  tribes  of  Epirots  extending  to  the  westward  of 
Pindus.  We  may  remark  that  they  were  all  (except  the  Malians) 
javelin-men  or  light-armed  troops,  not  serving  in  rank  with  the  full 
panoply;  a  fact  which  in  Greece  counts  as  presumptive  evidence  of 
a  lower  civilization;  the  Magnetes,  too,  had  a  peculiar  close-fitting 
mode  of  dress,  probably  suited  to  movements  in  a  mountainous 
country.  There  was  even  a  time  when  the  Thessalian  power  threat- 
ened to  extend  southward  of  Thermopylae,  and  subjugate  the  Pho- 
kiaus,  Dorians,  and  Lokrians.  So  much  were  the  Phokians  alarmed 
at  this  danger,  that  they  had  built  a  wall  across  the  pass  of  Ther- 
mopylae for  the  pui'pose  of  more  easily  defending  it  against  Thessa- 
lian invaders,  who  are  reported  to  have  penetrated  more  thap  Qnc6 
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into  the  Phokian  valleys,  and  to  have  sustained  some  severe  defeats. 
At  what  precise  time  t|iese  events  happened,  we  find  no  information ; 
but  it  must  have  been  considerably  earlier  tlmn  the  invasion  of 
Xerxes,  since  tlie  defensive  wall  which  had  been  built  at  Therr 
mopylae  by  the  Phokians  was  found  by  Leonidas  in  a  state  of  inun. 
But  ihe  Pkokinns,  though  they  no  longer  felt  the  necessity  of  keep* 
ing  up  this  wall,  had  not  ceased  to  fear  and  hale  the  Thessalians — an 
antipathy  which  will  be  found  to  manifest  itself  palpably  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Persian  invasion.  On  the  whole,  the  resistance  of  the 
Phokians  was  successful,  for  the  power  of  the  Thessalians  never 
reached  southward  of  the  pass. 

It  will  be  recollected  that  these  different  ancient  races — ^Perrhaebi, 
Magnetes,  Achseans,  Malians,  Dolbpes — though  tributaries  of  the 
Thessalians,  still  retained  their  Amphiktyonic  franchise,  and  were 
considered  as  leghimate  Hellenes;  all  except  the  Malians  are  indeed 
mentioned  in  the  Iliad.  We  shall  rarely  have  occasion  to  speak 
much  of  them  in  the  course  of  this  history:  they  are  found  siding 
with  Xerxes  (chiefly  by  constraint)  in  his  attack  of  Greece,  and 
almost  indifferent  in  the  struggle  between  Sparta  and  Athens.  That 
the  Achseans  of  Phthiotis  are  a  portion  of  the  same  race  as  the 
Achseans  of  Peloponnesus  it  seems  reasonable  to  believe,  though  we 
trace  no  historical  evidence  to  authenticate  it.  Achsea  Phthiotis  is 
the  seat  of  Hellen,  the  patriarch  of  the  entire  race,— of  the  primitive 
Hellas,  by  some  treated  as  a  town,  by  others  as  a  district  of  some 
breadth, — and  of  the  great  national  hero  Achilles.  Its  connection 
with  the  Peloponnesian  Achseans  is  not  unlike  that  of  Doris  with  the 
Peloponnesian  Dorians. 

We  have  also  to  notice  another  ethnical  kindred,  the  date  and  cir- 
cumstances of  which  are  given  to  us  only  in  a  mythical  form,  but 
which  seems  nevertheless  to  be  in  itself  a  reality, — that  of  the  Mag- 
netes on  Pelionand  Ossa,  with  the  twodivisionsof  Asiatic  Magnetes, 
or  Magnesia  on  Mount  Sipylus  and  Magnesia  on  the  river  Mseander. 
It  is  said  that  these  two  Asiatic  homonymous  towns  were  founded 
by  migrations  of  the  Thessjdian  Magnetes,  a  body  of  whom  became 
consecrated  to  the  Delphian  god,  and  chose  a  new  abode  under  his 
din;ctions.  According  to  one  story,  these  emigrants  were  waiyiors 
returning  from  the  siege  of  Troy;  according  to  another,  they  sought 
fresh  seats  to  escape  from  the  Thesprotian  conquerors  of  Thessaly. 
There  was  a  third  story,  according  to  which  the  Ihessalian  Magnetes 
themselves  were  represented  as  colonists  from  Delphi.  Though  we 
can  elicit  no  distinct  matter  of  fact  from  these  legends,  we  may 
nevertheless  admit  the  connection  of  race  between  the  Thessalian 
and  the  Asiatic  Magnetes  as  well  as  the  reverential  dependence  of 
both,  manifested  in  this  supposed  filiation,  on  the  temple  of  Ddphi. 
Of  the  Magnetes  in  Krete,  noticed  by  Plato  as  long  extinct  in  his 
time,  we  cannot  absolutely  verify  even  the  existence. 

Of  the  Malians,  Thucy aides  notices  thi*ee  tribes  {yivtf)  as  exist- 
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ii^  in  his  time— the  Paralii,  the  Hieres  (priests),  and  the  Trachinii, 
<Mr  men  of  Trachin :  it  is  possible  that  the  secoud  of  the  two  may 
have  been  possessors  of  the  sacred  spot  on  which  the  Amphiktyonic 
meetings  were  held.    The  prevalence  of  the  hoplites  or  heavy-armed 
infantry   among  the  Malians  indicates  that  we  are  stepping  from 
Thessalian  to  more  southerly  Hellenic   habits:  the  Malians  recog- 
nized every  man  as  a  qualified  citizen  who  either  had  served,  or  was 
serving,  in  the  ranks  with  his  full  panoply.  .  Yet  the  panoply  was 
probably  not  perfectly  suitable  to  the  mountainous  reffions  by  which 
they  were  surrounded;  for  at  the  beginning  of  the  jPeloponnesian 
war,  the  aggressive  mountaineers  of  the  neighboring  region  of  (Eta 
bad  so  harassed  and  overwhelmed  them  in  war,  that  they  were  forced 
to  throw  themselves  on  the  protection  of  Sparta,  and  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Spartan  colony  of  Herakleia  near  Trachin  was  the  result 
of  their  urgent  application.     Of  these  mountaineers,  described  under 
the  general  name  of  (Et«ans,  the  principal  were  the  JEnianes  (or 
Enienes,  as  they  are  termad  in  the  Homeric  Catalogue  as  well  as  by 
BBerodotus), — an  ancient  Hellenic  Amphiktyonic  race,  who  are  said 
to' have  passed  through  several  successive  migrations  in  Thessaly  and 
Epirus,  but  who  in  the  historical  times  had  their  settlement  and  their 
chief  town  H^pata  in  the  upper  valley  of  the   Spercheius,  on  the 
northern  declivity  of  Mount  (Eta.     But  other  tribes  were  probably 
also  included  in  the  name,  such  as  those  ^tolian  tribes,  the  Bomians 
and  Kallians,  whose  hi^h  and  cold  abodes  approached  near  to  the 
Kaliac  gulf.     It  is  in  tins  Sense  that  we  are  to  undth^tand  the  name, 
as  comprehending  all  the  predatory  tribes  along  this  extensive  moun- 
tain range,  when  we  are  told  of  the  damage  done  by  the  (Et^eans 
both  to  the  Malians  on  the  east,  and  to  the  Dorians  on  the  south: 
but  there  are  some  cases  in  which  the  name  (Etseans  seems  to  desig- 
imte  expressly  the  ^Enianes,  especially  when  they  are  mentioned  as 
exercising  the  Amphiktyonic  franchise. 

The  fine  soil,  abundant  moisture,  and  genial  exposure  of  the 
southerly  declivities  of  Othrys — especially  the  valley  of  the  Sper- 
cheius, through  which  river  all  these  waters  pass  away,  and  which 
annually  gives  forth  a  fertilizing  inundation — present  a  marked  con- 
trast with  the  barren,  craggy,  and  naked  masses  of  Mount  (Eta, 
which  forms  one  side  of  the  pass  of  Thermopylae.  Southward  of 
the  pass,  the  Lokrians,  Phokians,  and  Dorians  occupied  the  moun- 
tains and  passes  between  Thessaly  and  Bceotia.  The  coast  opposite 
to  the  western  side  of  Eulxea,  from  the  neighborhood  of  Ther- 
mopylae as  far  as  the  Bceotian  frontier  of  Anthedon,  was  possessed 
by  the  Lokrians,  whose  northern  frontier  town,  Alpeni,  was  conter- 
minous with  the  Malians.  There  was,  however,  one  narrow  strip  of 
Phokis — ^the  town  of  Daphnus,  where  the  Phokians  also  touched 
the  Euboean  sea — which  broke  this  continuity  and  divided  the  Lokri- 
ans into  two  sections — Lokrians  of  Mount  Enemis,  or  Epikne- 
midian  I/)knans,  and  Lokrians  of  Opus,  or  Opuntian  Lokrians. 
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The  mountain  called  Knemis,  running  southward  parallel  to  the 
coast  from  the  end  of  CEta,  divided  the  former  section  from  the 
inland  Phokians  and  the  upper  valley  of  the  Kephisus:  fartlicr 
southward,  joining  continuously  with  Mount  Ptoon  by  means  of  an 
intervening  mountain  which  is  now  called  Chlomo,  it  separated  the 
Lokrians  of  Opus  from  the  territories  of  Orchomenus,  Thebes,  and 
Anthedon,  the  north-eastern  portions  of  Bceotia.  Besides  these  two 
sections  of  the  Lokrian.uame,  there  was  also  a  third,  completely  sep- 
arate, and  said  to  have  been  colonized  out  from  Opus, — ^the  Lokri- 
ans surnamed  Ozolee, — who  dwelt  apart  on  the  western  side  of 
Phokis.  along  the  northern  coast  of  the  Corinthian  gulf.  Tliey 
reached  from  Amphissa — which  overhung  the  plain  of  Krissa,  and 
stood  within  seven  miles  of  Delphi — to  Naupaktus,  near  the  narrow 
entrance  of  the  gulf;  which  latter  town  was  taken  from  these  Lokri- 
ans by  the  Athenians  a  little  before  the  Peloponnesian  war.  Opus 
pridea  itself  on  being  the  motlier-city  of  the  Lokrian  name,  and  the 
legends  of  Deukalion  and  Pyrrha  found  a  home  tiiere  as  well  as  in 
Phthiotis.  Alpeni,  Niktea,  Thronium.  and  Skarpheia  were  towns, 
ancient  but  unimportant,  of  the  Epiknemidian  Lokrians;  but  the 
whole  length  of  this  Lokrian  coast  is  celebrated  for  its  beauty  and 
fertility,  both  by  ancient  and  modern  observers. 

The  Phokians  were  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  little  territories 
called  Doris  and  Dryopis,  which  separated  them  from  the  Malians, 
— on  the  north-east,  east,  and  south-west  by  the  different  branches 
of  Lokrians, — and  on  the  south-east  by  the  Boeotians.  They  touched 
the  Eubcean  sea  (as  has  been  mentioned)  at  Daphnus,  the  point  where 
it  approaches  nearest  to  their  chief  town  Elateia;  their  tenitory  also 
comprised  most  part  of  the  lofty  and  bleak  range  of  Painassus  as  far 
as  its  southerly  termination,  where  a  lower  portion  of  it,  called 
Kirphis,  projects  into  the  Corinthian  gulf,  between  the  two  bays  of 
Antikyra  and  Krissa;  the  latter,  with  its  once  fertile  plain,  was  in 
proximity  to  the  sacred  rock  of  the  Delphian  Apollo.  Both  Delphi 
and  Krissa  originally  belonged  to  the  Phokian  race.  But  the 
sanctity  of  the  temple,  together  with  Lacedsemonian  aid,  enabled 
the  Delphians  to  set  up  for  themselves,  disavowing  their  connec- 
tion with  the  Phokian  brotherhood.  Territorially  speaking,  the 
most  valuable  part  of  Phokis  consisted  in  the  valley  of  the  river 
Kephisus,  which  takes  its  rise  from  Parnassus  not  tar  from  the  Pho- 
kian town  of  Lilsea,  passes  between  (Eta  and  Knemis  on  one  side 
and  Parnassus  on  the  other,  and  enters  Bceotia  near  Chaetoneia,  dis- 
charging itself  into  the  lake  Kopais.  It  was  on  the  projecting 
mountain  ledges  and  rocks  on  each  side  of  this  river  that  the  numer- 
ous little  Phokian  towns  were  situated.  Twenty-two  of  them  were 
destroyed  and  broken  up  into  villages  by  the  Amphiktyonic  order 
after  the  second  Sacred  war;  Abae  (one  of  the  few,  if  not  the  only 
one,  that  was  spared)  being  protected  by  the  sanctity  of  its  temple 
and  oracle.  ,  Of  these  cities  the  most  important  was  Elateia,  situated 
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bu  the  left  bank  of  the  Kephisus,  and  on  the  road  from  Lokris  into 
Phokis,  in  the  natural  marcli  of  an  array  from  Thermopylae  into 
Bceotia.  The  Pliokian  towns  were  embodied  in  an  ancient  con- 
federacy, which  held  its  periodical  meetings  at  a  •  temple  between 
Daulis  and  Delphi. 

The  little  territory  called  Doris  and  Dryopis  occupied  the  southern 
declivity  of  Mount  (Eta,  dividing  Phokis  on  the  north  and  north- 
west from  the  ^tolians,  ^nianes,  and  Maliaus.  That  which  was 
called  Doris  in  the  historical  times,  and  which  reached,  in  the  time 
of  Herodotus,  nearly  as  far  eastward  as  the  Maliac  gulf,  is  said  to 
have  formed  a  part  of  what  had  been  once  called  Dryopis;  a  terri- 
tory which  had  comprised  the  summit  of  (Eta  as  far  as  the  Sper- 
cheius  northward,  and  which  had  been  inhabited  by  an  old  Hellenic 
tribe  called  Dryopes.  The  Dorians  acquired  their  settlement  in 
Dryopis  by  gift  from  Hemkles,  who,  along  with  the  Malians  (so  ran 
the  legend),  had  expelled  the  Dryopes,  and  compelled  them  to  find 
for  themselves  new  seats  at  Hermione  and  Asine,  in  the  Argolic  pen- 
insula of  Peloponnesus — at  Styra  and  Karystus  in  Euboea — and  in 
the  isiand  of  Kythnus;  it  is  only  in  these  five  last-mentioned  places 
that  history  recognizes  them.  The  territory  of  Doris  was  distrib- 
uted into  four  little  townships — Pindus  or  Akyphas,  Boeon,  Kytin- 
ion,  and  Erin  eon— each  of  which  seems  to  have  occupied  a  separate 
vdlley  belonging  to  one  of  the  feeders  of  the  river  Kephisus — the 
only  narrow  spaces  of  cultivated  ground  which  this  **  small  and  sad" 
region  presented.  In  itself  this  tetrapolis  is  so  insignificant,  that  we 
shall  rarely  find  occasion  to  mention  it:  but  it  acquired  a  factitious 
consequence  by  being  regarded  as  the  metropolis  of  the  great  Dorian 
cities  in  Peloponnesus,  and  receiving  on  that  ground  special  protec- 
tion from  Sparta.  I  do  not  here  touch  upon  that  string  of  ante- 
historical  migrations — stated  by  Herodotus  and  illustratSi  by  the 
ingenuity  as  well  as  decorated  by  the  fancy  of  O.  Mtlller — through 
which  the  Dorians  are  affiliated  with  the  patriarch  of  the  Hellenic 
race — moving  originally  out  of  Phthiotis  to  Histiaeotis,  then  to  Pin- 
dus, and  lastly  to  Dons.  The  residence  of  Dorians  in  Doris  is  a 
fact  which  meets  us  at  the  commencement  of  history,  like  that  of 
the  Phokians  and  Lokrians  in  their  respective  territories. 

We  next  pass  to  the  ^tolians,  whose  extreme  tribes  covered  the 
bleak  heights  of  (Eta  and  Korax,  reaching  almost  within  sight  of  the 
Maliac  Gulf,  where  they  bordered  on  the  Dorians  and  Malians — while 
their  central  and  western  tribes  stretched  along  the  frontier  of  the 
Oiolian  Lokrians  to  the  flat  plain,  abundant  in  marsh  and  lake,  near 
the  mouth  of  the  Euenus.  In  the  time  of  Herodotus  and  Thucydides 
they  do  not  seem  to  have  extended  so  far  westward  as  the  Achelous; 
but  in  later  times  this  latter  river,  throughout  the  greater  part  of  its 
lower  course,  divided  them  from  the  Akamanians:  on  the  north  they 
touched  upon  the  Dolopians  and  upon  a  parallel  of  latitude  nearly 
as  far  north  as  AmbrsJda.    There  were  three  great  divisions  of  the 
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^tolian  name — the  Apodoti,  Ophioileis,  and  Eurytanes— each  of 
which  was  subdivided  into  several  different  village  tribes.  The 
northern  and  eastern  portion  of  the  territory  consisted  of  very  bi^h 
mountain  ranges,  and  even  in  the  southern  portion,  the  mountains 
Arakynthus,  Kurion,  Chalkis,  Taphiassus,  are  found  at  no  great 
distance  from  the  sea;  while  the  chief  towns  in  jEtolia — Kalydon, 
Pleuron,  Chalkis-^seem  to  have  been  situated  eastward  of  the 
Eueuus,  between  the  last-mentioned  mountains  and  the  sea.  The  first 
two  towns  have  been  greatly  ennobled  in  legend,  but  are  little  named 
in  history;  while  on  the  contrary,  Thermus,  the  chief  town  of -the 
historical  ^tolians,  and  the  place  where  the  aggregate  meeting  and 
festival  of  the  .^tolian  name,  for  the  choice  of  a  ran--^tolic  general, 
was  convoked,  is  not  noticed  by  any  one  earlier,  than  Ephorus.  It 
was  partly  legendary  renown,  partly  ethnical  kindred  (publicly  ac- 
knowledged on  both  sides)  with  the  Eleans  in  Peloponnesus,  which 
authenticated  the  title  of  the  ^tolians  to  rank  as  Hellens.  But  the 
great  mass  of  the  Apodoti,  Eurytanes,  and  Ophioneis,  in  the  inland 
mountains,  were  so  nide  in  their  manners  and  so  unintelligible  in 
their  speech  (which,  however,  was  not  barbaric,  but  very  bad  Helle- 
nic), that  this  title  might  well  seem  disputable — in  point  of  fact  it 
was  disputed  in  later  times,  when  the  -^tolian  power  and  depreda- 
tions had  become  obnoxious  nearly  to  all  Greece.  And  it  is  probably 
to  this  difference  of  manners  between  the  uEtolians  on  the  8ea<oast 
and  those  in  the  interior,  that  we  are  to  trace  a  geographical  division 
mentioned  by  Strabo  into  Ancient  ^tolia,  and  -^tojia  Epiktetus  (or 
acquired).  When  or  by  whom  this  division  was  introduced,  we  do 
not  know.  It  cannot  be  founded  upon  any  conquest,  for  the  inland 
^tolians  were  the  most  unconquerable  of  mankmd;  and  the  affirma- 
tion which  Ephorus  applied  to  the  whole  ^tolian  race — that  it  had 
never  been  reduced  to  subjection  by  any  one — is  most  of  all  beyond 
dispute  concerning  the  inland  portion  of  it. 

Adjoining  the  jEtolians  were  the  Akamanians,  the  westemmoflt  of 

extra-Peloponnesian  Greeks.    They  extended  to  the  Ionian  Sea,  and 

seem,  in  the  time  of  Thucydides,  to  have  occupied  both  banks  of 

the  river  Achelous  in  the  lower  part  of  its  course — ^though  the  left 

bank  appears  afterward  as  belonging  to  the  ^tolians,  so  that  the 

river  came  to  constitute  the  boundary,  often  disputed  and  decided 

by  arms,  between  them.    The  principal  Akarnanian  towns.  Stratus 

and  CEniadse,  were  both  on  the  right  bank;  the  latter  on  the  matshy 

and  overflowed  land  near  its  mouth.    Near  the  Akamanians,  to  warn 

.  the  Gulf  of  Ambrakia,  were  found  barbarian  or  non-Hellenic  nations 

f  — the  Agrseans  and  the  Amphilochians:  in  the  midst  of  the  latter,  on 

I  the  shores  of  the  Ambrakian  gulf,  the  Greek  colony  called  Argos 

Amphilochicum  was  established. 

Of  the  five  Hellenic  subdivisions  now  enumerated — ^Lokrians, 
Phokians,  Dorians  (of  Doris),  ^tolians,  and  Akamanians  (of  whom 
Lokrians^  Phokians  and  .J^toliaos  are  comprised  in  the  HoiBeric 
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CatalogueVr-we  have  to  say  the  same  as  of  those  north  of  Thermopylai : 
there  is  no  informatiou  respecting  them  from  the  commencement  of 
the  historical  period  down  to  tlie  Persian  war.  Even  that  important 
event  brings  into  action  only  the  Lokrians  of  tlie  Euboean  Sea,  the 
Phokians,  and  tlie  Dorians :  we  have  to  wait  until  near  the  Pelopon- 
nesian  war  before  we  require  information  respecting  the  Ozolian 
Lokrians,  the  iEtolians,  and  the  Akarnanians,  These  last  three  wei*e 
unquestionably  the  most  backward  members  of  the  Hellenic  aggre- 
1  gate.  Though  not  absolutely  without  a  central  town,  they  lived 
f  dispersed  in  villages,  retiring  when  attacked,  to  inaccessible  heights, 
perpetuallv  armed  and  in  readiness  for  aggression  and  plunder  wher- 
ever they  found  an  opportunity.  Very  different  was  the  condition  of 
the  Lokrians  opposite  Euboea,  the  Phokians,  and  the  Dorians.  These 
were  all  orderly  town  communities,  small  indeed  and  poor,  but  not 
less  well-administered  than  the  average  of  Grecian  townships,  and 
perhaps  exempt  from  those  individual  violences  which  so  frequently 
troubled  the  Boeotian  Thebes  or  the  great  cities  of  Thessaly.  Timseus 
a^^rmed  (contrary,  as  it  seems,  to  th«  supposition  of  Aristotle)  that  in 
early  times  there  were  no  slaves  either  among  the  Lokrians  or  Plio- 
kiansy  and  that  the  work  required  to  be  done  for  proprietors  was 
performed  by  poor  freemen ;  a  habit  which  is  alleged  to  have  been 
continued  until  the  temporary  prosperity  of  the  Sacred  war,  when 
the  plunder  of  the  Delphian  temple  so  greatly  enriched  the  Phokiaa 
leaders.  But  this  statement  is  too  briefly  given,  and  too  imperfectly 
authenticated,  to  justify  any  inferences. 

We  find  in  the  poet  Alkman  (about  610  B.C.)  the  ErysichsBan  or 
!&alydonian  shepherd  named  as  a  type  of  mde  rusticity— the  antith- 
esis of  Sardis,  where  the  poet  was  born.  And  among  the  suitors 
who  are  represented  as  coming  forward  to  claim  the  daughter  of  the 
Sikyonian  Kleisthenes  in  marriage,  there  appears  both  the  Thessaliaa 
Biaktorides  from  Krannon — a  member  of  the  Skopad  family — and 
the  iEkolian  Males,  brother  of  that  Titormus  who  in  muscular  strength 
surpassed  all  his  contemporary  Greeks,  and  who  had  seceded  from 
mankind  into  the  inmost  recesses  of  uEtolia:  this  -^tolian  seems  to 
be  set  forth  as  a  sort  of  antithesis  to  the  delicate  Smindyrides  of 
Sybaris,  the  most  luxurious  of  mankind.  Herodotus  ihtroduces 
these  characters  into  his  dramatic  picture  of  this  memorable 
wedding.  ' 

Between  Phokis  and  Lokris  on  one  side,  and  Attica  (from  which 
it  is  divided  by  the  mountains  Kithseron  and  Parnes)  on  the  other, 
we  find  the  important  territory  called  Boeotia,  with  its  tea  or  twelve 
autonomous  cities,  forming  a  sort  of  confederacy  under  the  presi- 
dency of  Thebes,  the  most  powerful  among  them.  Even  of  this 
territory,  destined  during  the  second  period  of  this  history  to  play  a 
part  so  conspicuous  and  effective,  we  know  nothing  during  the  first 
two  centuries  after  77.6  B.C.  We  first  acquire  some  insight  into  it  on 
occasion  of  the  disputes  between  Thebes  and  Platsea  about  the  year 
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620  B.C.  Orchomenus,  on  the  north-west  of  the  lake  Kopais.  forms 
throughout  the  historical  times  one  of  the  cities  of  the  Boeotian 
league,  seemingly  the  second  after  Thebes.  But  I  have  already 
stated  that  the  Orchomenian  legends,  the  Catalogue  and  other  allu- 
sions in  Homer,  and  the  traces  of  vast  power  and  importance  yet 
visible  in  the  historical  age,attest  the  early  political  existence  of  Orcho- 
menus and  its  neighborhood  apart  from  Boeotia.  The  Amphlktyony 
in  which  Orchomenus  participated  at  the  holy  island  of  Kalauria 
near .  the  Argolic  peninsula,  seems  to  show  that  it  must  once  have 
possessed  a  naval  force  and  commerce,  and  that  its  territory  must 
have  touched  the  sea  at  Halse  and  the  lower  town  of  Larymna,  near 
the  southern  frontier  of  Lokris;  this  sea  is  separated  by  a  very  narrow 
space  from  the  range  of  mountains  which  join  Knerais  and  Ptoon, 
and  which  inclose  on  the  east  both  the  basin  of  Orchomenus, 
Aspledon  and  Kopse,  and  the  lake  Kopais.  The  migration  of  the 
Boeotians  out  of  Thessaly  into  Boeotia  (which  is  represented  as  a 
consequence  of  the  conquest  of  the  former  country  by  the  Thespro- 
tians)  IS  commonly  assigned  as  tlie  compulsory  force  which  Boeotized 
Orchomenus.  By  whatever  cause  or  at  whatever  time  (whether 
before  or  after  776  B.C.)  the  transition  may  have  been  effected,  we 
find  Orchomenus  completely  Boeotian  throughout  the  known  his- 
torical age — yet  still  retaining  its  local  Minyeian  legends,  and  subject 
to  the  jealous  rivalry  of  Thebes,  as  being  the  second  city  in  tlie 
Boeotian  league.  The  direct  road  from  the  passes  of  Phokis  south- 
ward into  Boeotia  went  through  Chaeroneia,  leaving  Lebadeia  on  the 
right  and  Orchomenus  on  the  left  hand,  and  passed  the  south-western 
edge  of  the  lake  Kopais  near  the  towns  of  Koroneia,  Alalkomenie, 
and  Haliartus.  Here  stood,  between  Mount  Helikon  and  the  lake, 
on  the  road  from  Phokis  to  Thebes,  the  important  military  post  ^ 
called  Tilphossion.  The  territory  of  this  latter  city  occupied  the 
greater  part  of  centtal  Boeotia  south  of  the  lake  Kopais;  it  compre- 
hended Akraephia  and  Mount  Ptoon,  and  probably  touched  the 
Euboean  Sea  at  the  village  of  Salganeus  south  of  Anthedon.  South- 
west of  Thebes,  bordering  on  the  south-eastern  extremity  of  Phokis 
with  the  Phokian  town  of  Bulis,  stood  the  city  of  Thespiae.  South- 
ward of  the  Asopus,  but  northward  of  Kithseron  and  Pames,  were 
Plataea  and  Tanagra:  in  the  south-eastern  corner  of  Boeotia  stood 
Oropus,  the  frequent  subject  of  contention  between  Thebes  and 
Athens;  and  in  the  road  between  the  Euboean  Chalkis  and  Thebes, 
the  town  of  Mykalessus. 

From  our  first  view  of  historical  Boeotia  downward,  there  appears 
a  confederation  whick  embraces  the  whole  territory;  and  during  the 
Peloponnesian  war  the  Thebans  invoke  **  the  ancient  constitutional 
maxims  of  the  Boeotians"  as  a  justification  of  extreme  rigor,  as  well 
as  of  treacherous  breach  of  the  peace,  against  the  recusant  Plat-seans. 
Of  this  confederation  the  greater  cities  were  primary  members,  while 
the  lesser  were  attached  to  one  or  other  of  them  in  a  kind  of  depend- 
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ent  union.  Neither  the  names  nor  the  number  of  these  primary 
members  can  be  certainly  known:  there  seem  grounds  for  including 
Thebes,  Orcliomenus,  Lebadeia,  Koroneia,  Haliartus,  Kopae,  Anthe- 
don,  Tanagra,  Thespiae,  and  Plataea  before  its  secession.  Akrsephia 
with  the  neighboring  Mount  Ptoon  and  its  oracle,  Skolus,  Glisas  and 
other  places,  were  dependencies  of  Thebes:  Chaeronda,  Aspledon, 
Holmones,  and  Hyettus,  of  Orchomenus:  Siphae,  Leuktra,  Keressua 
and  Thisbe,  of  'Thespiae.  Certain  generals  or  magistrates  called 
Bceotarchs  were  chosen  annually  to  manage  the  common  affairs  of 
the  confederation.  At  the  time  of  the  battle  of  Delium  in  the 
Pelopounesian  war,  they  were  eleven  in  number,  two  of  them  from 
Thebes;  but  whether  this  number  was  always  maintained,  or  in  what 
proportions  the  choice  was  made  by  the  different  cities,  we  find  no 
distinct  information.  There  were  likewise  during  the  Peloponnesian 
war  four  different  senates,  with  whom  the  Boeotarchs  consulted  on 
matters  of  importance;  a  curious  arrangement,  of  which  we  have  no 
explanation.  Lastly,  there  was  the  general  concilium  ahd  religious 
festival— the  Pamlxiotia — held  periodically  at  Koroneia.  Such  were 
the  forms,  as  far  as  we  can  make  them  out,  of  the  Boeotian  confederacy ; 
each  of  the  separate  cities  possessing  its  own  senate  and  constitution, 
and  having  its  political  consciousness  as  an  autonomous  unit,  yet  with 
a  certain  habitual  deference  to  tlje  federal  obligations.  Substantially, 
the  affairs  of  the  confederation  will  be  found  in  the  hands  of  Thebes, 
managed  in  the  interests  of  Thebjm  ascendency,  which  appears  to 
have  been  sustained  liy  no  other  feeling  except  respect  for  superior 
force  and  bravery.  The  discontents  of  the  minor  Boeotian  towns, 
harshly  repressed  and  punished,  form  an  uninviting  chapter  in 
Grecian  history. 

One  piece  of  information  we  find  respecting  Thebes  singly  and 
apart  from  the  other  Boeotian  towns,  anterioi'to  the  year  700  b.c. 
Though  brief  and  incompletely  recorded,  it  is  yet  highly  valuable  as 
one  of  the  first  incidents  of  solid  and  positive  Grecian  histor}'. 
Diokles  the  Corinthian  stands  enrolled  as  Olympic  victor  in  the  18th 
Olympiad,  or  728  B.C.,  at  a  time  when  the  oligarchy  called  Bacchi- 
iadae  possessed  the  government  of  Corinth.  The  beauty  of  his  person 
attracted  toward  him  the  attachment  of  Philolau.;,  one  of  the  mem- 
bers of  this  oligarchial  body — a  sentiment  which  Grecian  manners 
did  not  proscribe;  but  it  also  provo*ked  an  incen^tuous  passion  on  the 
part  of  his  own  mother  Halkyone,  from  which  Diokles  shrunk  with 
hatred  and  horror.  He  abandoned  forever  his  native  city  and  retired 
to  Thebes,  whither  he  was  followed  by  Philolaus,  and  where  both 
of  them  lived  and  died.  Their  tombs  were  yet  shown  in  the  time  of 
Aristotle,  close  adjoining  to  each  other,  yet  with  an  opposite  front- 
age; that  of  Philolaus  being  so  placed  that  the  inmate  could  com- 
mand a  view  of  the  lofty  peak  of  his  native  city,  while  that  of 
Diokles  was  so  disposed  as  to  block  out  all  prospect  of  the  hateful 
spot.     That  which  preserves  to  us  the  memory  of  so  remarkable  an 
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incident  is  the  esteem  entertained  for  Pbilolaus  by  the  Thebans — ^a 
feeling  so  pronounced  that  the^  invited  him  to  maKe  laws  for  them. 
We  shall  have  occasion  to  pomt  out  one  or  two  similar  cases  in 
which  Grecian  cities  invoked  the  aid  of  an  intelligent  stranger;  and 
the  practice  became  common,  among  the  Italian  republics  in  the 
middle  ages,  to  nominate  a  person  not  belonging  to  their  city  either 
as  podesta  or  as  arbitrator  in  civil  dissensions.  It  would  have  been 
highly  interesting  to  know  at  length  what  laws  Pbilolaus  made  for 
the  Thebans;  but  Aristotle,  with  his  usual  conciseness,  merely 
alludes  to  his  regulations  respecting  the  adoption  of  children  and 
respecting  the  multiplication  of  offspring  in  each  separate  family. 
His  laws  were  framed  with  a  view  to  maintain  the  original  number 
of  lots  of  land,  without  either  subdivision  or  consolidation ;  but  by 
what  means  the  puipose  was  to  be  fulfilled  we  are  not  informea. 
There  existed  a  law  at  Thebes,  which  perhaps  may  have  been  part 
of  the  scheme  of  Pbilolaus,  prohibiting  exposure  of  children, 
and  empowering  a  father  under  the  pressure  of  extreme  poverty  to 
bring  his  newborn  infant  to  the  magistrates,  who  sold  it  for  a  price 
to  any  citizen -purchaser — taking  from  him  the  obligation  to  bring  it 
up,  but  allowing  him  in  return  to  consider  the  adult  as  his  slave. 
From  these  brief  allusions,  coming  to  us  without  accompanying 
illustration,  we  can  draw  no  other  inference  except  that  the  j^eat 
problem  of  population—the  relation  between  the  well-being  of  the 
citizens  and  their  more  or  less  rapid  increase  in  numbers — had  en- 
gaged the  serious  attention  even  of  the  earliest  Grecian  legislators. 
We  may,  however,  observe  that  the  old  Corinthian  legislator  Pheidon 
(whose  precise  date  cannot  be  fixed)  is  stated  by  Aristotle  to  have 
contemplated  much  the  same  object  as  that  which  is  ascribed  to 
Pbilolaus  at  Thebes;  an  unchangeable  number  both  of  citizens  and 
of  lots  of  land,  without  any  attempt  to  alter  the  imequal  ^tio  of  the 
lots,  one  to  the  other. 


CHAPTER  rV. 

BARLIEST  HISTORICAL  VIEW  OP  PELOPONNESUS.— DORIANS  IN  AROOS 
AND  THE  NEIGHBORING  CITIES. 

We  now  pass  from  the  northern  members  to  the  heart  and  head 
of  Greece — Peloponnesus  and  Attica,  taking  the  former  first  in 
order,  and  giving  as  much  as  can  be  ascertained  respecting  its  early 
historical  phenomena. 

The  traveler  who  entered  Peloponnesus  from  Boeotia  during  the 
youthful  days  of  Herodotus  ana  Thucydides,  found  an  array  of 
powerful  Doric  cities  conterminous  to  each  other,  and  beginning  at 
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the  Isthmus  of  Corinth.  First  came  Megara,  stretching  across  the 
isthmus  from  sea  to  sea,  and  occupying  the  high  and  rugged  moun« 
tain-ridge  called  G^eraneia:  next  Corinth,  with  its  strong  and  conspic- 
uous acropolis,  and  its  territory  including  Mount  Oneion  as  well  as 
the  portion  of  the  isthmus  at  once  most  level  and  narrowest,  which 
divided  its  two  harbors  called  Lechaeum  and  Kenchrese.  Westward 
of  Corinth,  along  the  Corinthian  gulf,  stood  Sikyon,  with  a  plain  of 
uncommon  fertility  between  the  two  towns:  southward  of  Sikyon 
and  Corinth  were  Fhhus  aod  Kleonse,  both  conterminous,  as  well  as 
Corinth,  with  Argos  ^nd  the  Argolic  peninsula.  The  inmoist  bend 
6i  the  Argolic  gulf,  including  a  considerable  space  of  flat  and  marshy 
ground  adjoining  to  the  sea,  was  possessed  by  Argos;  the  Argolic 
peninsula  was  divided  by  Argos  with  the  Doric  cities  of  Epidaurus 
and  Troe^ien,  and  the  Dryopian  city  of  Hermione,  the  latter  possess- 
ing the  south-western  corner.  Proceeding  southward  along  the 
western  coast  of  the  gulf,  and  passing  over  the  little  river  called 
Tanos  the  traveler  found  himself  in  the  dominion  of  Sparta,  which 
comprised  the  entire  southern  region, of  the  peninsula  from  its  east- 
ern to  its  western  sea,  where  the  river  Neda  flows  into  the  latter. 
He  first  passed  from  Argos  across  the  diflicult  mountain  range  called 
Pamon  (which  bounds  to  the  west  the  southern  portion  of  Argolis), 
until  he  found  himself  in  the  valley  of  the  river  CEnus,  which  lie 
followed  until  it  joined  the  Eurotas.  In  the  larger  valley  of  the 
Eurotas,  far  removed  from  the  sea,  and  accessible  only  through  the 
most  impracticable  mountain  roads,  lay  the  five  un walled,  unadorned 
adjoining  villages,  which  bore  collectively  the  formidable  name  of 
Sparta.  The  whole  valley  of  the  Eurotas,  from  Skiritis  and  Bele- 
minatis  at  the  border  of  Arcadia,  to  the  Laconian  gulf— expanding 
in  several  parts  into  fertile  plain,  especially  near  to  its  mouth,  where" 
the  towns  of  G-ythium  and  Helos  were  found — belonged  to  Sparta; 
together  with  the  cold  and  high  mountain  range  to  the  eastward 
which  projects  into  the  promontory  of  Malea — and  the  still  loftier 
chain  of  Taygetus  to  the  westward,  which  ends  in  the  promontory  of 
Teenarus.  On  the  other  side  of  Taygetus,  on  the  banks  of  the  river 
Pamisus,  which  there  flows  into  the  Messenian  gulf,  lay  the  plain  of 
Messene,  the  richest  land  in  the  peninsula.  This  plain  had  once 
yielded  its  ample  produce  to  the  free  Messenian  Dorians,  resident  in 
the  towns  of  Stenyklerus  and  Andania.  But  in  the  time  of  which 
we  speak,  the  name  of  Messenians  was  borne  only  by  a  body  of 
brave  but  homeless  exiles,  whose  restoration  to  the  land  of  their 
forefathers  overpassed  even  the  exile's  proverbially  sanguine  hope. 
Their  land  was  confounded  with  the  western  portion  of  Laconia, 
which  reached  in  a  south-westerly  direction  down  to  the  extreme 
point  of  Cape  Akritas,  and  northward  as  far  as  the  river  Neda. 

TlHxmghout  his  whole  journey  to  the  point  last  mentioned  from 
the  borcfers  of  Bceotia  and  Megaris,  the  traveler  would  only  step 
from  one  Dorian  state  into  another.    But  on  crossing  from  the  south 
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to  the  north  bank  of  the  river  Neda,  at  a  point  near  to  its  mouth,  he 
would  find  himself  out  of  Doric  land  altogether;  first  in  the  territory 
called  Triphylia — next  in  that  of  Pisa,  or  the  Pisatid — thirdly  in  the 
more  spacious  and  powerful  state  called  Elis;  these  three  comprising 
the  coast-land  of  Peloponnesus  from  the  mouth  of  the  Neda  to  thnt 
of  the  Larissus.  The  Triphylians,  distributed  into  a  number  of  smull 
townships,  the  largest  of  which  was  Lepreon — and  the  Pisatans, 
equally  destitute  of  any  centralizing  city — had  both  at  the  period  of 
which  we  are  now  speaking,  been  conquered  bv  their  more  powerful 
northern  neigl\bors  of  Elis,  who  enjoyed  the  aayantage  of  a  spacious 
territory  united  under  one  government;  the  middle  portion,  called 
the  Hollow  Elis,  being  for  the  most  part  fertile.  The  Eleians  were  a 
section  of  uEtolian  immigrants  into  Peloponnesus,  but  the  Pisatans 
and  Triphylians  had  both  been  originally  independent  inhabitants  of 
the  peninsula — the  latter  being  aflSrmed  to  belong  to  the  same  race  as 
theMinyflB  who  had  occupied  the  ante-Boeotian  Orchomenus;  both, 
too,  bore  the  ascendency  of  Elis  with  perpetual  murmur  and  occa- 
sional resistance. 

Crossing  the  river  Larissus,  and  pursuing  the  northern  coast  of 
Peloponnesus  south  of  the  Corinthian  gulf,  the  traveler  would  pass 
into  Achaia — a  name  which  designated  the  narrow  strip  of  level  laad, 
and  the  projecting  spurs  and  declivities,  between  that  gulf  and  the 
northernmost  mountains  of  the  peninsula,  Skollis,  Erymanthus, 
Aroania,  Krathis,  and  the  towering  eminence  called  Kyllene. 
Achaean  cities—twelve  in  number  at  least,  if  not  more — divided  this 
long  strip  of  land  among  theni,  from  the  mouth  of  the  Larissus  and 
the  north-western  Cape  Araxus  on  one  side,  to  the  western  boundary 
of  the  Sikyonian  territory  on  the  other.  According  to  tlie  accounts 
of  the  ancient  legends  and  the  belief  of  Herodotus,  this  territory  had 
been  once  occupied  by  Ionian  inhabitants,  whom  the  Achaeans  had 
expelled. 

In  making  this  journey  the  traveler  would  have  finished  the  circuit 
of  Peloponnesus;  but  he  would  still  have  left  untrodden  the  great 
central  region,  inclosed  between  the  territories  just  enumerated— 
approaching  nearest  to  the  sea  on  the  borders  of  Triphylia,  but  never 
touching  it  anywhere.  This  region  was  Arcadia, possessed  by  inhalot- 
ants  who  ai'e  uniformly  represented  as  all  of  one  race,  and  all 
aboriginal.  It  was  high  and  bleak,  full  of  wild  mountain,  rock, 
and  forest,  and  abounding,  to  a  degree  unusual  even  in  Greece,  with 
those  land-locked  basins  from  whence  the  water  finds  only  a  subter- 
raneous issue.  It  was  distributed  among  a  large  number  of  distinct 
villages  and  cities.  Many  of  the  village  tribes,  the  Maenalii/  Pari^ 
hasii^  Azanes,  etc.,  occupying  the  central  and  the  western  regions, 
were  numbered  among  the  rudest  of  the  Greeks;  but  along  its  eastern 
frontier  there  were  several  Arcadian  cities  which  ranked  deservedly 
among  the  more  civilized  Peloponnesians.  Tegea,  Mantineia,  Orchot 
menus,  Stymphalus,  Pheneus,  possessed  the  whole  eastern  frontier  of 
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Arcadia  from  the  borders  of  Laconia  to  those  of  Sykion  and  Pellene 
in  Achaia:  Phigaleia  at  the  south-westera  corner,  near  the  borders 
of  Triphylia»  and  Heraea  on  th^  north  bank  of  the  Alpheius,  near  the 
place  where  that  river  quits  Arcadia  to  enter  ilie  Pisatis,  were  also 
towns  deserving  of  notice.  Toward  the  north  of  this  cold  and 
tliinly-peopled  region,  near  Pheneos,  was  situated  the  small  town 
of  Nonakris,  adjoining  to  wliich  rose  the  hardly  accessible  crags 
where  therivulet  of  Styx  flowed  down — a  point  of  common  feeling  for 
all  Arcadians,  from  the  terrific  sanction  which  this  water  was  under- 
stood to  impart  to  their  oaths. 

The  distribution  of  Peloponnesus  here  sketched,  suitable  to  the 
Persian  invasion  and  the  succeeding  half  century,  may  also  be  said 
(with  some  allowances)  to  be  adapted  to  the  whole  interval  between 
about  B.c  560-370;  from  the  time  of  the  conquest  of  Thyreatis  by 
Sparta  to  the  battle  of  Leuktra.  But  it  is  not  the  earliest  distribution 
which  history  presents  to  us.  Not  presuming  to  criticise  the  Homeric 
map  of  Peloponnesus,  and  going  back  only  to  776  B.C.,  we  find  this 
material  difference — that  Sparta  occupies  only  a  very  small  fraction 
of  the  large  territory  above  described  as  belonging  to  her.  Westward 
of  the  summit  of  Mount  Taygetus  are  found  another  section  of 
Dorians,  independent  of  Sparta — the  Messenian  Dorians,  whose  city 
is  on  the  hill  of  Stenyklerus,  near  the  south-western  boundary  of 
Arcadia,  and  whose  possessions  cover  the  fertile  plain  of  Messene 
along  the  river  Pamisus  to  its  mouth  in  the  Messenian  gulf:  it  is  to  . 
be  noted  that  Messene  was  then  the  name  of  the  plain  generally,  and 
that  no  town  so  called  existed  until  after  the  battle  of  Leuktra. 
Again,  eastward  of  the  valley  of  the  Eurotas,  the  mountainous 
region  and  the  western  shores  of  the  Argolic  gulf  down  to  Cape 
Malea  are  also  independent  of  Sparta;  belonging  to  Argos,  or  ratber 
to  Dorian  towns  in  union  with  Argos.  All  the  great  Dorian  towns, 
from  the  borders  of  the  Megarid  to  the  eastern  frontier  of  Arcadia, 
as  above  enumerated,  appear  to  have  existed  in  776  B.C.;  Achaia 
was  in  the  same  condition,  so  far  as  we  are  able  to  judge,  as  well  as 
Arcadia,  except  in  regard  to  its  southern  frontier  conterminous  with 
Sparta,  of  which  more  will  hereafter  be  said.  In  respect  to  the  western 
portion  of  Peloponnesus,  Elis  (properly  so  called)  appears  to  have  em- 
braced the  same  ten-itory  in  776  b.c.  as  in  550  B.C. :  but  the  Pisatid  had 
been  receudy  conquered,  and  was  yet  imperfectly  subjected  by  the 
Eleians;  while  Triphvlia  seems  to  have  been  quite  independent  of« 
them.  Respecting  the  south-western  promontory  of  Peloponnesus! 
down  to  Cape  Akritas,  we  are  altogether  without  positive  informal 
tion;  reasons  will  hereafter  be  given  for  believing  that  it  did  not  at 
that  time  form  part  of  the  territory  of  Messenian  Dorians. 

Of  the  different  races  or  people  whom  Herodotus  knew  in  Pelopon- 
nesus, he  believe'd  three  to  be  original — the  Arcadians,  the  Achseans, 
and  the  Kjrnurians.  The  Achaeans,  though  belonging  indigenously 
to  the  peninsula,  had  yet  removed  from  the  southern  portion  of  it  to 
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the  northern,  expelling  the  previous  Ionian  tenants:  this  is  a  part  of 
the  legend  respecting  the  Dorian  conquest  or  return  of  the  Herak- 
leids,  and  we  can  neither  verify  nor  contradict  it.  But  neither  the 
Arcadians  not  the  Kynurians  had  ever  clianged  their  abodes.  Of  tlio 
latter  I  have  not  before  spoken,  because  tliey  were  never  (so  far  as 
history  knows  them)  an  independent  population.  They  occupied 
the  larger  portion  of  the  territory  of  Argolis,  from  the  Omese,  near 
the  northern  or  Phliasian  border,  to  Thyrea  and  the  Thyreatis,  on 
the  Laconian  border;  and  though  belonging  originally  (as  'Herodotns 
imagines  rather  than  asserts)  to  the  Ionic  race,  they  had  been  so 
long  subjects  of  Argos  in  his  time  that  almost  all  evidence  of  their 
ante-Dorian  condition  had  vanished. 

But  the  great  Dorian  states  in  Peloponnesus — ^the  capital  povrets 
in  the  peninsula — were  all  originally  immigrants  according  to  the 
belief  not  only  of  Herodotus,  but  of  all  the  Grecian  world;  so  also 
were  the  .^tolians  of  Elis,  the  Triphylians,  and  the  Dryopes  at 
Hermione  and  Asine.  All  these  immigrations  are  so  described  as  to 
give  them  a  root  in  the  Grecian  legendary  world:  the  Triphylians 
are  traced  back  to  Lemnos,  as  the  offspring  of  the  Argonautic  heroes, 
and  we  are  too  uniform  about  them  to  venture  upon  any  historical 
guesses.  But  respecting  the  Dorians,  it  may  perhaps  be  possible,  by 
examining  the  first  historical  situation  in  which  they  are  presented 
to  us,  to  offer  some  conjectures  as  to  the  probable  circumstances 
under  which  they  arrived.  The  legendary  narrative  of  it  baa 
already  been  given  in  the  first  chapter  of  this  volume — that  gi*eat 
mythical  event  called  the  Return  of  the  Children  of  Herakles,  by 
which  the  first  establishment  of  the  Dorians  in  the  promised  land  of 
Peloponnesus  was  explained  to  the  full  satisfaction  of  Grecian  faith. 
One  single  armament  and  expedition,  acting  by  the  special  direction 
of  the  Dephian  god,  and  conducted  by  three  brothers,  lineal  descend- 
ants of  the  principal  Achaeo-Dorian  hero  through  Hyllus  (the  epony- 
mus  of  the  principal  tribe);  the  national  heroes  of  the  pre-existing 
population  vanquished  and  expelled,  and  the  greater  part  of  the 
peninsula  both  acquired  and  partitioned  at  a  stroke;  the  circumstances 
of  the  partition  adjusted  to  the  historical  relations  of  Laconia  and 
Messenia;  the  friendly  power  of  ^tolian  Elis,  with  its  Olympic 
games  as  the  bond  of  union  in  Peloponnesus,  attached  to  this  event 
as  an  appendage  in  the  person  of  Oxylus — all  these  particulars  confi- 
pose  a  narrative  well  calculated  to  impress  the  retrospective  imagina- 
tion of  a  Greek.  They  exhibit  an  epical  fitness  and  sufficiency  wiiich 
it  would  be  unseasonable  to  impair  by  historical  criticism. 

The  Alexandrine  chronology  sets  down  a  period  of  828  years 
from  the  return  of  the  Herakleids  to  the  first  Olympiad  (1104-776 
B.C.),  a  period  measured  by  the  lists  of  the  kings  of  Sparta,  on  the 
trustworthiness  of  which  some  remarks  have  already  been  offered. 
Of  these  S2S  years,  the  first  250,  at  the  least,  are  altogether  barren  of 
facts;  and  even  if  we  admitted  them  to  be  historical,  we  should  have 
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nothing  to  recount  except  a  succession  of  royal  names.  Being  unable 
either  to  guarantee  the  entire  list,  or  to  discover  any  valid  test  for 
discriminating  the  historical  and  the  non-historioal  items,  I  here 
enumenue  the  Laceda>monian  kings  as  they  appear  in  Mr.  Clinton's 
Fasti  Hellenici.  There  were  two  joint  kings  at  Sparta,  throughout 
nearly  all  the  historical  time  of  independent  Greece,  deducing  their 
descent  from  Herakles  through  Eurysthenes  and  Prokles,  the  twin 
sons  of  Aristodemus;  the  latter  being  one  of  those  three  Herakleid 
brothers^  to  whom  the  conquest  of  the  peninsula  is  ascribed: 

8PABTAN  KINGS. 

Line  of  Ewrysthenea.                                 Line  of  Inkles. 
XuiTS&enes reigned 43 years.    Frokles reignedSl  years. 


,,„  31  "  Sous. 

l^estratus "  35  "        Eurypon 

Labotas "  37  "        Prytauis 

Doryssug *•  )&9  **        Eunomus 

.^eailaus. "  44  "        diftrilaus 

Archelaiw "  ao  "        Nlkander 

Ilefeklus "  40  **  Theopompus. 

AUouneneB. . .  .^ **  10  *' 


49 
45 
60 
38 
10 


Both  Theopompus  and  Alkamenes  reigned  considerably  longer, 
but  the  chronolo^sts  affirm  that  the  year  776  b.c  (or  the  flrst  Olym- 
piad) occurred  in  the  tenth  year  of  each  of  their  reigns.  It  is 
^lecessai-y  to  add,  with  regard  to  this  list,  that  there  are  some  material 
discrepancies  between  different  authors  even  as  to  the  names  of  indi- 
yidual  kings,and  still  more  as  to  the  duration  of  their  i*eigns,  as  may 
be  seen  both  in  Mr.  Clinton's  chronology  and  in  Mttller's  Appendix  to 
the  History  of  the  Dorians.  The  alleged  sum  total  cannot  be  made 
to  agree  with  the  items  without  great  license  of  conjecture.  O.^ 
Mailer  obsei*ves,  in  reference  to  this  Alexandrine  chronology,  "that 
our  materials  only  enable  us  to  restore  it  to  its  original  state,  not  to 
verify  its  correctness."  In  point  of  fact  they  are  insufficient  even 
for  the  former  purpose,  as  the  dissensions  among  learned  critics 
attest. 

We  have  a  succession  of  names,  still  more  barren  of  facts,  in  the 
case  of  the  Dorian  sovereigns  of  Corinth.  This  city  had  its  own  line 
of  Herakleids,  descended  from  Herakles,  but  not  through  Hyllus. 
Hippotes,  the  progenitor  of  the  Corinthian  Herakleids,  was  reported 
in  the  legend  to  have  originally  joined  the  Dorian  invaders  of  the 
Peloponnesus,  but  to  have  quitted  them  in  consequence  of  having 
slain  the  prophet  Karnus.  The  three  brothers,  wlien  they  became 
masters  of  the  peninsula,  sent  for  Aletes,  the  son  of  Hippotes,  and 
placed  him  in  possession  of  Corinth,  over  which  the  chronologists 
make  him  begin  to  reign  thirty  years  after  the  Herakleid  conquest. 
His  successors  are  thus  giyeq; 
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Aletep reigned  88  yeara. 


Agelas 

Piymnis 

Bacchis 

Agelas 

Eudemus 

Aristomedes. 

Agemon 

Alexander 

Telestes 

Automenes... 


87 
85 
35 


86 
16 
25 
12 
1 

827 


Such  was  the  celebrity  of  Bacchis,  we  are  told,  that  those  who 
succeeded  him  took  the  name  of  Bacchiads  in  place  of  Aletla^ 
or  Herakleids,  One  vear  after  the  accession  of  Automenes,  tlie 
famiiy  of  the  Bacchiads  generally,  amounting  to  200  persons,  det^- 
mined  to  abolish  royalty,  to  constitute  themselves  a  standing  o^ 
garchy,  and  to  elect  out  of  their  own  number  an  annual  prytittuft 
Thus  commenced  the  oligarchy  of  the  Bacchiads,  which  lasted  for 
ninety  years,  until  it  was  subverted  by  Eypselus  in  657  b.c.  Reckoa- 
ing  the  thirty  years  previous  to  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Aletes, 
the  chroDologists  thus  provide  an  interval  of  447  years  between  the 
return  of  the  Herakleids  and  the  accession  of  Kypselus,  and  357  yc»rg 
between  the  same  period  and  the  commencement  of  the  Bacobiid 
oligarchy.  The  Bacchind  oligarchy  is  unquestionably  historical ;  the 
conquest  of  the  Herakleids  belongs  to  the  legendary  world;  while  (lie 
interval  between  the  two  is  filled  up,  as  in  so  many  other  cases,  by  a 
mere  barren  genealogy. 

When  we  jump  this  vacant  space,  and  place  ourselves  at  the  fifSt 
opening  of  history,  we  find  that  although  ultimately  Sparta  came  to 
hold  the  first  place,  not  only  in  Peloponnesus,  but  m  all  Hellas,  this 
was  not  the  case  at  the  earliest  moment  of  which  we  have  historical 
cognizance.  Argos,  and  the  neighboring  towns  connected  with  her 
by  a  bond  of  semi-religious,  semi-political  union — Sikyon,  Phlius, 
Epidaurus,  and  Troezen— were  at  first  of  greater  power  and  consider- 
ation than  Sparta;  a  fact  which  the  legend  of  the  Herakleids  seems 
to  recognize  by  making  Temenus  the  eldest  brother  of  the  three. 
And  Herodotus  assures  us  that  at  one  time  all  the  eastern  coast  of 
Peloponnesus  down  to  Cape  Malea,  including  the  island  of  Kythers, 
all  which  came  afterward  to  constitute  a  material  part  of  Lacouia, 
had  belonged  to  Argos.  Down  to  the  time  of  the  first  Messenian  war, 
the  comparative  importance  of  the  Dorian  establishments  in  Pelopon- 
nesus appears  to  have  l)een  in  the  order  in  which  the  legend  placed 
them — Argos  first,  Sparta  second,  Messene  third.  It  will  be  seco 
hereafter  that  the  Argeians  never  lost  the  recollection  of  this  earitf 
pre-eminence,  from  which  the  growth  of  Sparta  had  extruded  thetti; 
and  the  liberty  of  entire  Hellas  was  more  than  once  in  danger  from 
their  disastrous  jealousy  of  a  more  fortunate  competitor. 
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At  a  short  distance  of  about  three  miles  from  Argos,  and  at  the 
exact  point  where  that  city  approaches  nearest  to  the  sea,  was  situ- 
ated the  isolated  hillock  called  Temenion,  noticed  both  by  Strabo 
and  Pausanias.  It  was  a  small  village  deriving  both  its  name  and 
its  celebrity  from  the  chapel  and  tomb  of  the  hero  Temenus,  who 
■was  there  worshiped  by  the  Dorians;  and  the  statement  which 
Pausanias  heard  was  that  Temenus  with  his  invading  Dorians  had 
seized  and  fortified  the  spot,  and  employed  it  as  an  armed  post  to 
make  war  'Upon  Tisameuus  and  the  Achseans.  What  renders  this 
report  deserving  of  the  greater  attention  is  that  the  same  thing  is 
affirmed  with  regard  to  the  eminence  caWed  Solygeius  near  Corinth: 
this  too,  was  believed  to  be  the  place  which  the  Dorian  assailants 
had  occupied, and  fortified  against  the  pre-existing  Corinthians  in  the 
city.  Situated  close  upon  the  Sarouic  gulf,  it  was  the  spot  which 
invaders  landing  from  that  gulf  would  naturally  seize  upon,  and 
which  Nikias  with  his  powerful  Athenian  fleet  did  actually  seize 
and  occupy  against  Corinth  in  the  Peloponnesian  war.  In  early  days 
the  only  way  of  overpowering  the  inhabitants  of  a  fortified  town, 
generally  also  planted  in  a  position  itself  very  defensible,'  was  that 
the  invaders,  intrenching  themselves  in  the  neighborhood,  harassed 
the  inhabitants  and  ruined  their  produce  until  they  brought  them  to 
t^ms.  Even  during  the  Peloponnesian  war,  when  the  art  of  besieg- 
ing had  made  some  progress,  we  read  of  several  instances  in  which 
this  mode  of  aggressive  warfare  was  adopted  with  efficient  results. 
We  may  readily  believe  that  the  Dorians  obtained  admittance  both 
into  Argos  and' Corinth  in  this  manner  And  it  is  remarkable  that, 
except  Sikyon  (which  is  affirmed  to  have  been  surprised  by  night), 
these  were  the  only  towns  in  the  Argolic  region  which  are  said  to 
have  resisted  them;  the  story  being  that  Phlius,  Epidaurus,  and 
TrcEzen  had  admitted  the  Dorian  intruders  without  opposition, 
although  a  certain  portion  of  the  previous  inhabitants  seceded.  We 
shall  hereafter  see  that  the  non-Dorian  population  of  Sikyon  and 
Corinth  still  remained  considerable. 

The  separate  statements  which  we  thus  find,  and  the  position  of 
the  Temenion  and  the  Solygeius,  lead  to  two  conjectures — first,  that 
the  acquisitions  of  the  Dorians  in  Peloponnesus  were  also  isolated  and 
gradual,  not  at  all  conformable  to  the  rapid  strides  of  the  old  Hera- 
kleid  legend;  next,  that  the  Dorian  invaders  of  Argos  and  Corinth 
nmde  their  attack  from  the  Argolic  and  the  Saronic  gulfs  by  sea  and 
not  by  land.  It  is  indeed  difficult  to  see  how  they  can  have  got  to 
the  Temenion  in  any  other  way  than  by  sea;  and  a  glance  at  the  map 
will  show  that  the  eminence  Solygeius  presents  itself,  with  reference 
to  Corinth,  as  the  nearest  and  most  convenient  holding-ground  for  a 
maritime  invader,  conformably  to  the  scheme  of  operations  laid  by 
Nikias.  To  illustrate  the  supposition  of  a  Dorian  attack  by  sea  on 
Corinth,  we  may  refer  to  a  story  quoted  from  Aristotle  (which  we 
find  embodied  in  the  explanation  of  an  old  adage)  representing  Hip- 
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potes,  the  father  of  Aletes,  as  having  crossed  the  Maliac  gulf  (the  sea 
immediately  bordering  on  the  ancient  Malians,  Dryupians,  ami 
Dorians)  in  ships  for  the  purpose  of  colonizing.  And  if  it  be  safe  to 
trust  the  mention  of  Dorians  iti  the  Odyssey,  as  a  part  of  the 
population  of  the  island  of  Krete,  we  there  have  an  example  of 
Dorian  settlements  which  must  have  been  effected  by  sea,  and  that 
too  at  a  very  early  period.  *'  We  must  suppose,"  observes  O.  Mtiller, 
in  reference  to  these  Kretan  Dorians,  **that  the  Dorians  pressed  by 
want  or  restless  from  inactivity,  constructed  piratical  canoes,  maun<.'d 
these  frail  and  narrow  barks  with  soldiers  who  themselves  worked  at 
the  oar,  and  thus  being  changed  from  mountaineers  into  seamen — 
the  Normans  of  Greece — sxjt  sail  for  the  distant  island  of  Krete." 
In  the  same  mantier  we  may  conceive  the  expeditions  of  the  Dorians 
against  Argos  and  Coiinth  to  have  been  effected;  and  whatever 
difficulties  may  attach  to  this  hypothesis,  certiun  it  is  that  the  diffi- 
culties of  a  long  laud  march,  along  such  a  territory  as  Greece,  are 
stiil  more  serious. 

The  supposition  of  Dorian  emigrations  by  sea  from  the  Maliac 
gulf  to  the  north-eastern  promontory  of  Peloponnesus,  is  farther 
borne  out  by  the  analogy  ot  the  Dryopes  or  Dryopiana.  During  the 
historical  times,  this  people  occupied  several  detached  settlements  in 
various  parts  of  Greece,  all  maritime,  and  some  insular:  they  were 
found  at  Hermione,  Asine,  and  Eion,  in  the  Argolic  peninsula  (very 
near  to  the  important  Dorian  towns  constituting  the  Ampliiktyony 
of  Argos):  at  Stym  and  Karystus  in  the  island  of  Eubcea;  in  the 
island  of  Kythnus,  and  even  at  Cypms.  These  dispei-sed  colonies 
can  only  have  been  planted  by  expeditions  over  the  sea.  Now  we 
are  told  that  the  original  Dryopis,  the  native  countiy  of  this  people, 
comprehended  both  the  territory  near  the  river  Spercheius,  and 
north  of  CEta,  afterward  occupied  by  the  Malians,  as  well  as  the 
neighboring  district  south  of  (Eta,  which  was  afterward  called 
Doris.  From  hence  the  Dryopians  were  expelled — according  to 
one  story,  by  the  Dorians;  according  to  another,  l^r  Herakles  and 
tlie  Malians:  however  this  nuiy  be,  il  was  from  the  Maliac  gulf  that 
they  started  on  shipboard  in  quest  of  new  homes,  which  some  of 
them  found  on  the  headlands  of  the  Argolic  peninsula.  And  it  was 
from  this  very  country,  according  to  Herodotus,  tljat  the  Dorians 
also  set  forth,  in  order  to  reach  Peloponnesus.  Nor  does  it  seem 
unreasonable  to  imagine  that  the  same  means  of  conveyance  which 
bore  the  Dryopians  from  the  Maliac  gulf  to  Hermione  and  Asine 
also  carried  the  Dorians  from  the  same  place  to  the  Temenion  and 
the  hill  Solygeius. 

The  legend  represents  Sikyon,  Epidaurus,Trcezen,  Phlius,  Kle^/nae, 
as  all  occupied  by  Dorian  colonists  from  Argos,  under  the  different 
sons  of  Temenus:  the  first  three  are  on  the  sea,  and  fit  places  for  the 
occupation  of  maritime  invaders.  Argos  and  the  Dorian  towns  in  and 
near  the  Ai^golic  peninsula  (ire  to  be  regarded  as  a  cluster  of  settlements 
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by  themselves,  completely  distinct  from  Sparta  and  the  Messeniaa 
Stenyklerus,  which  appear  to  have  been  formed  under  totally  differ- 
ent conditions.  First,  both  of  them  are  very  far  inland — Steny- 
klerus not  easy,  Sparta  very  difficult  of  access  from  the  sea ;  next, 
we  know  that  the  conquests  of  Sparta  were  gradually  made  down  the 
valley  of  the  Eurotas  seaward.  Both  these  acquisitions  present  the 
appearance  of  haviug  been  made  from  the  land  side,  and  perhaps  in 
the  direction  which  the  Herakleid  legend  describes — by  warriors 
entering  Peloponnesus  across  the  narrow  mouth  of  the  Corinthian 
'gulf  through  the  aid  or  invitation  of  those  ^tolian  settlers  who  at 
tne  same  time  colonized  Elis.  The  early  and  intimate  connection 
(on  which  I  shall  touch  presently)  between  Sparta  and  the  Olympic 
games  as  administered  by  the  Elians,  as  well  as  the  leading  part 
ascribed  to  Lykurgus  in  the  constitution  of  the  solemn  Olympic  truce, 
tend  to  strengthen  such  a  persuasion. 

How  Sparta  came  constantly  to  gain  upon  Argos  will  be  matter 
for  future  explanation;  at  present  it  is  sufficient  to  remark  that  the 
ascendancy  of  Argos  was  derived  not  exclusively  from  her  own 
territory,  but  came  in  part  from  her  position  as  metropolis  of  an 
alliance  of  autonomous  neighboring  cities,  all  Dorian  and  all  colo- 
nized from  herself — and  this  was  an  element  of  power  essentially 
fluctuating.  What  Thebes  was  to  the  cities  of  Boeotia,  of  which  she 
either  was,  or  professed  to  have  been,  the  founder — the  same  was 
Ar^os  in  reference  to  Kleonae,  Phlius,  Sikyon,  Epidaurus,  Trcezen, 
and  JBgina.  These  towns  formed,  in  mythical  language,  *'  the  lot 
of  Temenus,"  in  re^l  matter  of  fact  the  confederated  allies  or  sub- 
ordinates of  Argos:  the  first  four  of  them  were  said  to  have  been 
Borized  by  the  sons  or  immediate  relatives  of  Temenus,  and  the 
kings  of  Argos,  as  acknowledged  descendants  of  the  latter,  claimed 
and  exercised  a  sort  of  suzerainete  over  them.  Hermione,  Asine, 
and  Nauplia  seem  also  to  have  been  under  the  supremacy  of  Argos, 
though  not  colonies.  But  this  supremacy  was  not  claimed  directly 
and  nakedly:  agreeably  tO'the  ideas  of  the  time,  the  ostensible  pur- 
poses of  the  Argeian  confederacy  or  Amphiktyony  were  religious, 
though  its  secondary,  and  not  less  real  effects,  were  political.  The 
great  patron-god  of  the  league  was  Apollo  Pythaeus.  m  whose  name 
the  obligations  incumbent  on  the  members  of  the  league  were 
imposed.  While  in  each  of  the  confederated  cities  there  was  a 
temple  to  this  god,  his  most  holy  and  central  sanctuary  was  on  the 
Larissa  or  acropolis  of  Argos.  At  this  central  Argeian  sanctuary 
solemn  sacrifices  were  offered  by  Epidaurus  as  well  as  by  other  i 
members  of  the  confederacy,  and  as  it  should  seem,  accompanied  by  * 
money-payments — which  the  Argeians,  as  chief  administrators  on 
behalf  of  the  common  cod,  took  upon  them  to  enforce  against  default- 
ers, and  actually  triea  to  enforce  during  the  Peloponnesian  war 
against  Epidaurus.  On  another  occasion,  during  the  66th  Olym- 
piad (B.C.  514),  they  imposed  the  large  fine  of  500  talents  upon  each 
H,  G.  I  -15 
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of  the  two  states  Sik3'^on  and  -<Sgina,  for  having  lent  ships  to  the 
Spartan  king  Kleomencs  wherewith  he  invaded  the  ArgeiLu  territory. 
The  ^^ginetans  set  the  claim  at  defiance,  but  the  Sikyonians  acknowl- 
edged its  justice,  and  oniy  demurred  lo  its  an;ount,  professing  tliem- 
selves  ready  to  pay  100  talents  'There  can  he  no  doubt  that  at  this 
later  period  the  ascendency  of  Argos  over  the  members  of  her  primi- 
tive confederacy  had  become  practically  inoperative;  but  the  tenor 
of  the  cases  mentioned  shows  that  her  claims  were  revivals  of 
bygone  privileges,  which  had  once  been  effective  and  valuable. 

How  valuable  the  privileges  of  Argos  were,  before  the  great  rise 
of  the  Spartan  power — how  important  an  ascendancy  they  conferred 
in  the  hands  of  an  energetic  man,  and  how  easily  they  admitted  of 
being  used  in  furtherance  of  ambitious  views — is  shown  by  tlie 
remarkable  case  of  Pheidon  the  Temenid.  The  few  facts  which  we 
learn  respecting  this  prince  exhibit  to  us,  for  the  first  time,  something 
like  a  real  position  of  parties  in  .the  Peloponnesus,  wherein  the 
actual  conflict  of  living,  historical  men  and  cities  comes  out  in  toler- 
able distinctness. 

Pheidon  was  designated  by  Ephorus  as  the  tenth,  and  by  Tlieo- 
pompus  as  the  sixth  in  lineal  descent  from  Temenus.  Respecting 
the  date  of  his  existence,  opinions  the  most  discrepant  and  irrecon- 
cilable hnve  been  delivered;  but  there  seems  good  reason  for  refer- 
ring him  to  the  period  a  little  before  and  a  little  after  the  8th  Olym- 
piad— between  770  B.C.  and  730  B.C.  Of  the  preceding  kings  of 
Argos  we  hear  little ;  one  of  them,  Eratus,  is  said  to  have  expelled 
the  Dryopian  inhabitants  of  Asine  from  their  town  on  the  Argolic 
peninsula,  in  consequence  of  their  having  co-operated  with  tlie 
Spartan  king  Nikander  when  he  invaded  the  Argeian  territory, 
seemingly  during  the  generation  preceding  Pheidon;  there  is  another, 
Damokratidas,  whose  date  cannot  be  positively  determined,  but  he 
appears  rather  as  subsequent  than  as  anterior  to  Pheidon.  We  are 
informed,  however,  that  these  anterior  kings,  even  beginning  witli 
Medon,  the  grandson  of  Temenus,  had  been  forced  to  submit  to  great 
abridgment  of  their  power  and  privileges,  and  that  a  form  of 
government  substantially  popular,  though  nominally  regal,  had  been 
established.  Pheidon,  breaking  through  the  limits  imposed,  made 
himself  despot  of  ArgoS.  He  then  re-established  the  power  of  Argos 
over  all  the  cities  of  her  confederacy,  which  had  l)efore  been  so 
nearly  dissolved  as  to  leave  all  the  members  practically  independent. 
Next,  he  is  said  to  have  acquired  dominion  over  Corinth,  and  lo 
have  endeavored  to  assure  it  by  treacherously  entrapping  1000  of  her 
warlike  citizens;  but  his  artifice  was  divulged  and  frustrated  by 
Abron,  one  of  his  confidential  friends.  He  is  farther  reported 
to  have  aimed  at  extending  his  sway  over  the  greaterpart  of 
Peloponnesus  —  laying  claim,  as  the  descendant  of  Herakle3 
through  the  eldest  son  of  Hyllus,  to  all  the  cities  which  that  rest- 
less and  irresistible  hero  had  ever  taken.     According  to  Grecian 
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ideas,  this  legendary  title  was  always  seriously  construed  and  often 
admitted  as  conclusive;  though  of  course,  where  there  were  strong 
opposing  interests,  reasons  would  be  found  to  elude  it.  Pheidon 
Would  have  the  same  ground  of  right  as  that  which,  250  years  afterr 
ward,  determined  the  Herakleid  Dorieus,  brother  of  KleomlBnes,king 
of  Sparfa,  to  acquire  for  himself  the  territoiy  near  Mount  Eryx  in 
Sicily,  because  his  progenitor  Herakles  had  conquered  it  before  him. 
So  numerous,  however,  w^re  the  legends  respecting  the  conquests  of 
Herakles,  that  the  claim  of  Pheidon  must  have  covered  the  greater 
part  of  Peloponnesus,  except  Sparta  and  the  plain  of  Messene,  which 
were  already  in  the  hands  of  Herakleids. 

Nor  was  the  ambition  of  Pheidon  satisfied  even  with  these  large 
pretensions,  tie  farther  claimed  the  right  of  presiding  at  the  cele- 
bration of  those  religious  gMnes  or  Agones  which  had  been  instituted 
by  Herakles — and  among  these  was  numbered  the  Olympic  Agon, 
then,  however,  enjoying  but  a  slender  fraction  of  the  luster  which 
afterward  came  to  attach  to  it.  The  presidency  of  any  of  the  more 
celebrated  festivals  current  throughout  Greece  was  a  privilege 
immensely  prized.  It  was  at  once  dignified  and  lucrative,  and  the 
course  of  our  history  will  present  more  than  one  example  in  which 
blood  was  shed  to  determine  what  state  should  enjoy  it.  Pheidon 
inarched  to  Olympia,  at  the  epoch  of  the  8th  recorded  Olympiad,  or 
747  B.C. ;  on  the  occasion  of  whifch  event  we  are  made  acquainted 
with  the  real  state  of  parties  in  the  peninsula. 

The  plain  of  Olympia— now  ennobled  only  by  immortal  recollec- 
tions, but  once  crowded  with  all  the  decorations*  of  religion  and  art, 
and  forming  for  many  centuries  the  brightest  center  of  attraction 
known  in  the  ancient  world — was  situated  on  the  river  Alpheius  in 
the  territory  called  the  Pisatid,  hard  by  the  borders  of  Arcadia.  At 
what  time  its  agonistic  festival,  recurring  every  fourth  year  at  the 
first  full  moon  after  the  summer  solstice,  first  began  or  first 
acquired  its  character  of  special  sanctity,  we  have  no  means  of  deter- 
mining. As  with  so  many  of  the  native  waters  of  Greece— we  follow 
the  stream  upward  to  a  certain  point,  but  the  fountain-head  and 
the  earlier  flow  of  history  are  buried  under  mountains  of  unsearch- 
able legend.  The  first  celebration  of  the  Olympic  contests  was 
ascribed  by  Grecian  legendary  faith  to  Herakles — and  the  site  of  the 
place,  in  the  middle  of  the  Pisatid  with  its  eight  small  towuships,  is 
quite  sufficient  to  prove  that  the  inhabitants  of  that  little  terri- 
tory were  warranted  in  describing  themselves  as  the  original  adminis- 
trators of  the  ceremony.  But  this  state  of  things  seems  to  have 
been  altered  by  the  ^tolian  settlement  in  Elis,  which  is  represented 
as  having  been  conducted  by  Oxylus  and  identified  with  the  return 
of  the  Herakleids.  The  iEtolo-E^eians,  bordering  upon  the  Pisatid  to 
the  north,  employed  their  superior  power  in  subduing  their  weaker 
neighbors,  who  thus  lost  their  autonomy  and  became  annexed  to  the 
territory  of  Elis.    It  was  the  general  rule  tliroughout  Greece  that  a 
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victorious  state  undertook  to  perform  the  current  services  of  the 
conquered  people  toward  the  gods — such  services  being  conceived  as 
attaching  to  the  soil.  Hence  the  celebration  of  the  Olympic  games 
became  numbered  among  the  incumbencies  of  Elis,  just  in  the  same 
way  as  the  worship  of  the  Eleusinian  Demeter,  when  \Eleusis  lost  its 
autonomy,  was  included  among  the  religious  obligations  of  Athens. 
The  Pisatans,  however;  never  .willingly  acquiesced  in  this  absorbtion 
of  what  had  once  been  their  separate  privilege.  They  long  main- 
tained their  conviction  that  the  celebration  of  the  games  was  their 
right,  and  strove  on  several  occasions  to  regain  it.  Of  those  ocoasions 
the  earliest,  so  far  as  we  hear,  Was  connected  with  the  intervention 
of  Pheidon.  It  was  at  their  invitation  that  the  kin^  of  Argos  went 
to  Olympia  and  celebrated  the  games  liimself,  in  conjunction  with  the 
Pisatans,  as  the  lineal  successor  of  Herakles;  while  the  Elians, 
being  thus  forcibly  dispossessed,  refused  to  include  the  8th  Olympiad 
in  their  register  of  the  victorious  runners.  But  their  humiliation 
did  not  last  long,  for  the  Spartans  took  their  part,  and  the  contest 
ended  in  the  defeat  of  Pheidon.  In  the  next  Olympiad,  the  Eliean 
management  and  the  regular  enrollment  appear  as  before.  The 
Spartans  are  even  said  to  have  confirmed  Elis  in  her  possession  both 
of  Pisatis  and  Triphylia. 

Unfortunately  these  scanty  particulars  are  all  which  we  learn 
respecting  the  armed  conflict  at  the  8th  Olympiad,  in  which  the 
religious  and  the  political  grounds  of  quurrel  are  so  intimately  blended 
— as  we  shall  find  to  be  often  the  case  in  Grecian  history.  But  there 
is  oue  act  of  Pheidon  yet  more  memorable,  of  which  also  nothing 
beyond  a  meager  notice  has  come  down  to  us.  He  first  coined  both 
copper  and  silver  money  in  ^Egina,  and  first  established  a  scale  of 
weights  and  measures,  which  through  his  influence  became  adopted 
throughout  Peloponnesus,  and  acquired  ultimately  footing  both  in 
all  the  Dorian  states,  and  in  Bceotia,  Thessaly,  northern  Hcllns 
generally,  and  Macedonia-Sunder  the  name  of  the  JEginsean  scale. 
There  arose  subsequently  another  rival  scale  in  Greece,  called  the 
Euboic,  differing  considerably  from  the  ^ginsean.  We  do  not 
know  at  what  time  the  Euboic  came  in,  but  it  was  employed  both  at 
Athens  and  in  the  Ionic  cities  generally,  as  w^U  as  in  Eulxea — being 
modified  at  Athens,  so  far  as  money  was  concerned,  by  Solon's  de- 
basement of  the  coinage. 

The  copious  and  valuable  information  contained  in  M.  Boeckh*8 
recent  publication  on  metrologv  has  thrown  new  light  upon  these 
monetary  and  statical  scales.  He  has  shown  that  both  the  jEginsean 
and  the  Euboic  scales — the  former  standing  to  the  latter  in  the  pro- 
portion of  6  to  5 — had  contemporaneous  currency  in  different  parts  of 
the  Persian  empire;  the  divisions  and  denominations  of  the  scale 
being  the  same  in  both — 100  drachmee  to  a  mina,  and  sixty  minse  to  a 
talent.  The  Babylonian  talent,  mina,  and  drachma  are  identical  with 
the  .^^inaeau;  the  word  mina  is  of  Asiatic  origin;  and  it  has  now 
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heen  rendered  highljr  probable  that  the  scale  circulated  by  Pheidon 
was  borrowed  immediately  from  the  Phoenicians,  and  by  them  origin- 
ally from  the  Babylonians.  The  Babylonian,  Hebraic,  Phoenician, 
Egyptian,  and  Grecian  scales  of  weight  (which  were  subsequently 
followed  wherever  coined  money  was  hatroduced)  are  found  to  be  so 
nejirly  comformable  as  to  warrant  a  belief  that  they  are  all  deduced 
from  one  common  origin,  and  that  origin  the  Chaldean  priesthood 
of  Babylon.  It  is  to  Pheidon,  and  to  his  position  as  chief  of  the 
'  Argeian  confederacy,  that  the  Greeks  owe  the  first  introduction  of 
the  Babylonian  scale  of  weight,  and  tho  firat  employment  of  coined 
and  stamped  money. 

If  we  maturely  weigh  the  few  but  striking  acts  of  Pheidon  which 
have  been  preserved  to  us,  and  which  there  is  no  reason  to  discredit, 
•we  shall  find  ourselves  introduced  to  an  early  historical  state  of 
Peloponnesus  very  different  from  that  to  which  another  century  will 
bring  us.  That  Argos,  with  the  federative  cities  attached  to  her,  . 
was  at  this  early  time  decidedly  the  commanding  power  in  that 
peninsula,  is  sufficiently  shown  by  the  establishment  and  reception 
of  the  Plieidoniaii  weights,  measures,  and  monetary  system — while 
the  other  incidents  mentioned  completely  harmonize  with  the  same 
ideau  Against  the  oppression  of  Elis,  the  Pisatans  invoked  Pheidon 
— partly  as  exercising  a  primacy  in  Peloponnesus,  just  as  the  inhab- 
itants of  Lepreum  m  Triphyha,  three  centuries  afterward,  called 
in  the  aid  of  Sparta  for  the  same  object,  at  a  time  when  Sparta 
possessed  the  headship — and  partly  as  the  lineal  representative  of 
Herakles,  who  had  founded  those  games  from  the  management  of 
which  they  had  been  unjustly  extruded.  On  the  other  hand,  Sparta 
appears  as  a  second-rate  power.  The  ^ginaean  scale  of  weight  and 
measure  was  adopted  there  as  elsewhere — the  Messenian  Dorians 
were  still  equal  and  independent — and  we  find  Sparta  interfering  to 
assist  Elis  by  virtue  of  an  obligation  growing  (so  the  legend  repre- 
sents it)  out  of  the  common  -^tolo-Dorian  immigration ;  not  at  all 
from  any  acknowledged  primacy,  such  as  we  shall  see  her  enjoying 
hereafter.  The  first  coinage  of  copper  and  silver  money  is  a  capital 
event  in  Grecian  history,  and  must  be  held  to  imply  considerable 
commerce  as  well  as  those  extensive  views  which  belong  only  to  a  con- 
spicuous and  leading  position.  The  ambition  of  Pheidon  to  resume 
all  the  acquisitions  made  by  his  ancestor  Herakles  suggests  the  same 
large  estimate  of  his  actual  power.  He  is  characterized  as  a  despot, 
and  even  as  the  most  insolent  of  all  despots:  how  far  he  deserved 
such  a  reputation  we  have  no  means  of  judging.  We'  may  remark, 
however,  that  he  lived  before  the  age  of  despots  or  tyrants,  properly 
so  called,  and  before  the  Herakleid  lineage  had  yet  lost  its  primary 
half-political,  half-religious  character.  Moreover,  the  later  historians 
bnve  invested  his  actions  with  a  color  of  exorbitant  aggression,  by 
applying  them  to  a  state  of  things  which  belonged  to  their  time,  and 
not  to  his;    Thus  Ephorus  represents  him  as  having  deprived  the 
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LacedsemoniaDS  of  the  headship  of  Peloponnesus,  which  they 
possessed  until  long  after  him — and  also  as  setting  at  nought 
sworn  inviolability  of  the  territory  of  the  Eleians.  enjoyed  by 
latter  as  celebrators  of  the  Olympic  games;  whereas  the  Agonothesi^ 
or  right  of  superintendence* claimed  by  Elis,  had  not  at  tliat  tim 
acquired  the  sanction  of  prescription — while  the  conquest  of  Pisa  by 
the  Eleians  themselves  had  proved  that  this  sacred  function  did  not 
protect  the  territory  of  a  weaker  people. 

How  Pheidon  fell,  and  how  tlie  Ai^eians  lost  that  supremacy 
which  they  once  evidently  possessed,  we  have  no  positive  details  to 
inform  us;  with  respect  to  the  latter  points,  however,  we  can  discern 
a  sufficient  explanation.      The  Argeians  stood  predominant  as  an 
entire  and  unanimous  confederacy,  which  required  a  vigorous  Skod 
able  hand  to  render  its  internal  organization  effective  or  its  asceai- 
dency  respected  without.      No  such  leader  afterward  appear^  at 
Argos,  the  whole  history  of  ^hich  city  is  destitute  of  eminent  indi- 
vidual^: her  line  of  kings  continued  at  least  down  to  the  Persian 
war,  but  seemingly  with  only  titular  functions,  for  the  government  bad 
long  been  decidedly  popular.    The  statements  which  represent  tibe 
government  as  popular  anterior  to  the  time  of  Pheidon  appear  ma- 
worthy  of  trust.    That  prince  is  rather  to  be  taken  as  wielding  the 
old,  undiminished  prerogatives  of  the  Herakleid  kings,  but  wielding 
them  with  unusual  effect— enforcing  relaxed  privileges,  and  appeal- 
ing to  the  old  heroic  sentiment  in  reference  to  Herakles,  rather 
than  revolutionizing  the  existing  relations  either  of  Argos  or  of 
Peloponnesus.    It  was,  in  fact,  the  ^eat  and  steady  growth  of  Spaitl, 
for  three  centuries  after  the  Lykurgean  institutions,  which  operated 
as  a  cause  of  subversion  to  the  previous  order  of  command  and 
obedience  in  Greece. 

The  assertion  made  by  Herodotus— that  in  earlier  times  the  whole 
eastern  coast  of  Laconia,  as  far  as  Cape  Halea,  including  the  island 
of  Kythera  and  several  other  islands,  had  belonged  to  Argofr— is 
referred  by  O.  Mliller  to  about  the  50th  Olympiad,  or  580  B.c.  Per- 
haps it  had  ceased  to  be  true  at  that  period;  but  that  it  was  true  in 
the  age  of  Pheidon,  there  seem  good  grounds  for  believing.  What 
is  probably  meant  is  that  the  Dorian  towns  on  this  coast,  Prasise, 
Zarex,  Epidaurus  Limera,  and  Boese,  were  once  autonomous,  and 
members  of  the  Argeian  confederacy;  a  fact  highly  probable,  on 

I  independent  evidence,  with  respect  to  Epidaurus  Limera,  inasmuch 
as  that  town  was  a  settlement  ifrom  Epidaurus  in  the  Argolic  penin- 
sula: and  Boese,  too,  had  its  own  oekist  and  eponymus,  the  HerakleW 

'Bceus,  no  way  connected  with  Sparta — perhaps  derived  from  the 
same  source  as  the  name  of  the  town  Boeon  in  Doris.  The  Argeian 
confederated  towns  would  thus  comprehend  the  whole  coast  or  the 
Argolic  and  Saronic  gulfs,  from  Kythera  as  far  as  ^gina,  besides 
other  islands  which  we  do  not  know :  uEgina  had  received  a  colooj^ 
of  Dorians  from  Argos  and  Epidaurus,  upon  which  latter  town  it 
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iDnlinued  for  some  time  in  a  state  of  dependence.  It  will  at  once 
%  seeu  that  this  extent  of  coast  implies  a  considerable  degree  of  com- 
Iserce  and  maritime  activity.  We  have  besides  to  consider  the 
muge  of  Doric  colonies  in  the  soutliern  islands  of  the  ^gean  and  in 
^  south-western  corner  of  Asia  Minor — Krete,  Kos,  Rhodes  (with 
Its  three  distinct  cities),  Halikarnassus.  Knidns,  Myndns,  Nisyrus, 
Syme,  Karputhus,  Ealydna,  etc.  Of  the  Doric  establishments  here 
Darned,  several  are  connected  (as  has  l)een  before  stated)  with  the 
git»at  emigration  of  the  Temenid  Althsemenes  from  Argos:  but  what 
ve  particularly  observe  is  that  they  are  often  referred  as  colonies 
promiscuously  to  Argos,  Troezen,  Epidaurus — more  frequently,  how- 
ever, as  it  seems,  to  Argos.  All  these  settlements  are  doubtless  older 
&^  Pheidon,  and  we  may  conceive  them  as  proceeding  conjointly 
Imm  the  allied  Dorian  towns  in  the  Argolic  peninsula,  at  a  time 
"vhen  they  were  more  in  the  habit  of  united  action  than  they  after- 
ward became :  a  captain  of  emigrants  selected  from  the  line  of 
Herakles  and  Temenus  was  suitable  to  the  feelings  of  all  of  them. 
We  may  thus  look  back  to  a  period,' at  the  very  beginning  of  the 
Olympiads,  when  the  maritime  Dorians  on  the  east  of  Peloponnesus 
maintained  a  considerable  intercourse  and  commerce  not  only  among 
i^^mselves,  but  also  with  their  settlements  on  the  Aplastic  coast  and 
irtinds.  That  the  Argolic  peninsula  formed  an  early  center  for 
maritime  rendezvous,  we  may  farther  infer  from  the  very  ancient 
Amphiktyony  of  the  seven  cities  (Hermione,  Epidaurus,  ^gina, 
Athens,  Prasiae,  Nauplia,  and  the  Minyeian  Orchomenus),  on  the  holy 
i^and  of  Kalauria,  off  the  harbor  of  'troezen. 

The  view  here  given  of  the  early  ascendency  of  Argos,  as  the  head 
of  the  Peloponnesian  Dorians  and  the  metropolis  of  the  Asiatic 
Dorians,  enables  us  to  understand  the  capital  innovation  of  Pheidon 
—the  first  coinage,  and  the  first  determinate  scale  of  weight  and 
measure  known  in  Greece.  Of  the  value  of  such  improvements,  in 
the  history  of  Grecian  civilization,  it  is  superfluous  to  speak,  espe- 
cially when  we  recollect  that  the  Hellenic  states,  having  no  political 
imity,  were  only  held  together  by  the  aggregate  of  spontaneous  uni- 
formities, in  language,  religion,  sympathies,  recreations,  and  general 
habits.  We  see  both  how  Pheidon  came  to  contract  the  wish,  and 
liow  he  acquired  the  power,  to  introduce  throughout  so  much  of  the 
Grecian  world  a  uniform  scale.  We  also  see  that  the  Asiatic  Dorians 
'  form  the  link  between  him  and  Phoenicia,  from  whence  the  scale  was 
derived,  just  as  the  Euboic  scale  came,  in  all  probability,  through  the 
Ionic  cities  in  Asia,  from  Lydia.  It  is  asserted  by  Ephorus,  and 
admitted  even  by  the  ablest  modem  critics,  that  Pheidon  first  coined 
money  **  in  ^gina:"  other  authors  (erroneously  believing  that  his 
scale  was  the  Euboic  scale)  alleged  that  his  coinage  had  been  carried 
on  ^'  in  a  place  of  Aigos  called  Euboea.  '*  Now  both  these  statements 
iqypear  highly  improbable,  and  both  are  traceable  to  the  same  mis- 
take—of supposing  that  the  title,  by  which  the  scale  had  come  to  be 
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commonly  known  must  necessarily  be  derived  from  the  place  In 
which  the  coinage  had  been  struck.  There  is  every  reason  to  cos- 
elude  that  what  Pheidon  did  was  done  in  Argos,  and  nowhere  else: 
his  coinage  and  scale  were  the  earliest  known  in  Greece,  and  seem 
to  have  been  known  by  his  own  name,  **  the  Pheidonian  measures." 
under  which  designation  they  wei*e  described  by  Aristotle  in  his 
account  of  the  constitution  of  Argos.  They  probably  did  not  come 
to  bear  tlie  specific  epitbet  of  jEginoBan  until  there  was  another  scale 
in  vogue,  the  Euhvic,  from  wjiich  to  distinguish  them;  and  both  the 
epithets  were  probably  derived,  not  from  the  place  where  tlie 
scale  first  originated  but  from  the  people  whose  commercial  activity 
tended  to  make  them  most  generally  known — in  the  one  case,  the 
^ginetans;  in  the  other  case  the  inhabitants  of  Chalkis  and  Eretria. 
I  think,  therefore,  that  we  are  to  look  upon  the  Pheidonian  measures 
as  emanating  from  Argos,  and  as  having  no  greater  ccmnection, 
originally,  with  ^gina  than  with  any  other  city  dependent  upoa 
Argos. 

There  is,  moreover,  another  point  which  deserves  notice.  What 
was  known  by  the  name  of  the  ^giusean  scale,  as  contrasted  with 
and  standing  in  a  definite  ratio  (6  to"5)  with  the  Euboic  scale,  related 
only  to  weight  and  money,  so  far  as  our  knowledge  extends:  we 
have  no  evidence  to  show  that  the  same  ratio  extended  either  to 
measures  of  length  or  measures  of  capacitv.  But  there  seems  ground 
for  believing  that  the  Pheidonian  regulations,  taken  in  their  full 
comprehension,  embraced  measures  of  capacity  as  well  as  weigfale: 
Pheidon,  at  the  same  time  when  he  determined  the  talent,  mina,  and 
drachm,  seems  also  to  have  fixed  the  dry  and  liquid  measures-^-tlie 
medimnus  and  metretes,  with  their  parts  and  multiples:  and  there 
existed  Pheidonian  measures  of  capacity,  though  not  of  length,  to 
far  as  we  know.  The  ^ginasan  scale  may  thus  have  comprisea  only 
a  portion  of  what  was  established  by  Pheidon,  namely  that  which 
related  to  weight  and  money. 


CHAPTER  V. 

J£T0L0-D0ItIAN  IMMIGRATION  INTO  PELOPONNESUS— ELIS,  LACONIA, 
AND    ME8SENIA. 

It  has  already  been  stated  that  the  territory  properly  called  Elis. 
apart  from  the  enlargement  which  it  acquired  byconqjuest,  included 
the  westernmost  land  in  Peloponnesus,  south  of  Achaia,  and  west  of 
Mount  Pholoe  and  Olenus  in  Arcadia — but  not  extending  so  far 
southward  as  the  river  Alpheius,  the  course  of  which  lay  along  the 
southern  portion  of  Pisatis  and  on  the  borders  of  Triphylia.    This 
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'territory,  which  appears  in  the  Odyssey  as  "the  divine  Elis,  where 
the  Epeians  hold  sway,"  is  in  the  historical  times  occupied  by  a 
populution  of  ^tolian  origin.  The  connection  of  race  between  the 
historical  Eleians  and  the  liistorical  ^tolians  was  recognized  by  both 
parties,  nor  is  there  any  ground  for  disputing  it. 

That  JStolian  invaders  or  immigrants  into  Elis  would  cross  from 
Naupaktus  or  some  neigliboring  point  in  the  Corinthian  gulf,  is  iu 
the  natural  course  of  thin<^s — and  such  is  the  course  which  Oxylus, 
the  conductor  of  the  invasicm,  is  represented  by  the  Herakleid  legend 
as  taking.  That  legend  (as  has  been  already  recounted)  introduces 
Oxylus  as  the  guide  of  the  three  Herakleid  brothers— Temenus,  Kres^ 
{Pontes,  and  Aristodemus — and  as  stipulating  with  them  that  in  the 
new  distribution  about  to  take  place  of  Peloponnesus,  he  shall  be 
allowed  to  possess  the  Eleian  territory,  coupled  with  many  holy 
privileges  as  to  the  celebration  of  the  Olympic  games. 

In  the  preceding  chapter  I  have  endeavored  to  show  that  the 
settlements  of  the  Dorians  in  and  near  the  Argolic  peninsula,  so  far 
as  Uie^  probabilities  of  the  case  enable  us  to  judge,  were  not  accom- 
plished by  any  inroad  in  this  direction.  But  the  localities  occupied 
by  the  Dorians  of  Sparta,  and  by  the  Dorians  of  Stenyklerus  in  the 
territory  called  Messene,  lead  us  to  a  different  conclusion.  The 
easiest  and  most  natural  road  through  which  immigrants  could  roach 
either  of  these  two  spots  is  through  the  Eleian  and  the  Pisatid 
country.  Colonel  Leake  observes  that  the  dn*ect  road  from  the 
Eleian  territory  to  Sparta,  ascending  the  valley  of  the  Alpheius  near 
Olympia  to  the  sources  of  its  branch  the  Theius,  and  from  thence 
descending  the  Eurotas,  affords  the  only  easy  march  toward  that 
very  inaccessible  city  and  both  ancients  and  modems  have  remarked 
the  vicinity  of  the  source  of  tfce  Alpheius  to  that  of  the  Eurotas. 
The  situation  of  Stenyklerus  and  Andania,  the  original  settlements 
of  the  Messenian  Dorians,  adjoining  closely  the  Arcadian  Parrhasii, 
is  only  at  a  short  distance  from  the  course  of  the  Aipheius;  being 
thus  reached  most  easily  by  the  same  route.  Dismissing  the  idea  of  a 
great  collective  Dorian  armament,  powerful  enough  to  grasp  at  once 
the  entire  peninsula — we  may  conceive  two  moderate  detachments  of 
hardy  mountaineers  from  the  cold  regions  in  and  near  Doris,  attach- 
ing themselves  to  the  ^tolians  their  neighbors,  who  were  proceeding 
to  the  invasion  of  Elis,  After  having  aided  the  -^tolians  both  to 
occupy  Elis  and  to  subdue  the  Pisatidf.  these  Dorians  advanced  up 
the  valley  of  the  Alpheius  in  quest  of  settlements  for  themselves. 
One  of  these  bodies  ripens  into  the  stately,  stubborn,  and  victorious 
Spartans;  the  other  into  the  short-lived,  trampled,  and  struggling 
Messenians. 

Amid  the  darkness  which  overclouds  these  original  settlements, 
we  seem  to  discern  something  like  special  causes  to  determine  both 
of  them.  With  respect  to  the  Spartan  Dorians,  we  are  told  that  a 
person  named  Philonomus  betrayed  Sparta  to  them,  persuading  the 
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sovereign  in  possession  to  i:etire  with  his  people  into  the  liabitations 
of  tlie  lonians  in  the  north  of  the  peninsula — and  that  he  received  as 
a  recompense  for  this  acceptalile  service  Amyklae  with  the  district 
around  it.  It  is  farther  stated — and  this  important  fact  there  seems  no 
reason  to  doubt— that  Amyltlae,  though  only  twenty  stadia,  or  two 
miles  and  a  half,  distant  from  Spaila,  retained  both  its  independence 
and  its  Achaean  inhabitants  long  after  the  Dorian  immigrants  had 
acquired  possession  of  the  latter  place,  and  was  only  taken  by  thera 
under  the  reign  of  Teleklus,  one  generation  before  tiie  fii'st  Olympiad. 
Without  presuming  to  flU  up  by  conjecture  incurable  gaps  in  the 
statements  of  our  authorities,  we  may  from  hence  reasonablj* 
presume  that  the  Dorians  were  induced  to  invade,  and  enabled  to 
acquire,  Sparta  by  the  invitation  xind  assistance  of  a  party  in  the 
interior  of  the  Country.  Again,  with  respect  to  the  Hesseniaa 
Dorians,  a  different,  but  not  less  effectual  temptation  was  presented 
by  the  alliance  of  the  Arcadians  in  the  south-western  portion  of  that 
central  region  of  Peloponnesus.  Kresphontes,  the  Herakleid  leader,  it 
is  said,  espoused  the  daughter  of  the  Arcadian  king  Kypselus,  which 
procured  for  him  the  support  of  a  powerful  section  of  Arcadia,  His 
settlement  at  Stenyklerus  was  a  considerable  distance  from  the  sea, 
at  tbe  north-ejvst  corner  of  Messenia,  close  to  the  Arcadian  frontier; 
and  it  will  l)e  seen  hereafter  that  this  Arcadian  alliance  is  a  constant 
and  material  element  in  the  disputes  of  the  Messenian  Dorians  With 
Sparta. 

We  may  thus  trace  a  reasonable  sequence  of  events,  showing  how 
two  bodies  of  Dorians,  having  first  assisted  the  ^lolo-Eleians  to 
conquer  the  Pisatid,  and  thus  finding  themselves  on  the  banks  of 
the  Alpheius,  followed  the  upward  course  of  that  river,  the  one  to 
settle  at  Sparta,  the  other  at  Stenyftlerus.  The  historian  Ephbrus, 
from  whom  our  scanty  fragments  of  information  respecting  these 
early  settlements  are  derived — it  is  important  to  note  that  he  lived 
ir^  the  age  immediately  succeeding  the  first  foundation  of  Messene 
as  a  city,  the  restitution  of  the  long-exiled  Messenians,  and  tho 
amputation  of  the  fertile  western  half  of  Laconia  for  their  benefit, 
by  Epameinondas — imparts  to  these  proceedings  an  immediate  deci- 
siveness of  effect  which  does  not  properly  belong  to  them ;  as  if  the 
Spartans  had  become  at  once  possessed  of  all  Laconia,  and  the  Mes- 
senians of  all  Messenia;  Pausanias,  too,  speaks  as  if  the  Arcadians 
collectively  had  assisted  and  allied  themselves  with  Kresphontes. 
This  is  the  general  spirit  which  pervades  his  account,  though  the 
particular  facts,  in  so  far  as  we  find  any  such,  do  not  always  har- 
monize with  it.  Now  we  are  ignorant  of'  the  pre-existing  divisions 
of  the  country,  either  east  or  west  of  Mount  Taygetus,  at  the  time 
when  the  Dorians  invaded  it.  But  to  treat  the  one  and  the  other 
as  integral  kingdoms,  handed  over  at  once  to  two  Dorian  leaders,  is 
an  illusion  borrowed  from  the  old  legend,  from  the  historicizing 
fancies  of   Ephorus,  and  from  the  fact  that  m  the  wcll-knbwa 
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times  this  whole  territory  came  to  be:  really  united  under  the  Spartan 
power. 

At  what  date  the  Dorian  settlements  at  Sparta  and  Stenyklerus 
were  effected  we  have  no  means  of  determming.  Yet  thtit  there 
existed  between  them  in  the  earliest  times  a  degree  of  fraternity 
which  (lid  not  prevail  between  Lacedaemon  and  Argos^  we  may 
fuh-ly  presume  from  the  common  temple,  with  joint  religious  sacri- 
fices, of  Artemis  Limnatis  (or  Artemis  on  the  Marsh)  erected  on  the 
confines  of  Messenia  and  Laconia.  Our  first  view  of  the  two,  at  all 
approaching  to  distinctness,  seems  to  date  from  a  period  about  half  a 
(ten tun'  earlier  than  the  first  Olympiad  (77ft  B.C.) — al)out  the  reign  of 
kiug  Teleklus  of  the  Eurystheneidor  Agid  line,  and  the  introduction 
of  tlie  Lykurgean  discipline.  Teleklus  stantls  in  the  list  as  the 
eighth  king  dating  from  Eurystlienes.  But  how  many  of  the  seven 
kings  before  him  are  to  be  considered  as  real  persons — or  how  much, 
out  of  the  brief  warlike  expeditions  ascribed  to  tliem,  is  to  be  treated 
as  authentic  history — 1  pretend  not  to  define. 

The  earliest  determinable  event  in  the  internal  history  of  Sparta  is 
the  introduction  of  the  Lykurgean  discipline;  the  earliest  extemnl 
events  are  the  conquest  of  AmykJae,  Pharis.  and  Geronthrse.  effected 
by  kin^  Teleklus,  and  the  first  quarrel  with  the  Messenians,  in  which 
that  prince  was  slain.  When  we  come  to  see  how  deplorably  great 
was  the  confusion  and  ignorance  which  reigned  with  reference  to  a 
matter  so  pre-eminently  important  as  Lykurgus  and  his  legislation, 
we  shall  not  be  iuclineil  to  think  tliat  facts  much  less  important,  and 
belonging  to  an  earlier  epoch,  can  have  been  handed  down  upon 
any  goocT authority.  And  in  like  manner,  when  we  learn  that  Amy- 
klfiB,  Pharis,  and  Oeronthrae  (all  south  of  Sparta,  and  the  first  only 
two  and  a  half  miles  distant  from  that  city)  were  independent  of  the 
Spartans  until  the  reign  of  Teleklus,  we  shall  retjuire  some  decisive 
testimony  before  we  can  believe  that  a  community,  so  small  and  so 
hemmed  in  as  Sparta  must  then  have  been,  had  in  earlier  times 
undertaken  expeditions  against  Helos  on  the  sea-coast,  against. 
Kleitor  on  the  extreme  northern  side  of  Arcadia,  against  the  Kynu- 
rians,  or  against  the  Argelansw  If  Helos  and  Eynuria  were  conquered 
by  these  early  kings,  it  appears  that  they  had  to  be  conquered  a 
second  time  by  kings  succeeding  Teleklus.  It  would  be  more  natural 
that  we  should  hear  when  and  how  tliey  conquered  the  places  nearer 
to  them — Sellasia,  or  Belemina,  the  valley  of  the  (Enus  or  the  upper 
valley  of  the  Eurotas.  But  these  seem  to  be  assumed  as  matters  of 
course;  the  proceedings  ascribed  to  the  early  Spartan  kings  are  such 
only  as  might  beseem  the  palmy  days  when  Sparta  was  undisputed  mis- 
tress of  all  Laconia. 

The  succession  of  Messenian  kings,  beginning  with  Kresphontes, 
the  Herakleid  brother,  and  continuing  from  father  to  son — -^pytus, 
Glaukus,  Isthmius,  Dotadas,  Subotas,  Phintas,  the  last  being  con- 
temporary with  Teleklus— is  still  less  marked  by  incident  than  that 
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of  the  early  Spartan  kings.  It  is  said  that  the  reign  of  Kresphontes 
was  troubled,  and  himself  ultimately  slain,  by  mutinies  among  his 
subjects;  -^pytus,  then  a  youth,  having  escaped  into  Arcadia,  was 
afterward  restored  to  the  throne  by  the  Arcadians,  Spartans,  and 
Argeians.  From  uEpytus  the  Messenian  line  of  kings  are  stated  to 
have  been  4enominated  -^pytids  in  preference  to  Herakleids^which 
affords  another  proof  of  their  intimate  connection  with  the 
Arcadians,  since  -^pytus  was  a  very  ancient  name  in  Arcadian 
heroic  antiquity. 

There  is  considerable  resemblance  between  the  alleged  behavior 
of  Kresphontes  on  first  settling  at  Stenyklerus,  and  that  of  Eurys- 
thenes  and  Prokles  at  Sparta — so  far  as  we  gather  from  statements, 
alike  meager  and  uncertified,  resting  on  the  authority  of  Ephorus. 
Both  are  said  to  have  tried  to  place  the  pre-existing  inhabitants  of 
the  country  on  a  level  with  their  own  Dorian  bands;  both  provoked 
discontents  and  incurred  obloquy,  with  their  contemporaries  as 
well  as  with  posterity,  by  the  attempt;  nor  did  either  permanently 
succeed.  Krosphontes  was  forced  to  concjentrate  all  his  Dorians  ijtt 
Stenyklerus,  while,  after  all  the  discontents  ended  in  his  violent 
death.  And  Agis,  the  son  of  Eurysthenes,  is  said  to  have  reversed 
all  the  liberal  tentatives  of  his  father,  so  as  to  bring  the  whole  of 
Laconia  into  subjection  and  dependence  on  the  Dorians  at  Sparta, 
with  the  single  exception  of  Amyklse.  So  odious  to  the  Spartan 
Dorians  was  the  conduct  of  Eurysthenes  that  they  refused  to 
aknowledge  him  as  their  oekist,  and  confeiTed  that  hohor  upon  AgIs; 
the  two  lines  of  kings  being  called  Agiads  and  Eurypontids,  instead 
of  Eurystheneids  and  Prokleids.  We  see  in  these  statements  the 
same  tone  of  mind  as  that  which  pervades  the  Panathenaic  oration  of 
Isokrates,  the  master  of  Ephorus — the  facts  of  an  unknown  peiiod  so 
colored  as  to  suit  an  ideal  of  haughty  Dorian  exclusiveness. 

Again,  as  Eurysthenes  and  Prokles  appear,  in  the  picture  of  Epho- 
rus, to  carry  their  authority  at  once  over  the  whole  of  Laconia,  so 
too  does  Kresphontes  over  the  whole  of  Messenia — over  the  entire 
south-western  region  of  Peloponnesus,  westward  of  Mount  Taygetus 
and  Cape  Tasnarus,  and  southward  of  the  river  Neda.  He  sends  an 
envoy  to  Pylus  and  Rhium,  the  western  and  southern  portions  of  the 
south-western  promontory  of  Peloponnesus,  treating  the  entire  terri- 
tory as  if  it  were  one  sovereignty,  and  inviting  the  inhabitants  to 
submit  under  equal  laws.  But  it  has  already  b^n  observed  that  this 
supposed  oneness  and  indivisibility  is  not  less  uncertified  in  regard 
to  Messenia  than  in  regard  to  Laconia.  How  large  a  proportion  of 
the  former  territory  these  kings  of  Stenyklerus  may  have  ruled,  we 
have  no  means  of  determining,  but  there  were  certainly  portions  of 
it  which  they  did  not  rule — not  merely  during  the  reign  of  Teleklus 
at  Sparta,  but  still  later,  during  the  first  Messenian  war.  For  not 
only  we  are  informed  that  Teleklus  established  three  townships, 
Poieeesa,  Echeise,  and  Tragium,  near  the  Messenian  gulf  and  ou  uie 
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course  of  the  river  Nedon,  but  we  read  also  a  farther  matter  of  evi- 
dence in  the  roll  of  Olympic  victors.  Every  competitor  for  the  prize 
at  one  of  these  great  festivals  was  always  entered  as  member  of  some 
autonomous  Hellenic  community,  which  constituted  his  title  to 
approach  the  lists:  if  successful,  he  was  proclaimed  with  the  name 
ol  the  community  to  which  he  belonged.  Now,  during  the  first  t<jn 
Olympiads  seven  winners  are  proclaimed  as  Messeniaus;  in  the 
eleventh  Olympiad  we  find  the  name  of  Oxythemis,  Koronajus— 
Oxythemis,  not  of  Koroneia  in  Boeotia,  but  of  Korone  in  the  western 
bend  of  the  Messenian  gulf,  some  miles  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Pamisus,  and  a  considerable  distance  to  the  north  of  the  modern 
Ooron.  Now,  if  Korone  had  then  been  comprehended  in  Messenia, 
Oxythemis  would  have  been  proclaimed  as  a  Messenian,  like  the  seven 
winners  who  preceded  him ;  and  the  fact  of  his  being  proclaimed  as 
a  Koronsean  proves  that  Korone  was  then  an  independent  com- 
munity, not  under  the  dominion  of  the  Dorians  of  Stenyklerus.  It 
seems  clear,  therefore,  that  the  latter  did  not  reign  over  the  whole  ter* 
ritory  commonly  known  as  Messenia.  though  we  are  unable  to  assign 
the  proportion  of  it  whicli  they  actually  possessed. 

The  Olympic  festival,  in  its  origin  doubtless  a  privilege  of  the 
neighboring  Pisatans,  seems  to  have  derived  its  great  and  gradually 
expanding  importance  from  the  .(Etolo-Eleian  settlement  in  Pelopon- 
nesus, combined  with  Uie  Dorians  of  Laconia  and  Messenia.  Lykur- 
gus  of  Sparta  and  Iphitus  of  Elis  are  alleged  to  have  joined  theif 
efforts  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  both  the  sanctityof  the  Olym 
pic  truce  and  the  inviolability  of  the  Eleian  territory.  Hence,  though 
this  tale  is  not  to  be  construed  as  matter  of  fact,  we  may  sec  that  the 
Lacedaemonians  regarded  the  Olympic  games  as  a  portion  of  their 
own  antiquities.  Moreover,  it  is  certain  both  that  the  dignity  of  the 
festival  increased  simultaneously  with  their  ascendency,  and  that 
their  peculiar  fashions  were  very  early  introduced  into  the  practice 
of  the  Olympic  competitors.  Probably  the  three  bands  of  co-operat- 
ing invaders,  ^tolians  and  Spartan  and  Messenian  Dorians,  may 
have  adopted  this  festival  as  a  periodical  renovation  of  mutual  union 
and  fraternity;  from  which  cause  the  games  became  an  attractive 
center  for  the  western  portion  of  Peloponnesus,  before  they  were 
much  frequented  by  people  from  the  eastern,  or  still  more  from  extra- 
Peloponnesian  Hellas.  For  it  cannot  be  altogether  accidental,  when 
we  read  the  names  of  the  first  twelve  proclaimed  Olympic  victors 
(occupying  nearly  half  a  century  from  776  b.c.  downward),  to  find 
that  seven  of  them  are  Messenians,  three  Eleians,  one  from  Dyme  in 
Achaia,  and  one  from  Korone;  while  after  the  twelfth  Olympiad, 
Coiinthians  and  Megarians  and  Epidaurians  begin  to  occur,  later 
still,  extra-Pelojponnesian  victors.  We  may  reasonably  infer  from 
hence  that  the  Olympic  ceremonies  were  at  this  early  period  chiefly 
frequented  by  visitors  and  competitors  from  the  western  regions  of 
Peloponnesus,  and  that  the  affluence  to  them  from  the jpore  distant 
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parts  of  the  Hellenic  world  dkl  not  become  considerable  until  the 
first  Messenian  war  had  closed. 

Having  thus  set  forth  the  conjectures,  to  which  our  very  scanty- 
knowledge  points,  respecting  the  first  establishment  of  the  JStolian 
and  Dorian  settlements  in  Elis,  Laconia,  and  Messenhi,  connected  as 
they  are  with  the  steadily-increasing  dignity  and  frequentation  of  Uie 
Olympic  festival,  I  proceed  in  the  next  chapter  to  that  memorable 
circumstance  which  both  determined  the  character  and  brought  about 
the  political  ascendency,  of  the  Spartans  separately — I  mean  the  laws 
and  discipline  of  Lykurgus. 

Of  the  pre-existing  inhabitants  of  Laconia  and  Messenia,  whom  we 
are  accustomed  to  call  Achseans  and  Pylians,  so  little  is  known,  that 
we  cannot  at  all  measure  the  difference  between  them  and  their 
Dorian  invaders,  either  in  dialect,  in  habits,  or  in  intelligence.  There 
appear  no  traces  of  any  difference  of  dialect  among  the  various  parts 
of  the  population  of  liaconia;  the  Messenian  allies  of  Athens,  in  the 
Peloponnesian  war,  speak  the  same  dialect  as  the  Helots,  and  the 
same  also  as  the  Ambrakiotic  colonists  from  Corinth — all  Doric. 
Nor  are  we  to  suppose  that  the  Doric  dialect  was  at  all  peculiar  to 
the  people  called  Dorians.  As  far  as  can  be  made  out  by  the  evi- 
dence of  inscriptions,  it  seeihis  to  have  been  the  dialect  of  the  Pbo- 
kians,  Delpbians,  Lokrians,  ^tolians,  and  Achseans  of  Phthiotis: 
with  respect  to  the  latter,  the  inscriptions  of  Thaumaki  in  Achsea 
Phthiotis  afford  a  proof  the  more  curious  and  the  more  cogent  of 
native,  dialect,  because  the  Phthiots  were  both  immediate  neighbors 
and  subjects  of  the  Thessalians,  who  spoke  a  variety  of  the  ^plie. 
So  too,  within  Peloponnesus,  we  find  evidences  of  Doric  dialect 
among  the  Achseans  in  the  north  of  Peloponnesus — the  Dryopic 
inhabitants  of  Hermione — and  the  Eleuthero-Lacones,  or  Laconian 
townships  (couipounded  of  Periceki  and  Helots),  emancipated  by  the 
Romans  in  the  second  century  b.g.  Concerning  the  speech  of  that 
population  whom  the  invading  Dorians  found  m  Laconia,  we  have 
no  means  of  judging;  the  presumption  would  rather  be  that  it  did 
not  differ  materially  from  the  Doric.  Thucydides.  designates  the 
Corinthians,  whom  the  invading  Dorians  attacked  from  tht  hill  Soly- 
geius,  as  being  Cohans,  and  Strabo  speaks  both  of  the  Achaeans  as 
an  ^olic  nation  and  of  the  ^olic  dialect  as  having  been  originally 
preponderant  in  Peloponnesus.  But  we  do  not  readily  see  what 
means  of  information  either  of  these  authors  possessed  respecting 
the  speech  of  a  time  which  must  have  been  four  centuries  antmor 
even  to  Thucydides. 

Of  that  which  is  called  the  JGolic  dialect  there  are  three  marked 
and  distinguishable  varieties— -the  Lesbian,  the  Thessalian,  and  the 
Boeotian ;  the  Thessalian  f oi-ming  a  mean  term  between  the  other 
two.  Ahrens  has  shown  that  the  ancient  grammatical  critics  are' 
accustomed  to  afftrm  peculiarities,  as  belonging  to  the  ^olic  dialect 
generally,  which  in  truth  belong  only  to  the  Lesbian  variety  of  it,  or . 
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to  the  poems  of  Alkseus  and  Sappbo,  which  these  critics  attentively 
studied.  Lesbian,  .^lolic,  Tbessalian  MoWc,  and  Bceotian  ^olic,  axe 
all  different;  and  if,  abstracting  from  these  differences,  we  confine 
our  attention  to  that  which  is  common  to  all  three,  we  shall  find 
little  to  distinguish  this  abstract  jEolic  from  the  abstract  Doric,  or 
that  which  is  common  to  the  many  varieties  of  the  Doric  dialect. 
These  two  are  sisters,  presenting  both  of  them  more  or  less  the  Latin 
side  of  the  Greek  language,  while  the  relationship  of  either  of  them 
to  the  Attic  and  Ionic  is  more  distant.  Now  it  seems  that  (putting 
aside  Attica)  the  speech  of  all  Greece,  from  Perrhsebia  and  Mount 
Olympus  to  Cape  Malea  and  Cape  Akritas,  consisted  of  different 
varieties  either  of  the  Doric  or  of  tlie  u(Eolic  dialect;  this  being  true 
(as  far  as  we  are  able  to  judge)  not  less  of  the  aboriginal  Arcadians 
than  of  the  rest.  The  Laconiau  dialect  contained  more  specialties  of 
its  own,  and  approached  nearer  to  the  JEolic,  and  to  the  Eleian,  than 
any  other  variety  of  the  Dorian :  it  stands  at  the  extreme  of  what  has 
been  classified  as  the  strict  Dorian — that  is,  the  farthest  removed 
from  Ionic  and  Attic.  The  Kretan  towns  manifest  also  a  strict  Dor- 
ism;  as  well  as  the  Lacedaemonian  colony  of  Tarentum,  and  seem- 
ingly most  of  the  Italiotic  Greeks,  though  some  of  them  are  called 
Achaean  colonies.  Most  of  the  other  varieties  of  the  Doric  dialect 
(Phokian,  Lokrian,  Delphian,  Achaean  of  Phthiotis)  exhibit  a  form 
departing  less  widely  from  the  Ionic  and  Attic:  Argos  and  the  towns 
In  the  Argolic  peninsula  seem  to  form  a  stepping-stone  between  the 
two. 

These  positions  represent  all  our  scanty  information  respecting 
those  varieties  of  Grecian  speech  which  are  not  known  to  us  by 
written  works.  The  little  presumption  which  can  be  raised  upon 
them  favors  the  belief  that  the  Dorian  invaders  of  Laconia  and 
Messenia  found  there  a  dialect  little  different  from  that  which  they 
brought  with  them — a  conclusion  which  it  is  the  more  necessary  to 
state  distinctly,  since  the  work  of  O.  Mailer  has  caused  an  exaggerated 
estimate  to  be  formed  of  the  distinctive  peculiarities  whereby  Dorism 
was  parted  off  from  the  rest  of  Uellas. 


CHAPTER  VL 

LAWS  AND  DISCIPLINE  OF  LYKURGU8  AT  SPARTA. 

Plutarch  begins  his  biography  of  Lykurgus  with  the  following 
ominous  words: 

*  "Concerning  the  lawgiver  Lykurgus  we  can  assert  absolutely 
nothing  which  is  not  controverted:  there  are  different  stories  in  respect 
to  his  birth,  his  travels,  his  death,  and  also  his  mode  of  proceeding, 
political  as  well  as  legislative:  least  of  all  is  the  time  in  which  h^ 
lived  agreed  upon." 
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And  this  exordium  is  but  too  well  borne  out  bj  the  unsatisfactorv 
nature  of  the  accounts  which  we  read,  not  only  in  Plutarcli  himself, 
but  in  those  other  authors  out  of  whom  we  are  obliged  to  niake  up 
our  idea  of  the  memorable  Lykurgean  system.  If  we  examine  the 
sources  from  which  Plutarch's  life  of  Lykurgus  is  deduced,  it  will 
appear  that — excepting  tlie  poets  Alkman,  Tyrtseus,  and  Simouides, 
from  whom  he  has  borrowed  less  than  we  could  have  wished — he  lisis 
no  authorities  older  than  Xenophon  and  Plato:  Aristotle  is  cited 
several  limes,  and  is  unquestionably  the  best  of  his  witnesses,  but  the 
greater  number  of  them  belong  lo  the  century  subsequent  to  that 
philosopher.  Neither  Herodotus  nor  Ephorusis  named,  though  the 
former  furnishes  some  brief  but  inleresting  particulars— and  the 
latter  also  (as  far  as  we  can  judge  from  the  fragments  remaining) 
entered  at  large  into  the  proceedings  of  the  Spartan  lawgiver. 

Lykurgus  is  described  by  Herodotus  as  uncle  and  guardian  to  king 
Labotas,  of  the  Eurystheneid  or  Agid  line  of  Spartan  kings;  and  |,his 
would  place  him,  according  to  the  received  chronologv.  about  2^ 
years  before  the  first  reconied  Olympiad  (about  b.c.  996).  All  the 
other  accounts,  on  the  contrary,  seem  to  represent  him  as  a  younger 
brother,  belonging  to  the  other  or  Prokleid  line  of  Spartan  kin^, 
though  they  do  not  perfectly  agree  respecting  his  parentage.  While 
Simonides  stated  him  to  be  the  son  of  Prytanis,Dientychidas  described 
him  as  grandson  of  Prytanis,  son  of  Eunomus,  brother  of  Polydektes, 
and  uncle  as  well  as  guardian  to  Charilaus— rthus  making  him  eleventh 
in  descent  from  Herakles.  This  latter  account  was  adopted  by  Aris- 
totle, coinciding,  according  to  the  received  chronology,  with  the  date 
of  Iphitus  the  Eleian,  and  the  first  celebration  of  the  Olympic  sames 
by  Lykurgus  and  Iphitus  conjointly,  which  Aristotle  accepted  as,a 
fact.  Lykurgus,  on  the  hypothesis  here  mentioned,  would  stand 
about  B.C.  880,  a  century  belore  the  recorded  Olympiads.  Eratos- 
thenes and  ApollodoruS  placed  him  •*not  a  few  years  earlier  than 
the  first  Olympiad."  If  they  meant  hereby  the  epoch  commonly 
assigned  as  the  Olympiad  of  Iphitus,  their  date  w  oula  coincide  pretty 
nearly  with  that  of  Herodotus;  if,  on  the  other  hand,  they  meant  t^ie 
first  recorded  Olympiad  (B.C.  776),  they  would  be  found  not  much 
removed  from  the  opinion  of  Aristotle.  An  unequivocal  proof  of  the 
inextricable  confusion  in  ancient  times  respectinnr  the  epoch  of  the 
great  Spartan  lawgiver  is  indirectly  afforded  by  Timaeus,  who  sup- 
posed that  there  had  existed  two  persons  named  Ljkurgus,  and  that 
the  acts  of  both  had  been  ascribed  to  one.  It  is  plain  from  hence  that 
there  was  no  centainty  attainable,  even  in  the  third  century  befoi*e 
the  Christain  era,  respecting  the  date  or  parentage  of  Lykurgus. 

Thucydides,  without  mentioning  the  name  of  Lykurgus,  hi  forms 
us  that  it  was  "400  years  and  somewhat  more"  anterior  to  the  close  of 
the  Peloponnesian  war,  when  the  Spartans  emerged  from  their  previoys 
state  of  desperate  internal  disorder,  and  entered  upon  "  iheir  present 
polity."     We  may  fairly  presiime  that  this  alliides  to  the  Lykurgean 
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discipline  and  constitution,  which  Thiicydides  must  thus  have  con- 
ceived as  introduced  about  B.C.  830-830 — coinciding  with  something 
near  the  commencement  of  the  reign  of  king  Teleklus.  In  so  far  as 
it  is  possible  to  form  an  opinion,  amid  evidence  at  once  so  scanty 
and  so  discordant,  I  incline  to  adopt  the  opinion  of  Thucydides  as  to 
the  time  at  which  tlie  Lykurgean  constitution  was  introduced  at 
Sparta.  The  state  of  •'  eunomy"  and  good  order  which  that  consti- 
tution brought  about — combined  with  the  healing  of  great  previous 
internal  sedition,  whicli  had  tended  much  to  enfeeble  them — is  repre- 
:  seiited  (and  with  great  plausibility)  as  the  grand  cause  of  the  vietori- 
i  OU3  career  beginning  with  king  Teleklus,  the  conqueror  of  Amyklae, 
Pharis,  and  Qeronthrse.  Therefore  it  would  seem,  in  the  absence  of 
better  evidence,  that  a  date,  connecting  the  fresh  stimulus  of  the  new 
discipline  with  the  reign  of  Teleklus,  is  more  probable  than  any 
epjch  either  later  or  earlier. 

O.  Mailer,  after  glancing  at  the  strange  and  improbable  circum- 
stances handed  down  to  us  respecting  Lykurgus,  observes  **that  we 
have  absolutety  no  account  of  him  as  an  individual  person."  This 
remark  is  perfectly  just;  but  another  remark  made  by  the  same  dis- 
tinguished author,  respecting  the  Lykurgean  system  of  laws,  appears 
to  me  erroneous — and  requires  more  especially  to  be  noticed, 
inasmuch  as  the  corollaries  deduced  from  it  pervade  a  large  portion 
of  his  valuable  history  of  the  Dorians.  He  affirms  that  Ihe  laws  of 
Sparta  were  considered  the  true  Doric  institutions,  and  that  their 
origin  \Vas  identical  with  that  of  the  people :  Sparta  is,  in  his  view, 
the  full  type  of  Dorian  principles,  tendencies,  and  sentiments — and 
is  so  treated  throughout  his  entire  work.  But  such  an  opinion  is  at 
once  gratuitous  (for  the  passage  of  Pindar  cited  in  support  of  it  is 
scarcely  of  any  value)  and  contrary  to  the  Whole  tenor  of  anciente  vi- 
dence.  The  institutions  of  Sparta  were  not  Dorian,  but  peculiar  to 
herself;  distinguishing  her  not  less  from  Argos,  Corinth,  Megara, 
Epidaurus,  Sikyon,  Korkyra,  or  Knidus,  than  from  Athens  or 
Thel)e8.  Krete  was  the  only  other  portion  of  Greece  in  which  there 
prevailed  institutions- in  many  respects  analogous,  yet  still  dissimilar 
m  those  two  attributes  which  form  the  real  mark  and  pinch  of  Spar- 
tan legislation,  viz.,  the  military  discipline  and  the  rigorous  private 
training.  There  were  doubtless  Dorians  in  Krete,  but  we  have  no 
proof  that  these  peculiar  institutions  belonged  to  them  more  than  to 
the  other  inhabitants  of  the  island.  That  the  Spartans  had  an  ofig- 
inal  organization  and  tendencies,  common  to  them  with  the  other 
Dorians,  we  may  readily  conceive;  but  the  Lykurgean  constitution 
impressed  upon  them  a  peculiar  tendency  which  took  them  out  of 
the  general  march,  and  rendered  them  the  least  fit  of  all  states  to  l>e 
cited  as  an  example  of  the  class-attributes  of  Dorism.  One  of  the 
essential  causes,  which  made  the  Spartan  institutions  work  so  impres- 
sively upon  the  Grecian  mind,  was  their  perfect  singularity, 
combined  with  the  conspicuous  ascendency  of  the  state  in  which  they 
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were  manifested;  while  the  Kretan  communities,  even  admitting  their 
partial  resemblance  (which  was  chiefly  in  the  institution  of  the  Sys- 
sitia,  and  was  altogether  more  in  form  than  in  spirit)  to  Sparta,  were 
too  insignificant  to  attract  notice  except  from  speculative  observers. 
It  is  therefore  a  mistake  on  the  part  of  O.  Mttller,  to  treat  Sparta  as 
the  type  and  representative  of  Dorians  generally,  and  very  many  of 
the  positions  advanced  in  his  History  of  the  Dorians  require  to  be 
modified  when  this  mistake  is  pointed  out. 

The  first  capital  fact  to  notice  inspecting  the  institutions  ascribed 
to  Lykurgus,  is  the  very  early  period  at  which  they  had  their  com- 
mencement: it  seems  impossible  to  place  this  period  later  than  835 
B.C.  We  do  not  find,  nor  have  we  a  right  to  expect,  trustworiliy 
liistorv  in  reference  to  events  so  early.  If  we  have  one  foot  on  his- 
torical ground,  inasmuch  as  the  institutions  themselves  are  real — the 
other  foot  still  floats  in  the  unfaithful  region  of  my  the,  when  we 
strive  to  comprehend  the  geherating  causes:  the  mist  yet  prevails 
which  hinders  us  from  distmguishing  between  the  god  and  the  man. 
The  light  in  which  Lykurgus  appeared,  to  an  inlellicent  Greek  of 
the  fifth  century  before  the  Christian  era,  is  so  clearly,  yet  briefly 
depicted,  in  the  following  passage  of  Herodotus,  that  I  cannot  do 
better  than  translate  it: 

*•  In  the  very  early  times,"  Herodotus  observes,  **  the  Spartans  were 
among  themselves  the  most  lawless  of  all  Greeks,  and  unapproach- 
able by  foreigners.  Their  transition  to  good  legal  order  look  place 
in  the  following  manner.  When  Lycurgus,  a  Spartan  of  considera- 
tion, visited  Delphi  to  consult  the  oracle,  the  instant  that  he  entered 
the  sanctuary,  the  Pythian  piiestess  exclaimed : 

"  *  Thou  art  come,  Lycurgus,  to  my  fat  shrine,  beloved  by  Zeus 
and  by  all  the  Olympic  gods.  Is  it  as  god  or  as  man  that  I  am  to 
address  thee  in  the  spirit?  I  hesitate — and  yet,  Lycurgus,  I  incline 
more  to  call  thee  a  god.* " 

(So  spake  the  Pythian  priestess.)  **  Moreover,  in  addition  to  these 
wonls,  some  affirm  that  the  Pythia  revealed  to  him  the  order  of 
things  now  established  among  the  Spartans.  But  the  Lacedcemonians 
themsehen  say,  that  Ljjcurgus.  when  guardian  of  his  nephew  Labotaa 
king  of  the  Spartans,  introduced  these  institutions  out  of  Krete.  No 
sooner  had  he  obtained  this  guardianship  than  he  Changed  all  the 
institutions  into  their  present  form,  and  took  security  against  any 
transgression  of  it.  Next,  he  constituted  the  military  divisions,  the 
Enomoties  and  the  Triakads,  as  well  as  the  Syssitia  or  public  mess: 
he  also,  farther,  appointed  the  ephors  and  the  senate.  By  this  means 
the  Spartans  passed  from  bad  to  good  order:  to  Lj^curgus,  after  his 
death,  they  built  a  temple,  and  they  still  worship  him  reverentially. 
And  as  might  naturally  be  expectea  in  a  productive  soil,  and  with  no 
inconsiderable  numbers  of  men,  they  immediately  took  a  stait  for- 
ward, and  flourished  so  much  that  they  could  not  be  content  to 
remain  tranquil  within  their  own  limits,"  etc. 
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Such  is  our  oldest  statement  (coming  from  Herodotus)  respecting 
Lykurgus,  ascribing  to  him  that  entire  order  of  things  which  the 
writer  witnessed  at  Sparta.  Thucydides  also,  though  not  mention- 
ing Lykurgus,  agrees  in  stating  that  the  system  among  the  LacedsB- 
monians,  as  he  saw  it,  had  been  adopted  by  them  four  centuries 
previous!);, — had  rescued  them  from  the  most  intolerable  disorders, 
and  had  immediately  conducted  them  to  prosperity  and  success. 
Hellunikus,  whose  writings  a  little  preceded  those  of  Herodotus,  not 
only  did  not  (any  more  than  Thucydides)  make  mention  of  Lykur- 
gus, but  can  hardly  be  thought  to  have  attached  any  importance  to 
the  name;  since  he  attributed  the  constitution  of  Sparta  to  the  first 
klu^s,  Eurysthenes  and  Prokles. 

!out  those  later  writers,  from  whom  Plutarch  chiefly  compiled 
his  biography,  profess  to  be  far  better  informed  on  the  subject  of 
Lykurgus,  and  enter  more  into  detail.  His  father,  we  are  told, 
was  assassinated  during  the  preceding  state  of  lawlessness;  his  elder 
brother  Polydektes  died  early,  leaving  a  pregnant  widow,  who  made 
to  Lykurgus  propositions  that  he  should  marry  her  and  become  king. 
But  Lykurgus,  repudiating  the  offer  with  indignation,  awaited  the 
birth  of  his  young  nephew  Charilaus,  ^eld  up  the  child  publicly  in 
the  agora  as  the  future  king  of  Sparta,  and  immediately  relinquished 
the  authority  which  he  hjwl  provisionally  exercised.  However,  the 
widow  and  her  brother  Leonidas  raised  slanderous  accusations 
against  him,  of  designs  menacing  to  the  life  of  the  infant  king — ac- 
cusations which  he  deemed  it  proper  to  obviate  by  a  temporary 
absence.  Accordingly  he  left  Sparta  and  went  to  Krete,  where  he 
studied  the  polity  ana  customs  of  the  different  cities;  next  he  visited 
Ionia  and  Egj^pt,  and  (as  some  authors  affirm)  Libya,  Iberia,  and 
even  India.  While  in  Ionia,  he  is  reported  to  have  obtained  from 
the  descendants  of  Kreophylus  a  copy  of  the  Homeric  poems,  which 
h^d  not  up  to  that  time  become  known  in  Peloponnesus:  there  were 
not  wanting  authors,  indeed,  who  said  that  he  had  conversed  with 
Homer  hiniself. 

Meanwhile  the  young  king  Charilaus  grew  up  and  assumed  the 
scepter,  as  representing  the  Prokleid  or  Eurypontid  family.  But 
the  reins  of  government  had  become  more  relaxed,  and  the  disorders 
worse  than  ever,  when  Lykurgus  returned.  Finding  tliat  the  two 
kings  as  well  as  the  people  were  weary  of  so  disastrous  a  condition, 
he  set  himself  to  the  task  of  .applying  a  corrective,  and  with  this 
view  consulted  the  Delphian  oracle;  from  which  he  received  strong 
assurances  of  the  divine  encouragement,  together  with  one  or  more 
special  injunctions  (the  primitive  Rhetrae  of  the  constitution)  which 
he  brought  with  him  to  Sparta^  He  then  suddenly  presented  him- 
self in  the  agora,  with  thirty  of  the  most  distinguished  Spartans,  all 
in  arms,  as  his  guards  and  partisans.  King  Charilaus,  though  at 
first  terrified,  when  informed  of  the  designs  of  his  uncle,  stood  for 
ward  willingly  to  second  them;   while  the  bulk  of  the  Soartana 
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respectfully  submitted  to  the  venerable  Herakleid  who  came  as 
reformer  and  missionary  from  Delphi.  Such  were  the  steps  by  which 
Lykurgus  acquired  his  ascendency;  we  have  now  to  see  how  he 
employed  it. 

His  first  proceeding,  pursuant  to  the  Rhetra  or  compact  brought 
from  Delphi,  was  to  constitute  the  Spartan  senate,  consisting  of 
twentjr-eight  ancient  men ;  making  an  aggregate  of  thirty  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  two  kings,  who  sat  and  voted  in  it.  With  this  were 
combined  periodical   assemblies   of    the    Spartan  people,   in   the 

?)en  air  between  the  river  Kuakion  ana  the  bridge  Babyka. 
et  no  discussion  was  permitted  in  these  assemblies— their  ninc- 
tions  were  limited  to  the  simple  acceptance  or  rejection  of  that 
which  had  previously  been  determined  in  the  senate.  Such  was  the 
Spartan  political  constitution  as  fixed  by  Lykurgus;  but  a  century 
afterward  (so  Rutarch's  account  runs),  under  the  kings  Polvdonis 
and  Theopompus,  two  important  alterations  were  made.  A  rider 
was  then  attached  to  the  old  Lykur^ean  Rhetra,  by  which  it  was 
provided  that  **  in  case  the  people  decided  crookedly,  the  senate,  with 
the  kings,  should  reverse  their  decisions;"  while  another  change, 
perhaps  intended  as  a  sort  of  compensation  for  this  bridle  on  Uie 
popular  assembly,  introduced  into  the  constitution  a  new  executive 
directory  of  five  men,  called  the  ephors.  This  Board — annually 
chosen,  by  some  capricious  method  the  result  of  which  could  not 
well  be  foreseen,  and  open  to  be  filled  by  every  Spartan  citizen— either 
originallv  received,  or  gradually  drew  to  itself,  functions  so  exten- 
sive and  commanding,  in  regard  to  internal  administration  and 
police,  as  to  limit  the  authority  of  the  kin^s  to  little  more  than  the 
exclusive  command  of  the  military  force.  Herodotus  was  informed 
at  Sparta  that  the  ephors  as  well  as  the  senate  had  been  constitued  by 
Lykurgus;  but  the  authority  of  Aristotle  as  well  as  the  internal  prol> 
ability  of  the  case  sanctions  the  belief  that  they  were  subsequently 
added. 

Taking  the  political  constitution  of  Sparta  ascribed  to  Lykurgjiis, 
it  appears  not  to  have  differed  materially  from  the  rude  organization 
exhibited  in  the  Homeric  poems,  where  we  always  find  a  council  of 
chiefs  or  old  men  and  occasional  meetings  of  a  listening  agora.    It  is 
hard  to  suppose  that  the  Spartan  kings  can  ever  have  governed  with- 
<  out  some  formalities  of  this  sort;  so  that  the  innovation  (if  innova- 
i  tion  there  really  was)  ascribed  to  Lykurgus  must  have  consisted  in 
,  some  new  details  respecting  the  senate  and  the  agora — in  fixing  the 
I  number  thirty,  and  the  life-tenure  of  the  former,  and  the  special  place 
r  of  meeting  of  the  latter  as  well  as  the  extent  of  privilege  which  it  was 
)  to  exercise ;  consecrating  the  whole  by  the  erection  of  the  temples  of 
Zeus  Hellanius  and  Athene  Hellania.     The  view  of  the  subject  pre- 
sented by  Plutarch  as  well  as  by  Plato,  as  if  the  senate  were  an  entire 
novelty,  docs  not  consist  with  the  pictures  of  the  old  epic.    Hence 
we  may  more  naturally  imagine  that  the  Lykurgean  political  con- 
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stitution,  apart  from  the  ephors  who  were  afterward  tacked  to  it, 
presents  only  the  old  features  of  the  hemic  government  of  Greece, 
defined  and  regularized  in  a  particular  manner.  The  presence  of 
two  co-existent  and  co-ordinate  kings,  indeed,  succeeding  in  heredi- 
tary descent  and  both  belonging  to  the  gens  of  Herakleids,  is  some- 
thing peculiar  to  Sparta — the  origin  of  which  receives  no  other 
explanation  than  a  reference  to  the  twin  sons  of  Aristodemus,  Eurys- 
thenes  and  Prokles.  These  two  primitive  ancestors  are  a  type  of 
the  two  lines  of  Spartan  kings;  for  they  are  said  to  have  passed  their 
lives  in  perpetual  dissensions,  which  was  the  habitual  state  of  the 
ttro  contemporaneous  kings,  at  Sparta.  While  the  co-existence  of 
the  pair  of  kings,  equal  in  power,  and  constantly  thwarting  each 
other,  had  often  a  baleful  effect  upon  the  course  of  public  measures, 
it  was,  nevertheless,  a  security  to  the  state  against  successful  violence, 
ending  in  the  establishment  of  a  despotism,  on  the  part  of  any  ambi- 
tious individual  amon^  the  regal  line. 

During  five  successive  centuries  of  Spartan  history,  from  Poly- 
dorus  and  Theopompus  downward,  no  such  violence  was  attempted 
by  any  of  the  kings,  until  the  times  of  Agis  III.  and  Kleomenes  III. 
(340-220  B.C.)  The  importance  of  Greece  had  at  this  last-mentioned 
period  irretrievably  declined,  end  the  independent  political  action 
which  she  once  possessed  had  become  subordinate  to  the  more  power- 
ful force  either  of  the  ^tolian  mountaineers  (the  rudest  among  her 
own  sons)  or  to  Epirotic,  Macedonian,  and  Asiatic  foreigners,  pre- 

Earatory  to  the  final  absorption  by  the  Romans,  But  among  all  the 
Grecian  states,  Sparta  had  declined  the  most;  her  ascendency  was 
totally  gone,  and  her  peculiar  training  and  discipline  (to  which  she 
had  chiefly  owed  it)  had  degenerated  in  every  way.  Under  these 
untoward  circumstances,  two  young  kings,  Agis  and  Kleomenes — 
the  former  a  generous  enthusiast,  the  latter  more  violent  and  ambi- 
tious—conceived the  design  of  restoring  the  Lykurgean  constitution 
in  its  supposed  pristine  purity,  with  the  hope  of  reviving  both  the 
spirit  of  the  people  and  the  ascendency  of  the  state.  But  the  Lykur- 
gean constitution  had  been,  even  in  the  time  of  Xenophon,  in  part, 
an  idecU,  not  fully  realized  in  practice — much  less  was  it  a  reality  in 
tJiedays  of  Kleomenes  and  Agis;  moreover,  it  was  an  ideal  which 
admitted  of  being  colored  according  to  the  fancy  or  feelings  of  those 
reformers  who  professed,  and  probably  believed,  that  they  were 
Aiming  at  its  genuine  restoration.  What  the  reforming  kings  foimd 
most  in  their  way  was  the  uncontrolled  authority,  and  the  conservative 
dispositions,  of  the  ephors— which  they  naturally  contrasted  with  the 
original  f pUness  of  the  kingly  power,  when  kings  and  senate  stood 
alone.  Amon^  the  various  ways  in  which  men  »  ideas  of  what  the 
primitive  constitution  had  been  were  modified  bjr  the  feelings  of  their 
oiwn  time  (we  shall  presently  see  some  other  instances  of  this),  is 
probably  to  be  reckoned  the  assertion  of  Kleomenes  respecting  the  first 
appointment  of  the  ephors.    Kleomenes  affirmed  that  the  ephors  had 
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origiDally  been  nothing  more  than  subordinates  and  deputies  of  ibe 
kings,  chosen  by  the  latter  to  perform  for  a  time  their  duties 
during  the  long  absence  of  the  Messenian  war.  Starting  from  thia 
humble  position,  and  profiting  by  the  dissensions  of  the  two  kings^ 
they  had  in  process  of  time,  especially  by  the  ambition  of  the  ephor 
Asteropus,  found  means  first  to  constitute  themselves  an  independent 
board,  then  to  usurp  themselves  more  and  more  of  the  kingly  author- 
ity, until  they  at  last  reduced  the  kings  to  a  state  of  intolerable 
humiliation  and  impotence.  As  a  proof  of  the  primitive  relation 
between  the  kings  and  the  ephorst  he  alluded  to  that  which  was  the 
custom  at  Sparta  in  his  own  time.  When  the  ephors  sent  for  eitlier 
of  the  kings,  the  latter  had  a  right  to  refuse  obedience  to  two  succesi' 
sive  summons,  but  the  third  summons  he  was  bound  to  obey. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  fact  here  adduced  by  Eleomene&(a  curious* 
point  hi  Spartan  manners)  contributes  little  to  prove  the  CDnelusion. 
which  he  deduced  from  it  of  the  original  nomination  of  the  ephorafv 
as  mere  deputies  by  the  kings.  That  they  were  first  appointed  at 
the  time  of  the  Messenian  war  is  probable,  and  coincides  with  the 
tale  that  king  Theopompus  was  a  consenting  party  to  the  measure 
— that  their  functions  were  at  fii*st  comparatively  circimiscribed, 
and  extended  by  successive  encroachments,  is  also  probable.  B«ft 
they  seem  to  have  been  from  the  beginning  a  board  of  spectally 
popular  origin,  in  contraposition  to  the  kings  and  the  senate.  One 
proof  of  this  is  to  be  found  in  the  ancient  oath,  which  was  every 
month  interchanged  between  the  kings  and  the  ephors;  the  king 
swearing  for  himself,  that  he  would  exercise  his  regal  functioiid 
according  to  the  established  laws — the  ephors  swearing  on  behalf  of 
the  city,  that  his  authority  should  on  tbat  condition  remain  unshaken* 
This  mutual  compact,  which  probably  formed  a  part  of  the  ceremony 
during  the  monthly  sacrifices  offered  by  the  king,  continued  down: 
to  a  time  when  it  must  have  become  a  pure  form,  and  when  the  kings 
had  long  been  subordinate  in  power  to  the  ephors.  But  it  evidently 
be^n  first  as  a  reality — when  the  king  was  predominant  and  effeodve- 
chief  of  the  state,  and  when  the  ephors,  clothed  with  functions- 
chiefly  defensive,  served  as  guarantees  to  the  people  against  abusttt 
of  the  regal  authority.  Plato,  Aristotle,  and  Cicero,  all  interpret 
the  original  institution  of  the  ephors  as  designed  to  protect  ti»e  peo- 
ple and  restrain  the  kings:  the  latter  assimilates  them  to  the  tribunes, 
at  Rome. 

Such  were  the  relations  which  had  once  subsisted  between  the 
kings  and  the  ephors:  though  in  later  times  these  relations  hauL 
been  so  completely  reversed,  that  Polybius  considers  the  former  as 


essentially  subordinate  to  the  latter — reckoning  it  as  a  point  of  dutv 
in  the  kings  to  respect  the  ephors  "  as  their  fathers."    And  such  is 

I  better-known  peri 
The  ephors  are  t 

>me  controlling  hot 
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Irolding  in  check  every  other  authorityin  the  state,  "without  any 
asMgnable  limit  to  their  powers.  Tlie  extraordinary  ascendency  of 
these  magistrates  is  particularly  manifested  in  the  fact  statea  by 
Aristotle,  tliat  thej  exempted  themselves  from  the  public  discipline, 
so  tliat  their  self-indulgent  year  of  office  stood  in  marked  contrast 
"With  the  toilsome  exercises  and  sober  mess  common  to  rich  and  poor 
alike.  The  kings  are  reduced  to  a  certain  number  of  special  func- 
tions, combined  with  privileges  partly  religious,  partly  honorary :  their 
most  important  political  attribute  is,  that  they  are  ex  officio  generalt 
of  the  military  force  on  foreign  expeditions.  But  even  here  w« 
trace  the  sensible  decline  of  their  power.  For  whereas  Herodotus 
was  informed,  and  it  probably  had  been  the  old  privilege,  that  the 
king  could  levy  war  against  whomsoever  he  chose,  and  that  no 
Bpirtan  could  impede  him  on  pain  of  committing  sacrilege — we 
shall  see  throughout  the  best-known  periods  of  this  history  that  it  is 
usually  the  ephors  (with  or  without  the  senate  and  public  assembly) 
who  determine  upon  war — the  king  only  takes  the  command  when  the 
army  is  put  on  the  march.  Aristotle  seems  to  treat  the  Spartan  king 
as  a  sort  of  hereditaiy  general ;  but  even  in  this  privilege,  shackles 
were  put  upoi^  him — ^for  two  out  of  the  five  ephors  accompanied  the 
army,  and  their  power  seems  to  have  been  not  seldom  invoked  to 
insure  obedience  to  his  orders. 

The  direct  political  powers  of  the  kings  were  thus  greatly  cur- 
tailed; yet  importance  in  many  ways  was  still  left  to  them.  They 
possessed  large  royal  domains,  in  many  of  the  townships  of  the 
Pwiceki:  they  received  frequent  occasional  presents,  and  when 
victims  were"  offered  to  the  gods,  the  skins  and  other  portions 
belonged  to  them  as  perquisites;  they  had  their  votes  in  the  senate, 
ivhich,  if  they  were  absent,  were  given  on  their  behalf  by  such 
of  the  other  senators  as  were  most  nearly  related  to  them:  the 
adoption  of  children  received  its  formal  accomplishment  in  their 
presence — and  conflicting  claims  at  law,  for  the  hand  of  an  unbe- 
queathed  orphan  heiress,  were  adjudicated  by  them.  But  above  all, 
their  root  was  deep  in  the  religious  feelings  of  the  people.  Their 
pre-eminent  lineage  connected  the  entire  state  with  a  divine  paternity. 
They,  the  chiefs  of  the  Herakleids,  were  the  special  grantees  of  the 
fioil  of  Sparta  from  the  gods — the  occupation  of  the  Dorians  being 
only  sanctified  and  blest  by  Zeus  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  the 
children  of  Heraklesin  the  valley  of  the  Eurotas.  They  represented 
the  state  in  its  relations  with  the  gods,  being  by  right,  priests  of 
2eus  Irticedaemon  (the  ideas  of  the  god  and  the  country  coalescing  [ 
into  one)  and  of  Zeus  Uranius,  and  offering  the  monthly  sacrifices 
necessjiry  to  insure  divine  protection  to  the  people.  Though  indi- 
vidual persons  might  sometimes  be  put  aside,  nothing  short  of  a  new 
divine  revelation  could  induce  the  Spartans  to  step  out  of  the  genu 
ine  lineage  of  Eurysthenes  and  Prokles.  Moreover,  the  remarkable 
ttourning  ceremony  which  took  place  at  the  death  of  every  king, 
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seems  to  indicate  that  the  two  kingly  families — which  counted  them- 
selves Achaean,  not  Dorian — were  considered  as  the  great  common 
hond  of  union  between  the  three  component  parts  of  the  population 
of  Laconia — Spartans,  Perioeki,  and  Helots.  Not  mei*ely  was  it 
required,  on  this  occasion,  that  two  members  of  every  house  in  Sparta 
should  appear  in  sackcloth  and  ashes — but  the  death  of  the  king  was 
formally  made  known  throughout  every  part  of  Laconia;  and  depu- 
ties from  the  townships  of  the  Periceki  and  the  villagesjof  the  Helots, 
to  the  number  of  several  thousand,  were  summoned  to  Sparta  to 
take  their  share  in  the  profuse  and  public  demonstrations  of  sorrow, 
which  lasted  for  ten  days,  and  which  imparted  to  the  funeral  obse- 
quies a  superhuman  solemnity.  Nor  ought  we  to  forget,  in  enumer- 
ating the  privileges  of  the  Spartan  king,  that  he  (conjointly  wiih  two 
officers  called  Pythii  nominated  by  him)  carried  on  the  communica- 
tions between  the  state  and  the  temple  of  Delphi,  and  had  the  custody 
of  oracles  and  prophecies  generally.  In  most  of  ttie  Grecian  slates, 
such  inspired  declarations  were  treasured  up,  and  consulted  in  cases 
of  public  emergency:  but  the  intercourse  of  Sparta  with  the  Delphian 
oracle  was  peculiarly  frequent  and  intimate,  and  the  responses  of 
the  Pythian  priestess  met  with  moie  reverential  attention  from  Hie 
Spartans  than  from  anjr  other  Greeks.  So  much  the  more  important 
were  the  king's  functions,  as  the  medium  of  this  intercourse:  the 
oracle  always  upheld  his  dignity,  and  often  even  seconded  his  under- 
hand personal  schemes. 

Sustained  by  so  great  a  force  of  traditional  reverence  a  Spartan 
king  of  military  talent  and  individual  energy  like  Agesilaus  exercised 
great  ascendency;  but  such  cases  were  very  rare,  and  we  shall  find 
the  king  throughout  the  historical  period  only  a  secondary  force, 
available  on  special  occasions.  For  real  political  orders,  in  the 
greatest  cases  as  well  as  the  le^st,  the  Spartan  looks  to  the  council  of 
ephors,  to  whom  obedience  is  paid  with  a  degree  of  precision  which 
nothing  short  of  the  Spartan  aiscipline  could  have  brought  about — 
by  the  most  powerful  citizens  not  less  than  by  the  meanest.  Both 
the  internal  police  and  ihe  foreign  affairs  of  the  state aie  in  the  hands 
of  the  ephors,  who  exercise  an  authority  approaching  to  despotism, 
and  altogether  without  accountability.  They  appoint  and  direct  the 
body  of  300  young  and  active  citizens,  who  performed  the  immediate 
police  of  Laconia:  they  cashier  at  pleasure  any  subordinate  function- 
ary; and  inflict  fine  or  arrest  at  their  own  discretion;  they  assemble 
the  military  force,  on  occasion  of  foreign  war,  and  determine  its 
destination,  though  the  king  has  the  actual  command  of  it;  ther 
imprison  on  suspicion  even  the  regent  or  the  king  himself;  they  sit 
as  judges,  sometimes  individually  and  sometimes  as  a  board,  upon 
causes  and  complaints  of  great  moment,  and  they  judge  without  the 
restraint  of  written  laws,  the  use  of.  which  was  peremptorily  for- 
bidden by  a  special  Rhetra,  erronebusly  connected  with  Lykurgus 
himself,  but  at  any  rate  ancient.    On  certain  occasions  of  pecuUar 
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moment  they  take  the  sense  of  the  senate  and  the  public  assembly- 
such  seems  to  have  been  the  habit  on  questions  of  war  and  peace.  It 
appears,  howeVer,  that  persons  charged  with  homicide,  treason,  or 
capital  offenses  generally,  were  tried  before  the  senate.  We  read  of 
several  instances  in  which  the  kings  were  tried  and  severely  fined, 
and  in  which  tlieir  houses  were  condemned  to  be  razed  to  the  ground, 
probably  by  the  senate  on  the  proposition  of  the  ephors:  in  one 
instance,  it  seems  that  the  ephors  inflicted  by  their  own  authority  a 
fine  even  upotr  Agesilaus. 

War  and  peace  appear  to  have  been  submitted,  on  most  if  not  on 
all  occasions,  to  the  senate  and  the  public  assembly;  no  matter  could- 
reach  the  latter  until  it  had  passed  through  the  former.  And  we  -find 
some  few  occasions  on  which  the  decision  of  the  public  ascsmbly  was 
a  real  expression  of  opinion,  and  operative  as  to  the  result — as  for 
example,  the  assembly  whi(th  immediately  preceded  and  resolved 
upon  the  Peloponnesian  war.  Here,  in  addition  to  the  serious  hazard 
of  the  case  and  the  general  caution  of  a  Spartan  temperament,  there 
■was  the  great  personal  weight  and  experience  of  king  Archidamus 
opposed  to  the  war,  though  the  ephors  were  favorable  to  it.  The 
public  assembly,  under  such  peculiar  circumstances,  really  manifested 
an  opinion  and  came  to  a  division.  But  for  the  most  part,  it  seems 
to  have  been  little  better  than  an  inoperative  formaliiy.  The 
general  rule  permitted  no  open  discussion,  nor  could  any  private 
citizen  speak  except  by  special  leave  from  the  magistrates.  Perhaps 
even  the  general  liberty  to  discuss,  if  given,  might  have  been  of  no 
avail,  for  not  only  was  there  no  power  of  public  speaking,  but  no 
habit  of  canvassing  public  measures,  at  Sparta:  nothing  was  more 
characteristic  of  the  government  than  the  extreme  secrecy  of  its  pro- 
ceedings. The  propositions  brought  forward  by  the  magistrates 
were  either  accepted  or  rejected,  without  any  license  of  amending. 
There  could  be  no  attraction  to  invite  the  citizen  to  be  present  at 
such  an  assembly ;  and  we  may  gather  from  the  language  of  Xeno- 
phon  that  in  his  time  it  consisted  only  of  a  certain  number  of  notables 
specially  summoned  in  addition  to  the  senate,  which  latter  body  is 
itself  called  "  the  lesser  Ekklesia."  Indeed  the  constant  and  formid- 
able diminution  in  the  number  of  qualified  citizens  was  alone 
sufficient  to  thin  the  attendance  of  the  assembly,  as  well  as  to  break 
down  any  imposing  force  which  it  might  once  have  possessed. 

An  assembly  thus  circumstanced — though  always  retained  as  a 
formality,  and  though  its  consent  on  considerable  matters  and  for  the 
passing  of  laws  (which,  however,  seems  to  have  been  a  rare  occurrence 
at  Sparta)  was  indispensable — could  be  very  little  of  a  practical  check 
upon  the  administration  of  the  ephors.  The  senate,  a  permanent 
body  with  the  kings  included  in  it,  was  the  only  real  check  upon 
them,  and  must  have  been  to  a  certain  extent  a  concurrent  body  in 
the  government— though  the  large  and  imposing  language  in  which 
its  political  supremacy  is  spoken  of  by  Demosthenes  and  Isokrates 
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exceeds  greatly  the  redily  of  the  case.  Its  most  important  func- 
tion was  that  of  a  court  of  criminal  justice,  before  whom  every 
man  put  on  trial  for  his  life  was  arraigned.  But  both  in  this  and  in 
their  other  duties  we  find  the  senators  as  well  as  the  kings  and  the 
ephors  charged  with  corruption  and  venalty.  As  they  were  not 
appointed  until  sixty  years  of  age,  and  then  held  their  ofl5ces  for  life, 
we, may  readily  believe  that  some  of  them  continued  to  act  after  the 
period  of  extreme  and  disqualifying  senility — which,  though  the 
extraordinary  respect  of  the  Lacedaemonians  for  old  age  would 
doubtless  tolerate  it,  could  not  fail  to  impair  the  influence  of  the  body 
as  a  concurrent  element  of  government. 

The  brief  sketch  here  given  of  the  Spartan  government  will  shoi^ 
that  though  Greek  theorists  found  a  diflBculty  in  determining  under 
what  class  they  should  arrange  it,  it  was  in  substance  a  close,  unscru- 
pulous, and  well-obeyed  oligarchy;  including  within  it,  as  subordi- 
nate, those  portions  which  had  once  been  dominant,  the  kings  and  the 
senate,  and  softening  the  odium,  without  abating  the  mischief,  of  the 
system,  by  its  annual  change  of  the  ruling  ephors.     We  must  at  the 
same  time  distinguish  the  government  from  the  Lykuigcan  discipline 
and  education,  which  doubtless  tended  much  to  equalize  rich  and 
poor  in  respect  to  practical  life,  habits,  and  enjoyments.    Herodotus 
(and  seemingly  also  Xenophon)  thought  that  the  form  just  described 
was  that  which  the  government  had  originally  received  from  the  hand 
of  Lykurgus.    Now,   though  there  is  good  reason  for  supposing 
otherwise,  and  for  believing  the  ephors  to  be  a  subsequent  addition, 
yet  the  mere  fact  that  Hercxiotus  was  so  informed  at  Sparta  points 
our  attention  to  one  important  attribute  of  the  Spartan  polity,  which 
it  is  proper  to  bring  into  view.     This  attribute  is,  its  unparalleled 
steadiness  for  four  or  five  successive  centuries,  in  the  midst  of  gov- 
ernments like  the  Grecian,  all  of  which  had  undergone  more  or  less 
of  fluctuation.     No  considerable  revolution — not  even  any  palpable 
or  formal  change — occurred  in  it  from  the  days  of  the  Messenian  war 
down  to  those  of  A^s  III. ;  in  spite  of  the  irreparable  blow  which 
the  power  and  territory  of  the  state  sustained  from  Epameinondae 
and  the  Thebans,  the  form  of  government  nevertheless  remained 
unchanged.    It  was  the  only  government  in  Greece  which  could  trace 
an  imbroken  peaceable  descent  from  a  high  antiquity  and  from  its  real 
or  supposed  founder.    Now  this  was  one  of  the  main  circumstances 
(among  others  which  will  hereafter  be  mentioned)  of  the  astonishing 
ascendency  which  the  Spartans  acquired  over  the  Hellenic  mind,  and 
wiiich  they  will  not  be  found  at  all  to  deserve  by  any  superior  ability 
in  the  conduct  of  affairs.     The  steadiness  of  their  political  sympa- 
thies— exhibited  at  one  time  by  putting  down  the  tyrants  or  despots, 
at  another  by  overthrowing  the  democracies — stood  in  the  place  of 
ability,  and  even  the  recognized  failings  of  their  government  were 
often  covered  by  the  sentiment  of  respect  for  its  early  commence- 
ment and  uninterrupted  continuance.    If  such  a  feeling  acted  on  the 
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'•Oreeks  generally,  much  more  powerful  was  its  action  upon  the  Spar- 
tans themselves  in  inflaming  that  haughty  exclusiveness  for  which 
they  stood  distinguished.  And  it  is  to  be  observed  that  the  Spartan 
mind  continued  to  be  cast  on  the  old-fashioned  scale^  and  unsuscep- 
tible of  modernizing  influences,  longer  than  that  of  -uiost  other  peo- 
ple of  Greece.  The  ancient  legendary  faith,  and  devoted  submission 
to  the  Delphian  oracle,  remained  among  them  unabated  at  a  time 
■when  Tarious  influences  had  considerably  undermined  it  among  their 
fellow-Hellcns  and  neighbors.  But  though  the  unchanged  title  and 
forms  of  the  government  thus  contributed  to  its  imposing  effect,  both  at 
home  and  abroad,  the  causes  of  internal  degeneracy  were  not  the  less 
really  at  work  in  undermining  its  eflSciency.  It  has  been  already 
Btated  that  the  numl^  of  qualified  citizens  went  on  continually 
diminishing,  and  even  of  this  diminished  number  a  larger  proportion 
tiian  before  were  needy,  since  the  landed  property  tended  constantly 
to  concentrate  itself  in  fewer  hands.  There  grew  up  in  this  way  a 
body  of  discontent,  which  had  not  originally  existed,  both  among 
the  poorer  citizens  and  among  those  who  had  lost  their  franchise  as 
citizens;  thus  aggravating  the  danger  arising  from  PerioBki  and 
Helots,  who  will  be  presently  noticed. 

We  pass  from  the  political  constitution  of  Sparta  to  the  civil  ranks 
and  distribution,  economical  relations,  and  lastly  the  peculiar  system 
of  habits,  education,  and  disciphne  said  to  have  been  established 
among  the  Lacedaemonians  by  Lykurgus.  Here  again  we  shall  flml 
ourselves  imperfectly  informed  as  to  the  existing  institutions,  and 
surrounded  by  confusion  when  we  try  to  explain  how  those  institu- 
tions arose. 

It  seems,  however,  ascertained  that  the  Dorians  in  all  their  settle- 
ments were  divided  into  three  ti'ibes — ^tlie  Hylleis,  the  Pamphyli,  and 
the  Dymanes:  in  all  Dorian  cities,  moreover,  there  were  disiinguished 
Heraklcid  families  from  whom  oekists  were  chosen  when  new  colo- 
nies were  formed.  These  three  tribes  can  be  traced  at  Argos,  Sikyon, 
Epidaurus,  Trcezen,  Megara,  Korkyra,  and  seemingly  also  at  Sparta. 
The  Hylleis  recognized,  as  their  eponym  and  progenitor,  Hyllus,  the 
son  of  Herakles,  and  were  therefore  in  their  own  belief  descended 
from  Herakles  himself:  we  may  suppose  the  Herakleids,  specially 
so  called,  comprising  the  two  regal  families,  to  have  been  the  elder 
brethren  of  the  tribe  of  Hylleis,  the  whole  of  whom  are  sometimes 
spoken  of  as  Herakleids  or  descendants  of  Herakles.  But  there  seem 
to  have  l)een  also  at  Sparta,  as  in  other  Dorian  towns,  non-Dorian* 
inhabitants,  apart  from  these  three  tribes  and  embodied  in  tribes  off 
their  own.  One  of  these,  the  ^.^eids,  said  to  have  come  from 
Thebes  as  allies  of  the  Dorian  invaders,  is  named  by  Aristotle,  Pin- 
dar, and  Herodotus;  while  the  ^gialeis  at  Sikyon,  the  tribe  Hyr- 
nethia  at  Ar^os  and  Epidaurus,  and  others,  whose  titles  we  do  not 
know,  at  Cormth,  represent  in  like  manner  the  non-Dorian  portions 
of  their  respective  communities.    At  Corinth  the  total  number  of 
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tribes  is  said  to  have  been  eight.  But  at  Sparta,  tliough  we  seem  to 
make  out  the  existence  of  the  three  Dorian  tribes,  we  do  not  know 
how  many  tribes  there  were  in  all;  still  less  do  we  know  what  relar- 
tion  the  Oim  or  Obes,  another  subordinate  distribution  of  the  people, 
bore  to  the  tribes.  In  the  ancient  Khetra  of  Lykurgus,  the  tribes 
and  obes  are  directed  to  be  maintained  unaltered;  but  the  statement 
of  O.  Mtlller  and  Boeckh — that  there  were  thirty  obes  in  all,  ten  to 
each  tribe — rests  upon  no  other  evidence  than  a  peculiar  punctuation, 
of  this  Rhetra,  which  various  other  crHics  reject;  ana  seemingly 
with  good  reason.  We  are  thus  left  without  any  infoimation. 
respecting  the  obe,  though  we  know  that  it  was  an  old,  peculiar,  and 
lasting  division  among  the  Spartan  people,  since  it  occurs  in  the  old- 
est Rhetra  of  Lykurgus,  as  well  as  in  late  inscriptions  of  the  date  of  the 
Roman  empire.  In  similar  inscriptions  and  in  the  account  of  Pausanias^ 
there  is,  however,  recognized  a  classification  of  Spartans  distinct  from 
and  independent  of  the  three  old  Dorian  tribes,  and -founded  upoa 
the  different  qiiaii/ers  of  the  city — Limnae,  Mesoa,  Bitane,  and  Kyno- 
sura;  from  one  of  these  four  was  derived  the  usual  description  of  a 
Spartan  in  the  days  of  Herodotus.  There  is  reason  to  suppose  that 
the  old  Dorian  tribes  became  antiquated  at  Sparta  (as  the  four  old 
Ionian  tribes  did  at  Athens),  and  that  the  topical  classification 
derived  from  the  quarters  of  the  city  superceded  it — these  quarters 
having  been  originally  the  separate  villages,  of  the  aggregate  of 
which  Sparta  was  composed.  That  the  number  of  the  old  senators, 
thirty,  was  connected  with  the  three  Dorian  tribes,  deriving  ten 
members  from  each,  is  probable  enough,  though  there  is  no  proof  of 
it. 

Of  the  population  of  Laconia  three  main  divisions  are  recognized 
— Spartans,  Perioeki,  and  Helots.  The  first  of  the  three  were  the 
full  qualified  citizens,  who  lived  in  Sparta  itself,  fulfilled  all  the  exi- 
gencies of  the  Lykurgean  discipline,  paid  their  quota  to  the  Syssitia 
or  public  mess,  and  were  alone  eligible  to  honors  or  public  ofiices. 
These  men  had  neither  time  nor  taste  even  for  cultivation  of  the 
land,  still  less  for  trade  or  handicraft:  such  occupations  were  incon- 
sistent with  the  prescribed  training,  even  if  they  had  not  been  pos- 
itiveljr  interdicted.  They  were  maintained  from  the  lands  round 
the  city,  and  from  the  large  proportion  of  Laconia  which  belonged  to 
them ;  the  land  being  tilled  for  them  by  Helots,  who  seem  to  have 
paid  over  to  them  a  fixed  proportion  of  the  produce,  in  some  cases 
at  least,  as  much  as  one-half.  Each  Spartan  retained  his  qualifica- 
tion, and  transmitted  it  to  his  children,  on  two  conditions — first,  that 
of  submitting  to  the  prescribed  discipline;  next,  that  of  paying  each 
his  stipulated  quota  to  the  public  mess,  which  was  only  maintained 
by  these  individual  contributions.  The  multiplication  of  children  in 
the  poorer  families,  after  acquisitions  of  new  territory  ceased,  con- 
tinually augmented  both  the  number  snd  the  proportion  of  citizens 
who  were  unable  to  fulfill  the  second  of  these  conditions,  and  who 
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therefore  lost  their  franchise;  so  that  there  arose  toward  the  close  of 
the  Peloponnesian  war  a  distinction,  among  tiie  Spartans  tliemselves, 
unknown  to  the  easier  times — the  reduced  number  of  fully  qualified 
citizens  being  called  the  equals  or  peers — the  disfranchised  poor, 
the  inferiors.  The  latter,  disfranchised  as  they  were,  nevertheless 
did  not  become  Perioeki:  it  was  probably  still  competent  to  them  to 
resume  their  qualification,  should  any  favorable  accident  enable  them 
to  make  their  contributions  to  the  public  mess. 

The  Perieekus  was  also  a  freeman  and  a  citizen,  not  of  Sparta,  but- 
of  some  one  of  the  hundred  townships  of  Laconia.  Both  he  and  the 
community  to  which  he  belonged  received  their  orders  only  from 
Sparta,  having  no  political  sphere  of  their  own,  and  no  share  in  deter- 
mining the  movements  of  the  Spartan  authorities.  In  the  island  of 
Kytliera,  which  formed  one  of  the  Perioekic  townships,  a  Spartan 
bailiff  resided  as  administrator.  But  whether  the  same  was  the  case 
with  others,  we  cannot  aflarm:  nor  is  it  safe  to  reason  from  one  of 
these  townships  to  all — there  may  have  been  considerable  differences 
in  the  mode  of  dealing  with  one  and  another.  For  they  were  spread 
through  the  whole  of  Laconia,  some  near  and  some  distant  from 
Sparta;  the  free  inhabitants  of  Amyklae  must  have  been  Perioeki,  as 
•well  as  those  of  Kythera,  Thuria,  ^theia,  or  Aulon;  nor  can  we 
presume  that  the  feeling  on  the  part  of  the  Spartan  authorities  toward 
all  of  them  was  the  same.  Between  the  Spartans  and  their  neigh- 
bors, the  numerous  Perioeki  of  Amyklse,  there  must  have  subsisted  a 
degree  of  intercourse  and  mutual  relation  in  which  the  more  distant 
Perioeki  did  not  partake — besides  that  both  the  religious  edifices  and 
the  festivals  of  Amyklae  were  most  reverentially  adopted  by  the  Spar- 
tans and  exalted  into  a  national  dignity:  and  we  seem  to  perceive,  on 
some  occasions,  a  degree  of  consideration  manifested  for  the  Amyk- 
laean  hoplites  such  as  perhaps  other  Perioeki  might  not  have  obtained. 
The  class-name,  Perioeki — circum-residents,  or  dwellers  around  the 
city — lUsually  denoted  native  inhabitants  of  inferior  political  condition 
as  contrasted  with  the  full-privileged  burghers  who  lived  in  the  city, 
but  it  did  not  mark  any  precise  or  uniform  degree  of  inferiority.  It 
is  sometimes  so  used  by  Aristotle  as  to  imply  a  condition  no  bettei 
than  that  of  the  Helots,  so  that  in  a  large  sense  all  the  inhabitants  of 
Laconia  (Helots  as  well  as  the  rest)  might  have  been  included  in  it. 
But  when  used  in  reference  to  Laconia,  it  bears  a  technical  sense 
whereby  it  is  placed  in  contraposition  with  the  Spartan  on  one  side 
and  with  the  Helot  on  the  other:  it  means  native  freemen  and  pro- 
prietors, grouped  in  subordinate  communities  with  more  or  less  power 
of  local  management,  but  (like  the  subject  towns  belonging  to  Bern, 
Zurich,  and  most  of  the  old  thirteen  cantons  of  Switzerland)  embodied 
in  the  Lacedaemonian  aggregate,  which  was  governed  exclusively  by 
the  kings,  senate,  and  citizens  of  Sparta. 

When  we  come  to  describe  the  democracy  of  Athens  after  the  rev* 
olution  of  Klcisthenes,  we  shall  find  the  demes,  or  local  townships 
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and  villages  of  Attica,  incorporated  as  equal  and  constituent  frac- 
tions of  the  integer  called  the  deme  (or  the  city)  of  Athens,  so  that 
a  demot  of  Achamae  or  Sphettus  is  at  the  same  f ime  a  full  Athenian 
citizen.  But  the  relation  of  the  Pericekic  townships  to  Sparta  is  one 
of  inequality  and  obedience,  though  both  belong  to  the  same  politi- 
cal aggregate,  and  make  up  together  the  free  Lacedaemonian  cona- 
munity.  In  like  manner,  Urnese  and  other  places  were  townships  of 
men  personally  free,  but  politically  dependent  on  Argos — Akrspphiae 
on  Thebes,  Chaeroneia  on  Orchomenus,  and  various  Thessalian 
towns  on  Pharsalus  and  Larissa.  This  condition  carried  with  it  a 
sentiment  of  degradation,  and  a  painful  negation  of  that  autonomy 
for  which  every  Grecian  community  thirsted;  while  beine  maintained 
through  superior  force,  it  had  a  natural  tendency,  perhaps  witliout 
the  deliberate  wish  of  the  reigning  city,  to  degenerate  into  practical 
oppression.  But  in  addition  to  this  general  tendency,  the  peculiar 
education  of  a  Spartan,  while  it  imparted  force,  fortitude,  and  reg- 
imental precision,  was  at  the  same  time  so  ricorously  peculiar,  that 
it  rendered  him  harsh,  unaccommodating,  and  incapable  of  sympa- 
thizing with  the  ordinary  march  of  Grecian  feeling — not  to  mention 
the  rapacity  and  love  of  money,  which  is  attested,  by  good  evidence,  as 
belonging  to  the  Spartan  character,  and  which  we  should  hardly  have 
expected  to  find  in  the  pupils  of  Lykurgus.  As  Harmosts  out  of  their 
native  city,  and  in  relations  with  inferiors,  the  Spaiiansseemto  have 
been  more  unpopular  than  other  Greeks,  and  we  may  presume  that  a 
similar  haughty  roughness  pervaded  tlieir  dealings  wiUi  their  own 
Perioeki;  who  were  bound  to  them  certainly  by  no  tie  of  affecticm, 
and  who  for  the  most  part  revolted  after  the  battle  of  Leuktra  as  soon 
as  the  invasion  of  Laconi|Ei  by  Epameinondas  enabled  them  to  do  so 
with  safety.  -^ 

Isokrates,  taking  his  point  of  departure  from  the  old  Herakleid  leg- 
end, with  its  instantaneous  conquest  and  triple  partition  of  all  Dorian 
Peloponnesus  among  the  three  Herakleid  brethren,  deduces  the  first 
origin  of  the  PerioBkic  townships  from  internal  seditions  among  the 
conquerors  of  Sparta.  According  to  him,  the  period  immediately 
succeeding  the  conquest  was  one  of  fierce  intestine  warfare  in  newly- 
conquered  Sparta,  between  the  few  and  the  many — the  oligarchy 
and  the  demus.  The  former  being  victorious,  two  important 
measures  were  the  consequences  of  their  victory.  They  banishtd 
the  defeated  many  from  Sparta  into  Laconia,  retaining  the  residence 
in  Sparta  exclusively  for  themselves;  they  assigned  to  them  the 
smallest  and  least  fertile  half  of  Laconia,  monopolising  the  larger 
and  better  for  themselves;  and  they  desseminated  them  into  many  very 
small  townships,  or  subordinate  little  communities,  while  they  con- 
centrated themselves  entirely  at  Sparta,  To  these  precautions  for 
insuring  dominion  they  added  another  not  less  important.  Thejr 
established  among  their  own  Spartan  citizens  equality  of  legal  privi- 
lege and  democratical  government,  so  as  to  take  the  greatest  securities 
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for  internal  Imrmony ;  which  harmony,  according  to  the  judgment 
of  Isokrates,  had  been  but  too  effectually  perpetuated,  enabling  the 
Spartans  to  achieve  their  dominion  over  oppressed  Greece — like  the 
accord  of  pirates  for  the  spoliation  of  the  peaceful.  The  Pericekic 
townships  (he  tells  us),  while  deprived  of  all  the  privileges  of  free- 
men, were  exposed  to  all  the  toils  as  well  as  to  an  nnfair  share  of  the 
dangers  of  war.  The  Spartan  authonties  put  them  in  situations  and 
upon  enterprises  which  they  deemed  too  dangerous  for  their  own 
citizens;  and  what  was  still  worse,  the  ephors  possessed  the  power  of 

futting  to  death,  without  any  form  of  preliminary  trial,  as  many 
terioeki  as  they  pleased. 

The  statement  here  delivered  by  Isokrates,  respecting  the  first 
origin  of  the  distinction  of  Spartans  and  Periceki,  is  nothing  better 
than  a  conjecture,  nor  is  it  even  a  probable  conjecture,  since  it  is 
based  on  the  historical  truth  of  the  flerakleid  legend,  and  transports 
the  disputes  of  liis  own  time  between  the  oligarchy  and  the  demus 
into  an  early  period  to  which  such  disputes  do  not  belong.  Nor  is 
there  anything,  as  far  as  our  knowledge  of  Grecian  history  extends, 
to  bear  out  his  assertion  that  the  Spartans  took  to  themselves  th« 
least  dangerous  post  in  the  field,  and  threw  undue  peril  upon  their 
Perioeki.  Such  dastardly  temper  was  not  among  the  sins  of  Sparta; 
but  it  is  undoubtedly  true  that  as  the  number  of  citzens  continually 
diminished,  so  the  Perioeki  came  to  constitute,  in  the  later  times,  a 
larger  and  larger  proportion  of  the  Spartan  force.  Yet  the  power 
which  Isokrates  represents  to  have  been  vested  in  the  ephors,  of  put- 
ting to  death  Periceki  without  preliminary  trial,  we  may  fully  believe 
to  be  real,  and  to  have  been  exercised  as  often  as  the  occasion  seeme<i 
to  call  for  it.  We  shall  notice  presently  the  way  m  which  these 
magistrates  dealt  with  the  Helots,  and  shall  see  ample  reason  from 
thence  to  draw  the  conclusion  that  whenever  the  ephors  believed 
any  man  to  be  dangereyis  to  the  public  peace — whether  an  inferior 
Spartan,  a  Perioekus,  or  a  Helot — the  most  summary  mode  of  getting 
rid  of  him  would  be  considered  as  the  best.  Toward  Spartans  of  rank 
and  consideration  they  were  doubtless  careful  and  measured  in  their 
application  of  punishment,  but  the  same  necessity  for  circumspection 
did  not  exist  with  regard  to  the  inferior  classes:  moreover,  the  feeling 
that  ^e  exigences  of  justice  required  a  fair  trial  before  punishment 
was  inflicted,  belongs  to  Athenian  associations  much  more  than  to 
Spartan.  How  often  any  such  summaiy  executions  may  have  taken 
•  place,  we  have  no  information. 

We  may  remark  that  the  account  which  Isokrates  has  here  given 
of  the  origin  of  the  Laconian  Perioeki  is  not  essentially  irreconcil- 
able with  that  of  Ephorus,  who  recounted  that  Eurysthenes  and 
Prokles,  on  first  conquering  Laconia,  had  granted  to  the  pre-exist- 
ing population  equal  rights  with  the  Dorians — but  that  Agis,  son  of 
Eurysthenes,  hadMeprived  them  of  this  equal  position,  and  degraded 
^em  into  dependent  subjects  of  the  latter.    At  least  the  two  narra- 
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tives  agree  in  presuming  that  the  Periccki  had  once  enjoyed  a  better 
position,  from  which  they  had  been  extruded  by  violence.  And  it* 
policy  which  Isokrates  ascribes  to  the  victorious  Spartan  olfgarcte*--, 
of  driving  out  tlie  demus  from  concentrated  residence  in  the  ciCy  W 
disseminated  residence  in  many  separate  and  insignificant  townsbi|j^ 
— seems  to  be  the  expression  of  that  proceeding  which  in  his  tiim 
was  numbered  among  the  most  efficient  precautions  against  refraci- 
tory  subjects — the  Dioekisis,  or  breaking  up  of  a  town-aggregate^ 4irto 
villages.  We  cannot  assign  to  the  statement  any  historical  aiithorilg/l' 
Moreover,  the  division  of  Laconia  into  six  districts,  together  with  w 
distribution  into  townsliips  (or  the  distribution  of  settlers  into  pre* 
existing  townships),  wliich  Ephorus  ascribed  to  the  first  Dorian  Idn^ 
are  all  deductions  from  the  primitive  legendary  account,  whick  <l*tf- 
cribed  the  Dorian  conquest  as  achieved  at  one  stroke,  and  mustfili 
be  dismissed,  if  we  suppose  it  to  have  been  achieved  gradually.  l^i» 
gradual  conquest  is  admitted  by  O.  Mtiller  and  by  many  Of'liie 
ablest  subsequent  inquirers — who  nevertheless  seem  to  have  tbecMH 
trary  supposition  involuntarily  present  to  their  minds  when  fU^ 
criticise  the  early  Spartan  histoiy,  and  always  unconsciously  iraa^H» 
the  Spartiins  as  masters  of  all  Laconia.  We  cannot  even  ass^rt't^it 
Laconia  was  ever  under  one  government  before  the  consummaitioii  dt 
the  successive  conquests  of  Sparta. 

Of  the  assertion  of  O.  Mtiller — repeated  by  SchOmann — tbat4!be 
difference  of  races  was  strictly  preserved,  and  that  the  Perio^kiiwew 
always  considered  as  Achojans — I  find  no  proof,  and  I  believe  it  49 
be  erroneous.  Respecting  Pharis,  Geronthrse,  and  Amykte»  tkfp% 
Perioekic  towns,  Pausanias  gives  us  to  understand  that  the  pre-^tet- 
ing  inhabitants  wei-e  expelled  some  long  time  after  the  Dorian  con- 
quest, and  that  a  Dorian  population  replaced  them.  Without  pkiciii; 
great  faith  in  this  statement,  for  which  Pausanias  could  hardly  iMWre 
any  good  authority,  we  may  yet  accept  it  as  representing  the  prol>ft^ 
bilities  of  the  case  and  as  counterbalancing  the  unsupported  hypotbe* 
sis  of  Mtiller.  The  Perioekic  townships  were  probably  com^ofied 
either  of  Dorians  entirely',  or  of  Dorians  incorporated  in  grei^  or 
less  proportion  with  the  pre-existing  inhabitants.  But  whatever^K* 
ference  of  race  there  may  once  have  been,  it  was  effaced  l)efore  the 
historical  times,  during  which  we  find  no  proof  of  Achseans,  kscmn 
as  such,  in  Laconia.  The  Herakleids,  the  uEgeids,  and  the  Tallby- 
J  biads,  all  of  whom  belong  to  Sparta,  seem  to  be  the  only  examples  of 
separate  races  (partially  distinguishable  from  Dorians)  known  after 
the  beginning  of  authentic  history.  The  Spartans  and  tlie  Perioski 
constitute  one  political  aggregate,  and  that  too  so  completely  mdied 
together  in  the  general  opinion  (speaking  of  the  times  before  the 
battle  of  Leuktra),  that  the  peace  of  Antalkidas,  which  guaranteed 
autonomy  to  every  separate  Grecian  city,  was  ncfver  so  coostined  as 
to  divorce  the  Perioekic  towns  from  Sparta.  Both  afe  known  as  Ltca* 
nians  or  Lacedsdmonians,   and  Sparta  is  regarded  by  Herodotus 
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only  as  the  first  and  bravest  among  the  many  and  brave  Lacedae- 
Tnonian  cities.  The  victors  at  Olympia  are  proclaimed  not  as 
Spartans,  but  as  Laconians — a  title  alike  borne  by  the  Perioeki. 
^nd  many  of  the  numerous  winners  whose  names  we  read  in  the 
Olympic  lists  as  Laconians,  may  probably  have  belonged  to  Amy- 
'kkd  or  other  Perioekic  towns. 

The  Perioekic  hoplites  constituted  always  a  large — in  later  times  a 
preponderant — numerical  proportion  of  the  Lacedaemonian  army,  and 
must  undoubtedly  have  been  trained,  more  or  less  perfectly,  in  the 
peculiar  military  tactics  of  Sparta;  since  they  were  called  upon  to 
obey  the  same  orders  as  the  Spartans  in  the  field,  and  to  perform  the 
same  evolutions.  Some  cases  appear,  though  rare,  in  which  a  Peri- 
cekus  has  high  command  in  a  foreign  expedition.  In  the  time  of 
Aristotle,  the  larger  proportion  of  Laconia  (then  meaning  only  the 
country  eastward  of  Taygetus,  since  the  foundation  of  Messene  by 
Epameinondas  had  been  consummated)  belong  to  Spartan  citizens. 
but  the  remaining  smaller  half  must  have  been  the  pioperty  cf  the 
Periceki,  who  must  besides  have  carried  on  most  of  the  commerce  of 
export  and  import,  the  metallurgic  enterprise,  and  the  distribution 
of.  internal  produce  which  the  territory  exhibited,  since  no  Spartan 
ever  meddled  in  such  occupations.  And  thus  the  peculiar  training  of 
Lykurgus,  by  throwing  all  these  employments  into  the  hands  of'the 
Periceki,  opened  to  them  a  new  source  of  importance  which  the 
dependent  townships  of  Argos,  of  Thebes,  or  of  Orchomenus  would 
not  enjov. 

-The  Helots  of  Laconia  were  Coloni,  or  serfs,  bound  to  the  soil,  who 
tilled  it  for  the  benefit  of  the  Spartan  proprietors  certainly — probably, 
of  Perioekic  proprietors  also.  They  were  the  rustic  population  of  the 
country,  who  dwelt,~not  in  towns,  but  either  in  small  villages  or  in 
detached  farms,  both  in  the  district  immediately  surrounding  Sparta, 
and  round  the  Pericekic  Laconian  towns  also.  Of  course,  there  were 
also  Helots  who  lived  in  Sparta  and  other  towns,  and  did  tlie  work 
of  domestic  slaves — but  such  was  not  the  general  character  of  the 
class.  We  cannot  doubt  that  the  Dorian  conquest  from  Sparta  found 
this  class  in  the  condition  of  villagers  and  detached  rustics;  but 
"Whether  they  were  dependent  upon  pre-existing  Achaean  proprietors. 
or  independent  like  much  of  the  Arcadian  village  population,  is  a 
question  which  we  cannot  answer.  In  either  case,  however,  it  is; 
easy  to  conceive  that  the  village  lands  (with  the  cultivators  upon' 
them)  were  the  most  easy  to  appropriate  for  the  benefit  of  masters 
lesident  at  Sparta;  while  the  towns,  with  the  district  immediately 
around  them,  furnished  both  dwelling  and  maintenance  to  the  out- 
going detachments  of  Dorians.  If  the  Spartans  had  succeeded  in 
their  attempt  to  enlarge  their  territory  by  the  conquest  of  Arcadia, 
they  might  very  probably  have  converted  Tegea  and  Mantineia  into 
Perioekic  towns,  with  a  diminished  territory  inhabited  (either  wholly 
^  in  part)  by  Dorian  settlers^ — while  they  would  have  made  over  to 
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proprietors  in  Sparta  much  of  the  village  lands  of  the  M^nalfi, 
Azanes,  and  Parrhasii,  h(^1otizing  the  inhabitants.  The  distiiK^ioH 
between  a  town  and  a  village  population  seems  the  main  ground  ol 
the  different  treatment  of  Helots  and  Perioeki  in  Laconia.  A  con- 
siderable proportion  of  the  Helots  were  of  genuine  Dorian  race,  bedng 
the  Dorian  Messenians  west  of  Mount  Taygetus,  subsequently  con- 
quered and  aggregated  to  this  class  of  dependent  cultivatorfl,  who, 
as  a  class,  must  have  begun  to  exist  from  the  very  first  estahlislimei^ 
of  the  invading  Dorians  in  the  district  round  Sparta.  From  when^ 
the  name  of  Helots  arose  we  do  not  clearly  make  out:  Ephotrus 
deduced  it  from  the  town  of  Helus,  on  the  souihern  coa^t,  which  4hc 
Spartans  are  said  to  have  taken  after  a  resistance  so  obstinate  iis  tto 
provoke  them  to  deal  very  rigorously  with  the  captives.  Thcrt 
are  many  reasons  for  rejecting  this  story,  and  another  etymolo^  has 
been  proposed  according  to  which  Helot  is  synonymous  with  capUee: 
this  is  more  plausible,  yet  still  not  convincing.  The  Helots  lived  in 
the  rural  villages  as  adscripti  glebee,  cultivating  their  lands  and  paying 
over  their  rent  to  the  master  at  Sparta,  but  enjoying  their  lioi&e% 
wives,  families,  and  mutual  neighborly  feelings  apart  from  the  mas- 
ter's view.  They  were  never  sold  out  of  the  country,  and  probably 
never  sold  at  all;  belonging  not  so  much  to  the  master  as  to  thedtate^ 
which  constantly  called  upon  them  for  militaiy  service,  and  i-ecom- 
pensed  their  bravery  or  activity  with  a  grant  of  freedom.  M^io  the 
Thessalian  of  Pharsalus  took  out  three  hundred  Penestse  of  his  owa 
to  aid  the  Athenians  against  Amphipolis:  these  Thessalian  Peneistae 
were  in  many  points  analogous  to  the  Helots,  but  no  individual 
Spartan  possessed  the  like  power  over  the  latter.  The  Helots  wwe 
thus  a  part  of  the  state,  having  their  domestic  and  social  sympathies 
developed,  a  certain  power  of  acquiring  property,  and  the  conseiouff- 
ness  of  Grecian  lineage  and  dialect — points  of  marked  superiority 
over  the  foreigners  who  formed  the  slave  population  of  Athens  or 
Chios.  They  seem  to  have  been  noway  inferior  to  any  village  popu- 
lation of  Greece;  while  the  Grecian  observer  sympathized  with  them 
more  strongly  than  with  the  bought  slaves  of  other  states — no^  to 
mention  that  their  homogeneous  aspect,  their  numbers,  and  their 
employment  in  military  service,  rendered  them  more  conspicuous  to 
;he  eye. 

The  service  in  the  Spartan  house  was  all  performed  by  memb^s  of 
he  Helot  class;  for  there  seem  to  have  been  few,  if  any,  other  slaves 
n  the  country.  The  various  anecdotes  which  are  told  respecting 
their  treatment  at  Sparta  betoken  less  of  cruelty  than  of  ostentatious 
scorn — a  sentiment  which  we  are  noway  surpi-ised  to  discover  anumg 
the  citizens  at  the  mess-table.  But  thegreat  mass  of  the  Helots,  who. 
dwelt  in  the  country,  were  objects  of  a  very  different  sentiment  on 
the  part  of  the  Spartan  ephors,  who  knew  their  bravery,  enei^,  And 
standing  discontent,  and  yet  were  forced  to  employ  them  as  an  essen- 
tial portion  of  the  state  army.    The  Helots  commonly  served  as  light 
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armed,  in  which  capacity  the  Spartan  hoplites  could  not  dispense 
wilh  their  attendance.  At  the  battle  of  Platsea,  every  Spartan  hoplite 
had  seven  Helots,,  and  every  Perioekic  hoplite  one  Helot  to  attend 
hiia;  but  even  in  camp,  the  Spartan  arrangements  were  framed  to 
guard  against  any  sudden  mutiny  of  these  light-armed  companions, 
while  at  home,  the  citizen  habitually  kept  his  shield  disjoined  from 
its  holding-ring  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  its  being  snatched  for  lh( 
like  purpose.  Sometimes  select  Helots  were  clothed  in  heavy  armor, 
aihd  tlius  served  in  the  ranks,  receiving  manumission  from  the  state  £ 
the  reward  of  distinguished  bravery. 

But  Sparta,  even  at  the  maximum  of  her  power,  was  more  than 
once  endangered  by  the  reality,  and  always  beset  with  the  apprehension. 
of  Helotic  revolt.  To  prevent  or  suppress  it,  the  ephors  submitted 
to  insert  express  stipulation  for  aid  in  their  treaties  with  Athens — to 
invite  Athenian  troops  into  the  heart  of  Laconia— and  to  practice 
combinations  of  cunning  and  atrocity  which  even  yet  stand  without 
parallel  in  the  long  list  of  precautions  for  fortifying'uniust  dominion. 
It  was  io  the  eighth  year  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  after  the  Helots 
had  been  called  upon  for  signal  military  efforts  in  various  ways,  and 
when  the  Athenians  and  Messenians  were  in  possession  of  Pylus,  that 
the  ephors  felt  especially  apprehensive  of  an  outbreak.  Anxious  to 
singteout  the  most  forward  and  daring  Helots,  as  the  men  from  whom 
they  had  most  to  dread,  they  issued  proclamation  that  every  member 
of  that  class  who  had  rendered  distinguished  services  should  make 
hi&  claims  known  at  Sparta,  promising  liberty  to  the  most  deserving. 
A  large  number  of  Helots  came  forward  to  claim  the  boon:  not  less 
than  2,000  of  them  were  approved,  formally  manumitted,  and  led  in 
solemn  pracession  round  the  temples,  with  garlands  on  their  heads, 
tisan  inauguration  to  their  coming  life  of  freedom.  But  the  treach- 
erous garland  only  marked  them  out  as  victims  for  the  sacrifice :  every 
man  of  them  forthwith  disappeared-^the  manner  of  their  death  was 
an  untold  mystery.  » 

'For  this  dark  and  bloody  deed  Thucydides  is  our  witness,  and 
Thucydides  describing  a  contemporary  matter  into  which  he  had 
inquired.  Upon  any  less  evidence  we  should  have  hesitated  to 
believe  the  statement;  but  standing  as  it  thus  does  above  all  sus- 
pioioQ,  it  speaks  volumes  as  to  the  inhuman  character  of  the  Lace 
daemon ian  government,  while  it  lays  open  to  us  at  the  same  time  th.- 
inttaisity  of  their  fears  from  the  Helots.  In  the  assassination  of  thi; 
fated  regiment  of  brave  men,  a  large  number  of  auxiliaries  am. 
instruments  must  have  been  concerned;  yet  Thucydides  with  all  hi? 
inquiries  could  not  find  out  how  any  of  them  perished;  he  tells  ua 
that  no  man  knew.  We  see  here  a  fact  which  demonstrates  unequivo- 
cally the  impenetrable  mystery  in  which  the  proceedings  of  the 
Spartan  government  were  wrapped — the  absence  not  only  of  public 
d^ussion,  but  of  public  curiosity,  and  the  perfection  with  which 
the  ephors  reigned  over  the  will»  the  hands,  and  the  tongues  of  their 
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Spartan  subjects.  The  Venetian  Council  of  Ten,  with  all  the  fICcill- 
ties  for  noctural  drowning  which  their  city  presented,  could  hardly 
have  accomplislied  so  vast  a  coup  d*etat  with  such  invisible  means. 
And  we  may  judge  from  hence,  even  if  we  had  no  other  evidence, 
how  little  the  habits  of  a  public  assembly  could  liave  suited  either 
the  temper  of  mind  or  the  march  of  government  at  Sparta. 

Other  proceedings,  ascribed  to  the  ephors  against  the  Helots,  are 
conceived  in  the  same  spirit  as  the  incident  just  recounted  fi^m 
rhucydides,  though  they  do  not  carry  with  them  the  same  certain 
attestation.  It  was  a  part  of  the  institutions  of  Lykurgus  (accofrdin|^ 
to  a  statement  which  Plutarch  professes  to  have  borrowed  from  Aris- 
totle) that  the  ephors  should  every  year  declare  war  against  the 
Helots,  in  order  that  the  murder  of  them  might  be  rendered  inno- 
cent; and  that  active  young  Spartans  should  be  armed  with  daggers 
and  sent  about  Laconia,  in  order  that  they  might,  either  in  solitude 
or  at  night,  assassinate  such  of  the  Helots  as  were  considered  for- 
midable. This  last  measure  passes  by  the  name  of  the  Erypteia,  yet 
we  find  some  dilficulty  in  determining  to  what  extent  it  was  ever 
realized.  That  the  ephors,  indeed,  would  not  be  restrained  by  any 
scruples  of  justice  or  humanity,  is  plainly  shown  by  the  murder  of 
the  2,000  Helots  above  noticed.  But  this  latter  incident  really 
answered  its  purpose;  while  a  standing  practice  such  as  that  of  tire 
Krypteia,  and  a  formal  notice  of  war  given  before-hand,  would  pro- 
voke the  reaction  of  despair  rather  than  enforce  tratiquillity.  There 
seems,  indeed,  good  evidence  that  the  Krypteia  was  a  real  practice^— 
that  the  ephors  kept  up  a  system  of  police  or  espionage  throughout 
Laconia  by  the  employment  of  active  young  citizens,  who  lived  a 
hard  and  solitary  life,  and  suffered  their  motions  to  be  as  little 
detected  as  possible.  The  ephors  might  naturally  enough  take  this  - 
method  of  keeping  watch  both  over  the  Pericekic  townships  and  the 
Helot  villages,  and  the  assassination  of  individual  Helots  by  these 
policemen  or  Krypts  would  probably  pass  unnoticed.  But  it  Is 
impossible  to  believe  in  any  standing  murderous  order,  or  deliberate 
annual  assassination  of  Helots,  for  the  purpose  of  intimidation,  as 
Aristotle  is  alleged  to  have  represented — for  we  may  well  doubt 
whether  he  really  did  make  such  a  representation,  when  we  see  that 
je  takes  no  notice  of  this  measure  in  his  Politics,  where  he  speaks  at 
K)me  length  both  of  the  Spartan  constitution  and  of  the  Helots* 
'he  well-known  hatred  and  fear  entertained  by  the  Spartans 
oward  their  Helots  has  probably  colored  Plutarch's  description  of 
he  Krypteia,  so  as  to  exaggerate  those  unpunished  murders  which 
occasionally  happened,  into  a  constant  phenomenon  with  exfH^ess 
design.  A  similar  deduction  is  to  be  made  from  the  statement  of 
Myron  of  Priene,  who  alleged  that  they  were  beaten  every  year  with** 
out  any  special  fault,  in  order  to  put  them  in  mind  of  their  slavery — 
and  that  those  Helots,  whose  superior  beauty  or  stature  placed  them 
above  the  visible  stamp  of  their  condition,  were  put  tadeath;  whilst 
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such  masters  as  neglected  to  keep  down  the  spirit  of  their  vigorous 
Helots  were  punished.  .  Tliat  secrecy,  for  which  the  ej)hors  were  so 
remarkable,  seems  enough  of  itself  to  refute  the  assertion  that  they 
publicly  proclaimed  war  against  the  Helots;  though  we  may  well 
believe  that  this  unhappy  class  of  men  may  have  been  noticed  as 
objects  for  jealous  observation  in  the  annual  ephoric  oath  of  office. 
Whatever  may  have  been  the  treatment  of  the  Helots  in  later  times, 
it  i^  at  all  events  hardly  to  be  supposed  that  any  regulation  hostile  to 
thpra  can  have  emanated  from  Lykurgus.  For  the  dangers  arising 
from  that  source  did  not  become  serious  until  after  the  Messeniau 
war — nor,  indeed,  until  after  the  gradual  diminution  of  the  number 
of  Spartan  citizens  had  made  itself  felt. 

The  manumitted  Helots  did  not  pass  into  the  class  of  Perioeki — 
for-tliis  purpose  a  special  grant,  of  the  freedom  of  some  Periaeklc 
township  would  probably  be  required  —  but  constituted  a  class 
apart,  known  at  the  time  of  the  Pelonnesian  war  by  the  name  of 
!NlPodamodes.  Being  persons  who  had  earned  their  liberty  by  signal 
bravery,  they  were  of  course  regarded  by  the  ephors  with  peculiar 
apprehension,  and,  if  possible,  employed  on  foreign  service,  or 
planted  on  somfe  foreign  soil  as  settlers.  In  what  manner  these 
freedmen  employed  themselves,  we  find  no  distinct  information; 
but  we  can  hardly  doubt  that  they  quitted  the  Helot  village  and 
field,  together  with  the  rural  costume  (the  leather  cap  and  sheep-skin) 
which  the  Helot  commonly  wore,  and  the  change  of  which  exposed 
him  to  suspicion,  if  not  to  punishment,  from  his  jealous  masters. 
Proh^blj;  they,  as  well  as  the  disfranchised  Spartan  citizens  (called 
Hypomeiones  or  inferiors),  became  congregated  at  Sparta,  and  found 
employment  either  in  various  trades  or  in  the  service  of  the  govern- 
ment 

It  has  been  necessary  to  give  this  short  sketch  of  the  orders  of  men  \ 
wjio  inhabited  Laconia,  in  order  to  enable  us  to  understand  the  state-  i 
ments  given  about  the  legislation  of  Lykurgus.  The  arrangements 
ascribed  to  that  lawgiver,  in  the  way  that  Plutarch  describes  them, 
presuppose,  and  do  not  create,  the  three  orders  of  Spartans,  Periceki, 
and  Helots.  We  are  told  by  Plutarch  that  the  disorders  which 
Lykurgus  found  existing  in  the  state  arose  in  a  great  measure  from 
the  gross  inequality  of  property,  and  from  the  luxurious  indulgence 
and  unprincipled  rapacity  of  the  rich— who  had  drawn  to  themselves 
tlie^greater  portion  of  the  lands  in  the  country,  leaving  a  large  body 
of  poor,  without  any  lot  of  land,  in  hopeless  misery  and  degradation. 
To  this  inequality  (according  to  Plutarch)  the  reforming  legislator 
applied  at  once  a  stringent  remedy.  He  redistributed  the  whole 
territory  belonging  to  Sparta,  as  well  as  the  remainder  of  Laconia; 
the  former  in  9,000  equal  lots,  one  to  each  Spartan  citizen;  the  latter 
in  30.000  eqiial  lots,  one  to  each  Perioekus;  of  this  alleged  distri- 
bution I  shall  speak  further  presently.  Moveover,  he  banished  the 
use  of  gold  and  silver  money,  tolerating  nothing  in  the  shape  of  cir* 
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culatinp:  medium  but  pieces  of  iron,  heavy  and  scarcely  portal^; 
and  he  forbade  to  the  Spartan  citizen  every  species  of  industrious  or 
money-seeking  occupation,  agriculture  included.  He  further  con- 
stituted— though  not  without  strenuous  opposition,  during  the  coun*e 
of  which  his  eye  is  said  to  liave  been  knocked  out  by  a  violent  j'outh 
named  Alkander — the  Syssitia  or  public  mess.  A  certain  number  of 
joint  tables  were  provided,  and  every  citizen  was  required  to  beloiig 
to  some  one  of  them  and  habitually  to  take  his  meals  at  it — no  new 
member  being  admissible  without  an  unanimous  ballot  in  his  favor 
by  the  previous  occupants.  Each  provided  from  his  lot  of  land  n 
specified  quota  of  barley-meal,  wine,  cheese,  and  figs,  and  a  small 
contribution  of  money  for  condijnents;  game  was  obtained  in  ad^- 
tion  by  hunting  in  the  public  forests  of  the  state,  while  everp  one 
who  sacrificed  to  the  gods,  sent  to  his  mess- table  a  part  of  the  victmi 
killed.  From  boyhood  to  old  age,  every  Spartan  citizen  took  his 
sober  meals  at  this  public  mess,  where  all  shared  a^ike;  nor  was  dis- 
tinction of  any  kind  allowed,  except  on  signal  occasions  of  service 
rendered  by  an  individual  to  the  slate. 

These  public  Syssitia,  under  the  management  of  the  Polemarcha, 
•were  connected  with  the  military  distribution,  th0  constant  gynd- 
nastic  training,  and  the  rigorous  discipline  of  detail  enforced  by 
Lykurgus.  From  the  early  age  of  seven  years,  throughout  his  who& 
life,  as  youth  and  man  no  less  than  as  boy,  the  Spartan  citizen  liTiEfd 
habitually  in  public,  always  either  himself  under  drill,  gymnastic 
and  military,  or  a  critic  and  spectator  of  others — always  under  the 
fetters  and  observances  of  a  rule  partly  military,  partly  monastic — 
estranged  from  the  independence  of  a  separate  home — seeing  his  wife, 
during  the  first  years  after  man-iage,  onlv  by  stealth,  and  maintain- 
ing little  peculiar  relation  with  his  chilaren.  The  supervision  not 
only  of  his  fellow-citizens,  but  also  of  authorized  censors  or  captains 
nominated  by  the  state,  w^as  perpetually  acting  upon  him:  his  day 
was  passed  in  public  exercises  and  meals,  his  nights  in  the  public 
barrack  to  which  he  belonged.  Besides  the  particular  military  drill, 
whereby  the  complicated  movements  required  from  a  body  of  Laoc- 
daemonian  hoplites  in  the  field  were  made  familiar  to  him  frcm  bis 
youth,  he  also  became  subject  to  severe  bodily  discipline  of  other 
kinds  calculated  to  impart  strength,  activity,  and  endurance.  To 
manifest  a  daring  and  pugnacious  spirit — to  sustain  the  greatest 
bodily  torture  unmoved — to  endure  hunger  and  thirst,  heat,  cold,  anc^ 
fatigue — to  tread  the  worst  ground  barefoot,  to  wear  the  s?ime  gar- 
ment winter  and  summer — to  suppress  external  manifestations  of 
feeling,  and  to  exhibit  in  public,  when  action  was  not  called  for.  a 
bearing  shy,  silent,  and  motionless  as  a  statue — all  these  were  lli6 
virtues  of  the  accomplished  Spartan  youth.  Two  squadrons  were 
often  matched  against  each  other  to  contend  (without  arms)  in  the 
little  insular  circumscription  called  the  Platanistus,  and  these  con- 
tests were  carried  on,  under  the  eye  of  the  authorities,   with  tl» 
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ttttnost  extremity  of  fury.  Nor  was  the  competition  among  them 
less  obstinate,  to  bear  without  murmur  the  cruel  scourgings  inflicted 
before  the  altar  of  Artemis  Ortbia,  supposed  to  be  higliljr  acceptable 
4o  the  goddess,  though  they  sometimes  terminated  even  m  the  death 
of  the  uncomplaining  sufferer.  Besides  the  various  descriptions  of 
gymnastic  contests,  the  youths  were  instructed  in  the  choric  dances 
jamployed  in  festivals  of  the  god,  w.hlch  contributed  to  impart  to 
them  methodized  and  harmonious  movements.  Hunting  in  the 
-woods  and  mountains  of  Laconia  was  encouraged,  as  a  means  inuring 
them  to  fatigue  and  privation.  The  nourishment  supplied  to  the 
Jrouthful  Spartans  was  purposely  kept  insufficient,  but  they  were 
allowed  to  make  up  the  deficiencjjnot  only  by  hunting,  but  even  by 
stealing  whatever  they  could  lay  hands  upon,  provided  they  could  do 
'SO  without  being  detected  in  the  fact;  in  which  latter  case  they  were 
^severely  chastised.  In  reference  simply  to  bodily  results,  the  training 
-at  Sparta  was  excellent,  combining  strength  ana  agility  with  univer- 
j»l  aptitude  and  endurance,  and  steering  clear  of  that  mistake  by 
which  Thebes  and  other  cities  impaired  the  effect  of  their  gym- 
.Bastics— the  attempt  to  create  an  athletic  habit,  suited  for  the  games 
but  suited  for  nothing  else. 

Of  all  the  attributes  of  this  remarkable  community,  there  is  none 
jiaore  difficult  to  make  out  clearly  than  the  condition  and  character 
'of  the  Spartan  women.  Aristotle  asserts  that  in  his  time  they  were 
imperious  and  unruly,  without  being  really  so  brave  and  useful  in 
moments  of  danger  as  other  Grecian  females;  that  they  possessed 
^rsat  influence  over  the  men,  and  even  exercised  much  ascendency 
over  the  course  of  public  affairs;  and  that  nearly  half  the  landed 
property  of  Laconia  had  come  to  belong  to  them.  The  exemption 
'of  the  women  from  all  control  formed,  in  his  eye,  a  pointed  contnist 
'with  the  rigorous  discipline  imposed  upon  the  men, — and  a  contrast 
hardly  less  pointed  with  the  condition  of  women  in  other  Grecian 
cities,  where  they  were  habitually  confined  to  the  interior  of  the 
house,  and  seldom  appeared  in  public.  While  the  Spartan  husband 
went  through  the  hard  details  of  his  ascetic  life,  and  dined  on  the 
plainest  fare  at  the  Pheidition  or  mess,  the  wife  (it  appears)  main- 
tained an  ample  and  luxurious  establishment  at  home,  and  the  desire 
to  provide  for  such  outlay  was  one  of  the  causes  of  that  love  of 
motney  which  prevailed  among  men  forbidden  to  enjoy  it  in  the 
ordinary  ways.  To  explain  this  antithesis  l^etween  the  treatment  of 
the  two  sexes  at  Sparta,  Aristotle  was  informed  that  Lykurgus  had 
tried  to  bring  the  women  no  less  than  the  men  under  a  system  of 
discipline,  but  that  they  made  so  obstinate  a  resistance  as  to  compel 
him  to  desist. 

The  view  here  ^ven  by  the  philosopher,  and  deserving  of  course 
careful  attention,  is  not  easy  to  reconcile  with  that  of  Xenophon  and 
Hutarch,  who  look  upon  the  Spartan  women  from  a  different  side, 
ftjad  represent  them  as  worthy  and  homogeneous  companions  to  the 
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men.  The  Lykurgean  system  (as  these  authors  describe  it),  conskler- 
ing  the  women  as  a  part  of  the  state,  and  not  as  a  part  of  the  house, 
placed  them  under  training  hardly  less  than  the  men/   Its  grand 

Eurpose,  the  maintenance  ot  a  vigorous  breed  of  citizens,  determined 
oth  the  treatment  of  the  younger  women,  and  the  regulations  as  to 
the  intercourse  of  the  sexes.  * '  Female  slaves  are  good  enough  (Ly kur- 
gus  thought)  to  sit  at  home  spinning  and  weaving — but  who  can 
expect  a  splendid  offspring,  the  appropriate  mission  and  duty  of  a 
free  Spartan  woman  towards  her  country,  from  mothei-s  brought  up 
in  such  occupations?"  Pursuant  to  these  views,  the  Spartan  damsels 
underwent  a  bodily  training  analogous  to  that  of  the  Spartan  youth 
— ^.being  formally  exercised,  and  contending  with  each  other  iti 
running,  wrestling  and  boxing,  agreeably  to  the  forms  of  the  Greciaii 
agones.  They  seem  to  have  worn  a  light  tunic,  cut  open  at  tlie 
skirts,  so  as  to  leave  the  limbs  both  free  and  exposed  to  view — hence 
Plutarch  speaks  of  them  as  completely  uncovered,  while  other  critics 
in  different  quarters  of  Greece  heaped  similar  reproach  upon  the 
practice,  as  if  it  had  been  perfect  nakedness.  The  presence  of  the 
Spartan  youths,  and  even  of  the  kings  and  the  body  of  citizens,  at 
these  exercises,  lent  animation  to  the  scene.  In  like  manner,  the 
young  women  marched  in  the  religious  processions,  sung  and  danced 
at  particular  festivals,  and  witnessed,  as  spectators,  the  exercises  and 
contentions  of  the  youth;  so  that  the  two  sexes  were  perpetually 
intermingled  with  each  other  in  public,  in  a  way  foreign  to  the 
habits,  as  well  as  repugnant  to  the  feelings,  of  other  Grecian  states. 
We  may  well  conceive  that  such  an  education  imparted  to  the  women 
both  a  demonstrative  character  and  an  eager  interest  in  masculine 
accomplishments,  so  that  the  expression  of  their  praise  was  the 
strongest  stimulus,  and  that  of  their  reproach  the  bitterest  humilia- 
tion, to  the  youthful  troop  who  heard  it. 

The  age  of  marriage  (which  in  some  of  the  unrestricted  cities  of 
Greece  was  so  early  as  to  deteriorate  visibly  the  breed  of  citizens) 
was  deferred  by  the  Spartan  law,  both  in  Women  and  men,  until  the 
period  supposed  to  be  most  consistent  with  the  perfection  of  the  off- 
spring. And  when  we  read  the  restriction  which  Spartan  custom 
imposed  upon  the  intercourse  even  between  married  persons,  we 
shall  conclude  without  hesitation  that  the  public  intermixture  of  the 
sexes  in  the  way  just  described  led  to  no  such  liberties,  between  perr 
sons  not  married,  as  might  be  likely  to  arise  from  it  under  other  cir- 
cumstances. Marriage  was  almost  universal  among  the  citizetis, 
enforced  by  general  opinion  at  least,  if  not  by  law.  The  young 
Spartan  carried  away  his  bride  by  a  simulated  abduction,  but  sh^ 
still  seems,  for  some  time  at  least,  to  have  continued  to  reside  with 
her  family,  visiting  her  husband  in  his  barrack  in  the  disguise  of 
male  attire  and  oa  short  and  stolen  occasions.  To  some  married 
couples,  according  to  Plutarch,  it  happened  that  they  had  been 
married  long  enough  to  have  two  or  three  children,  while  they;h||$L 
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i  ws^Qcely  seen  each  other  apart  by  daylight.  Secret  intrigue  on  the 
p^jf  of  married  women  was  unknown  at  Sparta;  but  to  bring 
togeyier  the  finest  couples  was  regarded  by  the  citizens  as  desirable, 
aod  by  the  lawgiver  as  a  duty.  No  personal  feeling  or  jealousy  on 
th^  part  of  the  husband  found  sympathy  from  any  one— and  he  per- 
miUed  without  difficulty,  sometimes  actively  encouraged,  conipli- 
aBces  on  the  part  of  his  wife  consistent  with  tliis  generally  acknowl- 

i edged  object.  So  far  was  such  toleration  carried,  that  there  were 
SQiwe  married  women  who  were  recognized  mistresses  of  two  houses, 
aad  mothers  of  two  distinct  families — a  sort  of  bigamy  strictly  for- 
biijden  to  the  men ;  and  never  permitted  except  in  the  remarkable 
case  of  king  Anaxandrides,  when  the  royal  Herakleidan  line  of 
Ejurysthenes  was  in  danger  of  becoming  extinct.  The  wife  of  Anax- 
a^kdrides  being  childless,  the  ephors  strongly  urged  him,  on  grounds 
ofc  public  necessity,  to  repudiate  her  and  marry  another.  But  he 
refused  to  dismiss  a  wife  who  had  given  him  no  cause  of  complaint; 
upon  which,  when  they  found  him  inexorable,  they  desired  him  to 
retain  her,  but  to  marry  another  wife  besides,  in  order  that  at  any 
rate  there  might  be  issue  to  the  Eurystheneid  line.  "He  thus 
(says  Herodotus)  married  two  wives,  and  inhabited  two  family- 
luiurths,  a  proceeding  unknown  at  Sparta;"  yet  the  same  privilege 
which,  according  to  Xenophon,  some  Spartan  women  enjoyed  with- 
out reproach  from  any  one,  and  with  perfect  harmony  between  the 
inmates  of  both  their  houses.  O.  MQller  remarks— and  the  evidence, 
as  far  as  we  know  it,  bears  him  out — that  love-marriages  and  genuine 
affection  towju*d  a  wife  were  more  familiar  to  Sparta  than  to  Athens; 
though  in  the  former,  marital  jealousy  was  a  sentiment  neither 
indulged  nor  recognized — while  in  the  latter  it  was  intense  and 
universal. 

To  reconcile  the  careful  gymnastic  training,  which  Xenophon  and 
Plutarch  mention,  with  that  uncontrolled  luxury  and  relaxation 
which  Aristotle  condemns  in  the  Spartan  women,  we  may  perhaps 
suppose  that  in  the  time  of  the  latter  the  women  of  high  position 
and  wealth  had  contrived  to  emancipate  themselves  from  the  general 
obligation,  and  that  it  is  of  such  particular  cases  that  he  chiefly 
speaks.  He  dwells  especially  upon  the  increasing  tendency  to  accu- 
mulate property  in  the  hands  of  the  women,  which  seems  to  have 
been  still  more  conspicuous  a  century  afterward  in  the  reign  of  Agis 
in.  And  we  may  readily  imagine  that  one  of  the  employments  of 
wealth  thus  acquired  would  be  to  purchase  exemption  from  laborious 
training — an  object  more  easy  to  accomplish  in  their  case  than  in 
that  of  the  men,  whose  services  were  required  by  the  state  as  soldiers. 
"fy  what  steps  so  large  a  proportion  as  two-fifths  of  the  landed  prop- 
erty of  the  state  came  to  be  possessed  by  women,  he  partially  explains 
to  us.  There  were  (he  says)  many  sole  heiresses — ^the  dowries  giren 
^fathers  to  their  daughters  were  very  large — and  the  father  had 
omi&ited  power  of  testamentary  bequest,  which  he  was  disposed  to 
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use  to  the  advantage  of  his  daughter  over  his  son.  -  Perfect  equaUty 
of  bequest  or  inheritance  between  the  two  sexes,  without  any  prefer- 
ence lor  females,  would  accomplish  a  great  deal;  but  besides  t^Lis, 
we  are  told  by  Aristotle  that  there  was  in  the  Spartan  mind  a  peculiar 
sympathy  and  yielding  disposition  toward  women,  which  he  ascribes 
to  the  warlike  temper  both  of  tjie  Citizen  and  of  the  state — Ares  bear- 
ing the  yoke  of  Aphrodite.  But  apart  from  such  a  consideration,,  if 
we  suppose  on  the  part  of  a  wealthy  Spartan  father  the  simple  djsp<1>- 
sition  to  treat  sons  and  daughters  alike  as  to  bequest — nearly  one 
half  of  the  inherited  mass  of  property  would  naturally  be  found  in 
the  hands  of  the  daughters,  since  on  an  average  of  families  the 
number  of  the  two  sexes  boyn  is  nearly  equal.  In  most  socictij^s, 
it  is  the  men  wlio  make  new  acquisitions;  but  this  seldom  or 
never  happened  with  Spartan  men,  who  disdained  all  money-gettiag 
occupations. 

Xenophon,  a  warm  panegyrist  of  Spartan  manners,  points  wilh 
some  pride  to  the  tall  and  vigorous  breed  of  citizens  which  tie 
Lykurgic  institutions  had  produced.  The  beauty  of  the  LacetJie- 
monian  women  was  notorious  throughout  Greece,  and  Lampito,  ihe 
Lacedaemonian  woman  introduced  in  the  Lysistratu  of  Aristophaflies, 
is  made  to  receive  from  tlie  Athenian  women  the  loudest  compliments 
upon  her  flue  shape  and  masculine  vigor.  We  may  remark  thatk  ^u 
this  as  well  as  on  tlie  other  points,  Xenophon  emplftitically  insists  on 
the  peculiarity  of  Spartan  institutions,  contradicting  thus  the  views 
of  those  who  regard  them  merely  as  something  a  little  Hyper-Dopi«(p. 
Indeed,  such  peculiarity  seems  never  to  have  been  questioned  in 
antiquity,  either  by  the  enemies  or  by  the  admirers  of  Sparta.  A»d 
those  who  censured  the  public  masculine  exercises  of  the  Spartan 
maidens,  as  well  as  the  liberty  tolerated  in  married  women,  allowed 
at  the  same  time  that  the  feelings  of  both  were  actively  identifled 
with  the  state  to  a  degree  hardly  known  in  Greece;  that  the  patriot- 
ism of  the  men  greatly  depended  upon  the  sympathy  of  the  other 
sex,  which  manifested  itself  publicly,  in  a  manner  not  compat^le 
with  the  recluse  life,  of  Grecian  women  generally,  to  the  exaltation 
of  the  brave  as  well  as  to.  the  abasement  of  the  recreant;  and  tlmt 
the  dignified  bearing  of  the  Spartan  matrons  under  private  family 
loss  seriously  assisted  the  state  in  the  task  of  l)earing  up  against  pub- 
lic reverses.  *•  Return  either  with  your  shield  or  upon  it,  was  Ui«ir 
exhortation  to  their  sons  when  departing  for  foreign  service;  and 
after  the  fatal  day  of  Leuktra,  those  mothers  who  had  ta  welco^tie 
home  their  surviving  sons  in  dishonor  and  defeat,  were  the  hiUecr 
sufferers;  while  those  whose  sons  had  perished,  maintained  a  bearupg 
comparatively  cheerful. 

Such  were  the  leading  points  of  the  memorable  Spartan  discipline, 
strengthened  in  its  effect  on  the  mind  by  the  absence  of  oommunioa- 
tion  with  strangers.  For  no  Spartan  could  go  abroad  without  katte, 
nor  were  strangers  permitted  to  stay  at  Sparta^  they  came  thitheiV'ic 
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seems,  by  a  sort  of  sufferance,  but  the  uDcourteous  process  called 
Xenelasy  was  always  available  to  remove  them;  nor  could  there 
arise  in  Sparta  that  class  of  resident  metics  or  aliens  who  consti- 
tuted a  large  part  of  the  population  of  Athens,  and  seem  to  have  been 
found  in  most  other  Grecian  towns.  It  is  in  this  universal  school- 
ing, training,  and  drilling,  imposed  alike  upon  boys  and  men,  youths 
^and  virgins,  rich  and  poor,  th;it  the  distinctive  attribute  of  Sparta 
is  to  be  songht— not  in  her  laws  or  political  constitution. 

Lykurgus  (or  the  individual  to  whom  this  system  is  owing,  who- 
ever  he  was)  is  the  founder  of  a  warlike  brotherhood  rather  than  the 
lawgiver  of  a  political  community;  his  brethren  live  together  like 
bees*  in  a  hive  (to  borrow  a  simile  from  Plutarch),  with  all  their 
feelings  implicated  in  the  commonwealth,  and  divorced  from  bouse 
.and  home.  Far  from  contemplating  the  society  as  a  whole,  with  its 
multifarious  wants  and  liabilities,  he  interdicts  beforehand,  by  one 
of  the  three  primitive  Rhetrse,  all  written  laws,  that  is  to  say,  all 
formal  and  premeditated  enactments  on  any  special  subject.  When 
disputes  are  to  be  settled  or  judicial  interference  is  required,  the 
maglstrato  is  to  decide  from  his  own  sense  of  equity;  that  the 
magistrate  will  not  depart  from  the  established  customs  and  recog- 
nized purposes  of  the  city,  is  presumed  from  the  personal  discipline 
"Which  he  and  the  select  body  to  whom  he  belongs  have  undergone. 
It  is  this  select  body,  maintained  by  the  labor  of  others,  over  whom 
Lykurgus  exclusively  watches,  with  the  provident  eye  of  a  trainer, 
for  the  purpose  of  disciplining  them  into  a  state  of  regimental  prepara- 
tion, single  minded  obedience,  and  bodily  eflftciency  and  endurance, 

^  BO  that  they  may  \)e  always  ready  and  fit  for  defense,  for  con- 

'  quest,  and  for  dominion.    The  parallel  of  the  Lykurgean  insti-^l 
tutions  is  to  be  found  in  the  Republic  of  Plato,  who  approves  the 
Spartan  principle  of  select  guardians,  carefully  trained,  and  adminis- 
'  tering  the  community  at  discretion ;  with  this  momentous  difference, 
indeed,  that  the  Spartan  character  formed  by  Lykurgus  is  of  a  low 

*  type,  rendered  savage  and  fierce  by  exclusive  and  overdone  bodily 
discipline,  destitute  even  of  the  elements  of  letters,  immersed  in 
theii*  own  narrow  specialities,  and  taught  to  despise  all  that  lay 
"beyond,  possessing  all  the  qualities  requisite  to  procure  dominion,  but 
none  of  those  calculated  to  render  dominion  popular  or  salutary  to 
the  subject;  while  the  habits  and  attributes  of  the  guardians,  as 
dhadowed  forth  by  Plato,  are  enlarged  as  well  as  philan£ropic,  quali- 
fying them  not  simply  to  govern,  but  to  govern  for  purposes  pro- 
tective, conciliatory,  and  exalted.    Both  Plato  and  Aristotle  conceive 

.  as  the  perfection  of  society  something  of  the  Spartan  type — a  select 
body  of  equally  privileged  citizens,  disengaged  from  inaustrious  pur- 
cuits,  and  subjected  to  public  and  uniform  training.  Both  admit 
(with  Lykurgus)  that  the  citizen  belongs  neither  to  himself  nor  to  his 
family,  but  to  his  city;  both  at  the  same  time  note  with  regret  that 

'  the  Spartan  training  was  turned  only  to  one  portion  of  human  virtue 
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—that  which  is  called  forth  in  a  state  of  war;  the  citizens  beingcpn- 
verted  into  a  sort  of  garrison,  always  under  drill,  and  always  ready 
to  be  called  forth  either  against  Helots  at  home  or  against  enemies 
abroad.  Such  exclusive  tendency  will  appear  less  astonishing  if  we 
consider  the  very  early  and  insecure  period  at  which  the  jLykMr- 
gean  institutions  arose,  when  none  of  those  guarantees  which  after- 
ward maintained  the  peace  of  the  Hellenic  world  had  as  yet  became 
effective — no  constant  habit  of  intercourse,  no  custom  of  meettng^in 
Amphiktyony  from  the  distant  parts  of  Greece,  no  common  or  lar^ly 
frequented  festivals,  no  multiplication  of  proxenies  (or  stanciiiig 
tickets  of  hospitality)  between  the  important  cities,  no  pacific  .^or 
industrious  habits  anywhere.  When  we  contemplate  the  general  inse- 
curity of  Grecian  life  in  the  ninth  or  eighth  century  before  the  Chiis- 
tian  era,  and  especially  the  precarious  condition  of  a  small  baodJof 
Dorian  conquerers,  in  Sparta  and  its  district,  with  subdued  H^ts 
on  their  own  lands  and  Achseans  unsubdued  all  around  them — we 
shall  not  be  surprised  that  the  language  which  Brasidas  in  the  Pdo- 
ponnesian  war  addresses  to  his  army  in  reference  to  the  original 
Spartan  settlement,  was  still  more  powerfully  present  to  the  mind>of 
Lykurgus  four  centuries  earlier — '*We  are  a  few  in  the  midst:  of 
inany  enemies;  we  can  only  maintain  ourselves  by  fighting  and  Con- 
quering." 

Under  such  circumstances,  the  exclusive  aim  which  Lykurgus 
proposed  to  himself  is  easily  understood:  but  what  is  truly  surpris- 
ing is  the  violence  of  his  means  and  the  success  of  the  result.  He 
realized  his  project  of  creating  in  the  8,000  or  9,000  Spartan  citizens 
unrivaled  habits  of  obedience,  hardihood,  selj-dwiial,  and  military 
aptitude — complete  subjection  on  the  part  of  each  individual  to  the 
local  public  opinion,  and  preference  of  death  to  the  abandonment  of 
Spartan  maxims — intense  ambition  on  the  part  of  every  one  to  distin- 
guish himself  within  the  prescribed  sphere  of  duties,  with  little 
ambition  for  anything  else.  In  what  manner  so  rigorous  a  system  of 
individual  training  can  have  been  first  brought  to  bear  upon  any 
community,  mastering  the  course  of  the  thoughts  and  actions  f]X>m 
boyhood  to  old  age — a  work  far  more  diflicult  than  any  political  revolu- 
tion— we  are  not  permitted  to  discover.  Nor  does  even  the  influ^ce 
of  an  earnest  and  energetic  Herakleid  man — seconded  by  the  still  more 
powerful  working  of  the  Delphian  god  behind,  upon  the  strong  pi^us 
susceptibilities  of  the  Spartan  mind— sufficiently  explain  a  phenom- 
enon so  remarkable  in  the  history  of  mankind,  unless  we  suppose 
them  aided  by  some  combination  of  co-operating  circumstances  which 
history  has  not  transmitted  to  us,  and  preceded  by  disorders  so  exag- 
gerated as  to  render  the  citizens  glad  to  escape  from  them  atlmy 
price. 

Respecting  the  ante-Lykurgean  Sparta,  we  possess  no  positive 
information  whatever.  But  although  this  unfortunate  gap  caQnot 
be  filled  up,  we  may  yet  master  the  negative  probabilities  of  th^  case. 
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sufficiently  to  see  that  in  wliat  Plutarch  has  told  us  (and  from  Plu- 

'  tarch  the  modern  views  have,  until  lately,  been  derived),  there  is 
indeed'  a  basis  of  reality,  but  there  Is  also  a  large  8iipi>rstructure 
of '  romance— in  not  a  few  particulars  essentially  misleadiug.    For 

'  example,  Plutarch  treats  Lykurgus  as  introducing  Ins  reforms  at  a 
time  when  Sparta  was  mistress  of  Laconia,  and  distributing  the  whole 
of  Uiat  territory  amon^  the  Perioeki.  Now  we  know  that  Laiiconia 
was  not  then  in  possession  of  Sparta,  and  that  the  partition  of  Lykur- 
gus (nssuraing  it  to  be  real),  could  only  have  been  applied  to  the  land 
Iti  tlie  immediate  vicinity  of  the  latter.  For  even  Amyklse,  Fharis, 
and  Geronthrse  were  not  conquered  until  the  reign  of  Teleklus, 

J  posterior  to  any  period  which  we  csin  reasonably  assign  to  Lykurgus; 
nor  can  any  such  distribution  of  Laconia  have  really  occurred. 
Ftnrtlier,  we  are  told  that  Lykurgus  banished  from  Sparta  coined 
gold  and  silver,  useless  professions  and  frivolities,  eager  pursuit  of 
gain,  and  ostentatious  display.  Without  dwelling  upon  the  improb- 
fibility  that  any  one  of  these  anti-Spartan  characteristics  should  have 
existed  at  so  early  a  period  as  the  ninth  century  before  the  Christian 
era,  we  may  at  feast  be  certain  that  coined  silver  was  not  then  to 
be  found,  since  it  was  first  introduced  into  Greece  by  Pheidon  of 
Argos  in  the  succeeding  century,  as  has  been  stated  in  the  preceding 
section. 

But  amongst  all  the  points  stated  by  Plutarch,  the  most  suspicious 
by  far  and  the  most  misleading,  'because  endless  calculations  have 
tjeen  built  upon  it,  is  the  alleged  redivlsion  of  landed  property.  He 
tells  us  that  Lykurgus  found  fearful  inequality  in  the  landed  posses- 
sions of  the  Spartans;  nearly  all  the  land  in  the  hands  of  a  few,  and 
n^reat  multitude  without  any  land;  that  he  rectified  this  evil  by  a 
redivlsion  of  the  Spartan  district  into  9,000  eqiial  lots,  and  the  rest 
of  Laconia  into  30,000,  giving  to  each  citizen  as  much  as  would  pro- 
duce a  given  quota  of  barley,  etc. ;  and  that  he  wished,  moreover,  to 
have  divided  the  movable  property  upon  similar  principles  of 
equality,  but  was  deterred  by  the  difficulties  of  carrying  his  design 
into  execution. 

Now  we  shall  find  on  consideration  that  this  new  and  equal  parti- 
tion of  lands  by  Lykurgus  Is  still  more  at  variance  with  fact  and 
probability  than  the  two  former  alleged  proceedings.  All  the  histori- 
cal evidences  exhibit  decided  inequalities  of  property  among  the 
Spartans — inequalities  which  tended  constanly  to  increase;  more- 
over, the  earlier  authors  do  not  conceive  this  evil  as  having  grown  up 
by  way  of  abuse  out  of  a  primeval  system  of  perfect  equality,  nor 
do  they  know  anything  of  the  original  equal  redivlsion  by  Lykurgus. 
Even  as  early  as  the  poet  Alkseus  (b.c.  600-580)  we  find  bitter  com- 
plaints of  the  oppressive  ascendency  of  wealth,  and  the  degradation 
of  the  poor  man,  cited  as  having  been  pronounced  by  Arlstc^emus  at 
Sparta:  "Wealth  (said  he)  makes  the  man — no  poor  person  is  either 

-  4iooounted  good  or  honored.  *'   Next,  the  historian  Hellanikus  certaiiily 
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knew  nothing  of  the  Lykurgean  redivisiou — for  he  ascribed  tbe 
whole  Spartan  polity  to  Eurysthcnes  and  Piokles,  tlie  oti^rinal 
founders,  and  hardly  noticed  Lykurgus  at  all.  Again,  in  tbe  brief 
but  impressive  description  of  the  Spai-tan  lawgiver  by  Herodotus, 
fieveral  otlier  institutions  arc  alluded  to,  but  nothing  is  said  about ^ 
redivision  of  the  lands;  and  this  latter  point  is  in  itself  of  such  trtin* 
scendent  moment,  and  was  so  recognized  among  all  Grecian  thinkers, 
that  the  omission  is  almost  a  demonstration  of  iffnorance.  Thucjrd- 
ides  certainly  could  not  have  believed  that  equality  of  property  wM 
an  original  feature  of  the  Lykurgean  system;  for  he  says  that  alt 
Lacedseraon  "  the  rich  men  assimilated  themselves  greatly  in  respect 
of  clothing  and  general  habits  of  life  to  the  simplicity  of  the  poor, 
and  thus  set  an  example  which  was  partially  followed  in  the  rest  ctf 
Greece:"  a  remark  which  both  implies  the  existence  of  uneqilal 
property,  and  gives  a  just  appreciation  of  the  real  working  of  LykuN 
gic  institutions.  The  like  is  the  sentiment  of  Xenophon:  he  observed 
that  the  rich  at  Sparta  gained  little  by  their  wealth  in  point  of  supe- 
rior comfort;  but  he  never  glances  at  any  original  measure  carried 
into  effect  by  Lykurgus  for  equalizing  possessions.  Plato,  too,  while 
he  touches  upon  the  great  advantage  possessed  by  the  Dorians, 
immediately  after  their  conquest  of  Peloponnesus,  in  being  able  to 
apportion  land  suitably  to  all — never  hints  that  this  original  distri* 
bution  had  degenerated  into  an  abuse,  and  that  an  entire  subsequent 
redivision  had  been  resorted  to  bv  Lykurgus:  moreover,  he  is  himself 
deeply  sensible  of  the  hazards  of  that  formidable  proceeding: 
Lastly,  Aristotle  clearly  did  not  believe  that  Ljrkurgus  had  redivided 
the  soil.  For  he  informs  usi  first,  that  **  both  in  Lacedaemon  and  in 
Krete,  the  legislator  had  rendered  the  enjoyment  of  property  common 
through  the  establishment  of  the  Syssitia  or  public  mess."  Now  this 
remai^  (if  read  in  the  chapter  of  which  it  forms  part,  a  refutation 
of  the  scheme  of  communism  for  the  select  guardians  in  the  Platomc 
Republic)  will  be  seen  to  tell  httle  for  its  point,  if  we  assume  that 
Lykurgus  at  the  same  time  equalized  all  individual  possessions. 
Had  Aristotle  known  that  fact,  he  could  not  have  failed  to  notice  it; 
nor  could  he  have  assimilated  the  legislators  in  Lacedssmon  and  Ereie, 
seeing  that  in  the  latter  no  one  pretends  that  any  such  equalization 
was  ever  brought  about.  Next,  only  does  Aristotle  dwell  upon  the 
actual  inequality  of  property  at  Sparta  as  a  serious  public  evil,  but 
he  nowhere  treats  this  as  having  grown  out  of  a  system  of  absolute 
equality  once  enacted  by  the  lawgiver  as  a  part  of  the  primitive  con- 
stitution; he  expressly  notices  iuequality  of  property  so  for  back  as 
the  second  Messenfen  war.  Moreover,  in  that  valuable  chapter  of 
his  Politics  where  the  scheme  of  equality  of  possessions  is  discussed, 
Phaleas  of  Chalkedon  is  expressly  mentioned  as  the  first  author  of 
it,  thus  indirectly  excluding  Lykurgus.  The  mere  silence  of  Aris- 
totle is  in  this  discussion  a  negative  argument  of  the  greatest  weight. 
Isokrates,  too,  speaks  much  about  Sparta  for  good  and  for  evil,  men^ 
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tions  Lykurgus  as  having  established  a  political  constitution  much  like 
U^t  of  the  earliest  days  of  Athens,  praises  the  gymnasia  and  the 
discipline,  and  compliments  tlie  Spartans  upon  the  many  centuries 
"Wl^ch  they  have  gone  through  without  violent  sedition,  extinction 
of  debts,  and  redivision  of  the  land— those  *'  monstrous  evils  "as  he 
terms,  them.  Had  he  conceived  Lykurgus  as  being  himself  the 
autlK)!:  of  a  complete  redivision  of  land,  he  could  hardly  have  avoided 
some  allusion  to  it. 

-  It  appears,  then,  that  none  of  the  authors  down  to  Aristotle  ascribe 
tQ  Lykurgus  a  redivision  of  the  lands,  either  of  Sparta  or  of  Loconia* 
The  statement  to  this  effect  in  Plutarch,  given  in  great  detail  and 
with  precise  specification  of  number  and  produce,  must  have  been 
borrowj^d  from  some  author  later  than  Aristotle;  and  I  think  we 
mav  trace  the  source  of  it,  when  we  study  Piutarcli's  biography  of 
lykurgus  in  conjunction  with  that  of  Agis  and  Kleomeues.  The 
statement  is  taken  from  authors  of  the  century  after  Aristotle,  either 
in,  or  shortly  before,  the  a^e  when  both  those  kings  tried  extreme 
measures  to  renovate  the  sinking  state:  the  former  by  a  thorough 
Cliange  of  system  and  property,  yet  proposed  and  accepted  according 
to  constitutional  forms;  the  latter  by  projects  substantially  similar, 
"wijth  violence  to  enforce  them.  The  accumulation  of  landed  property 
in  few  hands,  the  multiplication  of  poor,  and  the  decline  in  the 
QWiber  of  citizens,  which  are  depicted  as  grave  mischiefs  by  Aris- 
totle, had  become  greatly  aggravated  during  the  century  between 
ilim  and  Agis.  The  number  of  citizens,  reckoned  by  Herodotus  in 
tiie  time  of  the  Persian  invasion  at  8,000,  had  dwindled  down  in  the 
tivne  of  Aristotle  to  1000,  and  in  that  of  Agis  to  700,  out  of  which 
latter  number  100  alone  possessed  most  of  the  landed  property  of  the 
fttate*  Now  by  the  ancient  rule  of  Lykurgus,  the  qualification  for 
citizenship  was  the  ability  to  f  unish  the  prescribed  quota,  incumbent 
on  each  individual,  at  the  public  mess:  so  soon  as  a  citizen  became 
toi^poor  to  answer  to  this  requisition,  he  lost  his  franchise  and  his 
eligibility  to  offices.  The  smaller  lots  of  land,  though  it  was  held 
djaereditable  either  to  buy  or  sell  them,  and  though  some  have 
asserted  (without  ground  I  think)  that  it  was  forbidden  to  divide  them 
-t^ieoame  insufficient  for  numerous  families,  and  seem  to  have  been 
alienated  in  some  indirect  manner  to  the  rich;  while  every  industri- 
ous occupation  being  I>oth  interdicted  to  a  Spartan  citizen  and  really 
inconsistent  with  his  rigorous  personal  discipline,  no  other  means  of 
liurnishing  his  c^uota,  except  the  lot  of  land,  was  open  to  him.  The 
difficulty  felt  with  regard  to  these  smaller  lots  of  land  may  be  judged 
oi  from  the  fact  stated  by  Polybms,  that  three  or  four  Spartan 
brothers  had  often  one  and  the  same  wife,  the  paternal  land  being 
just  sufficient  to  furnish  contributions  for  all  to  the  public  mess,  ana 
thiis  to  keep  alive  the  citizen-rights  of  all  the  sons.  The  tendency 
tQ  diminution  in  the  number  of  Spartan  citizens  seems  to  have  gone 
on  uninterruptedly  from  the  time  of  the  Persian  war,  and  must  have 
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been  aggravated  hy  the  foundation  of  Messene,  with  its  independ^^ 
territory  around,  after  Uie  battle  of  Leulstra,  an  event  which  robbed 
the  Spartans  of  a  large  portion  of  (heir  property.  Apart  from  16^^^ 
special  causes,  moreover,  it  has  been  observed  often  as  a  statistil^iA 
fact,  that  a  close  corporation  of  citizens,  or  any  small  mimber*  of 
families,  int^marrying  habitually  among  one  anot'her,  and  not  ten^ 
forced  from  without,  have  usually  a  tendency  to  diminish. 

The  present  is  not  the  occasion  to  enter  at  length  into  that  ccdn- 
binatiou  of  causes  which  partly  sapped,  partly  overthrew,  bofii  iBae 
institutions  of  Lykurgus  and  the  power  of  Sparta.    But  taking  tin 
condition  of  that  city  as  it  stood  in  the  time  of  Agis  III.  (say  abotti 
i50  B.C.),  we  know  that  its  citizens  had  become  few  in  number,  tike 
bulk  of  them  miserably  i)oor,  and  all  the  land  in  a  small  number  df 
hands.    The  old  discipline  and  the  public  mess  (as  far  as  tlife  rk£ 
were  concerned)  had  degenerated  into  mere  forms — a  numerous  bccftr 
of  strangers  or  non-citizens  (the  old  xenelasy,  or  prohibition  .cJf 
resident  strangers,  being  long  discontlDued)  vfere  domiciled  in  -thJi 
town,  forming  a  powerful  moneyed  interest;  and  lastly,  the  digittty;; 
and  ascendency  of  the  state  amongst  its  neighbors  were  altogeib^ 
ruined.     It  was  insupportable  to  a  young  enthusiast  like  king  A|;i^; 
as  well  as  to  many  ardent  spirits  among  his  contemponiries,  to  eop- 
trast  this  degradation  with  the  previous  glories  of  their  country;  fior 
didxhe^  see  any  other  way  of  recoustructing  the  old  Sparta  exc€j[>ii 
by  again  admitting  the  disfranchised  poor  citizens,  redividing  ^b^ 
lands,  canceling  all  debts,  and  restoring  the  public  mess  and  mllitat^ 
training  in  all  their  strictness.    Agis  endeavored  to  carry  thronjjB^V 
these  subversive  measures  (such  as  no  demagogue  in  the  extreme- 
democracy  of  Athens  would  ever  have  ventui-ed  to  glance  at)  w!th* 
the  consent  of  the  senate  and  public  assembly,  and  the  acquie^cencii^ 
of  the  rich.    His  sincerity  is  attested  by  the  fact,  that  his  owa 
property,  and  that  of  his  female  relatives,  among  the  largest  in  the' 
state,  was  cast  as  the  first  sacrifice  into  the  common  8toc£     But  he 
became  the  dupe  of'  unprincipled  coadjutors,  and  perished  in  the 
unavailing  attempt  to  realize  his  scheme  by  persuasion.     His  suc- 
cessor, Eieomenes,  afterwards  accomplished  by  violence  a  change 
substantially  similar,  though  the  intervention  of  foreign  arms  spe<S- 

(ily  overthrew  ^th  himself  and  his  institutions. 
Now  it  was  Dp^^r  'the  state  of  public  feeling  which  gave  birth  to 
these  projects  of  Agis  and  Eieomenes  at  Sparta,  that  the  historie 
fancy,  unknown  to  Aristotle  and  his  predecessors,  first  gained  ground** 
of  the  absolute  equality  of  property  as  a  primitive  institution  of 
Lykurgus.  How  much  such  a  belief  would  favor  the  schemes  tit 
innovation  is  too  obvious  to  require  notice;  and  without  supposinj^ 
any  deliberate  imposture,  we  cannot  be  astonished  that  the  predii-' 
positions  of  enthusiastic  patriots  inten)reted  accqrdine  to  their  owii' 
partialities  an  old  unrecorded  legislation  from'whiph  Uteywei^ 
•eparated  by  more  than  five  centuries,    "^he  Ly)(ur^eiKk  4|^cf]^ik 
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.tended  forcibly  to  suggest  to  men's  minds  the  idea  of  equality  among 
ij^e  citizens — that  is,  the  negation  of  all  inejiuality  not  founded  on 
some  personal  attribute,  inasmuch  as  it  assimilat'ed  the  habits,  enjoy- 
ments, and  capacities  of  the  rich  to  those  of  the  poor;  and  the  equality 
ti^us  existing  in  idea  and  tendency,  which  seemed  to  proclaim  the 
\\}s\k  of  the  founder,  was  strained  by  the  later  reformers  into  a  posi- 
ive  institution  which  he  had  at  first  realized,  but  from  which  his 
l^generate  followers  had  receded.  It  waa  thuc  that  the  fancies,  long- 
.1^,  and  indirect  suggestions  of  the  present  assumed  the  character 
>frecollections  out  of  the  early,  obscure,  and  extinct  historicjvl  past. 
4^^haps  the  philosopher  Spiiaerus  of  Borysthenes  (friend  and  com- 
panion of.Kleomenes,  disciple  of  Zeno  the  Stoic,  and  author  of  works 
now  lost  both  on  Lykurgus  and  Sokrates  and  on  the  constitution  of 
Sparta)  may  have  been  one  of  those  who  gave  currency  to  such  an 
h^ypathesis.  And  we  shall  readily  believe,  that  if  advanced,  it  would 
find  easy  and  sincere  credence,  when  we  recollect  how  many  similar 
deiusions  have  obtained  vogue  in  modern  times  far  miire  favorable  to 
l^slorical  accuracy — ^how  much  false  coloring  has  been  attached  by 
tflq  political  feeling  of  recent  days  to  matters  of  ancient  history,  such 
as  the  Saxon  Witenagemote,  the  great  charter,  the  rise  and  growth 
oi  tjie  English  house  of  commons,  or  even  the  poor  law  of  Elizabeth. 
..  "When  we  read  the  division  of  lands  really  proposed  by  kin^  Agis, 
it  is  found  to  be  a  very  close  copy  of  the  original  division  ascribed  to 
iykurgus.  He  parcels  the  lands  bounded  by  the  four  limits  of 
!Kjellene,  Sellasia,  Malea,  and  Taygetus  into  4,600  lots,  one  to  every 
^(Mirtan;  and  the  lands  beyond  these  limits  into  15,000  lots,  one  to 
eiach  Perioekus;  and  he  proposes  to  constitute  in  Sparta  fifteen 
Bl^eiditia  or  public  mess-tables,  some  Including 400  individuals,  others 
200— thus  providing  a  place  for  each  of  his  4,500  Spartans.  With 
re^p^ct  to  the  division  originally  ascribed  to  Lykurgus.  different 
aqoounts  were  given.  Some  considered  it  to  have  set  out  9,000  lots 
for  the  district  of  Sparta,  and  80,000  for  the  rest  of  Laconia;  others 
apirmed  that  6,000  lots  had  been  given  by  Lykurgus,  and  8,000 
added  afterwards  by  king  Polydorus;  a  third  tale  was,  that  Lykurgus 
had  assigned  4,500  lots,  and  king  Polydorus  as  many  more.  Tliis 
last  sclieme  is  much  the  same  as  what  was  really  proposed  by  Agis. 
In  the  preceding  argument  respecting  the  redivision  of  land 
>scaibed  to  Lykurgus,  I  have  taken  that  measure  as  it  is  described 
y  Plutarch.  But  there  has  been  a  tendency,  in  some  able  mod- 
ern writers,  while  admitting  the  general  fact  of  such  redivision,  to 
r^ect  the  account  given  by  Plutarch  in  some  of  its  main  circum- 
stances. That,  for  instance,  which  is  the  capital  feature  in  Plutarch^s 
narrative,  and  which  gives  soul  and  meaning  to  his  picture  of  the 
lawgiver — the  equality  of  partition — is  now  rejected  by  many  as 
in^QvxeqX^  and  it  is  supposed  that  Lykurgus  made  some  new  agrarian 
regulations  tending  toward  .a  general  equality  of  landed  property, 
bat  not  an  enturely  new  partition;  that  he  may  have  resumed  from 
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the  weallhy  men  lands  which  they  had  unjustly  taken  from  the  con- 
quered Achseans,  and  thus  provided  allotments  both  for  the  po^re^ 
citizens  and  for  the  subject  Laconians.  Such  is  the  opinion  of  De. 
Tliirlwall,  wlio  at  tlie  same  time  admits  that  the  exact  proportion  of 
the  Lykurgean  distribution  can  hardly  be  ascertained. 

I  cannot  but  take  a  different  view  of  the  statement  made  by  Phi- 
tarch.  The  moment  that  we  depart  from  that  rule  of  equality  wliidi 
stands  so  prominently  marked  in  his  biography  of  Lykurgus,  we 
step  into  a  boundless  field  of  possibility,  in  which  there  is  nothing  to 
determine  us  to  one  point  more  than  to  another.  The  surmise  staiftcd 
by  Dr.  Thirl  wall,  of  lands  unjustly  taken  from  the  conqncWd 
Achseans  by  wealthy  Spartan  proprietors,  is  altogether  gratnitertts; 
and  granting  it  to  be  correct,  we  have  still  to  explain  how  H  Imp- 
pened  that  this  correction  of  a  partial  injustice  came  to  be  trffb*- 
formed  into  the  comprehensive  and  systematic  nM?asure  wliie^ 
Plutarch  describes;  and  to  explain,  further,  from  whence  it  arose 
that  none  of  the  authors  earlier  than  Plutarch  take  any  notice  of 
Lykurgus  as  an  agrarian  equalizer.  These  two  difficulties  will  '^H 
remain,  even  if  we  overlook  the  gratuitous  nature  of  Dr.  ThirlwUlTs 
supposition,  or  of  any  other  supposition  which  can  be  proposed 
respecting  the  real  Lykurgean  measure  which  Plutarch  is  affirmed  to 
have  misrepresented. 

It  appears  to  me  that  these  difficulties  are  best  obviated  by  adopt- 
ing a  different  canon  of  historical  interpretation.  We  cannot  acc^pft 
as  real  the  Lykurgean  land  division  described  in  the  life  of  tl)e  law- 
giver; but  treating  this  account  as  a  fiction,  two  modes  of  proceeding 
are  open  to  us.  We  may  either  consider  the  fiction  as  it  now  stands 
to  be  the  exaggeration  and  distortion  of  some  small  fact,  and  Ihea 
try  to  guess,  without  any  assistance,  what  the  small  fact  was;  or  ^e 
may  regard  it  as  fiction  from  first  to  last,  the  expression  of  sonde 
large  idea  and  sentiment  so  powerful  in  its  action  on  men's  minds  at 
a  given  time  as  to  induce  them  to  make  a  place  for  it  among  th^ 
realities  of  the  past.  Now  the  latter  supposition,  applied  to  the  tiilWESs 
of  Agis  III.,  best  meets  the  case  before  us.  The  eighth  chapter  of 
the  life  of  Lykurgus  by  Plutarch,  in  recounting  the  partition  of  latid, 
describes  the  dream  of  king  Agis,  whose  mind  is  full  of  two  senti- 
ments— grief  and  shame  for  the  actual  condition  of  his  country, 
together  with  reverence  for  its  past  glories,  as  well  as  for  the  law- 
giver from  whose  institutions  those  glories  had  emanated.  Absorbed 
with  this  double  feeling,  the  reveries  of  Agis  go  back  to  the  old  ante- 
Lykurgean  Sparta  as  jt  stood  more  than  five  centuries  iHjfore.  He 
sees  in  the  spirit  the  same  mischiefs  and  disorders  as  those  which 
afflict  his  waking  eye— gross  inequalities  of  property,  with  a  few 
insolent  and  luxurious  rich,  a  crowd  of  mutinous  and  suffering  ik*or, 
and  nothing  but  fierce  antipathy  reigning  between  the  two.  iMto 
the  midst  of  this  froward,  lawless,  and  distempered  community  ste^ 
the  venerable  missionary  from  Delphi,  breathes  into  men's  id&idB 
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pew  impulses,  and  an  impatience  to  shake  off  the  old  social  and 
I)olitical  Adam — and  persuades  the  ricb,  vohmtarily  abnegating  tlicir 
temporal  advantages,  to  welcome,  with  satisfaction  a  new  system 
wherein  no  distiuction  shall  be  recognized,  except  that  of  good  or 
Qvil  deserts.  Having  thus  regenerated  the  national  mind,  he  parcels 
jout  the  territory  of  Laconia  into  equal  lots,  leaving  no  superiority  to 
any  one.  Fraternal  harmony  becomes  the  reigning  sentimeilt,  while 
the  coming  harvests  present  the  gratifying  spectacle  of  a  paternal 
inlieritaqce  recently  distributed,  with  tbe  brotberhood  contented, 
modest,  and  docile.  Such  is  the  picture  with  which  "mischievous 
Oneirus"  cheats  the  fancy  of  the  patriotic  Agis,  whispering  the 
treacherous  message  that  the  gods  have  promised  him  success  in  a 
similar  attempt,  and  tbus  seducing  him  into  that  fatal  revolutionary 
CQUirse  wliich  is  destined  to  bring  himself,  h)s  wife,  and  his  agea 
mother  to  tbe  dungeon  and  the  hangman's  rope. 

That  the  golden  dream  just  described  was  areamt  by  some  Spartan 
patriots  is  certain,  because  it  stands  recorded  in  Plutarch;  that  it 
was  not  dreamt  by  the  authors  of  centuries  preceding  Agis,  I  have 
already  endeavored  to  show;  that  the  earnest  feelings  of  sickness  of 
the  present  and  jrearning  for  a  better  future  under  the  colors  of  a 
restored  past,  which  filled  the  soul  of  this  king  and  his  biother 
reformers — combined  with  the  leveling  tendency  between  rich  and 
poor  which  really  was  inherent  in  the  Lykurgean  discipline — were 
amply  sufficient  to  beget  such  a  dream  and  to  procure  for  it  a 
place  among  the  great  deeds  of  the  old  lawgiver,  so  much  venerated 
and  so  little  known — this  too  I  hold  to  be  imquestiouable.  Had 
there  been  any  evidence  that  Lykurgus  had  interfered  with  private 
property,  to  the  limited  extent  which  Dr.  Thklwall  and  other  able 
critics  i'magine^ — that  he  had  resumed  certain  lands  unjustly  taken 
l)y  the  rich  from  the  Achaeans— I  should  have  been  glad  to  record  it; 
l>ut  finding  no  such  evidence,  I  cannot  think  it  necessary  to  presume 
the  fact  simply  in  order  to  account  for  the  story  in  PlutarcJi. 

The  various  items  in  that  story  all  hang  together,  and  must  be 
understood  as  forming  parts  of  the  same  comprehensive  fact,  or 
comprehensive  fancy.  The  fixed  total  of  9,000  Spartan  and  30,000 
Laconian  lots,  the  equality  between  them,  and  the  rent  accruing  from 
cacii,  represented  by  a  given  quantity  of  moist  and  dry  produce — all 

t.»ese  particulai*s  are  alike  ti-ue  or  alike  uncertified.  Upon  the  vari- 
i&  numbers  here  given,  many  authors  have  raised  calculations  as  to 
,.»e  population  and  produce  of  Laconia.  which  appear  to  me  destitute 
of  any  trustworthy  foundation.  Those  who  accept  the  history,  that 
JLykurgus  constituted  the  above-mentioned  numbers  boti  of  citizens 
and  of  lots  of  land,  and  that  he  contemplated  tlie  mamtcnance  of 
both  numbers  in  unclmngeable  proportion — are  perplexed  to  assign 
the  means  whereby  this  adjustment  was  kept  undisturbed.  Nor  are 
th^  much  assisted  in  the  solution  of  this  embarrassing  problem  by 
the  statement  of  Plutarch,  who  tells  us  that  the  number  remained 
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fixed  of  itself,  and  that  the  succession  ran  on  from  father  to  ^n 
without  either  consolidation  or  multiplication  of  parcels,  dowi^  to 
the  period  when  foreign  wealtli  flowed  into  Sparta,  as  a  consequence 
of  the  successful  conclusion  of  the  Peloponnesian  war.     SlJiortly 
after  that  period  (he  tells  us)  a  citizen  named  Epitadeus  becapie 
ephor — a  vindictive  and  malignant  man,  who,  having  had  a  quairel 
with  his  son,  and  wishing  to  oust  him  from  the  succession,  Intro- 
duced and  obtained  sanction  to  a  new  Rhetra,  wheieby  power  -was 
granted  to  every  father  of  a  family  either  to  make  over  ouring  Ufe, 
or  to  bequeath  after  death,  his  house  and  his  estate  to  any  one  wlK>in 
he  chose.    But  it  is  plain  that  this  story  (whatever  be  the  tmth  abput 
the  family  quarrel  of  Epitadeus)  does  not  help  us  out  of  the  difficuljty. 
From  the  time  of  Lykurgus  to  that  of  this  disinheriting  ephor,  more 
than  four  centuries  must  be  reckoned;  now  had  there  been  real  causes 
at  work  sufficient  to  main  inviolate  the  identical  number  of  lots  ^nd 
families  during  this  long  period,  we  see  no  reason  why  his  new  law, 
simply  permissive  and  nothing  more,  should  have  overthrown  \t. 
We  are  not  told  by  Plutarch  what  was  the  law  of  succession  priOft  to 
Epitadeus.   If  the  whole  estate  went  by  law  to  one  son  in  the  famUjr* 
what  became  of  the  other  sons,  to  whom  industrious  acquisition  m 
any  shape  was  repulsive  as  well  as  interdicted?    If,  on  the  oiher 
hand,  the  estate  was  divided  between  the  sons  equally  (as  it  wa6  by 
the  law  of  succession  at  Athens),  how  can  we  defend  the  maiote- 
nance  of  an  unchanged  aggregate  number  of  parcels? 

Dr.  Thirlwall,  after  having  admitted  a  modified  inteiferencc  with 
private  property  by  Lvkurgus,  so  as  to  exact  from  the  wealthy  a 
certain  sacrifice  in  oraer  to  create  lots  for  the  poor,  and  to  brin^ 
about  something  approaching  to  equi-producing  lots  for  all,  obsetlres : 
"The  average  amount  of  the  rent  (paid  by  me  cultivating  Helots 
from  each  lot)  seems  to  have  been  no  more  than  was  required  for 
the  frugal  maintenance  of  a  family  with  six  persons.    The  r^t  of 
transfer  was  as  strictly  confined  as  that  of  enjoyment:  the  patrimony 
■was  indivisible,  inalienable,  and  descended  to  the  eldest  son;  in 
default  of  a  male  heir,  to  the  eldest  daughter.    The  object  sceras  to 
have  been,  after  the  number  of  the  allotments  became  fixedf  that  each. 
should  be  constantly  represented  by  one  head  of  a  household.    But 
the  nature  of  the  means  employed  for  this  end  is  one  of  the  siost 
obscure  points  of  the  Spartan  system.  .....  In  the  better  times  of 

the  commonwealth,  this  seems  to  have  been  principally  effected  by 
adoptions  and  marriages  with  heiresses,  whicli  provided  for-  the 
marriages  of  younger  sons  in  families  too  numerous  to  be  supported 
on  their  own  hereditary  property.  It  was  then  probably  seldom 
necessary  for  the  state  to  interfere,  in  order  to  direct  the  childless 
owner  of  an  estate,  or  the  father  of  a  rich  heiress,  to  a  proper  choice. 
But  as  all  adoption  required  the  sanction  of  the  kings,  and  theyliad 
also  the  disposal  of  the  hand  of  orphan  heiresses,  there  can  be  JHtle 
doubt  that  the  magistrate  had  the  power  of  iiiterposing  on  such 
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'occasions,  even  in  opposition  to  the  wishes  of  individnals,  to  relieve 
-peverty  and  check  the  accumulation  of  wealth"  (Hist  Or.  eh.  8, 
•nrol.  i.  p.  367). 

;-*'  1  dannot  concur  in  the  view  which  Dr.  Thirl  wall  here  takes  of  the 

•  -iHttte  of  property,  or  the  arrangements  respecting  its  transmission,  in 

IKident  Sparta.    Neither  the  eaual  modesty  of  possession  which  he 

Imposes,  nor  the  precautions  for  perpetuating  it,  can  be  shown  to 

laiire  ever  existed  among  the  pupils  of  Lykurgus.    Our  earliest  infor- 

'^iia^ion  intimates  the  existence  of  rich  men  at  Sparta:  the  story  of  « 

'kl&g  Aristo  and  Agetus,  in  Herodotus,  exhibits  to  us  the  latter  as  a 

tM%i  who  cannot  be  supposed  to  have  had  only  just  *'  enough  to  main- 

Mti  six  persons  fru^Ily" — ^while  his  beautiful  wife,  whom  Aristo 

^nveted    and  entrapped  from   him,  is  expressly  described  as  tiie 

dtturfitcr  of  opulent  parents.     Sperthies  and  Bulls  the  Talthybiads 

ire  d^gnated  as  belonging  to  a  distinguished  race,  and  among  the 

'V:ealtiiiest  men  in  Sparta.    Demaratus  was  the  only  kin^  of  Sparta, 

'  is  the  days  of  Heroaotus,  who  had  ever  gained  a  diariot  victory  m  the 

Olympic  games;  but  we  know  by  the  case  of  Lichas  during  the 

Peiopoimesian  war,  Evagoras,  and  others,  that  private  Spartans  were 

equally  successful;  and  for  one  Spartan  who  won  the  prize,  there 

ittnst  of  course  have  been  many  who  bred  their  horses  and  started  their 

diariots  unsuccessfully.     It  need  hardly  be  remarked  that  chariot- 

oompetition  at  Olympia  was  one  of  the  most  significant  evidences  of 

a  w^thy  house:  nor  were  there  wanting  Spartans  who  kept  horses 

«nd  dogs  without  any  exclusive  view  to  the  ^mes.    We  know  from 

^nophon,  that  at  the  time  of  the  battle  of  Leuktra,  "the  very  rich 

Spartans"  provided  the  horses  to  be  mounted  for  the  state-cavalry. 

Tliese  and  other  proofs  of  the  existence  of  rich  men  at  Sparta,  are 

hiconsist^it  with  the  idea  of  a  body  of  citizens  each  possessing  what 

was  about  enough  for  the  frugal  maintenance  of  six  persons  and  no 

taase. 

As  we  do  not  find  that  such  was  in  practice  the  state  of  property  in 
the  Spartan  community  so  neither  can  we  discover  that  the  lawgiver 
ever  tried  either  to  make  or  to  keep  it  so.  What  he  did  was  to  impose 
a  rigorous  public  discipline,  with  simple  clothipg  and  fare,  incumbent 
alike  upon  the  rich  and  the  poor  (this  was  his  special  present  to 
Greece,  according  to  Thucydides,  and  his  great  point  of  contact  with 
democracy,  according  to  Aristotle);  but  he  took  no  pains  either  to  re- 
strain the  enrichment  of  the  former,  or  to  prevent  the  impoverishment 
of  the  latter.  He  meddled  little  with  the  distribution  of  property, 
and  such  neglect  is  one  of  the  capital  deficiencies  for  which  Aristotle 
censures  him.  That  philosopher  tells  us,  indeed,  that  the  Spartan 
law  had  made  it  dishonorable  Que  does  not  say  peremptorily  forbidden) 
to  buy  or  sell  landed  property,  but  that  there  was  the  fullest  liberty 
both  of  donation  and  bequest :  and  the  same  results  (he  justly  observes) 
ensued  from  the  practice  tolerated  as  would  have  ensued  from  the 
unctice  discountenanced — since  it  was  easy  to  disguise  a  real  sale 
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under  an  ostensible  donation.  He  notices  pointedly  the  tendency  of 
property  at  Sparta  to  concentrate  itself  in  fewer  handi  unopposed  \jy 
any  legal  hindrances:  the  fatherc  married  their  daughters  to  whom- 
soever, they  choose,  and  gave  dowries  according  to  tneir  own  discre- 
tion, generally  very  large:  the  rich  families  moreover  intermarried 
among  one  another  habitually  and  without  restriction.  Now  all  the 
,  these  are  indicated  by  Aristotle  as  cases  in  which  the  law  might  have 
j  interfered— and  ought  to  have  interfered,  but  did  not — ^f or  the  gretLt 
purj)ose  of  disseminating  the  benefits  of  landed  property  as  mu<*  as 
possible  among  the  mass  of  the  citizens.  Again,  he  tells  us  that  the 
law  encouraged  the  multiplication  of  progeny,  and  granted  exemp- 
tions to  such  citizens  as  had  three  or  four  children;  but  took  no 
thought  how  the  numerous  families  of  poorer  citizens  were  to  livfe, 
or  to  maintain  their  <}ualification  at  the  public  tables— most  of  the 
lands  of  the  state  being  in  the  hands  of  the  rich.  His  notice,  and. 
condemnation  of  that  law,  which  made  the  franchise  of  the  Spartan 
citizen  dependent  upon  his  continuing  to  furnish  his  quota  to  the 
public  table,  have  been  already  adverted  to;  as  well  as  the  potent 
love  of  money  which  he  notes  m  the  Spartan  character,  and  Which, 
must  have  tended  continually  to  keep  together  the  richer  familFes 
among  themselves:  while  amongst  a  community  where  industry  w'as 
unknown,  no  poor  citizen  could  ever  become  rich. 

If  we  duly  weigh  these  evidences,  we  shall  see  that  equality  of 
possessions  neither  existed  in  fact,  nor  ever  entered  into  the  sclt^ine 
and  tendencies  of  the  lawgiver  at  Sparta.  And  the  picture  which' Dr. 
Thirlwall  has  drawn  of  a  body  of  citizens  each  possessing  a  lot  of 
land  about  adequate  to  the  frugal  maintenance  of  six  persons — of 
adoptions  and  marriages  of  heiresses  arranged  with  a  deliberate 
view  of  providing  for  the  younger  children  of  numerous  families^- 
of  interference  on  the  part  of  the  kin^  to  ensure  this  object — of  a 
fixed  number  of  lots  of  land,  each  represented  by  one  head  c^'a 
household — this  picture  is  one,  of  which  the  reality  must  not  bje  sought 
on  the  banks  of  the  Eurotas.  The  **  better  times  of  the  common- 
wealth," to  which  he  refers,  may  have  existed  in  the  glowing  retro- 
spect of  Agis,  but  are  not  acknowledged  in  the  sober  appreciation  of 
Aristotle.  That  the  citizens  were  far  more  numerous  in  early  times, 
the  philosopher  tells  us,  and  that  the  community  had  in  his  day  greatly 
declined  in  power,  we  also  know :  in  this  sense  the  times  of  Sparta 
had  doubtless  once  been  better.  We  may  even  concede  that  duriBg 
the  three  centuries  succeeding  Lykurgus,  when  they  were  continually 
acquiring  new  territory,  and  when  Aristotle  had  been  told  that  tl«y 
had  occasionally  admitted  new  citizens,  so  that  the  aggre^te  number 
of  citizens  had  once  been  10,000 — we  may  concede  tlmt  m  these  pre- 
vious centuries  the  distribution  of  land  had  been  less  unequal,  so  that 
the  disproportion  between  the  great  size  of  the  territory  and  the 
small  number  of  citizens  was  not  so  marked  as  it  had  become  at  ^e 
period  which  the  philosopher  personally  witnessed;  for  the  causes 
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te^dlAg  to  augmented  inequality  were  constant  and  uninterrupted  in 
their  working.  But  this  admission  will  still  leave  us  far  removed 
from  the  slcetch  drawn  by  Dr.  Thirlwall,which  depicts  the  Lykurgean 
Sparta  as  starting  from  a  new  agrarian  scheme  not  far  removed  from 
equality  of  landed  property — the  citizens  as  spontaneously  disposed 
to  uphold  this  equality  by  giving  to  unprovided  men  the  benefit  of 
adoptions  and  heiress-marriages,  and  the  magistrate  as  interfering  to 
enforce  tlus  latter  purpose,  even  in  cases  where  the  citizens  were 
;  themselves  unwilling.  All  our  evidence  exhibits  to  us  both  decided 
inequality  of  possessions  and  inclinations  on  the  part  of  rich  men  the  i 
reverse  of  those  which  Dr.  Thirlwall  indicates;  nor  will  the  powers 
of  interference  which  he  ascribes  to  the  magistrate  be  found  sus- 
tained by  the  chapter  of  Herodotus  on  which  he  seems  to  rest  them. 

To  conceive  correctly,  then,  the  Lykurgean  system,  as  far  as  ob- 
scurity and  want  of  evidence  will  permit,  it  seems  to  me  that  there 
are  two  current  misconceptions  which  it  is  essential  to  discard.  One 
of  tliese  is,  that  the  system  included  a  repartition  of  landed  property, 
'  upon  principles  of  exact  or  approximative  equality  (distinct  from  that 
appropriation  which  belonged  to  the  Dorian  conquest  and  settlement), 
tti^a  provisions  for  perpetuating  the  number  of  distinct  and  equal 
lots.  The  other  is,  that  it  was  first  brought  to  bear  when  the  Spartans 
were  masters  of  all  Laconia.  The  illusions  created  by  the  old  legend 
—which  depicts  Laconia  as  all  one  country,  and  all  conquered  at  one 
stroke — ^yet  survive  after  the  legend  itself  has  been  set  aside  as  bad 
«vi/dence;  we  cannot  conceive  Sparta  as  subsisting  by  itself  without 
dominion  over  Laconia,  nor  AmyklsB,  Pharis,  and  Qeronthree  as 
rea,lly  and  truly  independent  of  Sparta.  Yet,  if  these  towns  were 
independent  in  the  time  of  Lykurgus,  much  more  confidently  may 
the  same  independence  be  affirmed  of  the  portions  of  Laconia  which 
He  lower  than  Amyklee  down  the  valley  of  the  Eurotas,  as  well  as  of 
the  eastern  coast,  which  Herodotus  expressly  states  to  have  been 
originally  connected  with  Argos. 

Discarding  then  these  two  suppositions,  we  have  to  consider  the 
Lykurgean  system  as  brought  to  bear  upon  Sparta  and  its  immediate 
circumjacent  district,  apart  from  the  rest  of  Laconia,  and  as  not 
meddling  systematically  with  the  partition  of  property,  whatever  that 
may  have  been,  which  the  Dorian  conquerors  established  at  their 
original  settlement.  Lvkurgus  does  not  try  to  make  the  poor  rich,  j 
nor  the  rich  poor;  but  he  imposes  upon  both  the  same  subjugating 
drill — the  same  habits  of  life,  gentlemanlike  idleness,  and  unlettered 
strength — ^the  same  fare,  clothing,  labors,  privations,  endurance, 
puni&ments,  and  subordination.  It  is  a  lesson  instructive  at  least, 
however  unsatisfactory,  to  political  students — that  with  all  this 
equality  of  dealing,  he  ends  in  creating  a  community  in  whom  not 
merely  the  love  of  pre-eminence,  but  even  the  love  of  money,  stands 
powerfully  and  specially  developed. 

How  far  the  peculiar  of  the  primitive  Sparta  extended  we  have  no 
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means  of  determining;  but  its  limits  down  the  valley  of  the  Eutot^s 
■were  certainly  narrow,  inasmuch  as  it  did  not  reach  so  far  as  Amyklae. 
Nor  can  we  tell  what  principles  the  Dorian  conquerors  may  have 
followed  in  the  original  allotment  of  lands  within  the  limits  of  tbat 
peculiar.  Equal  apportionment  is  not  probable,  because  all  the  in- 
dividuals of  a  conquering  band  are  seldom  regarded  as  possessing 
equal  claims;  but  whatever  the  original  apportionment  may  have 
been,  it  remained  without  any  general  or  avowed  disturbance  until 
the  dajs  of  Agis  III.  and  Eleomenes  III.  Here  then  we  have  tlie 
primitive  Sparta,  including  Dorian  warriors  with  their  Helot  sul^ 
jects,  but  no  Perioeki.  And  it  is  upon  these  Spartans  separately, 
perhaps  after  the  period  of  aggravated  disorder  and  lawlessness 
noticed  by  Herodotus  and  Thucydides,  that  the  painful  but  inv^r- 
ating  discipline  above  sketched  must  have  been  originally  brought  to 
bear. 

The  gradual  conquest  of  Laconia,  with  the  acquisition  of  additloniaj 
lands  and  new  Helots,  and  the  formation  of  the  order  of  PerioeJ^, 
both  of  which  were  a  consequence  of  it,  is  to  be  considered '  $b 
posterior  to  the  introduction  of  the  Lykurgean  system  at  Sparta,  ^rid 
as  resulting  partly  from  the  increased  force  which  that  system  im- 
parted. The  career  of  conquest  went  on,  beginning  from  Teleklus* 
for  nearly  three  centuries — with  some  interruptions  indeed,  and  ip 
the  case  of  the  Messenian  war,  with  a  desperate  and  even  precarioi^ 
struggle — so  that  in  the  time  of  Thucydides,  and  for  some  time  pre- 
viously, the  Spartans  possessed  two-fifths  of  Peloponnesus.  An4J 
this  series  of  new  acquisitions  and  victories  disguised  the  really, wea)^ 
point  of  the  Spartan  system,  by  rendering  it  possible  either  to  pl^t 
the  poorer  citizens  as  Perioeki  m  a  conquered  township,  or  to  supply 
them  with  lots  of  land,  of  which  they  could  receive  the  produce 
without  leaving  the  city — ^so  that  their  numbers  and  their  military, 
strength  were  prevented  from  declining.  It  is  even  affirmed  by 
Aristotle,  that  during  these  early  times  they  augmented  the  numbery 
of  their  citizens  by  fresh  admissions,  which,  of  course,  implies  the  acr . 
quisition  of  additional  lots  of  land.  But  successful  war  (to  use  ai^' 
expression  substantially  borrowed  from  the  same  philosopher)  wad 
necessary  to  their  salvation:  the  establishment  of  their  ascendency, 
and  of  their  maximum  of  territory,  was  followed,  after  no  very  long 
interval,  by  symptoms  of  decline.  It  will  hereafter  be  seen  that  al 
the  period  of  the  conspiracy  of  Kinadon  (895  b.c),  the  full  citizens 
(called  Homoioi  or  peers)  were  considerably  inferior  in  number  to  the 
Hypomeiones,  or  Spartans  who  could  no  longer  furnish  their  quali^- 
cation,  and  had  become  disfranchised.  And  the  loss  thus  sustained 
was  very  imperfectly  repaired  by  the  admitted  practice  sometime? 
resorted  to  by  rich  men,  of  associating  with  their  own  children  ,tl^^ 
children  of  poorer  citizens,  and  paying  the  contribution  of  the^, 
latter  to  the  public  tables,  so  as  to  enable  them  to  go  throu 
ptreteribed  course  of  education  ieuid  d&cipline — whereby  iHej  1 
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(under  the  title  or  sobriquet  of  Mothakes)  citizens,  with  a  certain 
taint  of  inferiority,  yet  were  sometimes  appointed  to  honorable 
commands. 

Laconia,  the  state  and  territory  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  was  affirmed 
at  the  time  of  its  greatest  extension  to  have  comprehended  100  cities 
-;-this  after  the  conquest  of  Messeuia,  so  that  it  would  inchide  all  tlie 
sbnthern  portion  of  Peloponnesus,  from  Thyrea  on  the  Argolic  gulf 
to  the  southern  bank  of  the  river Nedon  in  its  course  into  the  Ionian; 
sck/'  But  Laconia,  more  strictly  so  called,  was  distinguished  from 
Messenia,  and  was  understood  to  designate  the  portion  of  the  above- 
nientioned  territory  which  lay  to  the  east  of  Mount  Taygetus.  The 
conquest  of  Messenia  by  the  Spartans  we  shall  presently  touch  upon; 
but  that  of  Laconia  proper  is  very  imperfectly  narrated  to  us.  Down 
to,  the  reign  of  Teleklus,  as  has  been  before  remarked,  Amyklae, 
Pluiris,  and  GeronthrsB  were  still  Achaean :  in  the  reign  of  that  prince 
t|iey  were  first  conquered,  and  the  Achaeans  either  expelled  or  subju- 
gated. It  cannot  be  doubted  that  Amyklae  had  been  previously 
H  jfli\ce  of  consequence:  in  point  of  heroic  antiquity  and  memorials, 
this  city,  as  well  as  Therapnae,  seems  to  have  surpassed  Sparta. 
And  the  war  of  the  Spartans  against  it  is  represented  as  a  struggle  of 
some  moment — indeed,'  in  those  times  the  capture  of  any  walled  city 
was  tedious  and  difficult.  Timomachus,  an  Mgeid  from  Thebes,  at 
the  head  of  a  body  of  his  countrymen,  is  said  to  have  rendered  essen- 
tial service  to  the  Spartans  in  the  conquest  of  the  Achaeans  of  Amy- 
kia^;  and  the  brave  resistance  of  the  latter  was  commemorated  by  a 
n^nument  erected  to  Zeus  Tropaeus  at  Sparta,  which  was  still  to  be 
seen  in  the  time  of  Piiusanias.  The  Aghaeans  of  Pharis  and  Geron- 
thrae,  alarmed  by  the  fate  of  Amyklae,  are  said  to  have  surrendered 
their  towns  with  little  or  no  resistance:  after  which  the  inhabitants 
of  all  the  three  cities,  either  wholly  or  in  part,  went  into  exile  beyond 
8^,  giving  place  to  colonists  from  Sparta.  From  this  time  forward, 
a0cor4ing  to  Pausanias,  Amyklae  continued  as  a  village.  But  as  the 
Amyklaean  hoplites  constituted  a  valuable  portion  of  the  Spartan 
arnpiy,  it  must  have  been  numbered  among  the  cities  of  the  Perioekl 
a9  one  of  the  hundred,  the  distinction  between  a  dependent  city  and 
a  Village  not  being  very  strictly  di-awn.  The  festival  of  the  Hyacin- 
thia,  celebrated  at  the  great  temple  of  the  Amyklaean  Apollo,  was 
among  the  most  solemn  and  venerated  in  the  Spartan  calendar. 

It  was  in  the  time  of  Alkamenes.  the  son  of  Teleklus,  that  the 
Spartans  conquered  Helus,  a  maritime  town  on  the  left  bank  of  the'^ 
Eurotas,  and  reduced  its  inhabitants  to  bondage— from  whose  name, 
according  to  various  authors,  the  general  t'lDe  Helots,  belonging  to  all 
the  serfs  of  Laconia.  was  derived.  But  of  the  conquest  of  the  other 
towns  of  Laconia — Gytheium,  Akriae,  Therapnae,  etc. — or  of  the  east- 
em  land  on  the  coast  of  the  Argolic  guli,  including  Brasiae  and 
Epidaurus  Limera,  or  the  island  of  Ky^era,  all  which  at  one  time 
belonged  to  the  Argeian  confederacy,  we  have  no  accounta. 
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Scanty  as  our  information  is,  it  just  enables  us  to  make  out  a  p^o- 
gressive  increase  of  force  and  dominion  on  the  part  of  the  Spartan^ 
resulting  from  the  organization  of  Lykurgus.    Of  this  progress  a  fur- 
ther manifestation  is  found,  besides  the  conquest  of  the  Achaeans  m 
the  south  by  Teleklus  and  Alkamenes,  in  their  successful  opposition 
to  the  great  power  of  Pheidon,  the  Argeian,  related  in  a  previous 
bapter.     We  now  approach  the  long  and  arduous  efforts  hy  wbi6ii 
hejr  accomplished  the  subjugation  of  their  brethren  the  Messenian 
)orians. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

FIKST  Am)  SECOND  MBSSENIAN  WAK8. 

That  there  were  two  long  contests  between  the  LacedflemonlatiHS 
and  Messenians,  and  that,  in  both,  the  former  were  compltJtcly 
victorious,  is  a  fact  sufficiently  attested.  And  if  we  could  trust  tm 
statements  in  Pausanias — our  chief  and  almost  only  authority  on  'il?e 
subject — we  should  be  in  a  situation  to  recount  the  history  of  bofh 
these  wars  in  considerable  detail.  But  unfortunately  the  incidents 
narrated  in  that  writer  have  l)een  gathered  from  sources  which  nPOf 
even  by  his  own  admission,  undeserving  of  credit— from  Rhianud, 
the  poet  of  Bene  in  Krete,  who  had  composed  an  epic  poem  on  ArisC 
tomenes  and  the  second  Messenian  war,  about  b.c.  220— and  fvtm. 
Myron  of  Priene,  a  prose  author  whose  date  is  not  exactly  known^ 
but  belonging  to  the  Alexandrine  age,  and  not  earlier  than  the  third 
century  before  the  Christian  era.  From  Rhianus  we  have  no  right 
to  expect  trustworthy  information,  while  the  accuracy  of  Myron  is 
much  depreciated  by  Pausanias  himself— on  some  points  even  too 
much,  as  will  presently  be  shown.  But  apart  from  the  mental  habit* 
either  of  the  prose  writer  or  the  poet,  it  does  not  seem  that  any  ^ood 
means  of  knowledge  were  open  to  either  of  them,  except  the  pocmt 
of  Tyrtseus.  which  we  are  by  no  means  sure  that  they  ever  consulttd. 
The  account  of  the  two  wars,  extracted  from  these  two  authors  by  PaiP- 
sanias,  is  a  string  of  tableaux,  several  of  them,  indeed,  highly  poetical, 
but  destitute  of  historical  coherence  or  sufficiency;  and  O.  MUller 
has  justly  observed  that  "absolutely  no  reason  is  given  in  them  for 
the  subjection  of  Messenia."  They  are  accounts  unworthy  of  being 
transcribed  in  detail  into  the  pages  of  general  history,  nor  can  we 
pretend  to  do  anything  more  than  verify  a  few  leading  facts  of  tkb 
war. 

The  poet  TjrrtaBus  was  himself  engaged  on  the  side  of  the  Spartans 
in  the  second  war,  and  it  is  from  him  that  we  learn  the  few  indispu- 
table facts  respecting  both  the  first  and  the  second.    If  the  Messenium 
had  never  been  re-established  in  Peloponnesus,  we  should  probably  . 
never  have  heard  any  further  details  respecting  these  early  contests; 
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That  Te-establishment,  together  with  the  first  foundation  of  the  city- 
called  Messene  on  Mount  Ithome,  was  among  the  capital  wounds 
inflicted  on  Sparta  by  Epaminondas,  in  the  year  B.C.  369 — between 
300  and  250  years  after  the  conclusion  of  the  second  Messenian  war. 
The  dcscenaants  of  the  old  Messenians,  who  had  remained  for  so 
long  a  period  with6ut  any  fixed  position  in  Greece,  were  incorporated 
in  the  new  city,  together  with  various  Helots  and  miscellaneous  set- 
tlers who  had  no  claim  to  a  similar  genealogy.  The  gods  and  heroes 
of  the  Messenian  race  were  reverentially  invoked  at  this  great  cere- 
mony, especially  the  great  hero  Aristomenes;  and  the  sight  of  Mount 
Ithome,  the  ardor  of  the  newly  established  citizens,  the  hatred  and 
apprehension  of  Sparta,  operating  as  a  powerful  stimulus  to  the  crea- 
tion and  multiplication  of  what  are  called  traditions,  sufl3ced  to 
expand  the  few  facts  known  respecting  the  struggles  of  the  old 
Messenians  into  a  variety  of  details.  In  almost  all  these  stories  we 
discover  a  coloring  unfavorable  to  Sparta,  contrasting  forcibly  with 
th«.  account  given  by  Isokrates  in  his  discourse  called  Archidamus, 
Vrherein  we  read  the  view  which  a  Spartan  might  take  of  the  ancient 
conquests  of  his  forefathers.  But  a  clear  proof  that  these  Messenian 
stories  had  no  real  basis  of  tradition  is  shown  in  the  contradictory 
statements  respecting  the  principal  hero  Aristomenes,  for  some  place 
him  in  the  first,  others  in  the  second,  of  the  two  wars.  Diodorus  and 
Myron  both  placed  him  in  the  first;  Rhianus  in  the  second.  Though 
PUusanias  gives  it  as  his  opinion  that  the  account  of  the  latter  is 
preferable,  and  that  Aristomenes  really  belongs  to  the  second  Messe- 
nian war,  it  appears  to  me  that  the  one  statement  is  as  much  worthy 
of  belief  as  the  other,  and  that  there  is  no  sufficient  evidence  for 
deciding  between  them — a  conclusion  which  is  substantially  the  same 
with  that  of  Wesseling,  who  thinks  that  there  were  two  persons 
named  Aristomenes,  one  in  the  first  and  one  in  the  second  war.  This 
inextricable  confusion  respecting  the  greatest  name  in  Messenian 
antiquity  shows  how  little  any  genuine  stream  of  tradition  can  here 
be  i-ecognized. 

;  Pausanias  states  the  first  Messenian  war  as  beginning  in  B.C.  743 
and  lasting  till  B.C.  724— the  second  as  beginning  in  B.C.  685  and  last- 
ing till  B.C.  668.  Neither  of  these  dates  rests  upon  any  assignable 
poifettive  authority;  but  the  time  assigned  to  the  first  war  seems  prob- 
able, while  that  of  the  second  is  apparently  too  early.  Tyrtseus  authen- 
ticates both  the  duration  of  the  first  war,  twenty  years,  and  the 
eminent  services  rendered  in  it  by  the  Spartan  king  Theopompus. 
He  says,  moreover  (speaking  during  the  second  War),  '*the  fathers 
of  our  fathers  conquered  Messene;"  thus  loosely  indicating  the  rela- 
tive dates  of  the  two. 

The  Spartans  (as  we  learn  from  Isokrates,  whose  words  date  from 
a  time  when  the  city  of  Messene  was  only  a  recent  foundation)  pro- 
fessed to  have  seized  the  territory,  partly  in  revenge  for  the  impiety 
of  the  Messenians  in  killing  their  own  king  the  Herakleid  Kres- 
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phontes,  whose  relative  had  appealed  to  Sparta  for  aid — partly 
by  sentence  of  the  Delphian  oracle.  Such  were  the  causes  which 
hjui  induced  them  first  to  invade  the  country,  and  they  had  con^ 
quered  it  after  a  struggle  of  twenty  years.  The  Lacedsemouian 
explanations,  as  given  in  Pausanias,  seem  for  the  most  part  to  be 
counter-statements  arranged  after  the  time  when  the  Messenian  fer^ 
sion,  evidently  the  interesting  and  popular  account,  had  beccnne  oir* 
culated.  ; 

It  has  already  been  stated  that  the  Lacedaemonians  and  Hesae- 
nians  had  a  joint  border  temple  and  sacrifice  in  honor  of  Artecoia 
Limnatis,  dating  from  the  earliest  times  of  their  establishmeiJt  in 
Peloponnesus.  The  site  of  this  temple  near  the  upper  course  of  the 
river  Nedon,  in  the  mountainous  territory  north-east  of  Ealamata, 
but  west  of  the  highest  ridge  of  Taygetus.  has  recently  been  exactly 
verified — and  it  seems  in  these  early  days  to  have  belonged  to  Sparta. 
That  the  quarrel  began  at  one  of  these  border  sacrifices  was  the 
statement  of  both  parties,  LacedaBmonians  and  Messenians.  Acconi^  , 
ing  to  the  latter,  the  Lacedaemonian  king  Teleklus  laid  a  snare  for 
the  Messenians,  by  dressing  up  some  youthful  Spartans  as  virfflns 
and  giving  them  daggers;  whereupon  a  contest  ensued,  in  which 
the  Spartans  were  worsted  and  Teleklus  slain.  That  Teleklus  was 
slain  at  the  temple  by  the  Messenians,  was  also  the  account  of  the  . 
Spartans— but  they  aflnrmed  that  he  was  slain  in  Attempting  to  defend 
some  youn^  Lacedaemonian  maidens,  who  were  sacrificing  at  the 
temple,  against  outrageous  violence  from  the  Messenian  youth.  Jn 
spite  of  the  death  of  this  king,  however,  the  war  did  not  actually 
break  out  until  some  little  time  after,  when  Alkamenes  and  Theo- 

?ompus  were  kings  at  Sparta,  and  Antiochus  and  Androkles,  sons  of 
'hintas,  kings  6f  Messenia.  The  immediate  cause  of  it  was  a  private 
altercation  between  the  Messenian  Polychares  (victor  at  the  foinlh 
Olympiad,  b.c.  764)  and  the  Spartan  Euaephuus.  Polychares,  having 
been  grossly  injured  by  Euaeplmus,  and  his  claim  for  redress  having  . 
been  rejected  at  Sparta,  took  revenge  by  aggressions  upon  other  Lace^ 
daemonians.  The  Messenians  refused  to  give  him  up;  though  one  of 
the  two  kings,  Androkles,  strongly  insisted  upon  doing  so,  and  main- 
tained his  opinion  so  earnestly  against  the  opposite  sense  of  tha 
majority  and  of  his  brother  Antiochus,  that  a  tumult  arose,  and  he 

I  was  slain.  The  Lacedaemonians,  now  resolving  upon  war,  struck  the 
first  blow  without  any  formal  declaration,  by  surprising  the  border 
town  of  Ampheia,  and  putting  its  defenders  to  the  sword.  They 
farther  overran  the  Messenian  territory,  and  attacked  some  other 
towns,  but  without  success.  Euphaes,  who  had  now  succeeded  his 
father  Antiochus  as  king  of  Messenia,  summoned  the  forces  of  the 
countiy  and  carried  on  the  war  against  them  with  energy  and  bold-' 
ness.  For  the  first  four  years  of  the  war  the  Lacedaemonians  ma^ 
no  progress,  and  even  incurred  the  ridicule  of  the  old  men  of  their 
nation  as  faint-hearted  warriors.     In  the  fifth  year,  however,  they 
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undertook  a  more  vigorous  inyasion,  under  their  two  kings,  Theo> 
pompus  and  Polydorus,  who  were  met  by  Euphaes  with  the  fuU 
f  oi-ce  of  the  Messenians.  A  desperate  battle  ensued,  in  which  it  does 
not  seem  that  either  side  gained  much  advantage:  nevertheless  the 
Messenians  found  themselves  so  much  enfeebled  by  it,  that  they  were 
forced  to  take  refuge  on  the  fortified  mountain  of  Ithome,  abandoning 
the  rest  of  the  country.  In  their  distress  they  sent  to  solicit  counsel 
and  protection  from  Delphi,  but  their  messenger  brought  back  the 
appalUnff  answer  that  a  virgin  of  the  royal  race  of  JBpytus  must  be 
sacrificed  for  their  salvation.  At  the  tragic  scene  which  ensues, 
Aristodemus  puts  to  death  his  own  daughter,  yet  without  satisfying 
tbo'  e)cigences  of  the  oracle.  The  war  still  continued,  and  in  the 
thirteenth  year  of  it  another  hard-fought  battle  took  place,  in  which 
the  braire  Euphaes  was  slain,  but  the  result  was  again  indecisive. 
Ari»todemut,  being  elected  king  in  his  place,  prosecuted  the  war 
streouoii^ly.  The  fifth  year  of  his  reign  is  signalized  by  a  third  gen- 
end  battle,  wherein  the  Corinthians  assist  the  Si)artans,  and  the  i^ca- 
dianftand  Sikyonians  are  on  the  side  of  Messenia;  the  victory  is  here 
decisive  on  the  side  of  Aristodemus,  and  the  Lacedaemonians  are 
driven  back  into  their  own  territory.  It  was  now  their  turn  to  send 
envoys  and  ask  advice  from  the  Delphian  oracle.  The  remaining 
events  of  the  war  exhibit  a  series,  partly  of  stratagems  to  fulfil  the 
injiiactions  of  the  priestess, — partly  of  prodigies  in  which  the  divine 
wroth  is  manifested  against  the  Messenians.  The  king  Aristodemus, 
agotnzedwith  the  thought  that  he  has  slain  his  own  daughter  without 
savtiog  his  country,  puts  an  end  to  his  own  life.  In  the  twentieth 
year  of  the  war  tne  Messenians  abandoned  Ithome,  which  the  Lace- 
aaemonians  razed  to  the  ground:  the  rest  of  the  country  being  speed- 
ily conquered,  such  of  the  inhabitants  as  did  not  fiee  either  to  Arcadia 
or  to  Eleusis,  were  reduced  to  complete  submission. 

Such  is  the  abridgment  of  what  Pausanias  gives  as  the  narrative  of 
the  fitst  Messenian  war.  Most  of  his  details  bear  the  evident  stamp 
of  mere  late  romance:  and  it  will  easily  be  seen  that  the  sequence  of 
events  presents  no  plausible  explanation  of  that  which  is  really  indu- 
bitable— ^the  result.  The  twenty  years*  war,  and  the  final  abandon- 
ment of  Ithome  is  attested  by  Tyrtaeus  bejrond  all  doubt,  as  well  as 
the  harsh  treatment  of  the  conquered,  **Like  asses  worn  down  by 
heavy  burthens"  (says  the  Spartan  poet),  **  they  were  compelled  to 
makeovei  to  their  masters  an  entire  half  of  the  produce  of  their  fields, 
and  to  come  in  the  garb  of  woe  to  Sparta,  themselves  and  their 
wives,  as  mourners  at  the  decease  of  the  kings  and  principal  pei*sons." 
The  revolt  of  their  descendants,  against  a  yoke  so  oppressive,  goes 
by  th&  name  of  the  second  Messenian  war. 

Had  we  possessed  the  account  of  the  first  Messenian  war  as  given 
by  Myron  and  Diodorus,  it  would  evidently  have  been  very  different 
frotn  the  above,  because  they  included  Aristomenes  in  it,  and  to  him 
the  leading  parts  would  be  assigned.    As  the  narrative  now  stands  in 
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Pausanias,  we  are  not  introduced  to  that  great  Messenian  hero— the 
Achilles  of  the  epic  of  Rhianus — until  the  second  war,  in  which  ^i« 
gigantic  proportions  stand  prominently  forward.  He  is  the  great 
champion  of  his  countrjr  in  the  three  battles  which  are  represented  ad 
taking  place  during  this  war:  the  first,  with  indecisive  result,  at 
Derse;  the  second,  a  signal  victory  on  the  part  of  the  Messenianp,  at 
the  Boar's  Grave;  tlie  third,  an  equally  signal  defeat,  in  consequence 
of  the  traitorous  fliffht  of  Aristokrates,  king  of  the  Arcadian  Orchom- 
enus,  who,  ostensibly  embracing  the  alliance  of  the  Messenifms,  had 
received  bribes  from  Sparta.  Thrice  did  Aristomenes  sacrifice  to 
Zeus  Ithomates  the  sacrifice  called  Hekatomphonia,  reserved  for  tboee 
who  had  slain  with  their  own  hands  100  enemies  in  battle.  At  th6 
head  of  a  chosen  band  he  carried  his  incursions  moi*e  than  once  into 
the  heart  of  the  Lacedaemonian  territory,  surprised  Amykl»  and 
Pharis,  and  even  penetrated  by  night  into  the  unfortified  precinct  of 
Sparta  itself,  where  he  suspenaed  his  shield  as  a  token  of  defiance  Va 
the  temple  of  Athene  Chalkioekus.  Thrice  was  he  taken  prisoner, 
but  on  two  occasions  marvelously  escaped  before  he  could  be  eo»- 
veyed  to  Sparta :  the  third  occasion  was  more  fatal,  "find  he  was  ca*t 
by  order  of  the  Spartans  into  the  Keadas,  a  deep  rocky  caviff  In 
IVtount  Taygetus  into  which  it  was  their  habit  to  precipitate  crittiinaK 
But  even  in  this  emergency  the  divine  aid  was  not  withheld  from 
him.  While  the  fifty  Messenians  who  shared  his  punishment  were 
j^l  killed  by  the  shock,  he  alone  was  both  supported  by  the  gode  ek> 
as  to  reach  the  bottom  unhurt,  and  enabled  to  find  an  unexpect<^ 
means  of  escape.  For  when,  abandoning  all  hope,  he  had  wrapped 
himself  up  in  his  cloak  to  die,  he  perceived  a  fox  creeping  about 
among  the  dead  bodies:  waiting  until  the  animal  approached  him,  he 
grasped  its  tail,  defending  himself  from  its  bites  as  well  as  he  could 
by  means  of  his  cloak;  and  bemg  thus  enabled  to  find  the  aperttive 
by  which  the  fox  had  entered,  enlarged  it  sufl9ciently  for  crawling 
out  himself.  To  the  surprise  both  of  friends  and  enemies  he  agaih 
appeared  alive  and  vigorous  at  Eira.  That  fortified  mountain,  6fc 
the  banks  of  the  river  Nedon,  and  near  the  Ionian  sea,  had  been 
occupied  by  the  Messenians  after  the  battle  in  which  they  had  been 
betrayed  by  Aristokrates  the  Arcadian;  it  was  there  that  they 
had  concentrated  their  whole  force,  as  in  the  former  war  at  Ithome, 
abandoning  the  rest  of  the  country.  Under  the  conduct  of  Aristom- 
enes, assisted  by  the  prophet  Theoklus,  they  maintained  this  strong 
position  for  eleven  years.  At  length  they  were  compelled  to  abandon 
it.  Yet  as  in  the  case  of  Ilhome,  the  final  determining  circumstances 
are  represented  to  have  been,  not  any  superiority  of  bravery  or  organ- 
ization on  the  part  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  but  treacherous  betrayal 
and  stratagem,  seconding  the  fatal  decree  of  the  gods.  Unable  to 
maintain  Eira  longer,  Aristomenes,  with  his  sons  and  a  body  of  his 
countrymen,  forced  his  way  through  the  assailants  and  quitted  the 
country — some  of  them  retiring  to  Arcadia  and  Elis,  and  fibadjy 
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soi^ratrng  to  Rhegium.  He  himself  passed  the  remainder  of  his  days 
in  Rhodes,  where  lie  dwelt  along  with  his  son-in-law  Damagetos,  the 
«AiOestor  of  the  noble  Rhodian  family  called  the  Diagorids,  celebrated 
for  its  numerous  Olympic  victories. 

Such  are  the  mam  features  of  what  Pausanias  calls  the  second 
Hessenian  war.  or  of  what  ought  rather  to  be  called  the  Aristomeneis 
of  the  poet  lUiianus.  That  after  the  foundation  of  Messene,  and  the 
r^^ll  of  the  exiles  by  Epaminondas,  favor  and  credence  was  found 
for  mmj  tales  respecting  the  prowess  of  the  ancient  hero  whom  they 
invoked  in  their  libations — tales  well  calculated  to  interest  the  fancy, 
to  fvivify  the  patriotism,  and  to  inflame  the  anti-Spartan  antipathies, 
^f  ^e  new  inhabitants — there  can  be  little  doubt.  And  the  Messenian 
maidens  of  that  day  may  well  have  sung  in  their  public  processional 
aacyjifices,  how  **  Aristomenes  pursued  the  flying  Lacedaemonians 
down  to  the  mid-plain  of  Stenyklerus  and  up  to  the  very  summit 
of  the  mountain."  From  such  stories  {traditions  they  ought  not  to  be 
denominated)  Rhianus  may  doubtless  have  borrowed;  but  if  proof 
W«ra  wanting  to  show  how  completely  he  looked  at  his  materials 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  poet  and  not  from  that  of  the 
historian,  we  should  find  it  in  the  remarkable  fact  noticed  by 
Fausaiiias,  Rhianus  represented  Leotychides  as  having  been  king  of 
Sparta  during  the  second  Messenian  war:  now  Jjeotychides  (as 
Pausanias  observes)  did  not  reign  until  near  a  century  and  a  h^ 
afterwards,  during  the  Persian  invasion. 

To  the  great  champion  of  Messenia,  during  this  war,  we  may 
oppose  on  the  side  of  Sparta  another  remarkable  person,  less  striking 
aA  a  character  of  romance,  but  more  interesting  in  many  ways  to  the 
historian — I  meat!  the  poet  Tyrtaeus,  a  native  of  Aphidnse  in  Attica, 
lua  inestimable  ally  of  the  Lacedaemonians  during  most  part  of  this 
eeoond  struggle.  According  to  a  story — which,  however,  has  the  air 
partly  of  a  boast  of  the  later  Attic  orators — the  Spartans,  disheartened 
«t  the  first  successes  of  the  Messenians,  consulted  the  Delphian  oracle, 
(ind  were  directed  to  ask  for  a  leader  from  Athens.  The  Athenians 
complied  by  sending  Tyrtaeus,  whom  Pausanias  and  Justin  repre- 
sent as  a  lame  man  and  a  schoolmaster,  despatched  with  a  view  of 
nominally  obeying  the  oracle,  and  yet  rendering  no  real  assistance. 
This  seems  to  be  a  coloring  put  upon  the  story  by  later  writers,  but 
the  intervention  of  the  Athenians  in  the  matter  in  any  way  deserves 
little  credit.  It  seems  more  probable  that  the  legendary  connection 
of  the  Dioskuri  with  Apludnae,  celebrated  at  or  near  that  time  by  the 
poet  Alkman,  brought  about  through  the  Delphian  oracle  the  presence 
of  the  Aphidnaean  poet  at  Sparta.  Respecting  the  lameness  of 
Tyrteeus,  we  can  say  nothing.  But  that  he  was  a  schoolmaster  (if  we 
aj*e  constrained  to  employ  an  unsuitable  term)  is  highly  probable — for 
in  that  day,  minstrels  who  composed  and  sung  poems  were  the 
only  persons  from  whom  the  youth  received  any  mental  trainiujg. 
Moreover  his  sway  over  the  youthful  mind  is  particularly  noted  in 
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the  compliment  paid  to  him  in  after-days  by  king  Leonidas — "  Tyr- 
tfleus  was  an  adept  in  ticltling  the  souls  of  youth."  We  see  enough 
to  satisfy  us  that  he  was  by^birth  a  stranger,  though  he  became  a 
Spartan  by  the  subsequent  recompense  of  citizenship  conferred  upon 
him— that  he  was  sent  tli rough  the  Delphian  oracle — that  he  was 
an  impressive  and  efficacious  minstrel — and  that  he  had  moreover 
sagacity  enough  to  employ  his  talents  for  present  purposes  and 
diverse  needs;  being  able  not  merely  "to  reanimate  the  languishing 
courage  of  the  baffled  warrior,  but  also  to  soothe  the  discontents  o  . 
the  mutinous.  That  his  strains,  which  long  maintained  undiminishei  k 
popularity  among  the  Spartans,  contributed  much  to  determine  the 
ultimate  issue  of  this  war,  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt;  nor  is  his 
name  the  only  one  to  attest  the  succeptibiiity  of  the  Spartan  mind  in 
that  day  toward  music  and  poetry.  The  first  establishment  of  the 
Karneian  festival  with  its  musical  competition  at  Sparta,  falls  during 
the  period  assigned  by  Pausanias  to  tlie  second  Messenian  war:  the 
Lesbian  harper  Terpander,  who  gained  the  first  recorded  prize  at 
this  solemnity,  is  affirmed  to  have  been  sent  for  by  the  Spartans  pur- 
suant to  a  mandate  from  the  Delphian  oracle,  and  to  have  been  the 
means  of  anpeasing  a  sedition.  In  like  manner,  the  Eretan  Thaletas 
was  invitea  thither  during  a  pestilence,  which  his  art  (as  it  is  pre- 
tended) contributed  to  heal  (about  620  B.C.);  and  Alkman,  Xenokritus, 
Polymnastus,  and  Sakadas,  all  foreigners  by  birth,  found  favorable 
reception,  and  acquired  popularity  by  their  music  and  poetry.  With 
the  exception  of  Sakadas,  who  is  a  little  later,  all  these  names  fall 
in  the  same  century  as  Tyrtaeus,  between  660  b.c. — 610  b.c.  The 
fashion  which  the  Spartan  music  continued  for  a  long  time  to  main- 
tain,  is  ascribed  chiefly  to  the  genius  of  Terpander.^ 

The  training  in  which  a  Spartan  passed  his  life  consisted  of  exer- 
cises warlike,  social,  and  religious,  blended  together.  While  the 
individual,  strengthen  by  gj'mnastics,  went  through  his  painful 
lessons  of  fatigue,  endurance,  and  agression — the  citizens  collec- 
tively w:ere  kept  in  the  constant  habit  ot  simultaneous  and  regulated 
movement  in  the  warlike  march,  in  the  religious  dance,  and  in  the 
social  procession.  Music  and  song,  being  constantly  employed  to 
direct  the  measure  and  keep  alive  the  spirit  of  these  multituclinous 
movements,  became  associated  with  the  most  powerful  feelings  which 
the  habitual  self -suppression  of  a  Spartan  permitted  to  arise,  and 
especially  with  those  sympathies  which  are  communicated  at  once  to 
an  assembled  crowd.  Indeed  the  musician  and  the  minstrel  were  the  • 
only  persons  who  ever  addressed  themselves  to  the  feelings  of  a 
Lacedaemonian  assemblv.  Moreover  the  simple  music  of  that  early 
day,  though  destitute  of  artistical  merit  and  superseded  afterwards 
by  more  complicated  combinations,  had  nevertheless  a  pronounced 
ethical  character.  It  wrought  much  more  powerfully  on  the  impulses 
and  resolutions  of  the  hearers,  though  it  tickled  the  ear  less  grate- 
fully, than  the  scientific  compositions  of  after-days.    Farther,  each 
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particiilar  st^e  of  music  had  its  own  appropriate  mental  effect — the 
Phrygian  mode  imparted  a  wild  and  maddening  stimulus;  the  Dorian 
mode  created  a  settled  and  deliberate  resolution,  exempt  alike  from 
iJie  desponding  and  from  the  impetuous  sentiments.  What  is  called 
the  Dorian  m<^e  seems  to  be  in  reality  the  old  native  Greek  mode  as 
contradistinguished  from  the  Phrygian  and  Lydian — tliese  being  the 
three  primitive  modes,  subdivided  and  combined  only  in  later  times, 
with  which  the  first  Grecian  musicians  became  conversant.  It 
probably  acquired  its  title  of  Dorian  from  the  musiciil  celebrity  of 
Sparta  and  Argos,  during  the  seventh  and  sixth  centuries  before  tho 
Christian  era;  but  it  belonged  as  much  to  the  Arcadians  and  Achaean:* 
a9  to  the  Spartans  and  Argeians.  And  the  marked  ethical  effects, 
produced  both  by  the  Dorian  and  the  Phrygian  modes  in  ancient 
times,  are  facts  perfectly  well-attested,  however  difficult  they  may  be 
to  explain  upon  any  general  theory  of  music. 

Tiiat  the  impression  produced  by  Tyrtaeus  at  Sparta,  therefore,  with 
his  martial  music,  and  emphatic  exhortations  to  bravery  in  the  field, 
as  well  as  union  at  home,  should  have  been  very  considerable,  is  per- 
fectly consistent  with  the  character  both  of  the  age  and  of  the  people; 
especially  as  he  is  represented  to  have  appeared  pursuant  to  the 
injunction  of  the  Delphian  oracle.  From  the  scanty  fragments  remain- 
ing to  us  of  his  elegies  and  anapests,  however,  we  can  satisfy  our- 
selves only  of  two  facts — first,  that  the  war  was  long,  obstinately 
contested,  and  dangerous  to  Sparta  as  well  as  to  the  Messenians;  next, 
thai  other  parties  in  Peloponnesus  took  part  on  both  sides,  especially 
on  the  side  of  the  Messenians.  So  frequent  and  harassing  were  the 
ag^fressions  of  the  latter  upon  the  Spartan  territory,  that  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  border  land  was  left  uncultivated:  scarcity  ensued,  and 
the  proprietors  of  the  deserted  farms,  driven  to  despair,  pressed  for  a 
redivision  of  the  landed  property  in  the  state.  It  was  In  appeasing 
these  discontents  that  the  poem  of  Tyrtaeus  called  Eunomia,  **  Legal 
order,"  was  found  signally  beneficial.  It  seems  certain  that  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  the  Arcadians,  together  with  the  Pisatse  and  the 
Triphylians,  took  part  with  the  Messenians;  there  are  also  some  state- 
ments numbering  the  Eleians  among  their  allies,  but  this  appears  not 
probable.  The  state  of  the  case  rather  seems  to  have  been  that  the 
old  quarrel  between  the  Eleians  and  the  PisatsB  respecting  the  right 
to  preside  at  the  Olympic  games,  which  had  already  burst  forth  dur- 
ing the  preceding  century  in  the  reign  of  the  Argeian  Pheidon,  still 
continued.  Unwilling  dependents  of  Elis,  the  Pisatae  and  Triphylians, 
took  part  with  the  subject  Messenians,  while  the. masters  at  Elis  and 
Sparta  made  common  cause,  as  they  had  before  done  against  Phei- 
don,  Pantaleon,  king  of  Pisa,  revolting  from  Elis.  acted  as  com- 
mander of  his  countrymen  in  co-operation  with  the  Messenians;  and 
he  is  further  noted  for  having,  at  the  period  of  the  d4th  Olympiad 
(644B.C.),  marched  a  body  of  troops  to  Olympia,  and  thusdisposscfssed 
ti^  Eleians*  on  that  occasion,  of  the  presidency:  that  particular  fes- 
H.G.  1.-17 
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tival — as  well  as  the  8th  Olympiad,  in  which  Pheidon  interfered — and 
the  104th  Olympiad,  in  which  the  Arcadians  marched  in — ^were  always 
marked  on  the  Eleian  register  as  non-Olympiads,  or  informal  cele- 
brations. We  may  reasonably  connect  this  temporary  triumph  of  tb© 
Pisatans  with  theMessenian  war,  inasmuch  as  they  were  no  match  for 
the  Eieians  single-handed,  while  the  fraternity  of  "SpartA  with  Elis  is 
in  perfect  harmony  with  the  scheme  of  Peloponnesian  politics  which 
we  have  observed  as  prevalent  even  before'aud  during  the  days  of 
Pheidon.  The  second  Messenian  war  will  thus  stand  as  beginning 
somewhere  about  the  33d  Olympiad,  or  648  B.C.,  between  seventy  and 
eighty  years  after  the  close  of  the  first,  and  lasting,  according  to 
Pausamas,  seventeen  yeara;  according  to  Plutarch,  more  than  twenty 
years. 

Many  of  the  Messenians  who  abandoned  their  country  after  this 
second  conquest  are  said  to  have  found  shelter  and  sympathy  among 
tlie  Arcadians,  who  admitted  them  to  a  new  home  and  gave  them 
their  daughters  in  marriage;  and  who,  moreover,  punished  severely 
the  treason  of  Aristokrates,  king  of  Oixihomenus,  in  abandoning  tlie 
Messenians  at  the  battle  of  the  Trench.  That  i>erfidious  leader  was 
put  to  death  and  his  race  dethroned,  while  the  crime  as  well  as  the 
punishment  was  farther  commemorated  by  an  inscription,  which  was 
to  be  seen  near  the  altar  of  Zeus  Lykaeus  in  Arcadia.  The  iuscriptioa 
doubtless  existed  in  the  days  of  Kallisthenes,  in  the  generation  after 
the  restoration  of  Messene.  But  whether  it  had  any  existence  prior 
to  that  event,  or  what  degree  of  truth  there  may  be  in  the  story  about 
Aristokrates,  we  are  unable  to  determine;  the  son  of  Aristokrates, 
named  Aristodemus,  is  alleged  in  another  authority  to  have  reigned 
afterward  at  Orchomenus.  That  which  stands  strongly  marked  is 
Hne  sympathy  of  Arcadians  and  Messenians  against  Sparta — a  senti- 
ment which  was  in  its  full  vigor  at  the  time  of  the  restoration  <rf 
Messene. 

The  second  Messenian  war  was  thus  terminated  by  the  complete 
subjugation  of  the  Messenians.  Such  of  them  as  remained  in  the 
country  were  reduced  to  a  servitude  probably  not  less  hard  than  that 
which  Tyrtaeus  described  them  as  having  endured  between  the  first 
war  and  the  second.  In  after-times,  the  whole  territory  which  figures 
on  the  map  as  Messenia — south  of  the  river  Nedon,  and  westward  of 
the  summit  of  Taygetus — appears  as  subject  to  Sparta,  and  as  forming 
the  western  portion  of  Laconia;  distributed  (in  what  proportion  we 
know  not)  between  Perioekic  towns  and  Helot  villages.  By  what 
steps,  or  after  what  degree  of  further  resistance,  the  Spartans  con- 
quered this  country  we  have  no  information ;  but  we  are  told  Ihat 
they  made  over  Asine  to  the  expelled  Dry  opes  from  the  Argolie  pen- 
insula, and  Mothone  to  the  fugitives  from  Nauplia.  Nor  do  we  hear 
of  any  serious  revolt  from  Sparta  in  this  territory  until  150  years 
afterward,  subsequent  to  the  Persian  invasion — ^a  revolt  which  Sparta, 
after  serious  efforts,  succeeded  in  crushing,  so  that  the  territory 
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remained  in  her  power  until  her  defeat  at  Leuktra,  which  led  to  the 
foundation  of  Messene  by  Epaminonda«.  The  fertility  of  the  plains 
— especially  of  the  central  portion  near  the  river  Pamisus,  so  much 
extolled  by  observers,  modern  as  well  as  ancient — rendered  it  an  acquisi- 
tion highly  valuable.  At  some  time  or  other  it  must  of  course  have 
been  formally  partitioned  among  the  Spartans,  but  it  is  probable  that 
different  and  successive  allotments  were  made,  according  as  the  vari- 
ous portions  of  territory,  both,to  the  east  and  to  the  west  of  Taygetus, 
"were  conquered.    Of  all  this  we  have  no  information.  * 

Imperfectly  as  these  two  Messenian  wars  are  known  to  us,  we  may 
see  enough  to  warrant  us  in  making  two  remarks.  Both  were  tedious, 
protract^,  and  painful,  showing  how  slowly  the  results  of  war  were 
then  gathered,  and  adding  one  additional  illustration  to  prove  how 
much  the  rapid  and  instantaneous  conquest  of  Laconia  and  Messenia 
by  the  Dorians,  which  the  Herakleid  legend  sets  forth,  is  contradicted 
i^  historical  analogy.  Both  were  characterized  by  a  similar  defensive 
proceeding  on  the  part  of  the  Messenians — the  occupation  of  a  moun- 
tain difficult  of  access,  and  the  fortification  of  it  for  the  special  pur- 
pose and  resistance — ^Ithome  (which  is  said  to  have  had  already  a 
small  town  upon  it)  in  the  first  war,  Eira  in  the  second.  It  is  reason- 
able to  infer  from  hence  that  neither  their  principal  town,  Stenyklerus, 
nor  any  other  town  in  their  country,  was  strongly  fortified  so  as  to  be 
calculated  to  stand  a  siege;  that  there  were  no  walled  towns  among 
them  analogous  to  MykensB  and  Tiryns  on  the  eastern  portion  of 
Peloponnesus;  and  that  perhaps  what  were  called  towns  were,  like 
Sparta  itself,  clusters  of  unfortified  villages.  The  subsequent  state 
of  Helotism  into  which  they  were  reduced  is  in  consistency  with  this 
dispersed  village  residence  during  their  period  of  freedom. 

The  relations  of  Pisa  and  Elis  form  a  suitable  counterpart  and 
sequel  to  those  of  Messenia  and  Sparta.  Unwilling  subjects  them- 
selves, the  Pisatans  had  lent  their  aid  to  the  Messenians — and  their 
king  Pantaleon,  one  of  the  leaders  of  this  combined  force,  had 
gained  so  great  a  temporary  success,  as  to  dispossess  the  Eleians  of 
the  agonothesia  or  administration  of  the  games  for  one  Olympic  cere- 
mony, in  the  34th  Olympiad.  Though  again  reduced  to  their  con- 
dition of  subjects,  they  manifested  dispositions  to  renew  the  revolt  at 
the  48th  Olympiad,  under  Damophon,  the  son  of  Pantaleon,  and  the 
Eleians  marched  into  their  country  to  put  them  down,  but  were  per- 
suaded to  retire  by  protestations  of  submission.  At  length,  shortly 
afterward,  under  Pyrrhus,  the  brother  of  Damophon,  a  serious  revolt 
broke  out.  The  inhabitants  of  I)y8pontlum  and  the  other  villages 
in  the  Pisatid,  assisted  by  those  of  Makistus,  Skillus,  and  the  other 
towns  in  Triphylia,  took  up  arms  to  throw  off  the  yoke  of  Elis;  but 
their  strength  was  inadequate  to  the  undertaking.  They  were  com- 
pletely conquered;  Dyspontium  was  dismantled,  and  the  inhabitants 
of  it  obUgea  to  flee  the  country,  from  whence  most  of  them  emigrated 
to  the  colonies  of  Epidamnus  and  Apollonia  in  Epirus.    The  inhab- 
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itants  of  Makistus  and  Skillus  were  also  chased  from  their  abodes, 
while  the  territory  became  more  thoroughly  subject  to  Elis  than  it  had 
been  before.  These  incidents  seem  to  have  occurred  about  the  50th 
Olympiad,  or  B.C.  680;  and  the  dominion  of  Elis  over  her  Perioekid 
territory  was  thus  as  well  assured  as  that  of  Sparta.  The  separate 
denominations  both  of  Pisa  and  Triphylia  became  more  and  more 
urged  in  the  sovereign  name  of  Elis:  the  town  of  Lepreum  alone, 
in  Triphylia,  seems  to  have  maintained  a  separate  name  and  a  sort  of 
h^f-autonomy  down  to  the  time  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  not  with- 
out perpetual  struggles  against  the  JJleians.  But  toward  the  period 
of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  the  political  interests  of  Lacedaemon  had 
become  considerably  changed,  and  it  was  to  her  advantage  to  main- 
tain the  independence  of  me  subordinate  states  against  the  superior: 
accordingly,  we  fiud  her  at  that  time  upholding  the  autonomy  of 
Lepreum.  From  what  cause  the  devastation  of  the  Triphylian  towns 
by  Elis  which  Herodotus  mentions  as  having  happened  m  his  time, 
arose,  wc  do  not  know ;  the  fact  seems  to  indicate  a  continual  yearn- 
ing for  their  original  independence,  which  was  still  con:memorated, 
down  to  a  much  later  period,  bv  the  ancient  Amphiktyony  at  Sami- 
kum  in  Triphylia  in  honor  of  Poseidon — a  common  religious  festival 
frequented  by  all  the  Triphylian  towns  and  celebrated  by  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Makistus,  who  sent  round  proclamation  of  a  formal  truce  for 
the  holy  period.  The  Lacedaemonians,  after  the  close  of  the  Pelopon- 
nesian war  had  left  them  undisputed  heads  of  Greece,  formally  upheld 
the  independence  of  the  Triphylian  towns  against  Elis,  and  seem  to 
have  countenanced  tueir  endeavors  to  attach  themselves  to  the  Arca- 
dian aggregate,  which  however  was  never  fully  accomplished.  Their 
dependence  on  Elis  became  loose  and  uncertain,  but  was  never 
wholly  shaken  off. 


CHAPTER  VHL 

CONQUESTS  OP  SPARTA  TOWARD  ARCADIA  AND  ARGOUa 

I  HAVE  described  in  the  last  two  chapters,  as  far  as  our  imperfect 
evidence  permits,  how  Sparta  came  into  possession  both  of  the  south- 
em  portion  of  Laconia  along  the  course  of  the  Eurotas  down  to  its 
mouth,  and  of  the  Messeman  territory  westward.  Her  progress 
toward  Arcadia  and  Argolis  is  now  to  be  sketched,  so  as  to  conduct 
her  to  that  position  which  she  occupied  during  the  reign  of  Peisistra- 
tus  at  Athens,  or  about  560-540  b.c.,  a  time  when  she  had  reached 
the  maximum  of  her  territorial  possessions,  and  when  she  was  con- 
fessedly the  commanding  state  in  Hellas. 

The  central  region  of  Peloponnesus,  called  Arcadia,  had  never  re- 
ceived any  immigrants  from  without.    Its  indigenous  inhabitants- 
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a  strong  and  hardy  race  of  mountaineers,  the  most  numerous  Hellenic 
tribe  in  the  peninsula,  and  the  constant  hive  for  mercenary  troops — 
were  among  the  rudest  and  poorest  of  Greeks,  retaining  for  the 
longest  period  their  original  subdivision  into  a  number  of  petty  hill- 
villages,  each  independent  of  the  other;  while  the  union  of  all  who 
bore  the  Arcadian  name  (though  they  had  some  common  sacrifices, 
such  as  the  festival  of  the  Lyksean  Zeus,  of  Despoina,  daughter  of 
Poseidon  and  Demeter,  and  o#  Artemis  Hymnia)  was  more  loose  aijd 
ineffective  than  that  of  Greeks  generally,  either  in  or  out  of  Pelopon- 
nesus. The  Arcadian  villagers  were  usually  denominated  by  the 
names  of  regions,  coincident  with  certain  ethnical  subdivisions — the 
Azanes,  the  Parrhasii,  the  Manalii  (adjoining  Mount  Msenalus),  the 
Eutresii,  the  -^gyta,  the  SkiriteB,  etc.  Some  considerable  towns, 
however,  there  were — aggregations  of  villages  or  demes  which  had 
been  once  autonomous.  Of  these  the  principal  were  Tegea  and  Man- 
tineia,  bordering  on  Laconia  and  Argolis — Orchomenus,  Pheneus,  and 
Stymphalus,  toward  the  north-east,  bordering  on  Achaia  and  Phlius 
— feleitor  and  Heraea,  westward,  where  the  country  is  divided  from 
Elis  and  Tiiphylia  by  the  woody  mountains  of  Pholoe  and  Eryman- 
thus — and  Phigaleia,  on  the  south-western  border  near  to  Messenia. 
The  most  powerful  of  all  were  Tegea  and  Mantineia — conterminous 
towns,  nearly  equal  in  force,  dividing  between  them  the  cold  and 
ki^  plain  of  Tripolitza,  and  separated  by  one  of  those  capricious 
torrents  which  only  escape  through  kataoothra.  To  regulate  the 
efflux  of  this  water  was  a  difficult  task,  requiring  friendly  co-opera- 
tion of  both  the  towns;  and  when  their  frequent  jealousies  brought  on 
a  quarrel,  the  more  aggressive  of  the  two  inunaated  the  territory  of 
its  neighbor  as  one  means  of  annoyance.  The  power  of  Tegea,  which 
had  grown  up  out  of  nine  constituent  townships  ori^nally  separate, 
appears  to  have  been  more  ancient  than  that  of  its  rival ;  as  we  may 
judge  from  its  splendid  heroic  pretensions  connected  with  the  name 
of  Echemus,  and  from  the  post  conceded  to  its  hoplites  in  ioint  Pel- 
oponnesian  armaments,  which  was  second  in  distinction  only  to  that 
of  the  Lacedaemonians.  If  it  be  correct,  as  Strabo  asserts,  that  the 
incorporation  of  the  town  of  Mantineia,  out  of  its  five  separate  demes, 
was  brought  about  by  the  Argeians,  we  may  coniecture  that  the 
latter  adopted  this  proceeding  as  a  means  of  providing  some  check 
upon  their  powerful  neighbors  of  Tegea.  The  plain  common  to 
-Tegea  and  Mantineia  was  bounded  to  the  west  by  the  wintr}'^  heights 
of  Msenalus,  beyond  which,  as  far  as  the  boundaries  of  Laconia, 
Messenia,  and  Triphylia,  there  was  nothing  in  Arcadia  but  small  and 
unimportant  townships  or  villages — without  any  considerable  town, 
before  the  important  step  taken  by  Epaminondas  in  founding  Megal- 
opolis, a  short  time  after  the  battle  of  Leuktra.  Tlie  mountameers  of 
theee  regions  who  ioined  Enaminondas  before  the  battle  of  Mantineia 
^t  a  time  when  Mantineia  and  most  of  the  towns  of  Arcadia  were 
opposed  to  him)  were  so  inferior  to  the  other  Greeks  in  equipment, 
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that  they  still  carried  as  their  chief  weapon,  in  place  of  the  spcsx, 
DOthing  better  than  the  ancient  club. 

Both  Tegea  and  Mantineia  held  several  of  these  smaller  Arcadian 
townships  near  them  in  a  sort  of  dependence,  and  were  anxious  to 
extend  this  empire  over  otliers:  during  the  Peloponnesian  war,  we 
find  the  Mantineians  establishing  and  garrisoning  a  fortress  at  Kypsela 
among  the  Parrhasii,  near  the  site  in  which  Megalopolis  was  after- 
ward built.  But  at  this  period,  Sparta,  as  the  political  chief  of 
jjellas — having  a  strong  interest  in  keeping  all  the  Grecian  towns, 
small  and  great,  as  much  isolated  from  each  other  as  possible,  and  in 
checking  all  schemes  for  the  formation  of  local  confederacies — stood 
forward  as  the  protectress  of  the  autonomy  of  these  sm^ler  Arcadians, 
and  drove  back  the  Mantineians  within  their  own  limits.  At  a  sonae- 
what  later  period,  during  the  acme  of  her  power,  a  few  years  before 
the  battle  of  Leiiktra,  she  even  proceeilerl  to  the  extreme  length  of 
breaking  up  the  unity  of  Mantineia  itself,  causing  the  walls  to  be 
razed,  and  the  inhabitants  to  be  again  parce^d  into  their  five  original 
demes— a  violent  arrangement  which  the  turn  of  political  events 
very  soon  reversed.  It  was  not  until  after  the  battle  of  Letikm 
and  the  depression  of  Sparta  that  any  measures  were  taken  for  the 
formation  of  an  Arcadian  political  confederacy;  and  even  then  the 
jealousies  of  the  separate  cities  rendered  it  incomplete  and  8b<nt- 
lived.  The  great  permanent  change,  the  establishment  of  M^id- 
opolis,  was  accomplished  by  the  ascendency  of  Epaminondas.  Forty 
petty  Arcadian  townships,  among  those  situated  to  the  west  of  Mount 
Maenalus,  were  aggregated  into  the  new  city;  the  jealousies  of  Tegea^ 
Mantineia,  and  Kleitor.  were  for  a  while  suspended;  fuidoekistscame 
from  all  of  them,  as  well  as  from  the  districts  of  the  Msenaiii  and 
Parrhasii,  in  order  to  impart  to  the  new  establishment  a  genuine  Pto- 
Arcadian  character.  It  was  thus  that  there  arose  for  the  first  time  a 
powerful  city  on  the  borders  of  Laconia  and  Messenia,  rescuing  ite 
Arcadian  townships  from  their  dependence  on  Sparta,  and  impi^Dg 
to  them  political  interests  of  their  own,  which  rendered  them  both  t 
check  upon  their  former  chief  and  a  support  to  the  re-established 
Messenians. 

I     It  has  been  necessary  thus  to  bring  the  attention  of  the  reader  for 

I  one  moment  to  events  long  posterior  in  the  order  of  time  (Megal- 

'  opolis  was  founded  in  370  B.C.),  in  order  that  he  may  understand,  by 

contrast,  the  general  course  of  those  incidents  of  the  earlier  time, 

where  direct  accounts  are  wanting.     The  northern  boundary  of  the 

f  Spartan  territory  was  formed  by  some  of  the  many  small  Arcadian 

townships  or  districts,  several  of  which  were  successively  conquered 

by  the  Spartans  and  incorporated  with  their  dominion,  though  at 

what  precise  time  we  are  unable  to  say.     We  are  told  that  Chanlaiia, 

the  reputed  nephew  and  ward  of  Lykurgus.  took  .^gys,  and  that  he 

also  invaded  the  territory  of  Tegea,  but  with  singular  iU-succen,  lor 
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he  was  defeated  and  taken  prisonor:  we  also  bear  that  the  Spartans 
took  Phigaleia  by  surprise  in  tlie  »SOth  Olympiad,  but  were  driven  out 
asain  by  the  neighboring  Arcadian  Oresthasians.  Duriug  the  second 
Messenian  war  the  Arcadians  are  represented  as  cordially  seconding 
tlie  Messeuians:  and  it  may  seein  perhaps  singular,  that  while  neither 
ilautineia  nor  Tegea  are  mentioned  in  tliis  v,ar,  the  more  distant 
to.vn  of  Orchomenus,  with  its  king  Aristokrates,  takes  the  lead. 
But  the  facts  of  the  contest  come  before  us  with  so  poetical  a 
coloring,  that  we  cannot  venture  to  draw  any  positive  inference  as 
to  the  times  to  which  they  are  referred. 

(Eous  and  Earystus  seem  to  have  belonged  to  the  Spartans  in  the 
days  of  Alkman:  moreover  the  district  called  Skiritis,  bordering  on 
the  territory  of  Tegea — ^as  well  as  Belemina  and  Maleatis,  to  the 
westward,  and  Earyse  to  the  eastward  and  south-eastward  of  Skiritis 
—forming  all  together  the  entire  northern  frontier  of  Sparta,  and  all 
occupied  by  Arcadian  inhabitants — had  been  conquered  nnd  made 
pert  of  the  Spartan  territory  before  600  B.C.  And  Herodotus  tells 
tts,  that  at  this  period  the  Spartan  kings  Leon  and  Hegesikles  con- 
templated nothing  less  than  the  conquest  of  entire  Arcadia,  and  sent 
to  ask  from  the  Delphian  oracle  a  blessing  on  their  enterprise.  The 
priestess  dismissed  their  wishes  as  extravagant,  in  reference  to  the 
whole  of  Arcadia,  but  encouraged  tliem,  though  with  the  usual 
equivocations  of  language,  to  try  their  fortune  against  Tegea. 
Flushed  with  their  course  of  previous  success,  not  less  than  by  the 
favorable  construction  which  thejr  put  upon  the  words  of  the  oracle, 
tbe  Lacedaemonians  marched  against  Tegea  with  such  entire  confi- 
dence of  success  as  to  carry  with  them  chains  for  the  purpose  of 
binding  their  expected  prisoners.  But  the  result  was  disappointment 
and  defeat.  They  were  repulsed  with  loss;  and  the  prisoners  whom 
they  left  behind,  bound  in  the  very  chains  which  their  own  army  had 
brought,  were  constrained  to  servde  labor  on  the  plain  of  Tegea — the 
wor£  of  the  oracle  being  thus  literally  fulfilled,  though  in  a  sense  differ- 
ent from  that  in  which  the  Lacedaemonians  had  first  understood  them. 

.For  one  whole  generation,  we  are  told,  they  were  constantly  unsuc- 
cessful in  their  campaigns  against  the  Tegeans,  and  this  strenuous 
resistance  probably  prevented  them  from  extending  their  conquests 
farther  among  the  petty  states  of  Arcadia. 

At  length  in  the  reign  of  Anaxandrides  and  Aristo,  the  successors 
of  Leon  and  Hegesikles  (about  560  B.C.),  the  Delphian  oracle,  in  reply 
to  a  question  from  the  Spartans — which  of  the  gods  they  ought  to 
propitiate  in  order  to  become  victorious— enioined  them  to  find  and 
carry  to  Sparta  the  bones  of  Orestes,  son  of  Agamemnon.  After  a 
vain  search,  since  they  did  not  know  where  the  body  of  Orestes  was 
to  be  found,  they  applied  to  the  oracle  for  more  specific  directions, 
and  were  told  that  the  son  of  Agamemnon  was  buried  at  Tegea  itself, 
io  a  place  ''where  two  blasts  were  blowing  under  powerful  con- 
straint,—-where  there  was  stroke  and  counterstroke,  acml  destruction 
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upon  destruction."  These  mysterious  words  were  elucidated  by 
a  lucky  accident.  During  a  truce  with  Tegea,  Lichas,  one  of  the 
chiefs  of  the  300  Spartan  chosen  youth  who  acted  as  the  movable 
police  of  tlie  country  uuder  the  ephors,  visited  the  place,  and  entered 
the  forge  of  a  blacksmith — who  mentioned  to  him,  in  the  course  of 
conversation,  that  in  sinking  a  well  in  his  outer  court  he  had  recently 
discovered  a  cottin  containing  a  body  seven  cubits  long;  astoundca 
at  the  sight,  he  had  left  it  there  undisturbed.  It  struck  Lichas  that 
the  gigantic  relic  of  aforetime  could  be  nothing  else  but  the  corpse 
of  Orestes,  and  he  felt  assured  of  this  when  he  reflected  how  accu- 
rately the  indications  of  the  oracle  were  verified;  for  there  were  the 
*'  two  blasts  blowing  by  constraint,"  in  the  two  bellows  of  the  black- 
smith: there  was  **  the  stroke  and  counterstroke"  in  his  hammer  and 
anvil,  as  well  as  the  **  destruction  upon  destruction"  iq  the  murder- 
ous weapons  which  he  was  forging.  Lichas  said  nothing,  but  Te- 
turned  to  Sparta  with  his  discovery,  which  he  communicated  to  the 
authorities,  who,  by  a  concerted  scheme,  banished  him  under  a  pro- 
tended criminal  accusation.  He  then  again  returned  to  Tegea,  umier 
the  guise  of  an  exile,  prevailed  upon  the  blacksmith  to  let  to  him  tlie 
premises,  and  when  he  found  himself  in  possession,  dug  up  and  car- 
ried off  to  Sparta  the  bones  of  the  venerated  hero. 

From  and  after  this  fortunate  acquisition,  the  character  of  the  coo- 
test  was  changed;  the  Spartans  found  themselves  constantly  victori- 
ous over  the  Tegeans.  But  it  does  not  seem  that  these  victories  \vd 
to  any  positive  result,  though  they  might  perhaps  serve  to  enforce 
the  practical  conviction  of  Spartan  superiority;  for  the  territory  of 
Tegea  remained  unimpaired,  and  its  autonomy  noway  restrained. 
During  the  Persian  invasion  Tegea  appears  as  the  willing  ally  of 
Lacedaemon,  and  as  the  second  military  power  in  the  Peloponnesus; 
and  we  may  fairly  presume  that  it  was  chiefly  the  strenuous  resist- 
ance of  the  Tegeans  which  prevented  the  Lacedaemonians  from 
extending  their  empire  over  the  larger  portion  of  the  Arcadian  com- 
munities. These  latter  always  maintained  their  independence, 
though  acknowledging  Sparta  as  the  presiding  power  in  Pelopon- 
nesus, and  obeying  her  orders  implicitly  as  to  the  disposal  of  theh* 
miUtary  force.  And  the  influence  which  Sparta  thus  possessed  over 
all  Arcadia  was  one  main  item  in  her  power,  never  seriously  shaken 
until  the  battle  of  Leuktra;  which  took  away  her  previous  means  of 
insuiing  success  and  plunder  to  her  minor  followers. 

Having  thus  related  the  extension  of  the  power  of  Sparta  on  her 
northern  or  Arcadian  frontier,  it  remains  to  mention  her  acquisitions 
on  the  ejistem  and  northeastern  side,  towards  Argos.  Originally  (as 
has  been  before  stated)  not  merely  the  province  of  Kynuria  and  the 
Thyreatis,  but  also  the  whole  coast  down  to  the  promontory  of  Malea, 
had  either  been  part  of  the  territory  of  Argos  or  belonged  to  the 
Argeian  confederacy.  We  learn  from  Herodotus,  that  before  the 
time  when  the  embassy  from  CrcBsus  king  of  Lydda  came  to  soHcitr 
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aid  in  Greece  (about  347  B.C.),  the  whole  of  this  territory  had  fallen 
into  the  power  of  Sparta;  but  how  long  before,  or  at  what  precise 
epoch,  we  have  no  information.  A  considerable  victorjr  is  said  to 
have  been  gained  by  the  Argeians  over  the  Spartans  in  the  27th 
Olympiad  or  669  B.C.,  at  HyssB,  on  the  road  between  Argos  and 
Tegea.  At  that  time  it  does  not  seem  probable  that  Kynuria  could 
not  have  been  in  the  possession  of  the  Spartans — so  that  we  must 
refer  the  acquisition  to  some  period  in  the  following  century;  though 
Pausaniajs  places  it  much  earlier,  during  the  reign  of  Theopompus — 
and  Eusebius  connects  it  with  the  first  establishment  of  the  festival 
called  Gymnopaedia  at  Sparta  in  698  B.C. 

About  the  year  574  B.C.,  the  Argeians  made  an  effort  to  reconquer 
Thyrea  from  Sparta,  which  led  to  a  combat  long  memorable  in  the 
annals  of  Grecian  heroism.  It  was  agreed  between  the  two  powers 
that  the  possession  of  this  territory  should  be  determined  by  a  com- 
bat of  300  select  champions  on  each  side;  the  armies  of  both  retiring, 
in  order  to  leave  the  field  clear.  So  undaunted,  and  so  equal  was 
the  valor  of  these  two  chosen  companies,  that  the  battle  terminated 
by  leaving  only  three  of  them  alive — Alkenor  and  Chromius  among 
Argeians,  Othryades  among  the  Spartans.  The  two  Argeian  war- 
riors hastened  home  to  report  their  victory,  but  Othrjades  remained 
on  tlie  field,  carried  off  the  arms  of  the  enemy's  dead  into  the  Spartan 
camp,  and  kept  his  position  until  he  was  jomed  by  his  countrymen 
the  next  morning.  Both  Argos  and  Sparta  claimed  the  victory  for 
their  respective  champions,  and  the  dispute  after  all  was  decided  bv 
a  general  conflict,  in  which  the  Spartans  were  the  conquerors,  though 
not  without  much  slaughter  on  both  sides.  The  brave  Othryades, 
ashamed  to  return  home  as  the  single  survivor  of  the  300,  fell  upon 
his  own  sword  on  the  field  of  battle. 

This  defeat  decided  the  possession  of  Thyrea,  which  did  not  again 
pass,  until  a  very  late  period  of  Grecian  history,  under  the  power  of 
Argos.  The  preliminary  duel  of  the  300,  with  its  uncertam  issue, 
though  well  established  as  to  the  general  fact,  was  represented  by  the 
Argeians  in  a  manner  totally  different  from  the  above  story,  which 
seems  to  have  been  current  among  the  Lacedaemonians.  But  the 
most  remarkable  circumstance  is,  that  more  than  a  century  after- 
ward— when  the  two  powers  were  negotiating  for  a  renewal  of  the 
then  expiring  truce — the  Argeians,  still  hankering  after  this  their 
ancient  territory,  desired  the  tacedaenionians  to  submit  the  question 
to  arbitration;  which  being  refused,  they  next  stipulated  for  the 
pnvilege  of  trying  the  point  in  dispute  by  a  similar  duel  to  the 
former,  at  any  time  during  the  prevalence  of  war  or  of  an  epidemic 
disease.  The  historian  tells  us  that  the  Lacedaemonians  acquiesced 
in  this  proposition,  though  they  thought  it  absurd,  in  consequence 
of  their  anxiety  to  keep  their  relations  with  Argos  at  tliat  time  smooth 
and  pacific.  But  there  is  no  reason  to  imagine  that  the  real  duel,  in 
which  Othryades  contended,  was  considered  as  absurd  at  the  time 
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when  it  took  place  or  during  the  age  immediately  succeeding.  It 
fell  in  with  a  sort  of  chivalrous  pugBacity  which  is  noticed  among 
the  attributes  of  the  early  Greeks,  and  also  with  various  legendary 
exploits,  such  as  the  single  combat  of  Echemus  and  Hyllus,  of  Me- 
lauthus  and  Xanthus,  of  Menelaus  and  Paris,  etc.  Moreover,  the 
heroism  of  Otliryades  and  his  countiymen  was  a  popular  theme  for 
poets  not  only  at  the  Spartan  gymnopsedia,  but  also  elsewhere,  and 
appears  to  have  been  frequently  celebrated.  The  absurdity  attached 
to  this  proposition,  then,  during  the  Peloponnesian  war — in  the 
minds  even  of  the  Spartans,  the  most  old-fashioned  and  unchanging 
])eople  in  Greece — is  to  be  ascribed  to  a  change  in  the  Grecian  politi- 
c?il  mind,  at  and  after  the  Persian  war.  The  habit  of  political  calcu- 
lation had  made  such  decided  progress  among  them,  that  the  leading 
states  especially  had  become  familiarized  with  something  like  a  states- 
manlike  view  of  their  resources,  their  dangers,  and  their  obligations. 
How  lamentably  deficient  this  sort  of  sagacity  was  during  the  Per*- 
sian  invasion,  will  appear  when  we  come  to  describe  that  imminent 
crisis  of  Grecian  independence:  but  the  events  of  those  days  were 
well  calculated  to  sharpen  it  for  the  future,  and  the  Greeks  of  the 
Pploponnesian  war  had  become  far  more  refined  political  schemers 
than  their  forefathers.  And  thus  it  happened  tha  tthe  proposition  to 
settle  a  territorial  dispute  by  a  duel  of  chosen  champions,  admissible 
and  even  becoming  a  century  before,  came  afterward  to  be  derided 
as  childish. 

The  inhabitants  of  Kynuria  are  stated  by  Herodotus  to  have  beem 
lonians,  but  completely  Dorized  through  their  long  subjection  to 
Argos,  by  whom  they  were  governed  as  Periceki.  Pausanias  gives 
a  different  account  of  their  race,  which  he  traces  to  the  eponymous 
hero  Kynurus  son  of  Perseus:  but  he  does  not  connect  them  with 
the  Kynurians  whom  he  mentions  in  another  place  as  a  portion  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Arcadia.  It  is  evident,  that  even  in  the  time  of  Herod- 
otus, the  traces  of  their  primitive  descent  were  nearly  effaced.  He 
says  they  were  '*  Orneates  and  Periceki"  to  ArgOs;  and  it  appears 
that  the  inhabitants  of  Omeoe  also,  whom  Argos  had  reduced  to  the 
same  dependent  condition,  traced  their  eponymous  hero  to  an  Ionic 
stock — Orneus  was  the  son  of  the  Attic  Erechtheus.  Strabo  seems 
to  have  conceived  the  Kynurians  as  occupying  originally,  not  only 
the  frontier  district  of  Argolis  and  Laconia,  wherein  Thyrea  is  situ- 
ated, but  also  the  north-western  portion  of  Argolis,  under  the  ridge 
called  Lyrkeium,  which  separates  the  latter  from  the  Arcadian  terri- 
tory of  Stjrmphalus.  This  ridge  was  near  the  town  of  Ornefle,  which 
lay  on  the  border  of  Argolis  near  the  confines  of  Phlius;  so  that 
Strabo  thus  helps  to  confirm  the  statement  of  Herodotus,  that  the 
Orneat€s  were  a  portion  of  Kynurians,  held  by  Argos  along  with  the 
other  Kynurians  in  the  condition  of  dependent  allies  and  Periceki, 
and  very  probably  also  of  Ionian  origin. 

The  conquest  of  Thyrea  (a  district  valuable  ta  the  Laeedflemonians, 
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as  we  may  presume  Jrom  t^  large  booty  which  the  Argeians  got 
from  it  during  the  Peloponaesian  war)  was  the  last  territorial  acqui- 
sition made  by  Sparta.  She  was  now  possessed  of  a  continuous 
dominion,  comprising  the  whole  southern  portion  of  the  Peloponne- 
sus, from  the  southern  bank  of  the  river  Nedon  on  the  western  coast, 
to  the  nortliern  boundary  of  Thyreatis  on  the  eastern  coast,  The 
area  of  her  territory,  including  as  it  did  both  Laconia  and  Messenia, 
was  equal  to  two-tifths  of  the  entire  peninsula,  all  governed  from  the 
single  city,  and  for  the  exclusive  purpose  and  benSit  of  the  citizens 
of  Sparta.  Within  all  this  wide  area  there  was  not  a  single  commu- 
nity pretending  to  independent  agency.  The  townships  of  the  Perioeki, 
and  the  villages  of  the  Helots,  were  each  individutdly  unimportant; 
nor  do  we  hear  of  any  one  of  them  presuming  to  treat  with  a  foreign 
state.  All  consider  themselves  as  nothing  else  but  subjects  of  the 
Spartan  ephors  and  their  subordinate  officers.  They  are  indeed  dis- 
contented subjects,  hating  as  well  as  fearing  their  masters,  and  not 
to  be  trusted  if  a  favorable  opportunity  for  secure  revolt  presents 
itself.  But  no  individual  township  or  district  is  strong  enough  to 
stand  up  for  itself,  while  combinations  among  them  are  prevented  by 
the  habitual  watchfulness  and  unscrupulous  precautions  of  the 
ephors,  especially  by  the  jealous  secret  police  called  the  Krypteia,  to 
which  allusion  has  already  been  made. 

Not  only  therefore  was  the  Spartan  territory  larger  and  its  popula- 
tion more  numerous  than  that  of  any  other  state  in  Hellas,  but  its 
government  was  also  more  oompletely  centralized  and  more  strictly 
obeyed.  Its  source  of  weakness  was  the  discontent  of  its  Perioeki 
and  Helots,  the  latter  of  whom  were  not  (like  the  slaves  of  other 
states)  imported  barbarians  from  different  countries,  and  speaking  a 
broken  Greek,  but  genuine  Hellens — of  one  dialect  and  lineage,  sym- 
pathizing with  each  other,  and  as  much  entitled  to  the  protection  of 
Zeus  Hellanius  as  their  masters — from  whom  indeed  they  stood  dis- 
tinguished by  no  other  line  except  the  perfect  training,  individual 
and  collective,  which  was  peculiar  to  the  Spartans.  During  the  pe- 
riod on  which  we  are  at  present  dwelling,  it  does  not  seem  that  this 
discontent  comas  sensibly  into  operation ;  but  we  shall  observe  its 
manifestations  very  unequivocally  after  the  Persian  and  during  the 
Peloponnesian  war. 

To  such  auxiliary  causes  of  Spartan  predominance  we  must  add 
another — the  excellent  military  position  of  Sparta,  and  the  unassail- 
able character  of  Laconia  generally.  On  three  sides  that  territory  is 
washed  by  the  sea,  with  a  coast  remarkably  dangerous  and  destitute 
of  harbors;  hence  Sparta  had  nothing  to  apprehend  from  this  quar- 
ter until  the  Persian  invasion  and  its  consequences— one  of  the  most 
remarkable  of  which  was,  the  astonishing  development  of  the  Athe- 
nian naval  force.  The  city  of  Sparta,  far  removed  from  the  sea,  was 
admirably  defended  by  an  almost  impassable  northern  frontier,  com- 
posed of  those  districts  which  we  have  observed  above  to  have  been 
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conquered  from  Arcadia — Karyatis,  Skiritis,  Maleattei,  and  Bcle- 
minatis.  The  difficulty  as  well  as  danger  or  marching  into  Xiaconia 
by  these  mountain  passes,  noticed  by  Euripides,  was  keenly  felt  oy 
every  enemy  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  and  has  been  powertully  stated 
by  a  first-rate  modern  observer,  Colonel  Leake.  No  ^te  couKl  Ije 
better  chosen  for  holding  the  key  of  all  the  penetra'ble  passes  than 
that  of  Sparta.  This  well-protected  frontier  was  a  substitute  more 
than  sufficient  for  fortifications  to  Sparta  Itself,  which  alwaj^s  main- 
tained, down  to  the  times  of  the  despot  Nabis,  its  primitivef  aspect 
of  a  group  of  adjacent  hill-villages  rather  than  a  regular  city. 

When,  along  with  such  territorial  advantajijes,  we  contemplate 
the  personal  training  peculiar  to  the  Spartan  citizens,  as  yet  undi- 
minished in  their  numbers, — combined  with  the  effect  of  that  train- 
ing upon  Grecian  sentiment,  in  inspiring  awe  and  admiration, — ^we 
shall  not  be  surprised  to  find,  that  during  the  half-century  which 
elapsed  between  the  year  600  B.C.  and  the  final  conquest  of  Thyreatis 
from  Argos,  Sparta  had  acquired  and  begun  to  exercise  a  recognized 
ascendency  over  all  the  Grecian  states.  Her  militaiy  force  was  at 
that  time  superior  to  that  of  any  of  the  rest,  in  a  degree  much  greater 
than  it  afterward  came  to  be;  for  other  states  hadf  not  y«t  attained 
their  maximum,  and  Athens  in  particular  was  far  short  of  theJieight 
which  she  afterward  reached.  In  respect  to  discipline  as  ^eU  as 
number,  the  Spartan  military  force  had  even  at  this  early  period 
reached  a  point' which  it  did  not  subsequently  surpass,  while  in 
Athens,  Thebes,  Argos,  Arcadia,  and  even  Elis  (as  will  be  hereafter 
shown),  the  military  training  in  later  days  received  greater  attention, 
and  improved  considerably.  The  Spartans  (observes  Aristotle) 
brought  to  perfection  their  gymnastic  training  and  their  military  dis- 
cipline, at  a  time  when  other  Greeks  neglected  both  the  one  and  the 
other:  their  early  superiority  was  that  of  the  trained  men  over  the 
untrained,  and  ceased  in  after-days  when  other  states  came  to  subject 
their  citizens  to  systematic  exercises  of  analogous  character  or  ten- 
dency. This  fact — the  early  period  at  which  Sparta  attained  her 
maximum  of  discipline,  power,  and  territory — is  important  to  bear  in 
mind  when  we  are  explaining  the  general  acquiescence  which  her 
ascendency  met  with  in  Greece,  and  which  her  subsequent  acts  would 
certainly  not  have  enabled  her  to  earn.  That  acquiescence  first  be- 
gan, and  became  a  habit  of  the  Grecian  mind,  at  a  time  when  Sparta 
had  no  rival  to  come  near  her — when  she  had  completely  shot  ah^d 
of  Argos — and  when  the  vigor  of  the  Lykurgean  discipline  had  been 
manifested  in  a  long  series  of  conquests,  made  during  the  stationary 
period  of  other  states,  and  ending  only  (to  use  the  somewhat  exagge- 
rated phrase  of  Herodotus)  when  she  had  subdued  the  greater  part  of 
Peloponnesus. 

Our  accounts  of  the  memorable  military  Organization  of  Sparta  are 
scanty,  and  insufficient  to  place  the  details  of  it  clearly  before  us. 
The  arms  of  the  Spartans,  as  to  all  material  points,  were  not  different 
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from  those  of  other  Greek  hoplites.  But  one  grand  peculiarity  is 
observable  from  the  beginning,  as  an  item  in  the  Lykurgean  institu- 
tions. That  lawgiver  established  military  divisions  quite  distinct 
from  the  civil  divisions,  whereas  in  the  other  states  of  Greece,  until  a 
period  much  later  than  that  which  we  have  now  reached,  tlie  two 
were  confounded — the  hoplites  or  horsemen  of  the  same  tribe  or  ward  * 
being  marshaled  together  on  the  field  of  battle.  Every  Lacedsenio- 
nian  was  bound  to  military  service  from  the  age  of  twenty  to  sixty, 
and  the  ephors,  when  they  sent  forth  an  expedition,  called  to  arms 
all  the  men  within  some  given  limit  of  age.  Herodotus  tells  us  that 
Lykurgus  established  both  the  Syssitia  or  public  mess,  and  the  Eno- 
motiCs  and  Triakads,  or  the  military  subdivisions  peculiar  to  Sparta. 
The  Triakads  are  not  mentioned  elsewhere,  nor  can  we  distmctly 
make  out  what  they  were;  but  the  Enomoty  was  the  special  char- 
ucterifltic  of  the  system,  and  the  pivot  upon  which  all  its  arrange- 
ments turned.  It  was  a  small  company  of  men,  the  number  of  whom 
was^  variable,  being  given  differently  at  25,  32,  or  86  men — drilled 
and  practiced  together  in  military  evolutions,  and  bound  to  each 
other  by  a  common  oath.  Each  Enomoty  had  a  separate  captain  or 
€nomotarch,  the  strongest  and  ablest  soldier  of  the  company,  who 
always  occupied  the  front  rank,  and  led  the  Enomoty  when  it  marched 
-in  single  file,  giving  the  order  of  march  as  well  as  setting  the  exam- 
ple. If  the  Enomoty  was  drawn  up  in  three,  or  four,  or  six  files,  the 
enomotarch  usually  occupied  the  front  post  on  the  left,  and  care  was , 
tkken  that  both  the  front-rank  men  and  the  rear-rank  men,  of  each 
file,  should  be  soldiers  of  particular  merit. 

It  was  upon  these  small  companies  that  the  constant  and  severe 
LacedsBmonian  drilling  was  brought  to  act.  They  were  taught  to 
march  in  concert,  to  change  rapidly  from  line  to  file,  to  wheel  right 
'  'or  left  in  such  manner  as  that  the  enomotarch  and  the  other  pro- 
tostates  or  front-rank  men  should  always  be  the  persons  immediately 
opposed  to  the  enemy.  Their  step  was  regulated  by  the  fife,  which 
played  in  martial  measures  peculiar  to  Sparta,  and  was  employed  in 
actual  battle  as  well  as  in  military  practice;  and  so  perfectly  were 
tiiey  habituated  to  the  movements  of  the  Enomoty,  that  if  their  order 
was  deranged  by  any  adverse  accident,  scattered  soldiers  could  spon-, 
taneously  form  themselves  into  the  same  order,  each  man  knowing* 
perfectly  the  duties  belonging  to  the  place  into  which  chance  haa 
thrown  him.  Above  the  Enomoty  were  several  larger  divisions — the 
Pentekostys,  the  Lochus,  and  the  Mora,  of  which  latter  there  seem 
to  have  been  six  in  all.  Respecting  the  number  of. each  division,  and 
the  proportion  of  the  larger  to  the  smaller,  we  find  statements  alto-, 
gether  different,  yet  each  resting  upon  good  authority, — so  that  wo 
are  driven  to  suppose  that  there  was  no  peremptory  standard,  and 
that  the  Enomoty  comprised  25,  32,  or  36  men;  the  Pentekostys  two 
or  four  Enomoties;  the  Lochus  two  or  four  Pentekosties,  and  the 
Mora,  400,  500,  600,  or  900  men — at  different  times,  or  according  to 
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the  limits  of  age  which  the  ephors  might  prescribe  for  the  men  w&om 
they  called  into  the  field. 

What  remains  ^xed  in  the  system  is,  first,  the  small  nunljer, 
though  varying  within  certain  limits,  of  the  elementary  coripany* 
called  Enomoty,  trained  to  act  together,  and  composed  of  men  nearly 
of  the  same  age,  in  which  every  man  knew  his  place :  secondly,  the 
scale  of  divisions  and  the  hierarchy  of  officers,  each  rising  aboTe  the 
other, — the  Enomotarch,  the  Pentekonter,  the  Lochage,  and  the  Pole- 
march,  or  commander  of  the  Mora, — each  having  the  charge  of  their 
respective  divisions.  Orders  were  transmitted  from  the  kmg,  aa 
commander-in-chief,  through  the  Polemarchs  to  the  Lockages,— from 
the  Lochages  to  the  Pen tek outers,  and  then  from  the  latter  1o  the 
Enomotardis,  each  of  whom  caused  them  to  be  executed  by  hii^  Eno- 
moty. As  all  these  men  had  been  previously  trained  to  the  dudes  of 
their  respective  stations,  the  Spartan  infantry  poflfeessed  the  arrange- 
ments and  aptitudes  of  a  standing  army.  Originally  they  seem  to 
have  had  no  cavalry  at  all,  and  when  cavalry  was  at  length  intro- 
duced into  their  system,  it  was  of  a  very  inferior  character,  no  pro- 
vision having  been  made  for  it  in  the  Lykurgean  training.  But  the 
military  force  of  the  other  cities  of  Greece,  even  down  to  the  clo^ 
of  the  Feloponnesian  war,  enjoyed  little  or  no  special  training,  iaT- 
ing  neither  anjr  small  company  like  the  enomoty,  consisting  of  par- 
ticular men  drilled  to  act  together — ^nor  fixed  and  disciplined  officers 
— nor  triple  scale  of  subordination  and  subdivision.  Gymnastics  ard 
the  use  of  arms  made  a  part  of  education  everywhere,  and  it  is  to  le 
presumed  that  no  Grecian  hoplite  was  entirely  without  some  practice 
of  marching  in  line  and  military  evolutions,  inasmuch  as  the  obliga- 
tion to  serve  was  universal  and  often  enforced.  But  such  praclicB 
was  casual  and  unequal,  nor  had  any  individual  of  Argos  or  Athenft 
a  fixed  military  place  and  duty.  The  citizen  took  arms  among  his 
tribe,  under  a  Taxiarch  chosen  from  it  for  the  occasion,  and  wm 
placed  in  a  rank  or  line  wherein  neither  his  place  nor  his  immediate 
neighbors  were  predetermined.  The  tribe  appears  to  have  been  the 
only  militaiy  classiflcation  known  to  Athens,  and  the  taxiarch  the 
only  tribe  officer  for  infantry,  as  the  phylarch  was  for  cavalry,  under 
the  general-in-chief.  Moreover,  orders  from  the  ceneral  were  pro- 
claimed to  the  line  collectively  by  a  herald  of  loud  voice,  not  com- 
municated to  the  taxiarch  so  as  to  make  him  responsible  for  the 
proper  execution  of  them  by  his  division.  With  an  arrangement 
thus  perfunctory  and  unsystematized,  we  shall  be  surprised  to  find 
how  well  the  military  duties  were  often  performed.  But  every 
Greek  who  contrasted  it  with  the  symmetrical  structure  of  the  Lace- 
dsemonian  armed  force,  and  with  the  laborious  preparation  of  every 
Spartan  for  his  appropriate  duty,  felt  an  internal  sentiment  of  infe- 
riority which  made  'him  willingly  accept  the  headship  of  **  these 
professional  artists  in  the  business  of  war,"  as  they  are  often  denomi- 
nated. 
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I*,  was  through  the  concurrence  of  these  various  circumstances 
that  the  willing  acknowledgment  of  Sparta  as  the  leading  state  of 
Helhs  became  a  part  of  Grecian  habitual  sentiment,  during  the  inter- 
val between  about  600  B.C.  and  547  B.C.  During  this  period  too, 
chief!/,  Greece  and  her  colonies  were  ripening  into  a  sort  of  recog- 
nized* and  active  partuersliip.  The  common  religious  assemblies, 
which  bound  the  parts  together,  not  only  acquired  greater  formality 
and  nore  extended  development,  but  also  became  more  numerous 
and  fiequent — while  the  Pythian,  Isthmian,  and  Nemean  games  were 
exalte!  mto  a  national  importance,  approaching. to  that  of  the  Olym- 
pic. The  recognized  superiority  of  Sparta  thus  formed  part  and 
pared  of  the  first  historical  aggregation  of  the  Grecian  states.  It 
was  about  the  year  547  B.C.  that  Croesus  of  Lydia,  when  pressed  by 
Cyrus  and  the  Persians,  solicited  aid  from  Greece,  addressing  him- 
self U  the  Spartans  as  confessed  presidents  of  the  whole  Hellenic 
l)ody.  And  the  tendencies  then  at  work  toward  a  certain  degree  of 
increased  intercourse  and  cooperation  among  the  dispersed  members 
of  the  Hellenic  name,  were  doubtless  assisted  by  the  existence  of  a 
state  recognized  by  all  as  the  first — a  state  whose  superiority  was  the 
more  readily  acquiesced  in  because  it  was  earned  by  a  painful  and 
labouous  discipline,  which  all  admired  but  none  chose  to  copy. 

"Whether  it  be  true  (as  O.  Mllller  and  other  learned  men  conceive) 
that  the  Homeric  mode  of  fighting  was  the  general  practice  in  Pelo- 
ponnesus and  the  rest  of  Greece  anterior  to  the  invasion  of  the  Dori- 
aas,  and  that  the  latter  first  introduced  the  habit  of  fighting  with 
cose  ranks  and  protended  spears,  is  a  point  which  cannot  be  deter- 
mined. Throughout  all  our  historical  knowledge  of  Greece,  a  close 
iank  among  the  hoplites,  charging  with  spears  always  in  hand,  is  the 
/>revailing  practice;  though  there  are  cases  of  exception,  in  which 
the  spear  is  hurled,  when  troop's  seem  afraid  of  coming  to  close 
quarters.  Nor  is  it  by  any  means  certain  that  the  Homeric  manner 
of  fighting  ever  really  prevailed  in  Peloponnesus,  which  is  a  country 
eminently  inconvenient  for  the  use  of  war-chariots.  Tlrfc  descriptions 
of  the  bard  may  perhaps  have  been  founded  chiefly  upon  what  he 
and  his  auditors  witnessed  on  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  where  chariots 
were  more  employed,  and  where  the  country  was  much  more  favor- 
able to  them.  We  have  no  historical  knowledge  of  any  military 
practice  in  Peloponnesus  anterior  to  the  hoplites  with  close  ranks 
and  protended  spears. 

One  Peloponnesian  state  there  was,  and  one  alone,  which  disdained 
to  acknowledge  the  superiority  or  headship  of  Lacedsemon.  Argoi 
never  forgot  that  she  had  once  been  the  chief  power  in  the  peninsula, 
and  her  feeling  toward  Sparta  was  that  of  a  jealous  but  impoten^ 
<jompetitor.  By  what  steps  the  decline  of  her  power  had  taken  place 
we  are  unable  to  make  out,  nor  can  we  trace  the  succession  of  her 
^ings  subsequent  to  Pheidon.  It  has  been  already  stated  that  about 
669  B.C.  the  Argeians  gained  a  victory  over  the  Spartans  at  Hysisf^,' 
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and  that  they  expelled  from  the  port  of  Nauplia  its  pre-exisiing 
inhabitants,  who  found  shelter  by  favor  of  the  Lacedsemoniats  at 
the  port  of  Mothone  in  Messenia :  Damokratidas  was  then  kirg  of 
Argos.  Pausanias  tells  us  that  Meltas  the  son  of  Lakides  wis  the 
last  descendant  of  Teinenus  who  succeeded  to  this  dignity,  hebeing 
condemned  and  deposed  by  the  people.  Plutarch,  however,  states 
that  the  family  of  the  Herakleids  died  out.  and  that  another  kin^^, 
named  ^gon,  was  chosen  by  the  people  at  the  indication  of  thj  Del- 
phian oracle.  Of  this  story  Pausaiiias  appears  to  have  Inown 
nothing.  His  language  implies  that  the  kingly  dignity  ceased 
with  Meltas — wherein  he  is  undoubtedly  mistaken,  since  tie  title 
existed  (though  probably  with  very  limited  functions)  at  the  tine  of 
the  Persian  war.  Moreover,  there  is  some  ground  for  presiming 
that  the  king  of  Argos  was  even  at  that  time  a  Herakleid—sinje  the 
Spartans  offered  to  him  a  third  part  of  the  command  of  the  Hillenic 
force,  conjointly  with  their  own  two  kings.  The  conquest  o:  Thy- 
reatis  by  the  Spartans  deprived  the  Argeians  of  a  valuable  porJon  of 
their  Perioekis,  or  dependent  territory.  But  Orneae  and  the  remain- 
ing portion  of  Kynuria  still  continued  to  belong  to  them:  the  plain 
round  their  city  was  very  productive  ;  and,  except  Sparta,  there 
was  no  other  power  in  Peloponnesus  superior  to  them.  Mykene  and 
Tiryns,  nevertheless,  seem  both  to  have  been  independent  staes  at 
the  time  of  the  Persian  war,  since  both  sent  contingents  to  the  lattle 
of  Platsea,  at  a  time  when  Argos  held  aloof  and  rather  favorei  ^e 
Persians.  At  what  time  Kleonse  became  the  ally  or  dependent  of 
Argos.  we  cannot  distinctly  make  out.  During  the  Peloponnesim 
war  it  is  numbered  in  that  chanicter  along  with  Orneae;  but  it  seens 
not  to  have  lost  its  autonomy  about  the  year  470  B.C.,  at  which  periid 
Pindar  represents  the  Kleonseansas  presiding  and  distributing,  priaa 
at  the  Nemean  games.  The  grove  of  Nemea  was  less  than  two  milefe 
from  their  town,  and  thev  were  the  original  presidents  of  this  great 
festival — a  function  of  which  they  were  subsequentlv  robbed  by  the 
Argeians  in* the  same  manner  as  the  Pisatans  had  been  treated  by 
the  Eleians  with  reference  to  the  Olympic  Agon.  The  extinction  of 
the  autonomy  of  Kleonse  and  the  acquisition  of  the  presidency  of  the 
Nemean  festival  by  Argos,  were  doubtless  simultaneous,  but  we  are 
unable  to  mark  the  exact  time.  For  the  statement  of  Eusebius  that 
the  Argeians  celebrated  the  Nemean  festival  as  early  as  the  53d 
Olympiad,  or  568  B.C.,  is  contradicted  by  the  more  valuable  evidence 
of  Pindar. 

Of  Corinth  and  Sikyon  it  will  be  more  convenient  to  speak  when 
we  survey  what  is  called  the  Age  of  the  Tyrants  or  Despots;  and  of 
the  inhabitants  of  Achaia  (who  occupied  the  southern  coast  of  the 
Corinthian  gulf,  westward  of  Sikyon  as  far  as  Cape  Araxus,  the  north- 
western point  of  Peloponnesus),  a  few  words  exhaust  our  whole  knowl- 
edge down  to  the  time  at  which  we  are  arrived.  These  Achaeans  are 
given  to  us  as  representing  the  anti-Dorian  inhabitants  of  Laconia, 
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whom  the  legend  affirms  to  have  retired  under  Tisamenus,  to  the  north- 
ern parts  of  Feloponnesus,  from  whence  they  expelled  the  pre-existing 
louians  and  occupied  the  country.  The  race  of  their  kings  is  said  to 
have  histed  from  Tisamenus  down  to  Ogygus — how  long  we  do  not 
know.  After  the  death  of  the  latter,  the  Achaean  towns  formed  each  a 
separate  republic,  but  with  periodical  festivals  and  sacrifice  at  the  tem- 
ple of  Zeus  Homarius,  affording  opportunity  of  settling  differences  and 
arnmging  their  coounon  concerns.  Of  these  towns  twelve  are  known 
from  Herodotus  and  Strabo — Pellene,iS3gira,^§8e,  Bura,  Helike,^gi- 
uin,  RUypes,  Patrae,  Pharae,  Olenus,  Dyme,  Tntaea.  But  there  must 
origin  ally  have  been  some  other  autonomous  towns  besides  these 
twelve;  for  in  the  23d  Olympiad,  Ikarus of  Hyperesia  was  proclaimed 
as  victor,  and  tliere  seems  good  reason  to  believe  that  Hyperesia,  an 
old  town  of  the  Homeric  Catalogue,  was  in  Achaia.  It  affirmed  that 
before  the  Achaean  occupation  of  the  country  the  lonians  had  dwelt 
in  independent  villages,  several  of  which  were  subsequently  aggre- 
gated into  towns;  thus  Patrae  was  formed  by  a  coalescence  of  seven 
villages,  Dyme  from  eight  (one  of  which  was  named  Teuthea),  and 
^gium  also  from  seven  or  eight.  But  all  these  towns  were  small, 
ana  some  of  them  underwent  a  further  junction  one  with  the  other; 
thus  MgeB  was  joined  with  JEgeira  and  Olenus  with  Dyme.  All  the 
authors  seem  aisposed  to  recognize  twelve  cities,  ana  no  more,  in 
Achaia;  for  Polybius,  still  adhering  to  that  number,  substitutes  Leon- 
tium  ivnd  Keiyneia  in  place  of  uiSgae  and  Rhypes;  Pausanias  gives 
Kerynea  in  place  of  Patrae.  We  hear  of  no  facts  respecting  these 
Aqhaean  towns  until  a  short  time  before  the  Peloponnesian  war,  and 
even  then  Iheir  part  was  inconsiderable. 

The  greater  portion  of  the  territory  comprised  under  the  name  of 
Achaia  was  mountain,  forming  the  northern  descent  of  those  high 
ranges,  passable  only  through  very  difficult  gorges,  which  separate 
Urn  country  from  Arcadia  to  the  south,  and  which  throw  out  various 
spurs  approaching  closely  to  the  Gulf  of  Corinth.  A  strip  of  flat 
land  with  white  clayey  soil,  often  very  fertile,  between  these  moun- 
tains and  the  sea,  formed  tlie  plain  of  each  of  the  Achaean  towns, 
which  were  situated  for  the  most  part  upon  steep  outlying  eminences 
overhanging  it.  From  the  mountains  between  Achaia  and  Arcadia 
numerous  streams  flow  into  the  Corinthian  gulf,  but  few  of  them  are 
perennial,  and  the  whole  length  of  coast  is  represented  as  harborless. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

CORINTH,  SIKYON,  AND  MEQARA — AGE  OF  THE  GRECIAN  DESPOTS. 

I  HAVE  thus  brought  down  the  history  of  Sparta  to  the  period 
marked  by  the  reign  of  Peisistratus  at  Mhens;  at  which  time  she 
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had  attained  her  maximum  of  territory,  was  confessedly  the  noset 
powerful  state  in  Greece,  and  enjoyed  a  proportionate  degree  of 
deference  from  the  rest.  I  now  proceed  to  touch  upon  the  three 
Dorian  cities  on  and  near  to  the  Isthmus — Corinth,  Sikyon,  and 
Megara,  as  they  existed  at  this  same  period. 

Even  amidst  .the  scanty  information  wliich  has  reached  us,  we 
trace  the  marks  of  considerable  maritime  energy  and  conmieree 
among  the  Corinthians,  as  far  back  as  the  eighth  century  B.C.  The 
foundation  of  Korkyra  and  Syracuse,  in  the  eleventh  Olympiad,  or 
734  B.C.  (of  which  I  shall  speak  farther  in  connection  with  Grecian 
colonization  generally),  by  expeditions  from  Corinth,  affords  proof 
that  they  knew  how  to  turn  to  account  the  excellent  situation  which 
connected  them  with  the  sea  on  both  sides  of  Peloponnesus.  More- 
over, Thucydides,  while  he  notices  them  as  the  chief  liberators  of 
the  sea  in  early  times  from  pirates,  also  tells  us  that  the  first  great 
improvement  in  ship-building — the  construction  of  the  trireme,  or 
ship  of  war,  with  a  full  deck  and  triple  banks  for  the  rowers — was 
the  fruit  of  Corinthian  ingenuity.  It  was  in  the  year  703  B.C.,  that 
the  Corinthian  Ameinokles  built  four  triremes  for  the  Samians.  the 
first  which  those  islanders  had  ever  possessed.  The  notice  of  this 
fact  attests  as  well  the  importance  attached  to  the  new  invention,  as 
the  humble  scale  on  which  the  naval  force  in  those  early  days  was 
equipped.  And  it  is  a  fact  of  not  less  moment,  in  proof  of  the  man- 
time  vigor  of  Corinth  in  the  seventh  century  B.C.,  that  the  earliest 
naval  battle  known  to  Thucydides  was  one  which  took  place  between 
the  Corinthians  and  the  Korkyraeans,  B.C.  664. 

It  has  already  been  stated  that  the  line  of  Herakleid  kings  in 
Corinth  subsides  graduallv,  through  a  series  of  empty  names,  into 
the  oligarchy  denominated  Bacchiadse  or  Bacchiads,  under  whom 
our  first  historical  knowledge  of  the  city  begins.  The  persons  so 
named  were  all  accounted  desceruiants  of  Herakles,  and  formed  the 
governing  caste  in  the  city;  intermarrying  usually  among  them- 
selves, and  choosing  from  their  own  number  an  annual  prytanis,  or 
president,  for  the  administration  of  affairs.  Of  their  internal  govern- 
ment we  have  no  accounts,  except  the  tale  respecting  Archias  the 
founder  of  Syracuse,  one  of  their  number,  who  had  made  himself  so 
detested  by  an  act  of  brutal  violence  terminating  in  the  death  of  the 
beautiful  youth  Akt^on,  as  to  be  forced  to  expatriate.  That  such  a 
man  should  have  been  placed  in  the  distinguished  post  of  CEkist  of 
the  colony  of  Syracuse,  gives  us  no  favorable  idea  of  the  Bncrhiad 
oligarchy:  we  do  not,  however,  know  upon  what  original  authority 
the  story  depends,  nor  can  we  be  sure  that  it  is  accurately  recounted. 
But  Corinth  under  their  government  had  already  become  a  powerful 
commercial  and  maritime  city. 

Megara,  the  last  Dorian  state  in  this  direction  eastward,  and  con- 
terminous with  Attica  at  the  point  where  the  mountains  called 
Kerata  descend  to  Eleusis  and  the  Thriasian  plain,  is  affirmed  to 
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ta^  been  originally  settled  by  the  Dorians  of  Corinth,  and  to  have 
femained  for  some  time  a  depetidency  of  that  city.  It  is  farther 
iaid  to  have  been  at  first  merely  one  of  five  separate  villages — 
Megara,  Hei-sea,  Peinca,  Kynosura,  Tripodiskus — inhabited  by  a 
kindred  population,  and  generally  on  friendly  terms,  yet  sometimes 
distracted  by  quarrels,  and  on  those  occasions  carrying  on  war  with 
a  degree  of  lenity  and  chivalrous  confidence  which  reverees  the  pro- 
!  verbial  affirmation  respecting  Uie  sanguinary  character  of  enmities 
'  between  kindred.  Both  these  two  statements  are  transmitted  to  us 
(we  know  not  from  what  primitive  source)  as  explanatory  of  certain 
eurrent  phrases:  the  author  of  the  latter  cannot  have  agreed  with 
tl)e  author  of  the  former  in  considering  the  Corinthians  as  masters 
of  the  Megarid,  because  he  represents  them  as  fomenting  wars 
among  these  five  villages  for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  that  territory. 
Whatever  may  be  tlie  truth  respecting  this  alleged  early  subjection 
of  Megara,  we  know  it  in  the  historical  age,  and  that  too  as  early  as 
the  fourteenth  Olympiad,  only  as  an  independent  Dorian  city, 
maintaining  the  integrity  of  its  territory  under  its  leader  Orsippus, 
the  famous  Olympic  runner,  against  some  powerful  enemies,  prob- 
ably the  Corinthians.  It  was  of  no  mean  consideration,  possessing 
a  territory  which  extended  across  Mount  Geraneia  to  the  Corinthian 
gulf,  on  which  the  fortified  town  and  port  of  Pegae,  belonging  to 
the  Megarians,  was  situated.  It  was  mother  of  early  and  distant 
colonies — and  competent,  during. the  time  of  Solon,  to  carry  on  a 
protracted  contest  with  the  Athenians,  for  the  possession  of  Salamis; 
wherein,  although  the  latter  were  at  last  victorious,  it  was  not  with- 
out an  intermediate  period  of  ill-success  and  despair. 

Of  the  early  history  of  Sikycwi,  from  the. period  when  it  became 
Borian  down  to  the  seventh  century  B.C.,  we  know  nothing.  Our 
first  information  respecting  it,  concerns  the  establishment  of  the 
despotism  of  Ortbagoras,  about  680--6T0  B.C.  And  it  is  a  point 
deserving  of  notice,  that  all  the  three  above-mentioned  towns, — 
CorintJi,  Sikyon,  and  Megara — underwent  during  the  course  of  this 
same  century  a  similar  change  of  government.  In  each  of  them  a 
despot  established  himself:  Ortbagoras  in  Sikyon;  Kypselus  in 
Corinth ;  Theacenes  in  Megara. 

Unfortunate^'^  we  have  too  little  evidence  as  to  the  state  of  things 
by  which  this  change  of  government  was  preceded  and  brought 
about,  to  be  able  to  appreciate  fully  its  bearing.  But  what  draws 
oar  attention  to  it  more  particularly  is,  that  the  like  phenomenon 
seems  to  have  occurred  contemporaneously  throughout  a  large  num- 
ber of  cities,  continental,  insular,  and  colonial,  m  many  different 
parts  of  the  Grecian  world.  The  period  between  650  and  500  B.C. 
witnessed  the  rise  and  downfall  of  many  despots  and  despotic  dynas- 
ties, each  in  its  own  separate  city.  During  the  succeedmg  interval 
Ixjtween  600  and  350  B.C.,  new  despots,  though  occasionally  spring- 
ing up,  become  more  rare.     Political  dispute  takes  another  turn,  and 
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the  question  is  raised  directly  and  ostensibly  between  the  many  and 
the  few — the  people  and  the  oligarchy.  But  in  the  still  later  times 
which  follow  the  battle  of  Chfleroneia,  in  proportion  as  Greece, 
decliuing  iu  civic  not  less  than  in  military  spirit,  is  driven  to  the 
constant  employment  of  mercenary  troops,  and  humbled  by  the 
overruling  interference  of  foreigners — the  despot  with  his  standing 
foreign  body-guard  becomes  again  a  characteristic  of  the  time;  a 
tendency  partially  counteracted,  but  never  wholly  subdued,  by 
Aratusand  the  Achaean  league  of  the, third  century  B.C. 

It  would  have  been  instructive  if  we  had  possessed  a  faithful 
record  of  these  changes  of  government  in  some  of  the  more  consider- 
able of  the  Grecian  towns.  In  the  absence  of  such  evidence,  we 
can  do  little  more  than  collect  the  brief  sentences  of  Aristotle  and 
others  respecting  the  causes  which  produced  them.  For  as  the  like 
change  of  government  was  common,  near  about  the  same  time,  to 
cities  very  different  in  locality,  in  race  oi  inhabitants,  in  tastes  and 
habits,  and  in  wealth,  it  must  partly  have  depended  upon  certain 
general  causes  which  admit  of  being  assigned  and  explained. 

In  a  preceding  chapter  I  tried  to  elucidate  the  heroic  govern- 
ment of  Greece,  so  far  as  it  could  be  known  from  the  epic  poems — ^a 
government  founded  (if  we  may  employ  modern  phraseology)  upon 
divine  right  as  opposed  to  the  sovereignty  of  the  people,  but  requir- 
ing, as  an  essential  condition,  that  the  king  shall  possess  force,  both 
of  body  and  mind,  not  unworthy  of  the  exalted  breed  to  which  he 
belongs.      In  this  government  the  authority,  which  pervades  the 
whole  society,  all  resides  in  the  king.    But  on  important  occasions 
it  is  exercised  through  the  forms  of  publicity:  he  consults,  and  even 
discusses,  with  the  council  of  chiefs  or  elders;  he  communicates  after 
such  consultation  with  the  assembled  agoi*a — who  hear  and  approve, 
X)erhaps  hear  and  murmur,  but  are  not  understood  to  exercise  an 
option  or  to  reject.    In  giving  an  account  of  the  Lykurgean  system, 
I  remarked  that  the  old  primitive  Rhetrse  (or  charters  of  compact) 
indicated  the  existence  of  these  same  elements;  a  king  of  superhuman 
lineage  (in  this  particular  case  two  co-ordinate  kings);  a  senate  of 
twenty-eight  old  men,  besides  the  kings  who  sat  in  it;  and  an  ekklcsia 
or  public  assembly  of  citizens,  convened  for  the  purpose  of  approving 
.  or  rejecting  propositions  submitted  to  them,  with  little  or  no  liberty 
*  of  discussion.    The  elements  of  the  heroic  government  of  Greece 
'  are  thus  found  to  be  substantially  the  same  as  those  existing  in  the 
primitive  Lykurgean  constitution;  in  both  cases  the  predominant 
( lorce  residing  in  the  kings — and  the  functions  of  the  senate,  still 
\  more  those  of  the  public  assembly,  being  comparatively  narrow  and 
.'  restricted :  in  both  cases  the  regal  authority  being  upheld  by  a  cer- 
tain religious  sentiment,  which  tended  to  exclude  rivalry  and  to 
Insure  submission  in  the  people  up  to  a  certain  point,  in  spite  of 
misconduct  or  deficiency  in  the  reigning  individual.     Among  the 
principal  Epirotic  tribes  this  government  subsisted  down  tp  the  third 
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century  b.  c.  ,  though  some  of  them  had  passed  out  of  it,  and  were  in  the 
habit  of  electing  annually  a  president  out  of  the  gens  to  which  the 
king  belonged. 

Starting  from  these  points,  common  to  the  Grecian  heroic  govern- 
raent,  and  to  the  original  Lj^kurgean  system,  we  find  that  in  the 
Grecian  cities  generally  the  king  is  replaced  by  an  oligarchy,  consist- 
ing of  a  limited  number  of  families — while  at  Sparta  the  kingly 
authority,  though  greatly  curtailed,  is  never  abolished.  And  the 
different  turn  of  events  at  Sparta  admits  of  being  partially  explained. 
.It  so  happened  that  for  five  centuries  neither  of  the  two  co-ordinate 
lines  of  Spartan  kings  was  ever  without  some  male  representatives, 
BO  that  the  sentiment  of  divine  right,  upon  which  their  pre-eminence 
was  founded,  always  proceeded  in  an  undeviating  channel.  That 
sentiment  never  wholly  died  out  in  the  tenacious  mind  of  Sparta, 
but  it  became  sufficiently  enfeebled  to  occasion  a  demand  for  guar- 
antees against  abuse.  If  the  senate  bad  been  a  more  numerous  body, 
composed  of  a  few  principal  families,  and  comprising  men  of  all 
ages,  it  might  perhaps  have  extended  its  powers  so  much  as  to  absorb 
those  of  the  king.  But  a  council  of  twenty-eight  old  men,  chosen 
indiscriminately  from  all  Spartan  families,  was  essentially  an  adjunct 
and  secondary  force.  It  was  insufficient  even  as  a  restraint  upon 
the  king — still  less  was  it  competent  to  become  his  rival;  and  it 
served  indirectly  even  as  a  support  to  him,  by  preventing  the  forma- 
tion of  any  other  privileged  onier  powerful  enough  to  "be  an  over- 
match for  his  authority.  This  insufficiency  on  the  part  of  the  senate 
was  one  of  the  causes  which  occasioned  the  formation  of  the  annu- 
ally renewed  council  of  five,  called  the  ephors;  originally  a  defen- 
sive board  like  the  Roman  tribunes,  intended  as  a  restraint  upon 
abuse  of  power  in  the  kings,  but  afterward  expanding  into  a  para- 
mount and  unresponsible  executive  directory.  Assisted  by  endless 
dissensions  between  the  two  co-ordinate  kings,  the  ephors  encroached 
upon  their  power  on  every  side,  limited  them  to  certain  special  func- 
tions, and  even  rendered  them  accountable  and  liable  to  punishment, 
bu*^  never  aspired  to  abolish  the  dignity.  That  which  the  regal 
authority  lost  in  extent  (to  borrow  the  just  remark  of  King  Theo- 

gompus),  it  gained  in  durability.  The  descendants  of  the  twins 
lurysthenes  and  Prokles  continued  in  possession  of  their  double 
scepter  from  the  earliest  historical  times  aown  to  the  revolutions  of 
Agis  III.  and  Kleomenes  III. — generals  of  the  military  force,  grow- 
ing richer  and  richer,  and  reverenced  as  well  as  influential  in  the 
state,  though  the  directory  of  ephors  were  their  superiors.  And 
the  ephors  Decame  in  time  quite  as  despotic,  in  reference  to  internal 
affairs,  as  the  kings  could  ever  have  been  before  them.  For  the 
Spartan  mind,  deeply  possessed  with  the  feelings  of  command  and 
obedience,  remained  comparatively  insensible  to  the  ideas  of  control 
and  responsibility,  and  even  aver^to  that  open  discussion  and  cen- 
sure of  public  measures  or  officers  which  such  ideas  imply.     We 
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must  recollect  that  the  Spartan  political  constitution  was  both  am- 
plified in  its  character  ana  aided  in  its  working  by  the  comprehensive 
range  of  the  Lykurgean  discipline  with  its  rigorous  equal  pressure 
uj)on  rich  and  poor,  which  averted  many  of  the  causes  ^sewhere 
productive  of  sedition,  habituating  the  proudest  and  most  refractory 
citizen  to  a  life  of  undeviating  obedience,  satisfying  such  demand 
as  existed  for  system  and  regularity,  rendering  Spartan  personal 
habits  of  life  much  more  equal  than  even  democratical  Athens  could 
parallel;  but  contributing  at  the  same  time  to  engender  a  contempt 
for  talkers,  and  a  dislike  of  methodical  and  prolonged  speech,  whicb 
of  itself  sufficed  to  exclude  all  regular  interference  of  the  collective 
citizens,  either  in  political  or  judicial  aflEairs. 

Such  were  the  facts  at  Sparta.  But  in  the  rest  of  Greece  the  prha- 
itive  heroic  government  was  modified  in  a  very  different  manner:  t^ 
people  outgrew,  much  more  decidedly,  that  feeling  of  diviiw  rigkl 
and  personal  reverence  which  originally  gave  authority  to  the  l^iag. 
Willing  submission  ceased  on  the  part  of  the  people,  and  still  moie 
on  the  part  of  the  inferior  chiefs;  and  with  it  ceased  the  heroic  re- 
alty.    Something  like  a  system  or  constitution  came  to  be  demanded. 

Of  this  discontinuance  of  kingship,  so  universal  in  the  political 
march  of  Hellas,  one  main  cause  is  doubtless  to  be  sought  in  Hie 
smallnessand  concentrated  residence  of  each  distinct  Hellenic  society. 
A  single  chief,  perpetual  and  unresponsible,  was  noway  essential  for 
the  maintenance  oi  union.  In  modern  Europe,  for  the  most  psit» 
the  different  political  societies  which  grew  up  out  of  the  Bonum 
empire  embraced  each  a  considerable  population  and  a  wide  extent 
of  territory.  The  monarchical  form  presented  itself  as  the  only 
known  means  of  union  between  the  parts;  the  only  visible  and 
imposing  symbol  of  a  national  identity.  Both  the  militfuy  characto' 
of  the  Teutonic  invaders,  as  well  as  the  traditions  of  the  Romtii 
empire  which  they  dismembered,  tended  toward  the  establishment 
of  a  monarchical  chief.  The  abolition  of  his  dignity  would  have 
been  looked  upon  as  equivalent,  and  would  really  have  been  equiw 
lent,  to  tibe  breaking  up  of  the  nation ;  since  the  maintenance  of  ft 
collective  union  by  means  of  general  assemblies  was  so  burdensome, 
that  the  kings  themselves  vainly  tried  to  exact  it  by  force,  and  repie- 
sentative  government  was  then* unknown. 

The  history  of  the  middle  ages— though  exhibiting  constant  resist- 
ance on  the  part  of  powerful  subjects,  frequent  deposition  of  indi- 
vidual kings,  and  occasional  changes  of  dynasty — contains  few 
instances  of  any  attempt  to  maintain  a  large  political  aggregate  united  ' 
without  a  king,  either  hereditary  or  elective.  Even  towai^  the  close 
of  the  last  century,  at  the  period  when  the  federal  constitution  of  the 
United  States  of  America  was  first  formed,  many  reasooers  regarded 
as  an  impossibility  the  application  of  any  other  system  than  the  mo- 
narchical to  a  territory  of  large  stze  and  population,  so  as  to  combnie 
union  of  the  whole  with  equsu  privileges  and  seourities  to  each  of  tiMl 
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parts.  And  it  might  perhaps  be  a  real  impossibility  among  any  rude 
people,  with  strong  local  peculiarities,  difficult  means  of  communica- 
tion, and  habits  of  representative  government  not  yet  acquired. 
Hence  throughout  all  the  larger  nations  of  mediaeval  and  modern 
Europe,  with  few  exceptions,  the  prevailing  sentiment  has  been  favor- 
ite to  monarchy;  but  wherever  any  single  city  or  district,  or  cluster 
(rf  villages,  whether  in  the  plains  of  Lombardy  or  in  the  mountains 
of  Switzerland,  has  acquired  independence — wherever  any  small  frac- 
tion has  severed  itself  from  the  aggregate — the  opposite  sentiment 
has  been  found,  and  the  natural  tendency  has  b^n  toward  some 
modification  of  republican  government;  tmt  of  which,  indeed,  as  in 
Greece,  a  despot  has  often  been  engendered,  but  always  through  some 
nonatural  mixture  of  force  and  fraud.  The  feudal  system,  evolved 
out  of  the  disordered  state  of  Europe  between  the  eighth  and  thir- 
teenth centuries,  always  presumed  a  permanent  suzerain,  Vested  with 
l^ge  rights  of  a  mixed  personal  and  proprietary  character  over  his 
vassals,  though  subject  also  to  certain  obligations  toward  them :  the 
immediate  vassals  of  the  king  had  subordinate  vassals  of  their  own, 
to  whom  they  stood  in  the  same  relation:  and  in  this  hierarchy  of 
power,  property,  and  territory  blended  together,  the  rights  of  the 
chief,  whether  King,  duke,  or  baron,  were  conceived  as  constituting 
a  status  apart,  and  neither  conferred  originally  by  the  grant,  nor  revo- 
cable at  the  pleasure  of  those  over  whom  they  were  exercised.  This 
view  of  the  essential  nature  of  political  authority  was  a  point  in  which 
the  three  great  elements  of  modern  European  society — the  Teutonic, 
the  Roman,  and  the  Christian — all  concurred,  though  each  in  a  dif- 
ferent way  and  with  different  modifications;  and  the  result  was,  a 
vjuriety  of  attempts  on  the  part  of  subjects  to  compromise  with  their 
chief,  without  any  idea  of  substituting  a  delegated  executive  in  his 
place.  On  particular  points  of  these  feudal  monarchies  there  grew 
up  gradually  towns  with  a  concentrated  population,  among  whom 
was  seen  the  remarkable  combination  of  a  republican  feeling, 
demanding  collective  and  responsible  management  in  their  own  local 
affairs.  wiUi  a  necessity  of  union  and  subordination  toward  the  great 
monarchical  whole ;*and  I'ence  again  arose  a  new  force  tending  both 
to  maintain  the  form  and  to  predetermine  the  marc^h  of  kinjrly  gov- 
ernment. And  it  has  been  found  in  practice  possible  to  attain  this 
latter  object — to  combine  regal  government  with  fixity  of  administra- 
tion, equal  law  impartially  executed,  security  to  person  and  property, 
and  freedom  of  discussion  under  representative  forms — in  a  degree 
which  the  wisest  ancient  Greek  would  have  deemed  hopeless.  Such 
an  improvement  in  the  practical  wojking  of  this  species  of  govern- 
ment, speaking  always  comparatively  with  the  kings  of  ancient  times 
in  Svria,  Egypt,  Judea,  the  Grecian  cities,  and  Rome — coupled  with 
the  increased  force  of  all  established  routine,  and  the  greater  dura- 
bility of  all  institutions  and  creeds  which  have  obtained  footing 
throughout  any  wide  extent  of  territory  and  people — has  caused  the 
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monarchical  sentimeDt  to  remain  predominant  in  the  European  mind 
(though  not  without  vigorous  occasional  dissent)  throughout  the 
increased  knowledge  and  the  enlarged  political  experience  of  the  last 
two  centuries. 

It  is  important  to  show  that  the  monarchical  institutions  and 
monarchical  tendencies  prevalent  throughout  mediaeval  and  modem 
Europe  have  been  both  generated  and  perpetuated  by  causes  peculiar 
to  those  societies,  whilst  in  the  Hellenic  societies  such  causes  had  no 
place — in  order  that  we  may  approach  Hellenic  phenomena  in  the 
proper  spirit,  and  with  an  impartial  estimate  of  the  feeling  universal 
among  Greeks  tcfward  the  idea  of  a  king.  The  primitive  sentiment 
entertained  toward  the  heroic  king  died  out,  passing  first  into  indif- 
ference, next — after  experience  of  the  despots — ^into  determined 
antipathy. 

To  an  historian  like  Mr.  Mitford,  full  of  English  ideas  respecting 
government,  this  anti-monarchical  feeling  appears  of  the  nature  <3 
insanity,  and  the  Grecian  communities  like  madmen  without  a  keeper; 
while  the  greatest  of  all  benefactors  is  the  hereditary  king  who  con- 
quers them  from  without — the  second  best  is  the  home  despot,  -who 
seizes  the  acropolis  and  puts  his  fellow-citizens  under  coercion. 
There  cannot  be  a  more  certain  way  of  misinterpreting  and  distorting 
Grecian  phenomena  than  to  read  them  in  this  spirit,  which  reverses 
the  maxims  both  of  prudence  and  morality  current  in  the  ancient 
world.  The  hatred  of  kings  as  it  stood  among  the  Greeks  (whatever 
may  be  thought  about  a  similar  feeling  now)  was  a  pre-eminent  vir- 
tue, flowing  oirectly  from  the  noblest  and  wisest  part  of  their  nature. 
It  was  a  consequence  of  their  deep  conviction  of  the  necessity  of 
universal  le^al  restraint;  it  was  a  direct  expression  of  that  regulated 
sociality  which  required  the  control  of  individual  passion  from  every 
one  without  exception,  and  most  of  all  from  him  to  whbm  power 
was  confided.  The  conception  which  the  Greeks  formed  of  an  unre- 
sponsible one,  or  of  a  king  who  could  do  no  wrong,  may  be  expressed 
in  the  pregnant  words  of  Herodotus:  **  He  subverts  the  customs  of 
the  countiy;  he  violates  women;  he  puts  men  to  death  without 
trial."  No  other  conception  of  the  probable  tendencies  of  kingsliip 
was  justified  either  by  a  general  knowledge  of  human  nature,  or  by 
political  experience  as  it  stood  from  Solon  downward ;  no  other  feel- 
ing than  abhorrence  could  be  entertained  for  the  character  so  con- 
ceived; no  other  than  a  man  of  unprincipled  ambition  would  ever 
seek  to  invest  himself  with  it. 

Our  larger  political  experience  has  taught  us  to  .modify  this 
opinion,  by  showing  that  under  the  conditions  of  monarchy  in  the 
best  governments  of  modern  Europe  the  enormities  described  by 
Herodotus  do  not  take  place;  and  that  it  is  p6ssible,  by  means  of 
representative  constitutions  acting  under  a  certain  force  of  manners, 
customs,  and  historical  recollection,  to  obviate  many  of  the  mischiefs 
likely  to  flow  from  proclaiming  the  duty  of  peremptory  obedience  to 
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an  bereditaiy  and  unresponsible  king,  "who  cannot  be  changed  tvitb- 
out  extra-constiiutional  force.  But  such  larger  observation  was  not 
open  to  Aristotle,  the  wisest  as  well  as  tbe  most  cautious  of  ancient 
theorists;  nor  if  it  had  been  open,  could  he  have  applied  with  assur- 
ance its  lessons  to  the  governments  of  the  single  cities  of  Greece. 
The  theory  of  a  constitutional  king,  especially,  as  it  exists  in  England, 
would  have  appeared  to  him.  impracticable:  to  establish  a  king  who 
will  reign  witliout  governing;  in  whose  name  all  government  is  car- 
ried on,  yet  whose  personal  will  is  in  practice  of  little  or  no  effect ;  ■ 
exempt  from  all  responsibility,  without  making  use  of  the  exemption ;  j 
receiving  from  every  one  unmeasured  demonstrations  of  homage,  > 
which  are  never  translated  iiito  act  except  within  the  bounds  of  a 
known  law;  surrounded  with  all  the  paraphernalia  of  powert  yet 
acting  as  a  passive  instrument  in  the  hands  of  ministers  marked  out 
for  his  choice  by  indications  which  he  is  not  at  liberty  to  resist.  Tliis 
remarkable  combination  of  the  fiction  of  superhuman  grandeur  and 
license  with  the  reality  of  an  invisible  strait- waistcoat,  is  what  an 
Englishman  has  in  his  mind  when  he  speaks  of  a  constitutional  king. 
The  events  of  our  history  have  brought  it  to  pass  in  England,  amid 
an  aristocracy  the  most  powerful  that  the  world  has  yet  seen — ^but  we 
have  still  to  learn  whether  it  can  be  made  to  exist  elsewhere,  or 
whether  the  occurrence  of  a  single  king,  at  once  able,  aggressive,  and 
resolute,  may  not  suflBce  to  break  it  up.  To  Aristotle,  certainly,  it 
could  not  have  appeared  otherwise  than  unintelligible  and  impracti- 
cable; not  likely  even  in  av  single  case — but  altogether  inconceivable 
as  a  permanent  system  and  with  all  the  diversities  of  temper  inherent 
in  the  successive  members  of  an  hereditary  dynasty.  When  the 
Greeks  thought  of  a  man  exempt  from  legal  responsibility,  they  con- 
ceived him  as  really  and  truly  such,  in  deed  as  well  as  in  name,  with 
a  defenseless  community  exposed  to  his  oppressions;  and  their  fear 
and  hatred  of  him  was  measured  by  their  reverence  for  a  government 
of  equal  law  and  free  speech,  with  the  ascendency  of  which  their 
whole  hopes  of  security  were  associated — in  the  democracy  of  Athens 
more  perhaps  than  in  any  other  portion,  of  Greece.  And  this  feeling, 
as  it  was  one  of  the  best  in  the  Greek  mind,  so  it  was  also  one  of  the 
most  widely  spread — a  point  of  unanimity  highly  valuable  amid  so 
many  points  of  dissension.  We  cannot  construe  or  criticise  it  by 
reference  to  the  feelings  of  modern  Europe,  still  less  to  the  very 
peculiar  feeUngs  of  England,  respecting  kingship;  and  it  is  the  appli- 
cation, sometimes  explicit  and  sometimes  tacit,  of  this  unsuitable 
standard  which  renders  Mr.  Mitford's  appreciation  of  Greek  politics 
so  often  incorrect  and  unfair. 

When  we  try  to  explain  the  course  of  Grecian  affairs,  not  from  the 
circumstances  of  other  societies,  but  from  those  of  the  Greeks  them- 
selves, we  shall  see  good  reason  for  the  discontinuance  as  well  as  for 
the  dislike  of  kingsmp.  Had  the  Greek  mind  been  as  stationary  and 
unimproving  as  that  of  the  orientals,  the  discontent  with  individual 
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kings  might  have  led  to  no  other  change  than  the  deposition  of  a  bad 
king  in  favor  of  one  who  promised  to  be  better,  witliout  ever  extend- 
ing the  views  of  tlie  people  to  any  higher  con(feption  than  that  of  a 
personal  government.  But  the  Greek  mind  was  of  a  progressive 
character,  capable  of  conceiving  and  gradually  of  realizing  amended 
social  combinations.  Moreover,  it  is  in  the  nature  of  things  that  any 
government— regal,  olijrar*.  hical,  or  democratical — which  comprises 
only  a  single  city  is  far  less  stable  than  if  it  embraced  a  wider  sur- 
ffice  and  a  larger  population.  When  that  semi-religious  and  meclian- 
ical  submission,  which  made  up  for  the  personal  deficiencies  of  the 
heroic  king,  became  too  feeble  to  serve  as  a  working  principle,  the 
petty  prince  was  in  too  close  contact  with  his  people,  and  too  humbly 
lurnished  out  in  every  way,  to  get  up  h  prestige  or  delusion  of  any 
other  kind.  He  had  no  means  of  overawing  their  imaginations  by 
that  combination  of  pomp,  seclusion,  and  mystery  which  Herodotus 
and  Xenophon  80  well  appreciate  among  the  artifices  of  kinccraft. 
As  there  was  no  new  feelinff  upon  which  a  perpetual  chief  could  rest 
his  power,  so  there  was  nothing  in  the  circumstances  of  the  commu- 
nity which  rendered  the  maintenance  of  such  a  dignity  necessary 
for  visible  and  effective  union.  In  a  single  city,  and  a  small  cir- 
cumjacent community,  collective  deliberation  and  general  rules,  with 
temporary  and  responsible  magistrates,  were  practicable  without 
diflaculty. 

To  maintain  an  unresponsible  king,  and  then  to  contrive  accom- 
paniments which  shall  extract  from  him  the  benefits  of  responsible 
government,  is  in  reality  a  highly  complicated  system,  though,  as  has 
been  remarked,  we  have  become  familiar  with  it  in  modern  Europe. 
The  more  simple  and  obvious  change  is,  to  substitute  one  or  more 
temporary  ana  responsible  magistrates  in  place  of  the  king  himself. 
Such  was  tbe  course  whicn  affairs  took  in  Greece.  The  inferior 
chiefs,  who  had  originally  served  as  council  to  the  king,  found  it 
possible  to  supersede  him,  and  to  alternate  the  functions  of  adminis- 
tration among  themselves;  retaining  probably  the  occasional  convo- 
cation of  the  general  assembly,  as  it  had  existed  before,  and  with  as 
little  practical  efficacy.  Such  was  in  substance  the  character  of  that 
mutation  which  occurred  generally  throughout  the  Grecian  states, 
with  the  exception  of  Sparta:  kingship  was  abolished,  and  an  oli- 
garchy took  its  place — a  council  deliberating  collectively,  deciding  gen- 
eral matters  by  the  majority  of  voices,  and  selecting  some  individuals 
of  their  own  body  as  temporary  and  accountable  administrators.  It 
was  always  an  oligarchy  which  arose  on  the  defeasance  of  the  heroic 
kingdom.  The  age  of  democratical  movement  was  yet  far  distant, 
and  the  condition  of  the  people — the  general  body  of  freemen — was 
not  immediately  altered,  either  for  better  or  worse,  by  the  revolution. 
The  small  number  of  privileged  pjersons,  among  whom  the  kingly 
attributes  were  distributed  and  put  in  rotation,  were  those  nearest  m 
l»nk  to  the  king  himself;  perjbaps  members  of  the  same  large  gens 
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with  him,  and  pretending  to  a  common  divine  and  heroic  descent*  As 
far  as  we  can  make  out,  this  change  seems  to  have  taken  place  in  the 
natural  course  of  events  and  without  violence.  Sometimes  the  kingly 
lineage  died  out  and  was  not  replaced ;  sometimes,  on  the  death  of  a 
king,  his  son  and  successor  was  acknowledged  only  as  archon— or 
perhaps  set  aside  altogether  to  make  room  for  a  Prytanis  or  president 
out  of  tlie  men  of  rank  around. 

At  Athens,  we  are  told  that  Kodrus  was  the  last  king  and  that  his 
descendants  were  recognized  only  as  archons  for  life.  After  some 
years,  the  archons  for  life  were  replaced  by  archons  for  ten  years, 
taken  from  the  body  of  EupatridaB  or  nobles;  susequently,  the  diura- 
tion  of  the  archonship  was  nirther  ^ortened  to  one  year.  At  Corinth, 
Uie  ancient  kings  are  said  to  have  passed  in  like  manner  into  the 
oligarchy  of  the  BacchiadsB,  out  of  whom  an  annual  Prytanis  waa 
chosen.  We  are  'only  able  to  make  out  the  general  fact  of  such  a 
change,  without  knowing  how  it  was  brought  about — our  first  his- 
torical acquaintance  with  the  Grecian  cities  beginning  with  theso 
oligarchies. 

Such  oligarchical  governments,  varying  in  their  details  but  anal- 
ogous in  general  features,  were  common  throughout  the  cities  of 
Greece  proper  as  well  as  of  the  colonies,  throughout  the  seventh  cen- 
tury B.C.  Though  they  had  little  immediate  tendency  to  benefit  the 
mass  of  the  freemen,  yet  when  we  comjMtre  them  with  the  antecedent 
heroic  government,  they  indicate  an  important  advance — ^the  first 
adoption  of  a  deliberate  and  preconceived  system  in  the  management 
of  public  affairs.  They  exhibit  the  first  evidences  of  new  and  impor- 
tant political  ideas  in  the  Greek  mind — the  separation  of  legislative 
and  executive  powers;  the  former  vested  in  a  collective  body,  not 
merely  deliberating  but  also  finally  deciding — while  the  latter  is  con- 
fided to  temporary  individual  magistrates,  responsible  to  that  body  at 
the  end  of  their  period  of  office.  We  are  first  introduced  to  a  com- 
munity of -citizens,  according  to  the  definition  of  Aristotle — men 
qualiried,  and  thinking  themselves  qualified,  to  take  turns  in  com- 
mand and  obedience.  The  collective  sovereign,  called  The  City,  is 
thus  constituted.  It  is  true  that  this  first  community  of  citizens 
comprised  only  a  small  proportion  of  the  men  personallv  free;  but 
the  ideas  upon  which  it  was  founded  began  gradually  to  (lawn  upon 
the  minds  of  all.  Political  power  had  lost  its  heaven-appointed 
character,  and  had  become  an  attribute  legally  communicable  as  well 
as  determined  to  certain  definite  ends:  and  the  ground  was  thus  laid* 
for  those  thousand  questions  which  a^tated  so  many  of  the  Grecian 
cities  during  the  ensuing  three  centuries,  partly  respecting  its  appor- 
tionment, partly  respecting  its  employment, — questions  sometimes 
raised  among  the  members  of  the  privileged  oligarchy  itself,  some- 
times between  that  order  as  a  whole  and  the  non-privileged  many. 
The  seeds  of  those  popular  movements,  which  called  forth  so  much 
profound  emotion,  so  much  bitter  antipathy,  so.  nuich  energy  and 
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talent,  throughout  the  Grecian  world,  with  different  modifications  in 
each  particular  city,  may  thus  be  traced  back  to  that  early  revolution 
which  erected  the  primitive  oligarchy  upon  the  ruins  of  the  heroic 
kingdom. 

How  these  first  oligarchies  were  administered  we  have  no  direct 
information.  But  the  narrow  and  anti-popular  interests  naturally- 
belonging  to  a  privileged  few,  together  with  the  general  violence  of 
private  manners  and  passions,  leave  us  no  ground  for  presuming^ 
favorably  respecting  either  their  prudence  or  their  good  feeling;  and 
the  facts  which  we  learn  respecting  the  condition  of  Attica  prior  to 
the  Solonian  legislation  (to  be  recounted  in  the  next  chapter)  raise 
inferences  all  of  an  unfavorable  character. 

The  first  shock  which  they  received,  and  by  which  so  many  of 
them  were  subverted,  arose  from  the  usurpers  called  Despots,  who 
employed  the  prevalent  discontents  both  as  pretexts  and  as  aids  for 
their  own  personal  ambition,  while  their  very  frequent  success  seeniB 
to  imply  that  such  discontents  were  widespread  as  well  as  senous. 
These  despots  arose  out  of  the  bosom  of  the  oligarchies,  but  not  all 
in  the  same  manner.  Sometimes  the  executive  magistrate,  opon 
whom  the  oligarchy  themselves  had  devolved  important  administra^ 
tive  powers  for  a  certain  temporary  period,  became  unfaithful  to  his 
choosers,  and  acquired  sufficient  ascendency  to  retain  his  digni^ 
permanently  in  spite  of  them — perhaps  even  to  transmit  it  to  hm 
son.  In  other  places,  and  seemingly  more  often,  there  arose  that 
noted  character  called  the  Demagogue,  of  whom  historians  both 
ancient  and  modem  commonly  draw  so  repulsive  a  picture:  a  man 
of  energy  and  ambition,  sometimes  even  a  member  of  the  oligarchy 
itself,  who  stood  forward  as  champion  of  the  grievances  and  suffer- 
ings of  the  non-privileged  many,  acquired  their  favor,  and  employed 
their  strength  so  effectively  as  to  put  down  the  oligarchy  by  force, 
and  constitute  himself  despot.  A  third  form  of  despot,  some  pre- 
sumptuous wealthy  man,  like  Kylon  at  Athens,  without  even  the 
pretense  of  popularity,  was  occasionally  emboldened,  by  the  success 
of  similar  adventurers  in  other  places,  to  hire  a  troop  of  retainers 
and  seize  the  acropolis.  And  there  were  examples,  though  rare,  of 
a  fourth  variety — the  lineal  descendant  of  the  ancient  kings-^who, 
instead  of  suffering  himself  to  be  restricted  or  placed  under  control 
by  the  oligarchy,  found  means  to  subjugate  them,  and  to  extort  by 
force  an  ascendency  as  great  as  that  which  his  forefathers  had 
enjoyed  by  consent.  To  these  must  be  added,  in  several  Grecian 
states,  the  -^symnete  or  Dictator,  a  citizen  formally  invested  with 
supreme  and  unresponsible  power,  placed  in  command  of  the  mili- 
tary force,  and  armed  with  a  standing  body-guard,  but  only  for  a 
time  named,  and  in  order  to  deal  with  some  urgent  peril  or  ruinous 
internal  dissension.  The  person  thus  exalted,  always  enjoying  a 
large  measure  of  confidence,  and  ^nerally  a  man  of  ability,  was 
sometimes  so  successful,  or  made  himself  so  essential  to  the  conoh 
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munity,  that  the  term  of  his  office  was  prolonged,  and  he  became 
practically  despot  for  life;  or  even  if  the  community  were  not  dis- 
poseil  to  concede  to  him  this  permanent  ascendency,  he  was  often 
strong  enough  to  keep  it  against  their  will. 

Such  were  the  different  modes  in  which  the  numerous  Greek  des- 
pols  of  the  seventh  and  sixth  centuries  B.C.  acquired  their  power. 
Though  we  know  thus  much  in  general  terms  from  tlie  bric*f  state- 
ments of  Aristotle,  yet  unhappily  we  have  no  contemporary  picture  of 
any  one  of  these  communities,  so  as  to  give  us  the  means  of  appreciat- 
ing the  change  in  detail.  Of  the  persons  who,  possessing  inherited 
kin^y  dignity,  Stretched  their  paternal  power  so  far  as  to  become 
despots,  Aristotle  gives  us  Pheidon  of  Argos  as  an  example,  whose 
leign  has  been  already  narrated.  Of  those  who  made  themselves 
despots  by  means  of  omcial  power  previously  held  under  an  oligarchy, 
he  names  Phalaris  at  Agrigentum  and  the  despots  at  Miletus  and 
oUier  cities  of  the  Jonic  Greeks:  among  others  who  raised  them- 
selves by  becoming  demagogues,  he  specines  Pansetius  in  the  Sicilian 
town  of  Leontiui,  Kypselus  at  Corinth,  and  Peisistratus  at  Athens:  of 
.^symnetes  or  chosen  despots,  Pittakus  of  Mitylene  is  the  prominent 
instance.  TJie  military  and  aggressive  demagogue,  subverting  an 
ol^rcby  which  had  degraded  and  ill-used  him,  governing  as  a  cruel 
despot  for  several  years,  and  at  last  dethroned  and  slain,  is  farther 
depicted  by  Dionysms  of  Halikarnassus  in  the  history  of  Aristodemus 
of  the  Italian  Cumse. 

From  the  general  statement  of  Thucydides  as  well  as  of  Aristotle, 
we  learn  that  the  seventh  and  sixth  centuries  B.C.  were  centuries  of 
progress  for  the  Greek  cities  generally,  in  wealth,  in  power,  and  in 
population;  and  the  numerous  colonies  founded  during  this  period 
(of  which  I  shall  speak  in  a  future  chapter)  will  furnish  further  illus- 
tration of  such  progressive  tendencies.  Now  the  changes  just  men- 
tioned in  the  Grecian  governments,  imperfectly  as  we  know  them, 
are  on  the  whole  decided  evidences  of  advancing  citizenship.  For 
the  heroic  government,  with  which  Grecian  communities  begin,  is  the 
inidest  and  most  infantine  of  all  governments:  destitute  even  of  the 
pretense  of  system  or  security,  incapable  of  being  in  any  way  fore- 
known, and  depending  only  upon  the  accidental  variations  in  the 
character  of  the  reignmg  individual,  who  in  most  cases,  far  from 
serving  as  a  protection  to  the  poor  against  the  rich  and  great,  was 
likely  to  indulge  his  passions  in  the  same  unrestrained  way  as  the 
latter,  and  with  still  greater  impunity. 

The  despots,  who  in  so  many  towns  succeeded  and  supplanted  this 
oligarchical  government,  though  they  governed  on  principles  usually 
narrow  and  selfish,  and  often  oppressively  cruel,  **  taking  no  thought 
(to  use  the  emphatic  words  of  Thucydides)  except  each  for  his  own 
body  and  his  own  family" — ^yet  since  they  were  not  strong  enough  to 
crush  the  Greek  mind,  imprinted  upon  it  a  painful  but  improving 
political  lesson,  and  contributed  much  to  enlarge  the  range  of  experi- 
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ence  as  well  as  to  determine  the  subsequent  cast  of  feeling.  They 
partly  broke  down  the  wall  of  distinction  between  the  peopk — prop- 
erly so  called,  the  general  mass  of  freemen — and  the  oligarchy : 
indeed  the  demagogue-despots  are  interesting  as  the  first  evidence  of 
the  growing  importance  of  the  people  in  political  affairs.  The 
demagogue  stood  forward  as  representing  the  feelings  and  interests 
of  the  people  against  the  governing  few,  probably  availing  hiitiself 
of  some  special  cases  of  ill-usage,  and  taking  pains  to  be  conciUatory 
and  generous  in  his  own  personal  behavior.  When  the  people  by 
tlieir  armed  aid  had  enabled  him  to  overthrow  the  existing  nilers, 
they  had  thus  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  their  own  chief  in  possession 
of  the  supreme  power,  but  they  acquired  neither  political  rights  nor 
increased  securities  for  themselves.  What  measure  of  positive  ad- 
vantage thev  may  have  reaped,  beyond  that  of  seeing  their  previous 
oppressors  humiliated,  we  know  too  little  to  determine.  But  eren 
the  worst  of  despots  was  more  formidable  to  the  rich  than  to  the  poor; 
and  the  latter  may,  perhaps,  have  gained  by  the  change,  in  compara- 
tive importance,  notwithstanding  their  share  in  th^  ngors  and  exac- 
tions of  a  government  which  had  no  other  permanent  foundation 
than  naked  fear. 

A  remark  made  by  Aristotle  deserves  especial  notice  here,  as  illus- 
trating the  political  advance  and  education  of  the  Grecian  commu- 
nities. He  draws  a  marked  distinction  between  the  early  demagogue 
of  the  seventh  and  sixth  centuries,  and  the  later  demagogue,  such  as 
he  himself,  and  the  generations  immediately  preceding,  had  wit- 
nessed. The  former  was  a  military  chief,  daring  and  full  of  resoui*ee, 
who  took  arms  at  the  head  of  a  body  of  popular  insurgents,  put  down 
the  government  by  force,  and  made  himself  the'master  both  of  those 
whom  he  deposed  and  of  those  by  whose  aid  he  deposed  them;  while 
the  latter  was  a  speaker,  possessed  of  all  the  talents  necessary  for 
moving  an  audience,  but  neither  inclined  to,  nor  qualified  for,  armed 
attack — accomplishing  all  his  purposes  by  pacific  and  constitutional 
methods.  This  valuable  change — substituting  discussion  and  the  vote 
of  an  assembly  in  place  of  an  appeal  to  arms,  and  procuring  for  the 
pronounced  decision  of  the  assembly  such  an  influence  over  men's 
minds  as  to  render  it  final  and  respected  even  by  dissentients — arose 
from  the  continued  practical  working  of  democratical  institutions. 
I  shall  have  occasion,  at  a  later  period  of  this  history,  to  estimate  the 
value  of  that  unmeasured  obloquy  which  has  been  heaped  on  the 
Athenian  demagogues  of  the  Peloponnesian  war — Kleon  and  Hyper- 
bolus;  but  assuming  the  whole  to  be  well-founded,  it  will  not  be  the 
less  true  that  these  men  were  a  material  improvement  on  the  earlier 
demagogues  such  as  Kypselus  and  Peisistratus,  who  employed  the 
armed  agency  of  the  people  for  the  purpose  of  subverting  tlie  estab- 
lished government  and  acquiring  despotic  authority  for  themselves. 
The  demagogue  was  essentially  a  leader  of  opposition,  who  gained  bis 
influence  by  denouncing  the  men  in  real  ascendency,  and  in  actual 
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^rocutire  functions.  Now  under  the  early  oligarchies  his  opposition 
eonld  be  shown  only  by  armed  insurrection,  and  it  conducted  him 
either  to  personal  sovereignty  or  to  destruction.  But  tlie  growth  of 
democratical  institutions  insured  both  to  liim  and  to  liis  political 
opponents  full  liberty  pi  speech,  and  a  paramount  assembly  to  deter- 
nune  between  them;  whilst  it  both  limited  the  range  of  his  {ambition, 
and  set  aside  the  appeal  to  armed  force.  The  railing  demt^ogue 
of  Athens  at  the  time  of  the  Peloponnesian  war  (even  if  we  accept 
literally  Uie  representations  of  his  worst  enemies)  was  thus  a  far  less 
mischievous  and  dangerous  person  than  the  lighting  demagogue  of 
the  earlier  centuries;  and  the  *' growth  of  habits  of  public  speaking*' 
(to  use  Aristotle's  expression)  was  the  cause  of  the  difference.  Op- 
position by  the  tongue  was  a  beneficial  substitute  for  opposition  by 
the  sword. 

The  rise  of  these  despots  on  the  ruins  of  the  previous  oligarchies 
was,  in  appearance,  a  return  to  the  principles  of  the  heroic  age — the 
restoration  of  a  government  of  personal  will  in  place  of  that  syste- 
matic arrangement  known  as  the  City.  But  the  Greek  mind  had  so 
far  outgrown  those  early  principles,  that  no  new  government  found- 
ed thereupon  could  meet  with  willing  acquiescence,  except  under 
some  temp>orary  excitement.  At  first  doubtless  the  popularity  of  the 
usurper — combined  with  the  fervor  of  his  partisans  and  the  expul- 
sion or  intimidation  of  opponents,  and  further  enhanced  by  the  pun- 
ishment of  rich  oppressors — was  sufficient  to  procure  for  him  obedi- 
ence; and  prudence  on  his  part  might  prolong  this  undisputed  rule 
for  a  considerable  period,  perb«ps  even  throughout  his  whole  life. 
But  Aristotle  intimates  that  these  governments,  even  when  they  be- 
gan, well,  had  a  constant  tendency  to  become  worse  and  worse. 
Discontent  manifested  itself,  and  was  aggravated  rather  than  re- 
pressed by  the  violence  employed  against  it,  until  at  length  the 
despot  became  a  prey  to  mistrustful  and  malevolent  anxiety,  losing 
my  measure  of  equity  or  benevolent  sympathy  which  might  once 
have  animated  him.  If  he  was  fortunate  enough  to  bequeath  his 
authority  to  his  son,  the  latter,  educated  in  a  corrupt  atmosphere 
and  surrounded  by  parasites,  contracted  dispositions  yet  more 
noxious  and  unsocial.  His  youthful  appetites  were  more  ungovern- 
able, while  he  was  deficient  in  the  prudence  and  vigor  which  had 
been  indispensable  to  the  self-accomplished  rise  of  his  father.  For 
such  a  position,  mercenary  guards  and  a  fortified  acropolis  were  the 
only  stay — ^guards  fed  at  the  expense  of  the  citizens,  and  thus  requir- 
ing constant  exactions  on  behalf  of  that  which  was  nothing  better 
than  a  hostile  garrison.  It  was  essential  to  the  security  of  the  despot 
that  he  should  keep  down  the  spirit  of  the  free  people  whom  he 
governed ;  that  he  should  isolate  them  from  each  other,  and  prevent 
thoBe  meetings  and  miutual  communications  which  Grecian  cities 
habitually  presented  in  the  School,  the  Lesche,  or  the  Falsest ra; 
that  he  should  strike  off  the  overtopping  ears  of  corn  in  the  field 
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(to  use  the  Grtek  locution)  or  crush  the  exalted  and  enterprising 
minds.  Nay,  he  had  even  to  a  certain  extent  an  interest  in  aegrad- 
ing  and  impoverishing  them,  or  at  least  in  debarring  them  from  the 
acquisition  either  of  wealth  or  leisure.  The  extensive  constructions 
undertaken  by  Polykrates  at  Samos,  as  well  a^  the  rich  donations  of 
Periander  to  the  temple  at  Olympia,  are  considered  by  Aristotle  to 
have  been  extorted  by  these  despots  with  the  express  view  of  engross- 
ing the  time  and  exhausting  tlie  means  of  their  subjects. 

It  is  not  to  be  imagined  that  all  were  alike  cruel  or  unprincipled. 
But  the  perpetual  supremacy  of  one  man  or  one  family  had  become 
so  offensive  to  the  jealousy  of  those  who  felt  themselves  to  be  his 
equals,  and  to  the  general  feeling  of  the  people,  that  repression  and 
severity  were  inevitable,  whether  originally  intended  or  not.  And 
even  if  an  usurper,  having  once  entered  upon  this  career  of  violence, 
grew  sick  and  averse  to  its  continuance,  abdication  only  left  him  In 
imminent  peril,  exposed  to  the  vengeance  of  those  whom  he  had 
injured — unless  indeed  he  could  clothe  himself  with  the  mantle  of 
religion,  and  stipulate  with  the  people  to  become  priest  of  some 
temple  and  deity;  in  which  case  his  new  function  protected  him, 
just  as  the  tonsure  and  the  monastery  sheltered  a  dethroned  prince  in 
the  middle  ages.  Several  of  the  despots  were  patrons  of  music  and 
poetry,  courting  the  good-will  of  contemporary  intellectual  men  by 
invitation  as  well  as  by  reward.  Moreover  there  were  some  cases, 
such  as  that  of  Peisistratus  and  his  Qpns  at  Athens,  in  which  an 
attempt  was  made  (analogous  to  that  of  Augustus  at  Rome)  to  recon- 
cile the  reality  of  personal  omnipotence  with  a  certain  respect  for  pre- 
existing forms.  In  such  mstances  the  administration — though  not 
unstained  by  guilt,  never  otherwise  than  unpopular,  and  carried  on 
by  means  of  foreign  mercenaries — ^was  doubtless  practically  milder. 
But  cases  of  this  character  were  rare;  and  the  maxims  usual  with 
Grecian  despots  were  personified  in  Periander  the  Kypselid  of  Cor- 
inth— a  harsh  and  brutal  person,  though  not  destitute  either  of  vigor 
or  intelligence. 

The  position  of  a  Grecian  despot,  as  depicted  by  Plato,  by  Xeno- 
phon,  and  by  Aristotle,  and  further  sustained  by  the  indications  in 
Herodotus,  Thucydides,  and  Isokrates,  though  always  coveted  by 
ambitious  men,  reveals  clearly  enough  "those  wounds  and  lacera- 
tions of  mind "  whereby  the  internal  Erinnys  avenged  the  com- 
munity upon  the  usurper  who  trampled  them  down.  Far  from  con- 
sidering success  in  usurpation  as  a  iustiiication  of  the  attempt  (ac- 
cording to  the  theories  now  prevalent  respecting  Cromwell  and 
Bonaparte,  who  are  often  blamed  because  they  kept  out  a  legitimate 
king,  but  never  because  they -seized  an  unauthorized  power  over 
the  people),  these  philosophers  regard  tlie  despot  as  among  the 
greatest  of  criminals.  The  man  who  assassinated  him  was  an  obiect 
of  public  honor  and  reward,  and  a  virtuous  Greek  would  seldom 
have  scrupled  to  carry  his  sword  concealed  in  myrtle  branches,  like 
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Harmodlus  and  Aristogeiton,  for  the  execution  of  tli©  deed.  A  stR- 
tioQ  which  overtopped  the  restraints  and  obligations  Involved  in 
citizenship  was  understood  at  the  same  time  to  forfeit  all  title  to  the 
common  symj)athy  and  protection;  so  that  it  was  unsafe  for  the 
despot  to  visit  in  person  those  great  Pan-Hellenic  games  in  which  his 
own  chariot  might  perhaps  have  gained  the  prize,  and  in  which  the 
Theors  or  sacred  envoys,  whom  he  sent  as  representatives  of  his 
Hellenic  city,  appeared  with  ostentatiouS^  pomp.  A  government 
carried  on  under  these  unpropitious  circumstances  cduld  never  be 
-  otherwise  than  short-lived.  Though  the  individual  daring  enough 
to  seize  it  often  found  means  to  preserve  it  for  the  term  of  his  own 
life,  yet  the  sight  of  a  despot  living  to  old  age  was  rare,  and  the 
transmission  of  his  power  to  his  son  still  more  so. 

Amid  the  numerous  pohotts  of  contention  in  Grecian  political 
morality,  tljis  rooted  antipathy  to  a  permanent  hereditary  ruler  stood 
^art  as  a  sentiment  almost  unanimous,  in  which  the  thirst  for  pre- 
eminence felt  by  the  wealthv  few,  and  the  love  of  equal  freedom  in 
the  bosoms  of  tlie  many,  alike  concurred.  It  first  began  among  the 
oligarchies  of  the  seventh  and  sixth  centuries  B.C.,  being  a  reversal  of 
that  pronounced  naonarchical  sentiment  which  we  now  read  in  the 
Iliad ;  and  it  was  transmitted  by  them  to  the  democracies  which  did 
not  arise  until  a  later  period.  The  c«mflict  between  oligarchy  and 
despotism  ijreceded  that  between  oligarchy  and  democracy,  the 
Lacedaemonians  standing  forward  actively  on  both  occasions  to 
uphold  the  oligarchical  principle.  A  mingled  sentiment  of  fear  and 
repugnance  led  them  to  put  down  despotism  In  several  cities  of 
Greece  during  the  sixth  century  b.c,  just  as  during  their  contest 
with  Athens  in  the  following  century,  they  assisted  the  oligarchical 
party  to  overthrow  democracy.  And  It  was  thus  that  the  dema- 
gogue-despot of  these  earlier  times — bringing  out  the  name  of  the 
people  as  a  pretext,  and  the  arms  of  the  people  as  a  means. of  accom- 
plishment, for  his  own  ambitious  designs — served  as  a  preface  to  the 
reality  of  democracy  which  manifested  itself  at  Athens  a  short  time 
before  the  Persian  war,  as  a  development  of  the  seed  planted  by 
Solon. 

As  far  as  our  imperfect  information  enables  us  to  trace,  these  early 
oligarchies  of  the  Grecian  states,  against  which  the  first  usurping 
despots  contended,  contained  in  themselves  more  repulsive  elements 
of  inequality,  and  more  mischievous  barriers  between  the  component 
parts  of  the  population,  than  the  oligarchies  of  later  days.  What 
was  true  of  Hellas  as  an  aggregate,  was  true,  though  In  a  less  degree, 
of  each  separate  community  which  went  to  compose  that  aggregate. 
Each  included  a  variety  of  clans,  orders,  religious  brotherhoods,  and 
local  or  professional  sections,  very  imperfectly  cemented  together:  so 
that  the  oligarchy  was  not  (like  the  government  so  denominated  in 
subsequent  times)  the  government  of  a  rich  few  over  the  less  rich  and 
tike  poor,  but  that  of  a  peculiar  order,  sometimes  a  patrician  order, 
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oi^r  all  the  remaining  society.  In  such  a  case  the  subject  Mnpy 
might  number  opulent  ^ud  substantial  proprietors  as  well  as  the  gov* 
erning  Few ;  but  these  subject  Many  would  themselves  l>e  broken 
into  different  heterogeneous  fractions  not  heartily  sympathizing  with 
each  other,  perhaps  not  intermarrying  together,  nor  partaking  of  the 
same  religious  rites.  The  country  population,  or  villagers  who  tilled 
the  land,  seem  in  these  early  times  to  have  been  held  to  a  painful 
dependence  on  the  great  proprietors  who  lived  in  the  fortifieo  town, 
and  to  have  been  distinguished  by  a  dress  and  habits  of  their  own, 
which  often  drew  upon  them  an  unfriendly  nickname.  These  town 
proprietors  often  composed  the  governing  class  in  early  Grecian 
states;  while  their  subjects  consisted:  1.  Of  the  dependent  nilti- 
vators  living  in  the  district  art)und,  by  whom  their  lands  were  tilled. 
2.  Of  a  certain  number  of  small  self -working  proprietors  (avrovpyoi), 
whose  possessions  were  too  scanty  to  maintain  more  than  themselves 
by  the  labor  of  their  own  hands  on  their  own  plot  of  ground — 
residing  either  in  the  couutiy  or  the  town,  as  the  case  might  be.  8. 
Of  those  who  lived  in  the  town,' having  not  land,  but  exercising 
handicraft,  arts,  or  commerce. 

The  governing  proprietors  went  by  the  name  of  the  Gamori  or 
Cfeomofi,  accordm^  as  the  Doric  or  Ionic  dialect  mi^ht  be  used  in 
describing  them,  since  they  were  found  in  states  belonging  to  one 
race  as  well  as  to  the  other.  They  appear  to  have  constituted  a  close 
order,  transmitting  their  privileges  to  their  children,  but  admitting 
no  lew  members  to  a  participation.  The  principle  called  by  Greek 
thirtkers  a  Timocracy  (the  apportionment  of  political  rights  and 
privileges  according  to  comparative  property)8eems  to  have  been 
little,  if  at  all,  applied  in  the  earlier  times.  We  know  no  example 
of  it  earlier  than  Solon.  So  that  by  the  natural  multiplication  of 
families  and  mutation  of  property,  there  would  come  to  be  many 
individual  Gamori  possessing  no  land  at  all,  and  perhaps  worse  off 
than  those  small  freeholders  who  did  not  belong  to  the  order;  while 
some  of  these  latter  freeholders,  and  some  of  the  artisans  and 
traders  in  the  towns,  might  at  the  same  be  rising  in  wealth  and  im- 
portance. Under  a  political  classification  such  as  this,  of  which  the 
repulsive  inequality  was  aggravated  by  a  rude  state  of  manners,  and 
which  had  no  flexibility  to  meet  the  changes  in  relative  position 
»mong  individual  inhabitants,  discontent  and  outbreaks  were 
inavoidable.  The  earliest  despot,  usually  a  wealthy  man  of  the 
Jisfranchised  class,  became  champion  and  leader  of  the  malcontents. 
However  oppressive  his  rule  might  be,  at  least  it  was  lu  oppression 
which  bore  with  indiscriminate  severity  upon  all  the  fractions  of  the 

gopulation;  and  when  the  hour  of  reaction  against  him  or  against 
is  successor  arrived,  so  that  the  common  enemy  was  expelied  by 
the  united  efforts  of  all,  it  was  hardly  possible  to  revive  the  bre^ 
existing  system  of  exclusion  and  inequality  without  some  cousidcnv: 
ble  abatements.  ^ 
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As.  a  general  rule,  every  Greek  city-community  included  in  its 
population,  independent  of  bought  slaves,  the  three  elements  above 
noticed, — considerable  land  proprietoi-s  with  rustic  dependents, 
small  self-working  proprietors,  and  town-artisans, — the  three  ele- 
ments being  found  everywhere  in  different  proportions.  But  the 
progress  of  events  in  Greece,  from  the  seventh  century  B.C.  down- 
ward, tended  continually  to  elevate  the  comparative  importance  of 
tUe  two  latter;  while  in  those  early  days  the  ascendency  of  the  for- 
mer was  at  its  maxium,  and  altered  only  to  decline.  The  military 
force  of  most  of  the  cities  was  at  first  in  the  hands  of  the  great  pro  J 
prietorsj  and  formed  by  them.  It  consisted  of  cavalry,  themselves 
and  their  retainers,  with  horses  fed  upon  their  lands.  Such  was  the 
primitive  oligarchical  militia,  as  constituted  in  the  seventh  and  sixth 
centuries  B.C.,  at  Chalkis  and  Eretria  in  Euboea,  as  well  as  at  Kolo- 
pbon  and  other  cities  in  Ionia,  and  as  it  continued  in  Thessaly  down 
to  the  fourth  century  b.c.  But  the  gradual  rise  of  the  small  proprie- 
tore  and  town-artisans  was  marked  by  the  substitution  of  heavy- 
armed  infantry  in  place  of  cavalry,  v  Moreover,  a  further  change  not 
less  important  took  place,  when  the  resistance  to  Persia  led  to  the 
great  multiplication  of  Grecian  ships  of  war,  manned  by  a  host  of 
seamen  who  dwelt  congregated  in  the  maritime  towns.  •  All  these 
movements  in  the  Grecian  communities  tended  to  break  up  the  close 
and  exclusive  oligarchies  with  which  our  first  historical  knowledge 
commences;  and  to  conduct  them,  either  to  oligarchies  rather  more 
open,  embracing  all  men  of  a  certain  amount  of  property — or  else  to 
democracies.  But  the  transition  in  both  cases  was  usually  attained 
through  the  interlude  of  the  despot. 

In  enumerating  the  distinct  and  unharmonious  elements  of  which 
the  population  of  these  early  Grecian  communities  was  made  up,  we 
must  not  forget  one  further  element  which  was  to  be  found  in  the 
Dorian  states  generally — men  of  Dorian,  as  contrasted  with  men  of 
non-Dorian,  race.  The  Dorians  were  in  all  cases  immigrants  and 
conquerors,  establishing  themselves  along  with  and  at  the  expense  of 
the  prior  inhabitants.  Upon  what  terms  the  cohabitation  was  estab- 
lished, and  in  what  proportions  invaders  and  invaded  came  together 
— we  have  little  information.  Important  as  this  circumstance  is  in 
the  history  of  these  Dorian  communities,  we  know  it  onlv  as  a 
general  fact,  without  being  able  to  follow  its  results  in  detail.  But 
we  see  enough  to  satisfy  ourselves  that  in  those  revolutions  which 
overthrew  the  oligarchies  both  at  Corinth  and  Sikyon — perhaps  alsc  . 
at  Me^ra— the  Dorian  and  non-Dorian  elements  of  the  community 
came  into  confiict  more  or  less  direct. 

The  despots  of  Sikyon  are  the  earliest  of  whom  we  have  any  dis- 
tinct mention.  Their  dynasty  lasted  100  years,  a  longer  period  than 
any  other  Grecian  despots  known  to  Aristotle;  they  are  said,  more- 
over, to  have  governed  with  mildness  and  with  much  practical 
respect  to  the  pre-existing  laws.     Orthagoras,  the  beginner  jof  the 
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dynasty,  raised  himself  to  the  position  of  despot  about  676  B.C.,  sub- 
yerting  the  pre-existing  Dorian  oligarchy ;  but  the  cause  and  circum^ 
stances  of  this  revolution  are  not  preserved.  He  is  said  to  have  been 
originally  a  cook.  In  his  line  of  successors  we  find  mention  of 
Andreas,  Myron,  Aristonymus,  and  Kleisthenes.  Myron  gained  a 
chariot  victory  at  Olympia  in  the  33d  Olympiad  (648  b.c.),  and.buiH 
at  the  same  holy  place  a  thesaurus  containing  two  ornamented 
^Icovesof  copper,  for  the  reception  of  commemorative  ofTerings  f rom 
ihimself  and  his  family.  Respecting  Kleisthenes  (whose  a^  must  ha 
placed  between  600-560  B.C.,  but  can  hardly  be  determined  accui- 
rately),  some  facts  are  reported  to  us  highly  curious,  but  of  a  nature 
not  altogether  easy  to  follow  or  verifj'. 

We  learn  from  the  narrative  of  Herodotus  that  the  tribe  to  which 
Kleisthenes  himself  (and  of  course  his  progenitors  Orthagoras  and 
the  other  OrthagoridiBe  also)  belonged,  was  distinct  from  the  tiiree 
Dorian  tribes,  who  have  been  already  named  in  my  previous  chapt^ 
respecting  the  Lykurgean  constitution  at  Sparta— the  Hylleis,  Panv* 
phyli,  and  Djonanes.  We  also  learn  that  these  tribes  were  common 
to  the  Sikyonians  and  the  Ar^eians.  Kleisthenes,  being  in  a  state  of 
bitter  hostility  with  Argos,  tried  in  several  ways  to  abofish  the  points 
ol  community  between  the  two.  Sikyon,  originally  Dorized  by  seCi 
tiers  from  Argos,  was  included  in  the  *•  lot  of  Temenus,"  or  amonr 
the  towns  of  the  Argeian  confederacy.  The  coherence  of  this  conlef 
eracy  had  become  weaker  and  weaker,  partly  without  doubt  through 
the  influence  of  the  predecessors  of  Kleisthenes;  but  the  Argeians 
may  perhaps  have  tried  to  revive  it,  thus  placing  themselves  in  a 
state  of  war  with  the  latter,  and  inducing  him  to  disconnect  palpalily 
and  violently  Sikyon  from  Argos.  There  were  two  andiora  by 
which  the  connection  held— first,  legendary  and  religious  sympathy; 
next,  the  civil  rites  and  denominations  current  among  the  Sikyoniaa 
Dorians:  both  of  them  were  torn  up  by  Kleisthenes.  He  changed 
the  names  both  of  the  three  Dorian  tribes,  and  of  that  non-Dorian 
tribe  to  which  he  himself  belonged:  the  last  he  called  by  the  complin 
mentary  title  of  Archelai  (commanders  of  the  people);  the  first  three 
he  styled  by  the  insulting  names  of  Hyat€e,  Oneatse,  and  Choereata,^ 
from  Uie  three  Greek  words  signifying  a  boar,  an  ass,  and  a  little  pig. 
The  extreme  bitterness  of  such  an  insult  can  only  be  appreciated 
when  we  fancy  to  ourselves  the  reverence  with  which  the  tribes  in  a 
Grecian  city  regarded  the  hero  from  whom  their  name  was  borrowed. 
That  these  new  denominations,  given  by  Kleisthenes,  involved  an 
intentional  degradation  of  the  Dorian  tribes  as  well  as  an  assumption 
of  superiority  for  his  own,  is  aflarmed  by  Herodotus,  and  seems  well 
deserving  of  credit. 

But  the  violence  of  which  Kleisthenes  was  capable  in  his  anti^ 
Argeian  antipathy,  is  manifested  still  more  plainly  in  his  proceed- 
ings with  respect  to  the  hero  Adrastus  and  to  the  legendary  sentiment 
of  the  people.     Something  has  already  been  said  in  a  former  chapter 
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aboitt  this  remarkable  incident,  wliich  mast  however  be  here  agaitt 
briefly  noticed.  The  hero  Adrastus,  whose  chapel  Herodotus  him- 
self saw  in  the  Sikyonian  agora,  was  common  l)oth  to  Argos  and  to 
SikyoD,  and  was  the  object  of  special  reverence  at  ])oth.  He  figures 
in  the  legend  as  king  of  Argos,  and  as  the  grandson  and  heir  of 
Poly  bus  king  of  Sikyon.  He  was  the  unhappy  leader  of  the  two 
sieges  of  Thebes,  so  famous  in  the  ancient  epic.  Tlie  Sikyonians 
Ksteaed  with  delight  both  to  the  exploits  of  the  Argeians  against 
Thebes,  as  celebrated  in  the  recitations  of  the  epical  rhapsodes,  and  to 
the  mournful  tale  of  Adrastus  and  his  family  misfortunes,  as  sung  in 
the  tragic  chorus.  KleistheLCs  not  only  forbade  the  rhapsodes  to 
obme  to  Sikyon,  but  further  resolved  to  expel  Adrastus  himself  from 
1^  country— such  is  the  literal  Greek  expression,  the  hero  himself 
being  believed  to  be  actuallv  present  and  domiciled  among  the  people. 
He  first  applied  to  tlie  Delphian  oracle  for  permission  to  carry  this 
banishment  into  direct  effect;  but  the  Pythian  priestess  returned  an 
answer  of  indignant  refusal, — '*  Adrastus  is  king  of  the  Sikyonians, 
but  thou  art  a  ruffian."  Thus  baMed,  he  put  in  practice  a  strategem 
calculated  to  induce  Adrastus  to  depart  of  his  own  accord.  He  sent  to 
Tlicbes  to  beg  that  he  might  be  allowed  to  introduce  into  Sikyon  the 
hero  Melanippus;  and  the  permission  was  granted.  Now  Melanippus 
—being  celebrated  in  the  legend  as  the  puissant  champion  of  Thebes 
agSMnst  Adrastus  and  the  Argeian  besiegers,  and  as  having  slain  both 
Miefcisteus  the  brother,  and  Tydeus  the  son-in-law,  of  Adrastus — was 
pre-eminently  odious  to  the  latter.  Kleisthenes  brought  this  anti- 
national  hero  into  Sikyon,  assigning  to  him  consecrated  ground  in 
the  prytaneium  or  government-house,  and  even  in  that  part  which 
was  most  strongly  fortified  (for  it  seems  that  Adrastus  was  conceived 
as  likely  to  assail  and  to  battle  with  the  intruder)— moreover  he  took 
away  both  the  tragic  choruses  and  the  sacrifice  from  Adrastus, 
assigning  the  former  to  the  god  Dionysus,  and  the  latter  to  Melan- 
ippus. 

The  religious  manifestations  of  Sikyon  being  thus  transferred  from 
Adrastus  to  his  mortal  foe,  and  from  the  cause  of  Argeians  in  the 
si^e  of  Thebes  to  that  of  the  Thebans,  Adrastus  was  presumed  to 
have  voluntarily  retired  from  the  place.  And  the  purpose  which 
Kleisthenes  contemplated,  of  tweaking  the  community  of  feeling 
between  Sikyon  and  Argos,  was  in  part  accomplished. 

A  ruler  who  could  do  such  violence  to  the  religious  and  legendary 
sentiment  of  his  community  may  well  be  supposed  capable  of  inflict- 
ing that  deliberate  insult  upon  the  Dorian  tribes  which  is  implied  in 
tlreir  new  apywllations.  As.  we  are  uninformed,  however,  of  the 
state  of  things  which  preceded,  we  know  not  how  far  it  may  have 
been  a  retaliation  for  previous  insult  in  the  opposite  direction.  It  is 
I^sin  that  the  Dorians  of  Sikyon  maintained  themselves  and  their 
ancient  tribes  quite  apart  from  the  remaining  community;  though 
what  the  other  constituent  portions  of  the  population  were,  or  in 
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what  relation  they  stood  to  these  Dorians,  we  are  not  enabled  to 
make  out.  We  hear,  indeed,  of  a  dependent  rural  population  in  the 
territory  of  Sikyon,  as  well  as  in  that  of  Argos  and  JEpidaurus,  analo- 

fous  to  the  Helots  in  Laconia.  In  Sikyon  this  class  was  termed  the 
[orynephori  (club-men)  or  the  Katonakophori,  from  the  thick 
woolen  mantle  which  they  wore,  with  a  sheepskin  sewn  on  to  the 
skirt:  in  Argos  they  were  called  Gymnesii,  from  their  not  posse.^sin^ 
the  military  panoply  or  the  use  of  regular  arms:  in  Epidaurus,  K^ 
nipodes  or  the  Dusty-footed.  We  may  conclude  that  a  similar  clast 
existed  in  Corinth,  in  Megara,  and  in  each  of  the  Dorian  towns  of 
the  Argolic  Akte.  But  besides  the  Dorian  tribes  and  these  rustics, 
there  must  probably  have  existed  non-Dorian  proprietors  and  town- 
residents,  and  upon  them  we  may  suppose  that  the  power  of  ^he 
Orthagofidse  and  of  Eleisthenes  was  founded,  perhaps  more  friendly 
and  indulgent  to  the  rustic  serfs  than  that  of  the  Dorians  had  been 
previously.  The  moderation  which  Aristotle  ascribes  to  the  Ortha- 
goridae  generally  is  belied  by  the  proceedings  of  Eleisthenes.  But 
we  may  probably  believe  that  his  predecessors,  conU  nt  vith  main- 
taining the  real"  predominance  of  the  non-Dorian  over  the  Dorian 
population,  meddled  very  little  with  the  separate  position  and  civil 
hai)its  of  the  latter — while  Eleisthenes,  provoked  or  alarmed  by  some 
attempt  on  their  part  to  strengthen  alliance  with  the  Argeians,  re- 
sorted both  to  repressive  measures  and  to  that  offensive  nomenclature 
which  has  been  above  cited.  The  preservation  of  the  power  of 
Eleisthenes  was  due  to  his  military  energy  (according  to  Aristotle) 
even  more  than  to  his  moderation  and  popular  conduct.  It  was 
aided  probably  by  his  magnificent  displays  at  the  public  games,  for 
he  was  victor  in  the  chariot-race  at  the  Pythian  games  582  b,c.,  as 
well  as  at  the  Olympic  games  besides.  Moreover  he  was  in  fact,  the 
last  of  the  race,  nor  did  he  transmit  his  power  to  any  successor. 

The  reigns  of  the  early  Orthagoridse  then  may  be  considered  fts 
marking  a  predominance,  newly  acquired  but  quietly  exercised,  of 
the  non-Dorians  over  the  Dorians  in  Sikyon :  the  reign  of  EleistheneSk 
as  displaying  a  strong  explosion  of  antipathy  from  the  former  toward 
the  latter.  And  though  this  antipathy,  with  the  application  cf  those 
opprobrious  tribe-names  in  which  it  was  conveyed,  stand  ascril)ecl  to 
Eleisthenes  personally — we  may  see  that  the  non-Dorians  in  Sikyon 
shared  it  generally,  l)ecau8e  these  same  tribe-names  continued  to 
be  applied  not  only  during  the  reign  of  that  despot,  but  also  for  sixty 
•  ears  longer,  after  his  death.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  remark  that 
such  denominations  could  never  have  been  acknowledged  or  .em- 
ployed among  the  Dorians  themselves.  After  the  lapse  of  sixty- 
years  from  the  death  of  Eleisthenes,  the  Sikyonians  came  to.  an 
amicable  adjustment  of  the  feud,  and  placed  the  tribe-names  on  a 
footing  satisfactory  to  all  parties.  The  old  Dorian  denominations 
(Hylleis,  Pamphyli,  and  Dymanes)  were  re-establiahed,  while  the 
name  of  the  fourth  tribe,  or  non-Dorians,  was  changed  from  Ardieltti 
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to  -<Egialeis — ^gialeus  son  of  Adrastus  being  constituted  theii 
eponymus.  Tliis  clioice,  of  the  son  of  Adrastus  for  an  eponymus, 
seems  to  show  that  the  worship  of  Adrastus  himself  was  then  revived 
in  Sikyon,  since  it  existed  in  the  time  of  Herodotus. 

Of  the  war  which  Kleisthenes  helped  to  conduct  against  Kirrha, 
for  the  protection  of  the  Delphian  temple,  I  shall  speak  in  another 
jJlace.  His  death  and  the  cessation  of  his  dynasty  seem  to  have 
occurred  about  560  B.C.,  as  far  as  the  chronology  can  be  made  out. 
That  he  was  put  down  by  the  Spartans  (as  K.  F.  Hermann,  O.  Mai- 
ler, and  Dr.  Thirlwall  suppose)  can  be  hardly  admitted  consistently 
with  the  narrative  of  Herodotus,  who  mentions  the  continuance  of 
the  insultinff  names  imposed  by  him  upon  the  Dorian  tribes  for  many 
years  after  his  death.  Now,  had  the  Spartans  forcibly  interfered  for 
tlie  suppression  of  his  dynasty,  we  may  reasonably  presume  that, 
even  if  they  did  not  restore  the  decided  preponderance  of  the  Dorians 
in^  Sikyon,  they  would  at  least  have  rescued  the  Dorian  tribes  from 
this  obvious  ignominy.  But  it  seems  doubtful  whether  Kleisthenes 
had  any  son:  and  the  extraordinary  importance  attached  to  the  mar- 
riage of  his  daughter  Agariste,  whom  he  bestov/ed  upon  the  Athenian 
Megakles  of  the  great  family  Alkmaeonidae,  seems  rather  to  envince 
lilat  she  was  an  heiress — not  to  his  power,  but  to  his  wealth.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  fact  of  that  marriage,  from  which  was  bom 
the  Athenian  leader  Kleisthenes,  afterward  the  author  of  the  great 
deinocratical  revolution  at  Athens  after  the  expulsion  of  the  Peisis- 
tratidsB ;  but  the  lively  and  amusing  details  with  which  Herodotus  has 
surrounded  it  bear  much  more  the  stamp  of  romance  than  of  reality. 
Dressed  up  apparently  by  some  ingenious  Athenian  as  a  compliment  to 
the  Alkmaeonid  lineage  of  his  city,  which  comprised  both  Kleisthenes 
and  Perikles,  the  narrative  commemorates  a  marriage-rivalry  between 
that  lineage  and  another  noble  Athenian  house,  and  at  the  same  time 
gives  a  mythical  explanation  of  a  phrase  seemingly  proverbial  at 
Athens — "fflppokleides  don*t  eare,^' 

Plutarch  numbers  JSschines  of  Sikyon  among  the  despots  put  down 
by  Sparta:  at  what  period  this  took  place,  or  how  it  is  to  be  connected 
with  the  history  of  Kleisthenes  as  given  in  Herodotus,  we  are  unable 
to  say. 

Contemporaneous  with  the  Orthagoridro  at  Sikyon — ^but  beginning 
a  little  later  and  closing  somewhat  earlier — we  find  the  despots  Kyp- 
selus  and  Periander  at  Corinth.  The  former  appears  as  tbe  subverter 
of  the  oligarchy  called  the  Bacchiadae.  Of  the  manner  in  which  he 
accomplished  his  object  we  find  no  information :  and  this  historical 
blank  is  inadequately  filled  up  by  various  religious  prognostics  and 
oracles,  foreshadowing  the  rise,  the  harsh  rule,  and  the  dethronement 
after  two  generations,  of  these  powerful  despots. 

According  to  an  idea  deeply  seated  in  the  Greek  mind,  the  destruc- 
tion of  a  great  prince  or  of  a  great  power  is  usually  signified  by  the 
l^ods  beforehand,  though  either  through  hardness  of  heart  or  inad- 
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vertence  no  heed  is  taken  of  the  warning.  In  reference  to  Kypselns 
and  the  Bacchiadse,  we  are  infoimed  tl5t  Melas,  the  ancestor  ot  the 
former,  was  one  of  the  original  settlers  at  Corinth  who  accompaniea ' 
the  first  Dorian  chief  Aletes,  and  that  Aletes  was  in  vain  warned  by 
an  oracle  not  to  admit  him.  A^in,  too,  immediately  before  KypseXu^ 
was  born,  the  Bacchiadae  received  notice  that  his  mother  was  about 
to  give  birth  to  one  who  would  prove  their  ruin :  the  dangerous  infant 
escaped  destruction  only  by  a  hair's  breadtlj,  being  preserved  fronii 
the  intent  of  his  destroyers  by  lucky  concealment  in  a  chest.  Labda,  , 
the  mother  of  Kypselus,  was  daughter  of  Amphion,  who  belonged  to 
the  gens  or  sept  of  the  Bacchiadae;  but  she  was  Jame,  and  none  of 
the  gens  would  consent  to  marry  her  with  that  deformity.  Eetion, 
son  of  Echekrates,  who  became  her  husband,  belonged  to  a  different, 
yet  hardly  less  distinguished,  heroic  genealogy.  He  was  of  tl^ 
Lapithae,  descended  from  Kseneus,  and  dwelling  in  the  Corinthian 
deme  called  Petra.  We  see  thus  that  Kypselus  was  not  only  a  highr. 
bom  man  in  the  city,  but  a  Bacchiad  by  half -birth :  both  of  these 
circumstances  were  likely  to  make  exclusion  from  the  government 
intolerable  to  him.  He  rendered  himself  highly  popular  with  thiq 
people,  and  by  their  aid  overthrew  and  expelled  the  Bacchiadae,  con- 
tinuing as  despot  at  Corinth  for  thirty  years  until  his  death  (b.-c.  655- 
625).  According  to  Aristotle,  he  maintained  throughout  life  the  same 
conciliatory  behavior  by  which  his  power  had  first  been  acquired; 
and  his  popularity  was  so  effectually  sustained  that  he  had  never  any 
occasion  for  a  body-guard.  But  the  Corinthian  oligarchy  of  the 
century  of  Herodotus  (whose  tale  that  historian  has  embodied  in  the' 
oration  of  the  Corinthian  envoy  Sosikles  to  the  Spartans)  gave  a  very 
different  description,  and  depicted  Kypselus  as  a  cruel  ruler,  who , 
banished,  robbed,  and  murdered  by  wholesale. 

His  son  and  successor  Periander,  though  energetic  as  a  warrior, 
distinguished  as  an  encourager  of  poetry  and  music,  and  even  num- 
bered by  some  among  the  seven  wi§e  men  of  Greece,  is  nevertheless 
unifonnly  represented  as  oppressive  and  inhmnan  in  his  treatment 
of  subjects.  The  revolting  stories  which  are  told  respecting  his  pri- 
vate life,  and  his  relations  with  his  mother  and  his  wife,  may  for  the  r 
most  part  be  regarded  as  calumnies  suggested  by  odious  associations 
with  his  memory.  But  there  seems  gooa  reason  for  imputing  to  him 
tyranny  of  the  worst  character.  The  sanguinarj-^  maxims  of  pre- 
caution, so  often  acted  upon  by  Grecian  despots,  were  traced  back 
in  ordinary  belief  to  Periander  and  his  contemporary  Thrasybulus 
despot  of  Miletus.  He  maintained  a  powerful  body-guard,  shed 
much  blood,  and  was  exorbitant  in  his  exactions,  a  part  of  which 
was  employed  in  votive  offerings  at  Olympia.  Such  munificence  to 
the  gods  was  considered  by  Aristotle  and  others  as  part  of  a  deliber- 
ate system,  with  the  view  of  keeping  his  subjects  both  hard  at  work 
and  poor.  On  one  occasion  we  are  tcld  that  he  invited  the  womien. 
of  Corinth  to  assemble  for  the  celebration  of  a  religious  festiTsJ,  i^' 
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th^h  stripped  them  of  their  rich  attire  and  ornaments.  By  some 
Inter  wrilei-8  he  is  painted  as  tlie  stern  foe  of  everything  like  luxury 
and  dissolute  habits — enforcing  industry,  compelling  every  man  to 
render  account  of  his  means  of  livelihood,  and  causing  the  pro- 
curesses of  Corinth  to  be  thrown  into  the  sea.  Though  the  general 
features  of  his  character,  his  cruel  tyranny  no  less  than  his  vigor  and 

(ability,  may  be  sufficiently  relied  on,  yet  the  particular  incidents 
connected  with  his  name  are  all  extremely  dubious.  The  most  credi- 
ble of  all  seems  to  be  the  tale  of  his  inexpiable  quarrel  with  his  son  and 
his  brutal  treatment  of  many  noble  Korkyr«au  youths,  as  related  in 
Herodotus.  Periander  is  said  to  have  put  to  death  his  wife  Melissa, 
daughter  of  Prokles  despot  of  Epidaurus.  His  son  Lykopbron, 
informed  of  this  deed,  contracted  an  incurable  antipathy  against 
him.  Periander,  after  vainly  trying  both  by  rigor  and  by  concili- 
ation, to  conquer  this  feeling  on  the  part  of  his  son,  sent  him  to 
reside  at  Korkyra,  then  dependent  upon  his  rule;  but  when  he  found 
himself  growing  old  and  disabled,  he  recalled  him  to  Corinth,  in 
ordt»r  to  insure  the  continuance  of  the  dynsisty.  Lykophron  stiU 
obstinately  declined  all  personal  communication  with  his  father,  upon 
>vliich  the  latter  desired  him  to  come  to  Corinth,  and  engaged  hiiiu 
self  to  go  over  to  Korkyra.  So  terrified  were  the  Korkyraeans  at  the 
idea  of  a  visit  from  this  formidable  old  man,  that  tliey  put  Lyko- 
phron to  death — a  deed  .which  Periander  avenged  by  seizing  800 
youths  of  their  noblest  families,  and  sending  them  over  to  the  tydian 
king  Alyattes  at  Sardis,  in  order  that  they*might  be  castrated  and 
made  to  serve  as  eunuchs.  Tlie  Corinthian  vessels  in  which  the 
youths  were  dispatched  fortunately  touched  at  Samos  in  the  way; 
-where  the  Samians  and  Knidians,  shocked  at  a  proceeding  which 
outraged  all  Hellenic  sentiment,  contrived  to  rescue  the  youths  from 
the  miserable  fate  intended  for  them,  and  after  the  death  of  Peri- 
ander sent  them  back  to  their  native  island. 

While  we  turn  with  displeasure  from  the  political  life  of  this  man, 
we  are  at  the  same  time  made  acquainted  with  the  great  extent  of 
his  power— greater  than  that  which  was  ever  possessed  by  Corinth 
after  the  extinction  of  his  dynasty.  Korkyra,  Ambrakia,  Leukas, 
and  Anaktorium,  all  Corinthian  colonies,  but  in  the  next  century 
independent  states,  appear  in  his  time  dependencies  of  Corinth. 
Ambrakia  is  said  to  have  been  under  the  rule  of  another  despot 
named  Periander,  probably  also  a  K3rpselid  by  birth.  It  seems, 
indeed,  that  the  towns  of  Anaktorium,  Leukas,  and  Apollonia  in  the 
Ionian  gulf,  were  either  founded  by  the  Kypselids,  or  received  i-eiur 
forcements  of  Corinthian  colonists,  during  their  dynasty,  though 
Korkyra  was  established  considerably  earlier. 

The  reign  of  Periander  lasted  for  forty  years  (b  c.  625-585):  Psam- 
metichus  son  of  Gordius,  who  flucceedied  him,  reigned  three  years, 
and  the  KVpselid  dynasty  is  tliensaid  to  hav«  closed  after  having 
continued  for  «ev4e&ty*th»iie  y^ars.    In  respect  of  power»  magnificent 
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display,  and  widespread  connections  both  in  Asi»  and  in  Italy,  tl»ey 
evidently  stood  liigli  among  the  Greeks  of  their  time.  Their  offer- 
ings consecrated  at  Olympia  excited  great  admiration,  especially  ^he 
gilt  colossjil  statue  of  Zeus  and  the  large  chest  of  cedar-wood  dedi- 
cated in  the  temple  of  Here,  OTerlaid  with  various  figures  iq  >gold 
and  ivory.  The  figures  were  borrowed  from  mythical  and  legeBiSary 
story,  while  the  chest  w^s  a  commemoration  both  of  the  name  of 
Kypselus  and  of  the  tale  of  his  marvelous  preservation  in  infaocy. 
If  Plutarch  is  correct,  this  powerful  dynasty  is  to  be  numbesrec 
among  the  despots  put  down  by  Sparta.  Yet  such  intervenlion  of 
tlie  Spartans,  grnnting  it  to  have  been  matter  of  fact,  can  hardly  have 
been  known  to  Herodotus. 

Coincident  in  point  of  time  with  the  commencement  of  Periander^s 
reign  at  Corinth,  we  find  Theagenes  despot  at  Megara,  who  is  ^Iso 
said  to  have  acquired  bis  power  by  demagogic  arts,  as  weU  a9  by 
violent  aggressions  against  the  ricli  proprietors,  whose  cattle: he 
destroyed  in  their  pastures  by  the  side  of  the  river.  We  are  not  told 
by  what  previous  conduct  on  the  part  of  the  rich  this  haired  of  the 
people  had  been  earned :  but  Theagenes  carried  the  popular  feeling 
completely  along  witli  him,  obtained  by  public  vote  a  body  of  guards 
ostensibly  for  his  personal  safety,  and  employed  them  to  overtlirow 
the  oligarchy.  Yet  he  did  not  maintain  his  power  even  for  his  own 
life.  A  second  revolution  dethroned  and  expelled  him,  on  which 
occasion,  after  a  short  interval  of  temperate  government,  the  people 
are  said  to  liave  renewed  in  a  still  more  marked  way  their  antipatiiies 
against  the  rich;  banishing  some  of  them  with  confiscation  of  prop- 
erty, intruding  into  the  houses  of  others  with  demands  for  fofeed 
hospitality,  and  even  passing  a  formal  Palintokia — or  decree  to 
require  from  the  rich  who  had  lent  money  on  intertfst,  the  refuading 
of  all  past  interest  paid  to  them  by  their  debtors.  To  appreciate  cor- 
rectly such  a  demand,  we  must  recollect  that  the  practice  of  taking 
interest  for  money  lent  was  regarded  by  a  large  pi-opoition  of  early 
ancient  society  with  feelings  of  unqualified  reprobation.  And  it  \>'ill 
be  seen,  when  we  come  to  the  legislation  of  Solon,  how  much  such 
violent  reactionary  feeling  against  the  creditor  was  provoked  by  Jhe 
antecedent  working  of  the  harsh  law  determining  his  rights. 

We  hear  in  general  terms  of  more  than  one  revolution  in  the  gov- 
ernment of  Megara — a  disorderly  democracy  subverted  by  returning 
oligarchical  exiles,  and  these  again  unable  long  to  maintain  them- 
selves; but  we  are  alike  uninformed  as  to  dates  and  details.  And  in 
respect  to  one  of  these  struggles  we  are  admitted  to  the  outpounngs 
of  a  contemporary  and  a  sufferer — the  Megarian  poet  Theogois. 
Unfortunately  his  *elegiac  verses  as  we  possess  them  are  in  a  state  so 
broken,  incoherent,  and  interpolated,  that  we  make  out  no  dis^ct 
conception  of  the  events  which  call  them  forth.  Still  less  can.vve 
discover  in  the  verses  of  Theognis  that  stiength  and. peculiarity  of 
pure  Dorian  feelings  which,  sizice  the  publication  q|  O.  Mailer's  His- 
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toryof  the  Dorians,  it  has  been  the  fashion  to  look  for  so  extensively. 
•.'"•But  we  sefe  that  tlie  poet  was  connected  with  an  oligarchy  of  birtii, 
"  lidd  not  of  wealtli,  which  had  recently  been  subverted  by  the  break- 
%g  in  of  the  rustic  population  previously  subject  and  degraded — that 
tiiese  subjects  were  content  to  submit  to  a  single-lieaded  despot,  in 
Wder  to  escape  from  their  former  rulers — and  that  Theoguis  had 
'  Jblmself  been  betrayed  by  his  own  friends  and  companions,  stripped 
fbf  his  property  and  exiled,  through  the  wrongdoing  "of  enemies 
whose  blood  he  hopes  one  day  to  be  permitted  to  drink."  The  con- 
dition of  the  subject  cultivators  previous  to  this  revolution  he  depicts 
in  sad  colors:  they. "dwelt  without  tlie  city,  clad  in  goatskins,  and 
ignorant  of  judicial  sanctions  or  laws:"  after  it,  they  had  become 
citizens,  and  their  importance  had  been  immensely  enhanced.  Thus 
(flccording  to  his  impression)  the  vile  breed  has  trodden  down  the 
iftoble — ^the  bad  have  become  masters,  and  the  good  are  no  longer  of 
any  account.  The  bitterness  and  humiliation  which  attend  upon 
poverty,  and  the  undue  ascendency  which  wealth  confers  even  upon 
ibe  most  worthless  of  mankind,  are  among  the  prominent  subjects  of 
his  complaint.  His  keen  personal  feeling  on  this  point  would  be 
alone  sufficient  to  show  that  the  recent  revolution  had  no  way  over- 
thrown the  influence  of  property;  in  contradiction  to  the  opinion  of 
Welcker.  who  infers  without  ground,  from  a  passage  of  uncertain 
nfteaning,  that  the  land  of  the  state  had  been  formally  redivided. 
Tlie  Megarian  revolution,  so  far  as  we  apprehend  it  from  Theognis, 
appears  to  have  improved  materially  the  condition  of  the  cultivators 
around  the  town,  and  to  have  strengthened  a  certain  class  whom  ho 
considers  **the  bad  rich" — while  it  extinguished  the  privileges  of 
that  governing  order,  to  which  he  himself  belonged,  denomii^ted  in 
his  language  "the  good  and  the  virtuous,"  with  ruinous  effect  upon 
his  own  individual  fortunes.  How  far  this  governing  order  was 
cxdusively  Dorian,  we  have  no  means  of  determining.  The  political 
dmnge  by  which  Theognis  suffered,  and  the  new  despot  whom  he 
indicates  as  either  actually  installed  or  nearlv  impending,  must  have 
Comfe  considerably  after  the  despotism  of  Theagenes;  for  the  life  of 
the  poet  seems  to  fall  between  670-490  B.C.,  while  Theagenes  must 
have  ruled  about  630-600  B.C.  From  the  unfavorable  picture,  there- 
fore, which  the  poet  gives  as  his  own  early  experience,  of  the  con- 
dition of  the  rural  cultivators,  it  is  evident  that  the  despot  Theagenes 
had  neither  conferred  upon  them  any  permanent  benefit,  nor  given 
th^m  access  to  the  judicial  protection  of  the  city. 

It  is  thus  that  the  despots  of  Coiinth,  Sikyon,  and  Megara  serve 
as  samples  of  those  revolutionary  influences  which,  toward  the 
beginning  of  the  sixth  century  B.C.,  seem  ^o  have  shaken  or  over- 
tun^d  the  oligarchical  governments  in  very  many  cities  throughout 
the  Grecian  world.  There  existed  a  certam  sympathy  and  alliance 
between  the  despots  of  Corinth  and  Sikyon :  how  far  such  feeling 
Wan  further  extended  to  Megara  we  do  not  know.    The  latter  city 
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seems  evidently  to  have  been  more  populous  and  powerful  during 
tiie  seventh  and  sixth  centuries  b.c.  than  we  shall  iifterward  fiha 
her  throughout  the  two  briiliimt  centuries  of  Grecian  history.  Hep 
colonies,  found  as  far  distant  as  Bithynia  and  the  Thracian  Bosphorus 
on  one  side,  and  as  Sicily  on  the  otiicr,  argue  an  extent  of  trade  as 
well  as  naval  force  once  not  inferior  to  Athens;  so  that  we  sImiD  be 
the  less  suprised  when  we  approach  the  life  of  Solon,  to  find  her  in 
possession  of  the  island  of  Salamis,  and  long  maintaining  it;  at  one 
time  with  every  promise  of  triumph,  against  the  entire  force  of  the 
Athenians.  ] 


CHAPTER  X. 

lOKIC  POBTION  OF  HBLULS— ATHBKS  BEFOBB  SOLON. 

HAYma  traced  in  the  preceding  chapters  the  scanty  stream  of 
Peloponneslan  history,  from  the  first  commencement  of  an  authentic 
chronology  in  776  B.C.,  to  the  maximum  of  Spartan  territorial 
acquisition,  and  the  general  acknowledgment  of  Spartan  primacy, 
prior  to  547  B.C.,  I  proceed  to  state  as  much  as  can  be  made  oat 
respecting  the  Ionic  pf)rtion  of  Hellas  during  the  same  period.  This 
portion  comprehends  Athens  and  Euboea — the  Cyclades  islands^-^nd 
the  Ionic  cities  on  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  with  their  different 
colonies. 

In  the  case  of  Peloponnesus,  we  have  been  enabled  to  discern 
something  like  an  order  of  real  facts  in  the  period  alluded  to — Sparta 
makes  great  strides,  while  Argos  falls.  In  the  case  of  Athens,  unfor- 
tunately, our  materials  are  less  instructive.  The  number  of  historic 
cal  facts,  anterior  to  the  Solonian  legislation,  is  very  few  indeed:  the  : 
interval  between  776  B.C.  and  624  b,c.,  the  epoch  of  Drake's  legiala* 
tion  a  short  time  prior  to  Eylon's  attempted  usurpation,  gives  us 
merely  a  list  of  arcnons,  denuded  of  all  incident. 

In  compliment  to  the  heroism  of  Eodrus,  who  had  sacrificed  Im. 
life  for  the  safety  of  his  country,  we  are  told  that  no  person  after  him 
was  permitted  to  bear  the  title  of  king.  His  son  Medon,  and  twelve 
successors — Akastus,  Archippus,  Thersippus,  PUorbas,  Megaklet,j^ 
DJognetus,  Pherekles,  Ariphron,  Thespieus,  Agamestor,  iBschylus,** 
and  Alkmeeon— were  all  archons  for  life.  In  the  second  year  of 
Alkmseon  (753  b.c.),  the  dignity  of  archon  was  restricted  to  a  dura- 
tion of  ten  years;  and  seven  of  these  decennial  archons  are  numbered 
— Charops,  ^simides,  Kleidikus,  Hippomenes.  Leokrates,  Apean- 
drus,  Eryxias.  With  Kreon,  who  succeeded  Eiyxias,  the  archonship: 
was  not  only  made  annual,  but  put  into  commission  and  distributed 
among  nine  persons.  These  nine  archons  annually  changed  continue 
throughout  all  the  historical  period,  interrupted  only  by  the  few^ 
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intervals  of  political  disturbance  and  foreign  compression.  Down  to 
Kleidikus  and  Hippomenes  (714  B.C.),  tlie  dignity  of  arclion  had  con- 
tinued to  belong  exclusively  to  tlie  Medontidse  or  descendants  of 
Medon  and  Kodrus;  at  tliat  period  it  was  tlirown  open  to  all  the 
Eupatrids,  or  order  of  nobility  in  the  state. 

Such  is  the  series  of  names  by  which  we  step  down  from  tlie  level 
of  legend  to  tliat  of  history.  All  our  historical  knowledge  of  Athens 
is  confined  to  the  annual  archons;  which  series  of  eponymous 
archons,  from  Kreon  downwards,  is  perfectly  trustworthy.  Above 
683  B.C.,  the  Attic  antiquaries  have  provided  us  with  a  string  of 
names,  which  we  must  take  as  we  find  them,  without  being  able  either 
to  warrant  the  whole  or  to  separate  the  false  from  the  true.  There 
is  no  reason  to  doubt  the  general  fact  that  Athens,  like  so  many  other 
communities  of  Greece,  was  in  its  primitive  times  governed  by  an 
hereditary  line  of  kings,  and  that  it  passed  from  that  form  of  govern- 
ment into  a  commonwealth,  first  oligarchical,  afterward  demo- 
ct^tical 

We  are  in  no  condition  to  determine  the  civil  classification  and 
political  constitution  of  Attica,  even  at  the  period  of  the  archonship 
of  Kreon,  683b.c  ,  when  authentic  Athenian  chronology  first  com- 
menced—much less  can  we  pretend  to  any  knowledge  of  the  anterior 
cetituries.  Great  political  changes  were  introduced  first  by  Solon 
(alH)ut  594  B.C.),  next  by  Eleisthenes  (509  B.C.),  afterward  by  Ariste- 
idea*  Perikles,  and  Epliialtes,  between  the  Persian  and  Peloponnesian 
wars;  so  that  the  old  ante-Solonian — nay  even  the  real  Solonian— 
p<Dlity  was  thus  put  more  and  more  out  of  date  and  out  of  knowledge. 
Bat  all  the  information  which  we  possess  respecting  that  old  polity 
is  derived  from  authors  who  lived  after  all  or  most  of  these  great 
changes— ^and  who,  finding  no  records,  nor  anything  better  than  cur- 
rent ieg^ads,  explained  the  foretime  as  well  as  they  could  by  guessed 
more  or  less  ingenious,  generally  attached  to  the  dominant  legendary 
nsmes.  They  were  sometimes  able  to  found  their  conclusions  upon 
religious  usages,  periodical  ceremonies,  or  common  sacrifices,  still 
si^isting  in  their  own  time.  These  were  doubtless  the  best  evi- 
dences to  be  found  respecting  Athenian  antiquity,  since  such  prac* 
tiees  often  continued  unaltered  throughout  all  the  political  changes. 
It  is  in  this  way  alone  that  we  arrive  at  some  partial  knowledge  of 
thie  ante-Solonian  condition  of  Attica,  thou|^  as  a  whole  it  still 
r^nains  dark  and  unintelligible,  even  after  the  many  illustrations  of 
modern  commentators. 

Philocborus,  writing  in  the  third  century  before  *the  Christian  era, 
stated,  that  Kekrops  had  originally  distributed  Attica  into  twelve 
districts — Eekropia,  Tetrapolis  Epakria,  Dekeleia,  Eleusis,  Aphidnse, 
Thorikus,  Brauron,  Kytherus.  Bphettus;  Eephisla,  Phalerus — ^and 
tl»t  these  twelve  were  consolidated  into  one  political  society  by 
Tli^setM.  This  partition  does  not  comprise  the  Megarid,  which, 
according  to  other  statements,  is  represented  as  united  with  Atticft, 
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and  as  having  formed  part  of  the  distribution  made  by  king  Pandioq 
among  his  four  sons.  Nisus,  iEgeus,  Pallas  and  Lykus — a  story  as 
old  as  Sopbokles  at ^  least.  In  other  accounts,  again,  a  quadruple 
division  is  applied  to  the  tribes,  which  are  stated  to  have  been  lour 
in  number,  beginning  from  Kekrops — called  in  his  time  Kekropis, 
Autochthon,  Aktaja,  and  Paralia.  Under  King  Kranaus,  these 
tribes  (we  are  told)  received  the  names  of  Kranais,  Atthis,  Meso- 
gcea,  and  Diakria — under  Erichthonius,  those  of  Dias,  Athenais, 
Poseidonias,  Hephoestias:  at  last,  shortly  after  Erechtheus,  they  were 
denominated  after  the  four  sons  of  Ion  (son  of  Kreusa  daughter  of 
Erecbtheus,  h^  Apollo),  Geleontes,  Hopletes,  -^gikoreis,  Argadeis. 
The  four  Attic  or  Ionic  tribes,  under  these  last-mentioned  names, 
continued  to  form  the  classification  of  the  citizens  until  the  revolu- 
tion of  Kleisthenes  in  509  B.C.,  by  which  the  ten  tribes  were  in tro- . 
duced,  as  we  find  them  down  to  the  period  of  Macedonian  ascendency. 
It  is  aflirmed,  and  with  some  etymological  plausibility,  that  the 
denominations  of  these  four  tribes  must  originally  have  had  reference 
to  the  occupations  of  those  who  bore  them — ^the  Hopletes  being  the 
tpamor-dass,  the  uEgikoreis  goatherds,  the  Argadeis  artisans^  and  the 
Geleontes  (Teleontes,  or  Gedeontes)  etUttvato7'8.  Hence  some  authors 
have  ascribed  to  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  Attica  an  actual  primitive 
distribution  into  hereditary  professions  or  castes,  similar  to  that 
which  prevailed  in  India  and  Egypt.  If  we  should  even  grant  that 
-  such  a  division  into  castes  might  originally  have  prevailed,  it  must 
have  grown  obsolete  long  before  the  time  of  Solon:  but  there  seem 
no  siSacient  grounds  for  believing  that  it  ever  did  prevail.  The 
names  of  the  tril)es  may  have  been  originally  borrowed  from  certain 
professions,  but  it  does  not  necessarily  follow  that  the  reality  corre- 
sponded to  this  derivation,  or  that  every  individual  who  belonged  to 
any  tribe  was  a  member  of  the  profession  from  whence  the  name  had 
originally  been  derived.  From  the  etymology  of  the  names,  be  it 
ever  so  clear,  we  cannot  safely  assume  th^  historical  reality  of  a 
classification  according  to  professions.  And  this  objection  (wliich 
would  be  weighty  even  if  the  etymology  had  been  clear)  becomes 
irresistible  when  we  add  that  even  the  etymolo^  is  not  beyond  dis- 
pute; that  the  names  themselves  are  written  with  a  diversity  which 
cannot  be  reconciled;  and  that  the  four  professions  named  by  Strabo 
omit  the  goatherds  and  include  the  priests;  while  those  specified  by 
Plutarch  leave*  out  the(latter  and  include  the  former. 

All  that  seems  certain  is.  that  these  were  the  four  ancient  Ionic 
tribes  (analogous  to  the  Hylleis,  Pamphyli,  and  Dymanes  among  the 
Dorians)  which  prevailed  not  only  at  Athens,  but  among  several  of 
the  Ionic  cities  derived  from  Athens.  The  Geleontes  are  mentioned 
in  inscriptioijs  now  remaining  belonging  to  Teos  in  Ionia,  and  all 
the  four  are  named  in  those  of  Kyzikus  in  the  Propontis.  which  wae 
a  foundation  from  the  Ionic  Miletus.  The  four  tnbes,  and  the  four 
ilaittes  (ailowing  for  some  variations  of  readinjj;),  are  therefore  bis- 
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torically  yeriified.  But  neither  the  time  of  their  introduction,  nor 
tU6ir  primitive  import,  are  ascertainable  matters;  nor  can  any  faith 
be  put  in  tlie  various  constructious  of  the  legends  of  Ion,  Erechtheus, 
and  Kekrops,  by  modern  commentators. 

Tliesc  four  tribes  may  be  looked  at  either  as  religious  and  social 
aggregates,  in  which  capacity  each  of  them  comprised  three  Phra- 
tfies  and  ninety  Gentes;  or  as  political  aggregates,  in  which  point 
of  view  each  included  three  Trittyes  and  twelve  Naukraries.  Each 
Phratry  contained  thirty  Gentes:  each  Trittys  comprised  four  Nau- 
kraries: the  total  numbers  were  thus  360  Gentes  and  48  Naukraries. 
Moreover  each  gens  is  said  to  liave  contained  tliirty  heads  of  families, 
of  whom  therefore  there  would  be  a  total  of  10,800. 

Comparing  these  two  distributions  one  with  the  other,  we  may 
remark,  that  they  are  distinct  iu  their  nature  and  proceed  in  opposite 
directions.  The  Trittys  and  tlie  Naukrary  are  essentially  fractional 
subdivisions  of  the  tribe,  and  resting  upon  the  tribe  as  their  higher 
.unity:  the  Naukrary  is  a  local  circumscription,  composed  of  the 
Naukrars  or  principal  householders  (so  the  etymology  seems  to  indi- 
cate), who  levy  in  each  respective  district  the  quota  of  public 
contributions  which  belongs  to  it,  and  superintend  the  disbui'sement, 
— provide  the  military  force  incumbent  upon  the  district,  being  for 
each  naukrary  two  liorsemen  and  one  ship, — and  furnish  the  cliief 
district-officers,  the  Prytanes  of  the  Naukrari.  A  certain  number  of 
foot-soldiers,  varying  according  to  the  demand,  must  probably  be 
understood  as  accompanying  these  horsemen ;  but  the  quota  is  not 
specilied,  as  it  was,  perliaps,  thought  unnecessary  to  limit  precisely 
the  obligations  of  any  except  the  wealthier  men  who  served  on 
horseback, — at  a  period  when  oligarchical  ascendency  was  para- 
mount, and  when  the  bulk  of  the  people  was  in  a  state  of  compara- 
tive subjection.  The  48  naukraries  are  thus  a  systematic  subdivision 
of  the  four  tribes,  embracing  altogether  the  whole  territory,  popula- 
tion, contributions,  and  military  force  of  Attica, — a  subdivision 
framed  exclusively  for  purposes  connected  with  the  entire  state. 
.  But  the  Phmtries  and  Gentes  are  a  distribution  completely  different 
from  this.  They  seem  aggregations  of  small  primitive  unities  into 
larger;  th^y  are  independent  of,  and  do  not  presuppose,  the  tribe;, 
they  arise  separately  and  spontaneously,  without  preconcerted  uni- 
formity, and  Without  reference  to  a  common  political  purpose;  the 
legislator  finds  them  pre-existinff,  and  adapts  or  modifies  them  to 
answer  some  national  scheme.  We  must  distinguish  the  general  fact 
of  the  classification,  and  the  successive  subordination  in  the  scal^,  of 
the  families  to  the  gens,  of  the  gentes  to  the  phratry,  and  of  the  phra- 
tries  to  the  tribe — from  the  precise  numerical  symmetry  with  which 
this  subordination  is  invested,  as  we  read  it — thirty  families  to  a  gens, 
thirty  gentes  to  a  phratry,  three  phratries  to  each  tribe.  If  sucii  nice 
equality  of  numbers  could  ever  have  been  procured,  by  legislative 
constraint  operating  upon  pre-existent  natursu  elememtis,  tix^  pvopoF- 
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tions  could  not  have  been  x)ei*aanently  maintained.  Biit  we  may 
reasonably  doubt  whether  it  ever  did  so  exist:  it  appears  more  like 
ttie  fancy  of  an  antiquar^r  who  pleased  himself  by  supposing  an  orig« 
inal  systematic  creation  in  times  anterior  to  records,  by  multiplying 
together  the  number  of  days  in  the  month  and  of  months  in  the  year. 
That  every  pliratry  contained  an  equal  number  of  gentes,  and  CTery 
gens  an  equal  number  of  families,  is  a  supposition  hardly  admissible 
without  better  evidence  than  we  possess.  But  apart  from  this  ques- 
tionable precision  of  numerical  scale,  the  Phratries  and  Qentes  them- 
selves were  real,  ancient,  and  durable  associations  among  the  Athen- 
ian people,  highly  important  to  be  understood.  The  basis'  of  the 
whole  was  the  house,  hearth,  or  family — a  number  of  which,  greater 
or  less,  c&mposed  the  Gens  or  Genos.  This  gens  was  therefore  a 
clan,  sept,  or  enlarged,  and  partly  factitious,  brotherhood,  bound 
together  by — 1.  Common  religious  ceremonies,  and  exclusivfe  privi- 
lege of  priesthood,  in  honor  of  the  same  god,  supposed  to  be  the  prim- 
itive ancestor  and  characterized  by  a  special  surname.  2.  By  a 
common  burial-place.    3.  By  mutual  rights  of  successions  to  property. 

4.  By  reciprocal  obligations  of  help,  defense,  and  redress  of  injuries* 

5.  By  mutual  right  and  obligation  to  intermarry  in  certain  determi- 
nate cases,  especially  where  there  was  an  orphan  daughter  or  heirej-a. 

6.  By  possession,  in  some  cases  at  least,  of  ccmmon  property,  an 
archon  and  a  treasurer  of  their  own. 

Such  were  the  rights  and  obligations  characterizing  the  gentile 
union.  The  phratric  union,  binding  together  seveml  gentes,  was  lc6s 
intimate,  but  still  included  some  mutual  rights  and  obligations  of  an 
analogous  character;  especially  a  communion  of  particular  sacred 
rights,  and  mutual  privileges  of  prosecution  in  the  event  of  a  phrator 
being  slain.  Each  phratiy  was  considered  as  belonging  to  one  of  the 
four  tribes,  and  all  the  phratries  of  the  same  tribe  enjoyed  a  certain 
periodical  communion  of  sacred  rites,  under  the  presidency  of  a 
magistrate  called  the  Phylo-Basileus  or  tribe  king,  selected  from  the 
Eupatrids;  Zeus  Geleon  was  in  this  manner  the  patron  god  of  the 
tribe  Geleontes.  Lastly,  all  the  four  tribes  were  linked  together  by 
the  common  worship  of  Apollo  Patrons  as  their  divine  father  and 
guardian ;  for  Apollo  was  the  father  of  Ion,  and  the  Eponyms  of  all 
the  four  tribes  were  reputed  sons  of  Ion. 

i  Thus  stood  the  primitive  religious  and  social  union  of  the  popnla* 
tion  of  Attica  in  its  gradually  ascending  scale — as  distinguished  from 
the  polit^l  union,  probably  of  later  introduction,  represented  at 
first  by  the  Trittyes  and  Naukraries,  and  in  after  times  by  the  ten 
Kleisthenean  tribes,  subdivided  into  Trittyes  and  Demes.  The  relig- 
ious  and  family  bond  of  aggregation  is  the  earUer  of  the  two:  but  the 
political  bond,  though  beginning  later,  will  be  found  to  acquire  con- 
stantly increasing  influence  throughout  the  greater  part  of  this  his- 
tory. In  the  former,  p^t^onal  relation  is  the  essential  and  predomi^ 
ttant  characteri|ti^^-4ooal  felatioa  bciia;g  subordinate:  in  the  kttM; 
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property  and  residence  become  the  chief  considemtlons,  and  the  j^er- 
sOnal  element  counta  only  as  measured  along  with  these  accompani- 
ment^.   All  these  phratnc  and  gentile  associations,  the  larger  as  avcU 
as  the  smaller,  were  founded  upon  the  same  principles  and  tendencies 
of  the  (Jrecian  mind — a  coiilescence  of  the  idea  of  worship  with  that 
of  anceitry,  or  of  communion  in  certain  special  religious  rites  with 
!Om,raujiion  of  blood,  real  or  supposed.     The  god  or  hero,  to  whom 
ho  assembled  members  offered  their  sacrifices,  was  conceived  as  the 
)rimitiTe  ancestor  to  whom  they  owed  their  origin;  often  through  a 
oog  list  of  intermediate  names,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Milesian  lleka- 
iseus,  80  often  before  adverted  to.     Each  family  had  its  own  sacred 
rites  and  funereal  commemoration  of  ancestors,  celebrated  by  the 
master  Df  the  house,  to  which  none  but  members  of  the  family  were 
admissible :  so  that  the  extinction  of  a  f ivniily,  carrying  with  it  the 
suspension  of  these  religious  rites,  was  held  by  the  Greeks  to  be  a 
misfortaue,  not  merely  from  the  loss  of  the  citizens  composing  it,  but 
also  because  the  family  gods  and  the  names  of  deceased  citizens  were 
thus  deprived  of  their  honors  and  might  visit  the  country  with  dis- 
plcivsur*.     The  larger  associations^  Cidlcd  Gens.  Phratry,  tribe,  wero 
formed  by  an  extension  of  the  same  principle — of  the  family  considered 
as  a  retgious  brotherhood,  worshiping  some  common  god  or  Jiero 
with  ai;  appropriate  surname,  and  recognizing  him  as  their  joint 
ancestor:  and  the  festivals  Theoenia  and  Apaturia  (the  first  Attic,  the 
seoond  common  to  all  the  Ionic  nice)  annually  brought  together  the 
membeB  of  these  phratries  and  gentes  for  worship,  festivity,  and 
mainteuance  of  special  sympathies;  thus  strengthening  the  larger 
ties  without  effacing  the  smaller. 

Such  tvere  the  manifestations  of  Grecian  socialty,  as  we  read  them 
in  the  etrly  constitution,  not  merely  of  Attica,  but  of  other  Grecian 
stSctes  besides.  To  Aristotle  and  Diksearchus  it  was  an  interesting 
inquiry  lo  trace  Imck  all  political  society  into  certain  assumed  ele- 
mentary atoms,  and  to  show  by  what  motives  and  means  the  original 
families,  each  having  its  separate  meaJ-bin  and  fireplace,  had  been 
fought,  together  into  larger  aggregates.  But  the  historian  must 
accept  a»  an  ultimate  fact  the  earliest  state  of  things  which  his  wit- 
nesses n^ke  known  to  him,  and  in  the  case  now  before  us,  the  gen- 
tile and  i)hratric  unions  are  matters  into  the  beginning  of  which  we 
cannot  p-etend  to  penetrate. 

Poll  u?  (probably  from  Aristotle's  lost  work  on  the  Constitutions  of 
Greece)  u forms  us  distinctly  that  the  members  of  the  same  gens  at 
Athens  Tere  not  commonly  related  by  blood, — and  even  without  any 
express  fesiimony  we  might  have  concluded  such  to  be  the  fact.  To 
what  exint  the  gens  at  the  unknown  epoch  of  its  first  formation  was 
based  up)n  actual  relationship,  we  have  no  means  of  determining, 
either  w|h  regard  to  the  Athenian  or  the  Roman  gentes,  which  were 
in  all  m^in  joints  analogous.  Gentilism  is  a  tie  by  itself;  distinct 
iroaii'4he|^aBMly  ties,  but  presupposing  their  existence  and  exlendii^ 
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them  by  an  artificial  analogy,  partly  founded  in  religious  belief  and 
partly  on  positive  compiact,  so  as  to  comprehend  strangers  in  blood. 
All  the  members  of  one  gens,  or  even  of  one  phratiy.  believed  them- 
selves to  be  sprung,  not  indeed  from  the  same  grandfather  or  great- 
grandfather, but  from  the  same  divine  or  heroic  ancestor.  All  the 
contemporary  members  of  the  phratry  of  Hekataeus  had  a  common 
god  for  their  ancestor  in  the  sixteenth  degree;  and  this  fundamental 
belief,  into  whiclvthe  Greek  mind  passed  with  so  much  facility,  was 
adopted  and  converted  by  positive  compact  into  the  Gentile  and 
phratric  principle  of  union.  It  is  because  such  a  transfusion,  not 
recognized  by  Christianity,  is  at  variance  with  modern  habits  of 
tliought,  and  because  we  do  not  readily  understand  how  such  a  legal 
and  religious  fiction  can  have  sunk  deep  into  the  Greek  feelings,  that 
the  pliratries  and  gentes  appear  to  us  mysterious.  Bui  they  are  in 
harmony  with  all  the  legendary  genealogies  which  liave  been  set 
forth  in  the  preceding  volume.  Doubtless  Niebuhr,  in  his  valuable 
discussion  of  the  ancient  Roman  Gentes»  is  right  in  supposing  that 
they  were  not  real  families,  procreated  from  any  common  jisforical 
ancestor.  Still,  it  is  not  the  less  true  (though  he  seems  to  suppose 
otherwise)  that  the  idea  of  the  gens  involved  Ihe  belief  m  a  common 
first  father,  divine  or  heroic — a  genealogy  which  we  may  properly 
call  fabulous,  but  which  was  consecrated  and  accredited  aiiong  the 
members  of  the  gens  itself,  and  served  as  one  important  bond  of 
union  between  them.  And  though  an  analytical  mind  like  Aristotle 
might  discern  the  difference  between  the  gens  and  the  family,  so  as 
to  distinguish  the  former  as  the  offspring  of  some  special  c^mpact-^- 
still  this  is  no  fair  test  of  the  feelings  usual  among  earl/  Greeks. 
Nor  is  it  certain  that  Aristotle  himself,  son  of  the  physician  NikcHna- 
chus,  who  belonged  to  the  gens  of  the  Asklepiads,  would  have  con- 
sented to  disallow  the  proereative  origin  of  all  ihese  religious  faniilies 
without  any  exception.  The  natural  families,  of  course  changed 
from  generation  to  generation,  some  extending  themselves  while 
others  diminished  or  died  out;  but  the  gens  received  no  alterations, 
except  through  the  procreation,  extinction,  or  sulxiivisior  of  these 
component  families.  Accordingly,  the  relations  of  the  fanilies  wifb 
the  gens  were  in  perpetual  course  of  fluctuaton,  and  thegeitile  ances- 
toral  genealogy,  adapted  as  it  doubtless  was  to  the  early  condition 
of  the  gens,  became  in  process  of  time  partially  obsolete  aid  unsuit- 
able. We  hear  of  this  genealogy  but  rarely  because  it  is  only  brought 
before  the  public  in  certain  cases  pre-eminent  and  veneriile.  But 
the  humbler  gentes  had  their  common  rites,  and  comncon  super- 
human ancestor  and  genealogy,  as  well  as  the  more  celeb^ted:  the 
schen^e  and  ideal  basis  was  ihQ  same  in  all. 

Analogies,  borrowed  from  very  different  people  and  pfrts  of  the 
world,  prove  how  readily  these  enlarged  and  factitious  fanily  unions 
assort  with  the  ideas  oi  an  early  stage  of  society.  TheHighlaiKl 
clan,  the  Irish  sept,  the  ancient  legally  constituted  famUi^  mJ^U»' 
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land  and  Dithmarsch,  the  Phis  or  Phara  among  the  Albanians,  are 
examples  of  a  similar  pmctice:  and  the  adoption  of  prisoners  by  the 
North  American  Indians,  as  well  as  the  universal  prevalence  and 
efficacy  of  the  ceremony  of  adoption  in  the  Grecian  und  Roman 
world,  exhibit,  to  us  a  solemn  formality  under  certain  circumstances, 
originating  an  union  and  affections  similar  to  those  of  kindred.  Of 
this  same  nature  were  the  Phratries  and  Geutes  at  Athens,  the  CurifiB 
and  Gentes  at  Rome.  But  they  were  peculiarly  modified  by  the 
religious  imagination  of  the  ancient  world,  which  always  traced  bai^k 
the  past  time  to  gods  and  heroes:  and  religion  thus  supplied  both 
the  common  genealogy  as  their  basis,  and  the  privileged  communion 
of  special  sacred  rites  as  means  of  commemoration  and  perpetuity. 
The  Gentes,  both  at  Athens  and  in  other  parts  of  Greece,  bore  a 
patronymic  name,  the  stamp  of  their  believed  common  paternity:  we 
find  the  Asklepiadse  in  many  parts  of  Greece — the  Aleuadse  in  Thes- 
saly — the  Midylidse,  Psalychidse,  Blepsiadse,  Euxeuidffi,  at  .^gina — 
the  Branchidae  at  Miletus — the  Nebridse  at  Kos — tlie  lamidsB  and 
KlytiadsB  at  Olympia — the  AkestoridsB  at  Argos — the  KinyradsB  in 
Cyprus — the  PenthilidsB  at  Mitylene — the  TalthybiadsB  at  Sparta, — 
not  less  than  the  Kodridse,  Eumolpidse,  Phytalidse,  Lykomedee, 
Butadse,  EaneidoB,  Hesychidoe,  BrytiadsB,  etc.,  in  Attica.  To  each 
of  these  corresponded  a  mythical  ancestor  more  or  less  known,  and 
passing  for  the  first  father  as  well  as  the  eponymous  hero  of  the  gens 
— Kodrus,  Eumolpus,  Butes,  Phytalus,  Hesychus,  etc. 

The  revolution  of  Kleisthenes  in  509  b.c.  abolished  the  old  tribes 
for  civil  purposes,  and  created  ten  new  tribes — leaving  the  phratries 
and  gentes  unaltered,  but  introducing  the  local  distribution  accord- 
ing to  demes  or  cantons,  as  the  foundation  of  his  new  political  tribes. 
A  certain  number  of  demes  belong  to  each  of  the  ten  Kleisthenean 
^  tribes  (the  demes  in  the  same  trib^  were  not  usually  contiguous,  so 
tidat  the  tribe  was  not  coincident  with  a  definite  circumscription),  and 
the  deme,  in  which  every  individual  was  then  registered,  continued 
to  be  that  in  which  his  descendants  were  also  registered.  But  the 
gentes  had  no  connection,  as  such,  with  these  new  tribes,  and  the 
members  of  the  same  sens  might  belong  to  different  demes.  It  de- 
serves to  be  remarked,  however,  that  to  a  certain  extent,  in  the  old 
arrangement  of  Attica,  the  division  into  gentes  coincided  with  the 
division  into  demes,  i.e.,  it  happened  not  unfrequently  that  the  gen- 
letes  (or  members  of  the  same  gens)  lived  in  the  same  canton,  so  that 
Lhe  name  of  the  gens  and  the  name  of  the  deme  was  the  same.  More- 
over, it  seems  that  Kleisthenes  recognized  a  certwn  number  of  new 
demes,  to  which  he  gave  names  derived  f  rwn  some  imi)orUmt  gens 
resident  near  the  spot.  It  is  thus  that  we  are  to  explain  the  large 
number  of  the  Kleisthenean  demes  which  bear  patronymic  names. 

There  is  one  remarkable  difference  between  the  Roman  and  the 
Grecian  gens,  arising  from  the  different  practice  in  regard  to  naming. 
▲  Romai  patrician  bore  hftbitually  three  named— the  gentile  usims. 
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with  one  name  following  it  to  denote  his  family,  and  another  preced- 
ing it  peculiar  to  himself  in  that  family.  But  in  Athens,  at  least 
after  the  revolution  of  Kleisthenes,  the  gentile  name  was  not  em- 
ployed :  a  man  was  described  by  his  own  single  name,  followed  first 
by  the  name  of  his  father  and  next  by  that  of  the  deme  to  which  he 
belonged — as  Machines,  son  of  Atrometus,  a  Kothokid,  Such  a  differ' 
ence  m  the  habitual  system  of  naming  tended  to  make  the  gentile 
tie  more  present  to  every  one's  mind  at  Rome  than  in  the  Greek 
cities. 

Before  the  pecuniary  classification  of  the  Atticans  introduced  by 
Solon,  the  phratries  and  gentes,  and  the  Trittyes  and  Naukraries,. 
were  the  only  recognized  bonds  amon^  them,  and  the  only  basis 
of  legal  rights  and  obligations,  over  and  above  the  natural  family. 
The  gens  constituted  a  close  incorporation,  both  as  to  property  and 
as  to  persons.  Until  the  time  of  Solon,  no  man  had  any  power  of 
testamentary  disposition.  If  he  died  without  children,  his  gennetea 
succeeded  to  his  property,  and  so  they  continued  to  do  even  after 
Solon,  if  he  died  intestate.  An  orphan  girl  might  be  claimed  In  mar- 
riage of  right  by  any  member  of  the  gens,  the  nearest  agnates  being 
preferred;  if  she  was  poor,  and  he  did  not  choose  to  marry  her  him- 
self, the  law  of  Solon  compelled  him  to  provide  her  with  a  dowry 
proportional  to  his  enrolled  scale  of  property,  and  to  give  her  out  in 
marriage  to  another;  and  the  magnitude  of  the  dowry  required  to  be 
given  (large  even  as  fixed  by  Solon  and  afterwards  doubled)  seema 
a  proof  that  the  lawgiver  intended  indirectly  to  enforce  actual  mar- 
riage. If  a  man  was  murdered,  first  his  near  relations,  next  his 
gennetes  and  phrators,  were  both  allowed  and  required  to  prosecute 
the  crime  at  law;  while  his  fellow  demots,  or  inhabitants  of  the  same 
deme,  did  not  possess  the  like  right  of  prosecuting.  All  that  we  hear 
of  the  most  ancient  Athenian  laws  is  based  upon  the  gentile  and 
phratric  divisions,  which  are  treated  throughgut  as  extensions  of  Uie  . 
family.  It  is  to  be  observed  that  this  division  is  completely  inde- 
pendent of  any  property  qualification — rich  men  as  well  as  poor  being 
comprehendea  m  the  same  gens.  Moreover,  the  different  gentes 
were  very  unequal  in  dignity,  arising  chiefly  from  the  religious  cere- 
monies of  which  each  possessed  the  hereditary  and  exclusive  admin- 
istration, and  which,  being  in  some  cases  considered  as  of  pre-eminent 
sanctity  in  reference  to  the  whole  city,  were  therefore  nationalized. 
Thus  the  Eumolpid£6  and  Kerykes,  who  supplied  the  Hierophant  and 
superintended  the  mysteries  of  the  Eleusmian  Demeter — and  the 
Butadse,  who  furnished  the  priestess  of  Athene  Polias  as  well  as 
the  priest  of  Poseidon  Erechtheus  in  the  acropolis— seem  to  have 
been  reverenced  above  all  the  other  gentes.  When  the  name  Butadae 
was  selected  in  the  Kleistbenean  arrangement  as  the  name  of  a  deme, 
the  holy  gens  so  called  adopted  the  distinctive  denomination  of  Eteo- 
butadffi,  or  "  The  true  Butadse." 

A  great  many  of  the  ancient  gentes  of  Attioa  ore  known  to  as  bjr 
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name;  but  there  is  only  one  phratry  (the  Achniadae)  whose  title  has 
come  down  to  us.  These  phratries  and  gentes  probably  never  at  any 
dme  included  the  whole  population  of  the  country — and  the  propor- 
tion  not  included  in  tlieni  tended  to  become  larger  and  larger,  in  the 
times  anterior  to  Kleisthenes,  as  well  as  afterward.  Tiiey  remained, 
under  his  constitution  and  throughout  the  subsequent  history,  as 
religious  quasi-famiiies  or  corporations,  conferring  rights  and  im- 
picking  liabilities  which  were  enforced  in  the  regular  dikasteries,  but 
liot  directly  connected  with  the  citizenship  or  with  political  functions: 
a  man  might  be  a  citizen  without  being  enrolled  in  any  gens.  The 
forty-eight  Naukraries  ceased  to  exist,  for  any  important  purposes, 
under  his  constitution.  The  deme,  instead  of  the  naukrary,  became 
the  elementary  political  division,  for  miHtary  and  financial  objects; 
wJiile  the  demarch  became  the  working  local  president,  instead  of 
tj^e  chief  of  the  naukrars.  The  deme,  however,  was  not  coincident 
with  a  naukrary,  nor  the  demarch  with  the  previous  chief  of  the 
naukrary,  though  they  were  analogous  and  constituted  for  the  like 
purpose.  While  the  naukraries  had  been  only  forty-eight  in  number, 
the  demes  formed  smaller  sulxiivisions,  and  (in  later  times  at  least) 
amounted  to  a  hundred  and  seventy-four. 

But  though  this  early  quadruple  division  into  tribes  is  tolerably 
intelligible  in  itself,  there  is  much  difficulty  in  reconciling  it  witn 
that  severalty  of  government  which  we  learn  to  have  originally  pre- 
vailed among  the  inhabitants  of  Attica.  From  K^rops  down  to 
Theseus  (says  Thucydides)  there  were  many  different  cities  in  Attica, 
each  of  them  autonomous  and  self-governing,  with  its  own  pryta- 
neium  and  its  own  archons.  It  was  only  on  occasions  of  some  com- 
mon danger  that  these  distinct  communities  took  counsel  together 
under  the  authority  of  the  Athenian  kings,  whose  cit^r  at  that  time 
cpmprised  merely  the  holy  rock  of  Athene  on  the  plain  (afterward 
so  conspicuous  as  the  acropolis  of  the  enlarged  Athens),  together 
with  a  narrow  area  under  it  on  the  southern  side.  It  was  Theseus 
(he  states)  who  effected  that  great  revolution  whereby  the  whole  of 
Attica  was  consolidated  into  one  government — all  the  local  magis- 
tracies and  councils  being,  made  to  center  in  the  prytaneium  and 
senate  of  Athens.  His  combined  sagacity  and  power  enforced  upon 
all  the  inhabitants  of  Attica  the  necessity  of  recognizing  Athens  as 
the  one  city  in  the  country,  and  of  occupying  their  own  abodes 
simply  as  constituent  portions  of  Athenian  territory.  This  impor- 
tant move,  which  naturally  produced  a  great  extension  of  the  central 
city,  was  commemorated  tnroughout  the  historical  times  by  the  Athe- 
nians in  the  periodical  festival  called  Synoekia,  in  honor  of  the  god- 
dess Athene. 

Such  is  the  account  which  Thucydides  gives  of  the  original  sever* 
alty  and  subsequent  consolidation  of  the  different  portions  of  Attica. 
Of  the  general  fact  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt,  though  the  operative 
eauae  aligned  by  the  historian — the  power  and  aagaci^ty  of  Tb9a$vyi» 
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— ^belongs  to  legend  and  not  to  history.  Nor  can  we  pretend  to 
determine  either  the  real  steps  by  which  such  a  change  was  brought 
about,  or  its  date,  or  the  number  of  portions  which  went  to  constitute 
the  full-grown  Athens — further  enlarged  at  some  early  period,  though 
we  do  not  know  when,  by  voluntary  junction  of  the  Boeotian  or  semi- 
Boeotian  town  Eleutherae,  situated  among  the  valleys  of  Kitheeron 
I  between  Eleusis  and  Plataea.  It  was  the  standing  habit  of  the  popu- 
lation of  Attica,  even  down  to  the  Peloponnesian  war,  to  reside  in 
their  several  cantons,  where  their  ancient  festivals  and  temples  yet 
continued  as  relics  of  a  state  of  previous  autonomy.  Their  visits 
to  the  city  were  made  only  at  special  times,  for  purposes  religious  or 
political,  and  they  still  looked  upon  the  country  residence  as  their  real 
home.  How  deep-seated  this  cantonal  feeling  was  among  them,  we 
may  see  by  the  fact  that  it  survived  the  temporary  exile  forced  upon 
them  by  the  Persian  invasion,  and  was  resumed  when  the  expulsion 
of  that  destroying  host  enabled  them  to  rebuild  their  ruined  dwell- 
ings in  Attica. 

How  many  of  the  demes  recognized  by  Kleisthenes  had  originally 
separate  governments,  or  in  what  local  aggregates  they  stood  com- 
bined, we  cannot  now  make  out.  It  must  be  recollected  that  the  city 
of  Athens  itself  contained  several  demes,  while  Peiraeeus  also  formed 
a  deme  apart.  Some  of  the  twelve  divisions,  which  Philochorus 
ascribes  to  Kekrops,  present  probable  marks  of  an  ancient  substan- 
tive existence — K^kropia,  or  the  region  surrounding  and  including 
the  city  and  acropolis;  the  Tetrapous,  composed  of  (Enoe,  Trykory- 
thus,  Probalinthus,  and  Marathon;  Eleusis;  Aphidnae  and  Dekeleia, 
both  distinguished  by  their  peculiar  mythical  connection  with  Sparta 
and  the  Dioskuri.  But  it  is  diflacult  to  imagine  that  Phalerum  (which 
is  one  of  tlie  separate  divisions  named  by  Philochorus)  can  ever  have 
enjoyed  an  autonomy  apart  from  Athens.  Moreover,  we  find  among 
some  of  the  demes  which  Philochorus  does  not  notice,  evidences  of 
standing  antipathies,  and  prohibitions  of  intermarriage,  which  might 
seem  to  indicate  that  these  had  once  been  separate  little  states. 
Though  in  most  cases  we  can  infer  little  from  the  legends  and 
religious  ceremonies  which  nearly  every  deme  had  peculiar  to  itself, 
yet  those  of  Eleusis  are  so  remarkable,  as  to  establish  the  probable 
autonomy  of  that  township  down  to  a  comparatively  late  period. 
The  Homeric  hymn  to  Demeter,  recounting  the  visit  of  that  godde&s 
}  to  Eleusis  after  the  abduction  of  her  daughter,  and  the  first  establish- 
ment  of  the  Eleusinian  ceremonies,  specifies  the  eponymous  prince 
Eleusis,  and  the  various  chiefs  of  the  place — Keleos,  Triptolemus. 
Biokles,  and  Eumolpus.  It  also  notice?  the  Bharian  plain  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Eleusis.  But  not  the  least  allusion  is  made  to 
Athens  or  to  any  concern  of  the  Athenians  in  the  presence  or  wor- 
ship of  the  goddess.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  at  the  time  when 
this  hymn  was  composed,  Eleusis  was  an  independent  town :  what 
that  time  wa9>  we  have  no  means  of  settling,  though  Yoss  puts  it  as 
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low  as  the  30th  Olympiad.  And  the  proof  hence  derived  is  so  much 
the  more  valuable,  because  the  hymn  to  Demeter  presents  a  coloring 
strictly  special  and  local:  moreover  the  story  told  by  Solon  to  Croesus, 
respecting  Tellus  the  Athenian  who  perished  in  battle  against  the 
neighboring  townsmen  of  Eleusis,  assumes  in  like  manner^ the  inde- 
pendence of  the  latter  in  earlier  times.  Nor  is  it  unimportant  to 
notice,  that  even  so  low  as  300  B.C.  the  observant  visitor  Dikaearchus 
professes  to  detect  a  difference  between  the  native  Athenians  and  the 
Atticans,  as  well  in  physiognomy  as  in  character  and  taste.  [ 

In  the  history  set  forth  to  us  of  the  proceedings  of  Theseus,  no  f 
mention  is  maae  of  these  four  Ionic  tribes;  but  another  and  a  totally 
different  distribution  of  the  people  into  Eupatridse,  Geomori,  and 
Demiurgi,  which  he  is  said  to  have  first  introduced,  is  brought  to  our 
notice:  JDionysius  of  Halicarnassus  gives  only  a  double  division — 
Eupatridae  and  dependent  cultivators;  corresponding  to  his  idea  of 
the  patricians  and  clients  in  early  Rome.  As  far  as  we  cjm  under- 
stand this  triple  distinction,  it  seems  to  be  disparate  and  unconnected 
with  the  four  tribes  above  mentioned.  The  Eupatridae  are  the 
Wealthy  and  powei*f ul  men,  belonging  to  the  most  distinguished  fam- 
ilies in  all  the  various  gentes,  and  principally  living  in  the  city  of 
Athens,  after  the  consolidation  of  Attica:  from  them  are  distinguished 
the  middling  and  lower  people,  roughly  classified  into  husbandmen 
and  artisans.  To  the  Eupatridoe  is  ascribed  a  religious  as  well  as  a 
political  and  social  ascendency.  They  are  represented  as  the  source 
of  all  authority  on  matters  both  sacred  and  prpfane:  they  doubtless 
comprised  those  gentes,  such  as  thoButadse,  whose  sacred  ceremonies 
were  looked  upon  with  the  greatest  reverence  by  the  people;  and  we 
may  conceive  Eumolpus,  Keleos,  Diokles  etc.,  as  they  are  described 
in  the  Homeric  hymn  to  Demeter,  in  the  character  of  Eupatridse  of 
Eleusis.  The  humbler  gentes,  and  the  humbler  members  of  each 
^ns,  would  appear  in  this  classification  confounded  with  that  por- 
tion of  the  people  who  belonged  to  no  gens  at  all. 

From  these  Eupatridae  exclusively,  and  doubtless  by  their  selec- 
tion, the  nine  annual  archons — probably  also  the  Prytanes  of  the 
Kaukrari — were  taken.  That  the  senate  of  Areopagus  was  foimed 
of  members  of  the  same  order,  we  may  naturally  presume.  The  nine 
archons  all  passed  into  it  at  the  expiration  of  their  year  of  office,  sub- 
ject only  to  the  condition  of  having  duly  passed  the  lest  of  accounta- 
bility ;  and  they  remained  members  for  life.  These  are  the  only  polit- 1 
leal  authorities  of  whom  we  hear  in  the  earliest  imperfectly  known 
period  of  the  Athenian  government,  after  the  discontinuance  of  the 
king,  and  the  adoption  of  the  annual  change  of  archons.  The  senate 
of  Areopagus  seems  to  represent  the  Homenc  council  of  old  men ;  and 
there  were  doubtless,  on  particular  occasions,  general  assemblies  of 
the  people,  with  the  same  formal  and  passive  character  as  the  Homeric 
agora — atjeast  we  shall  observe  traces  of  such  assemblies  anterior  to 
the  Soloniaa  legislation.    Some  of  the  Writers  of  .antiquity  ascribed 
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the  first  establishitietit  of  the  senate  of  Areopagus  to  8olon,  just  aa 
there  were  also  some  who  considered  Lycurgus  as  having  first  brought 
together  the  Spartan  Genista.  But  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  this 
is  a  mistake,  and  that  tlie  senate  of  Areopagus  is  a  primordial  institu- 
tion, of  immemorial  antiquity,  though  its  constitution  as  well  as  its 
functions  underwent  many  changes.  It  stood  at  first  alone  as  a  per- 
manent and  collegiate  autnority,  originally  by  the  side  of  the  kings 
and  afterward  by  the  side  of  the  archons.  It  would  then  of  course 
be  known  by  the  title  of  2%*Boule — The  senate  or  council;  its  disn 
tinctive  title,  **  Senate  of  Areopagus"  (borrowed  from  the  place  where 
its  sittings  were  held)  would  not  be  bestowed  until  the  formation  by 
Solon  of  the  second  senate  or  council,  from  which  there  was  need  to 
discriminate  it. 

This  seems  to  explain  the  teasOh  why  it  was  never  mentioned  in  the 
ordinances  of  Drako,  whose  silence  supplied  one  argument  in  favor 
of  the  opinion  that  it  did  not  exist  in  his  time,  and  that  it  was  first 
constituted  by  Solon.  We  hear  of  the  senate  of  Areopagus  chiefly  as 
a  judicial  tribunal,  because  it  acted  in  this  character  constantly 
throughout  Athenian  history,  and  because  the  orators  have  most  fre- 
quent occasion  to  allude  to  its  decision  on  matters  of  trial.  But  its 
functions  were  originally  of  the  widest  senatorial  character,  directive 
generally  as  well  as  judicial.  And  although  the  gradual  increase  of 
democracy  at  Athens  (as  will  be  hereafter  explained)  both  abridged 
its  powers  and  jcontributed  still  further  compai-atively  to  lower  it,  by 
enlarging  the  direct  working  of  the  people  m  assembly  and  judica- 
ture, as  well  as  that  of  the  senate  of  Five  Hundred,  which  was  a  per- 
manent adjunct  and  auxiliary  of  the  public  assembly — yet  it  seems  to 
have  been,  even  down  to  the  time  of  Perikles,  the  most  important 
body  in  the  state.  And  after  it  had  been  cast  into  the  background  by 
the  political  reforms  of  that  great  man,  We  still  find  it  on  particular 
occasions  stepping  forward  to  reassert  its  ancient  powers,  and  to 
assume  for  the  moment  that  undefined  interference  which  it  had 
enjoyed  without  dispute  in  antiquity.  The  attachment  of  the 
Athenians  to  their  ancient  institutions  gave  to  the  senate  of  Areopa- 
gus a  constant  and  powerful  hold  on  their  minds,  and  this  feeling  was 
rather  strengthened  than  weakened  when  it  ceased  to  be  an  object  of 
popular  jealousy — when  it  could  no  longer  be  employed  as  an  auxil- 
iary of  oligarchical  pretensions. 

0!  the  nine  archons,  whose  number  continued  unaltered  from  68^ 
i  B.C.  to  the  end  of  the  free  democracy,  three  bore  special  titles^— the 
Archon  Eponymus,  from  whose  name  the  designation  of  the  year  was 
derived,  and  who  was  spoken  of  as  I'he  Archon;  the  Archon  Basileus 
(king),  or  more  frequently,  the  Basileus;  and  the  Polemarch.  The  re- 
maining six  passed  by  the  general  title  of  Thesmothetse.  Of  the 
first  three,  each  possessed  exclusive  judicial  competence!  n  regard  to 
<;ertaiii especial  matters:  the  Thesmothetse  were  in  this  respect  all  on 
It  par/ acting  dooieymes  ^  a  board,  sometimes  Individuallyc    The 
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Arclion  Eponymus  determined  all  disputes  relative  f o  the  family, 
the  gentile,  and  tlie  phratric  relations:  he  was  the  legal  protector  of 
orplians  and  widows.  The  Archon  Basileus  (or  king  archou)  enjoyed 
competence  in  complaints  respecting  offences  against  the  religious 
sentiment  and  respecting  homicide.  Tlie  Polemarch  (speaking  of 
times  anterior  to  Kleisthenes)  was  the  leader  of  military  force  and 
judge  in  disputes  between  citizens  and  non-citizens.  MoreoTer  each 
of  whese  three  orchons  had  particular  religious  festivals  assigned  to 
him  which  it  was  his  duty  to  superintend  and  conduct.  The  six 
Thesmothetae  seem  to  have  been  judges  in  disputes  and  complaints, 
generally,  against  citizens,  saving  the  special  matters  reserved  for  the 
cognizance  of  the  first  two  archons.  According  to  the  proper  sense 
pf  the  word  Thesmothetae,  all  the  nine  archons  were  entitled  to  be  so 
called,  though  the  first  three  had  especial  designations  of  their  own. 
The  word  Thesmoi  (analogous  to  the  Themistes  of  Homer)  includes 
in  its  meaning  both  general  laws  and  particular  sentences — the  two 
ideas  not  being  yet  discrin^inated,  and  the  general  law  being  con- 
ceived only  in  its  application  to  some  particular  case.  Drako  was 
the  first  Thesmothet  who  was  called  upon  to  set  down  his  Thesmoi  in 
writing,  and  thus  to  invest  them  essentially  with  a  character  of  more 
or  less  generality. 

In  the  later  and  better-known  times  of  Athenian  law,  we  find  these 
archons  deprived  in  great  measure  of  their  powers  of  judging  and 
deciding,  and  restricted  to  the  task  of  first  hearing  the  parties  and 
collecting  the  evidence,  next,  of  introducing  the  matter  for  trial  into 
the  appropriate  dikastery,  over  which  they  presided.  But  originally 
there  was  no  separation  of  powers;  the  archons  both  judged  and 
administered,  sharing  among  themselves  those  privileges  which  had 
once  been  united  in  the  hands  of  the  king,  and  probably  accountable 
at  the  end  of  their  year  of  office  to  the  senate  of  Areopagus.  It  is 
probable  also  that  the  functions  of  that  senate,  and  those  of  the  pry- 
tanes  of  the  naukrars,  were  of  the  same  double  and  confused  nature. 
All  of  these  functionaries  belonged  to  the  Eupatrids,  and  all  of  them 
doubtless  acted  more  or  less  in  the  narrow  interest  of  their  order: 
moreover  there  was  ample  room  for  favoritism,  in  the  way  of  conniv- 
ance, as  well  as  antipathy,  on  the  part  of  the  archons.  That  such 
was  decidedly  the  case,  and  that  discontent  began  to  be  serious,  we 
may  infer  from  the  duty  imposed  on  the  thesmothet  Drako,  b.c.  624, 
to  put  in  writing  the  Thesmoi  or  Ordinances,  so  that  they  might  be. 
*•  shown  publicly"  and  known  beforehand.  He  did  not  meddle  with* 
the  political  constitution,  and  in  his  ordinances  Aristotle  finds  little 
worthy  of  remark  except  the  extreme  severity  of  the  punishments 
awarded :  petty  thefts,  or  even  proved  idleness  of  life,  being  visited 
with  death  or  disfranchisement. 

But  we  are  not  to  construe  this  remark  as  demonstrating  any  special 
inhumanity  in  the  character  of  Drako,  who  was  not  invested  with  the 
brge  power  which  Solon  afterward  enjoyed,  and  cannot  be  imagined 
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to  have  imposed  upon  the  community  severe  laws  of  his  own  inven- 
tion. Himself  of  course  an  Eupatrid,  he  set  forth  in  writing  suclx 
ordinances  as  tlie  Eupatrid  archons  had  before  been  accustomed  to 
enforce  without  writing,  in  the  particular  cases  which  came  befori, 
them;  and  the  general  spirit  of  penal  legislation  had  become  so  much, 
milder,  during  the  two  centuries  which  followed,  that  these  old  ordi- 
'•  ances  appeared  to  Aristotle  intolerably  rigorous.  Probably  neither 
)rako,  nor  the  Lokrian  Zaleukus,.  who  somewhat  preceded  him  in 
ate,  were  more  rigorous  than  the  sentiment  of  the  age:  indeed  the 
jw  fragments  of  the  Drakonian  tables  which  have  reached  us,,  far 
rom  exhibiting  indiscriminate  cruelty,  introduce,  for  the  first  time, 
*nto  the  Athenian  law,  mitigating  distinctions  in  respect  to  homicide; 
founded  on  the  variety  of  concomiiant  circumstances.  He  is  said  to 
have  constituted  the  judges  called  Ephetse,  fifty-one  elders  belonging 
to,  some  respected  gens  or  possessing  an  exalted  position,  who  held 
their  sittings  for  trial  of  homicide  in  three  different  spots,  according' 
to  the  difference  of  the  cases  submitted,  to  them.  If  the  accused 
party,  admitting  the  fact,  denied  any  culpable  intention  and  pleaded 
accident,  the  case  was  tried  at  the  place  called  the  Palladium;  when 
found  guilty  of  accidental  homicide,  he  was  condemned  to  a  tempo- 
raiy  exile,  unless  he  could  appease  the  relatives  of  the  deceased,  but 
his  property  was  left  untouched.  If,  again,  admitting  the  fact,  be 
defended  himself  by  some  valid  ground  of  justification,  such  as  self- 
defense,  or  flagrant  adultery  with  his  wife  on  the  part  of  the  deceased, 
the  trial  took  place  on  ground  consecrated  to  Apollo  and  Artemis, 
called  the  Delphinium.  A  particular  spot  called  the  Phreattys,  close 
to  the  sea-shore,  was  also  named  for  the  trial  of  a  person,  who  while 
under  sentence  of  exile,  for  an  unintentional  homicide,  might  be 
charged  with  a  second  homicide,  committed  of  course  without  the 
limits  of  the  territory :  being  considered  as  impure  from  the  effects  of 
the  former  sentence,  he  was  not  permitted  to  set  foot  on  the  soil,  but 
stood  his  trial  on  a  boat  hauled  close  in  shore.  At  the  Prytaneium 
or  government-house  itself,  sittings  were  held  by  the  four  Phylo- 
Basileis  or  Tribe  Kings,  to  try  any  inanimate  object  (a  pit  ce  of  wood 
or  stone  etc.)  which  had  caused  death  to  any  one,  without  the  proved 
intervention  of  a  human  hand:  the  wood  or  stone,  when  the  fact  was 
verified,  was  formally  cast  beyond  the  border.  All  these  distinctions 
of  course  imply  the  preliipinary  investigation  of  the  cafe  (called 
'  Anakrisis)  by  the  king  archon,  in  order  that  it  might  be  known  what 
was  the  issue  and  where  the  sittings  of  the  Ephetae  were  to  be  held. 

So  intimately  was  the  mode  of  dealing  with  homicide  connected 
with  the  religious  feelings  of  the  Athenians,  that  these  old  regula- 
tions, never  formally  abrogated  throughout  the  historical  times,  were 
read  engraved  on  their  column  by  the  contemporaries  of  Demosthenes. 
The  Areopagus  continued  in  judicial  operation,  and  the  Ephetse  are 
spoken  of  as  if  they  were  so,  even  through  the  age  of  Demosthenes; 
though  their  functions  were  tacitly  usurped  or  narrowed,  and  their 
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dimity  impaired,  by  the  more  popular  dikasteries  afterward  created. 
It  IS  in  this  wajr  that  they  have  become  known  to  ws,  while  tlie  other 
Drakonian  institutions  have  perished:  but  there  is  much  obscurity 
respecting  them,  particularly  in  regard  to  the  relation  between  the 
Epheta  and  the  Areopagites.  Indeed  so  little  was  known  on  the 
subject,  even  by  tlie  historical  inquirers  of  Athens,  that  most  of  them 
supposed  the  council  of  Areopagus  to  have  received  its  first  origin 
from  Solon;  and  even  Aristotle,  though  he  contradicts  this  view,t 


expresses  himself  in  no  very  positive  language.  That  judges  sat  at» 
the  Areopagus  for  the  trial  of  homicide,  previous  to  Drako,  seems 
implied  in  the  arrangements  of  that  lawgiver  respecting  the  Ephetse, 
inasmuch  as  he  makes  no  new  provision  for  trying  the  direct  issue  of 
intentional  homicide,  which,  according  to  all  accounts,  fell  within 
the  cognizance  of  the  Areopagus:  but  whether  the  Ephet«  and  the 
Areopagites  were  the  same  persons,  wholly  or  partially,  our  infor- 
mation is  not  sufficient  to  discover.  Before  Drako,  there  existed  no 
tribunal  for  trying  homicide,  except  the  senate,  sitting  at  the  Areo- 
pagus. And  we  may  conjecture  that  there  was  something  connected 
with  that  spot — legends,  ceremonies,  or  religious  feelings — which 
compelled  judges  there  sitting  to  condemn  every  man  proved  guilty 
of  homicide,  and  forbade  them  to  take  account  of  extenuating  or 
justifying  circumstances.  Drako  appointed  the  Ephetae  to  sit  at  dif- 
ferent places;  places  so  pointedly  marked,  and  so  unalterably  main- 
tained, that  we  jnay  see  in  how  peculiar  a  manner  those  special 
Issues,  of  homicide  under  particular  circumstances,  which  he  assigned 
to  each,  were  adapted  in  Athenian  belief,  to  the  new  sacred  localities 
chosen,  each  having  its  own  distinct  ceremonial  and  procedure 
appointed  by  the  ^s^ods  themselves.  That  the  religious  feelings  of  the 
Greeks  were  associated  in  the  most  intimate  manner  with  particular 
localities,  has  already  been  often  remarked ;  and  Drako  proceeded 
agreeably  to  them  in  his  arrangements  for  mitigating  the  indiscrimi- 
nate, condemnation  of  evfery  man  found  guilty  of  homicide,  which 
was  unavoidable  so  long  as  the  Areopagus  remained  the  only  place 
of  trial.  The  man  who  either  confessed,  or  was  proved,  to  have  shed 
the  blood  of  another,  could  not  be  acquitted  or  condemned  to  less 
than  the  full  penalty  (of  death  or  perpetual  exile  with  confiscation  of 
property)  by  the  judges  on  the  hill  of  Ares,  whatever  excuse  he  might . 
have  to  offer:  but  the  judges  at  the  Palladium  and  Delphinium  might 
hear  him,  and  even  admit  his  plea,  without  contracting  the  taint  of  irre- 
ligion.  Drako  did  not  directly  meddle  with,  nor  indeed  ever  mention, 
the  judges  sitting  in  Areopagus. 

In  respect  to  homicide,  then,  the  Drakonian  ordinances  were  partly 
a  ^-eform  of  the  narrowness,  partly  a  mitigation  of  the  rigor,  of  the 
old  procedure ;  and  these  are  all  that  have  come  down  to  us,  having 
been  preserved  unchanged  from  the  religious  respect  of  the  Athenians 
for  antiquity  on  this  peculiar  matter.  The  rest  of  his  ordinances  are 
said  tq  have  been  repealed  by  Solon,  on  account  of  their  intolerdblv 
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sereritj.    So  they  doubtless  appeared,  to  the  Athenians  of  a  later 
day,  who  had  come  to  measure  offenses  by  a  different  scale;  and  even 
to  Solon,  who  had  to  calm  the  wrath  of  a  suffering  people  in  actual 
mutiny. 
That  under  this  eupatrid  oligarchy  and  severe  legislation  the  peo* 

fie  of  Attica  were  sufficiently  miserable,  we  shall  presently  see  wh^i 
recount  the  proceedings  of  Solon.  But  the  age  of  democracy  had 
not  yet  begun,  and  the  government  received  its  first  shock  from  the 
hands  of  an  ambitious  Eupatrid  who  aspired  to  the  despotism.  Sudt 
was  the  phajse  (as  has  been  remarked  in  the  preceding  chapter)  through 
which,  during  the  century  now  under  consideration,  a  large  propor- 
tion of  the  Grecian  governments  passed. 

Kylon,  an  Athenian  patrician — who  superadded,  to  a  great  family 
position,  the  personal  celebrity  of  a  victory  at  Olympia,  as  runner  ia 
the  double  stadium— conceived  the  design  of  seizing  the  acropolis  and 
constituting  himself  despot.  Whether  any  special  event  had  occur* 
red  at  home  to  stimulate  this  project,  we  do  not  know :  but  he  ob- 
tained both  encouragement  and  valuable  aid  from  his  father-in-law 
Theagenes  of  Megara,  who,  by  means  of  his  popularity  with  the 
people,  had  already  subverted  the  Megarian  oligarchy,  and  become 
despot  of  his  native  city.  Previous  to  so  hazardous  an  attempt,  how« 
ever,  Kylon  consulted  the  Delphian  oracle,  and  was  advised  by  the 

fod  in  reply,  to  take  the  opportunity  of  "the  greatest  festival  of 
eus"  for  seizing  the  acropolis.  Such  expressions,  in  the  natural 
interpretation  put  upon  them  by  every  Greek,  desi^ated  the  Olympic 
games  in  Peloponnesus.  To  Kylon,  moreover,  lumself  an  Olympic 
victor,  that  interpretation  came  recommended  by  an  apparent  pecu- 
liar propriety.  But  Thucydides,  not  indifferent  to  tlie  credit  of  the 
oracle,  reminds  his  readers  that  no  question  was  asked  nor  any 
express  direction  given,  wliere  the  intended  *  *  greatest  festival  of  Zeus 
was  to  be  sought — whether  in  Attica  or  elsewhere — ^and  that  the  pub- 
lic festival  of  the  Diasia,  celebi*ated  periodically  and  solemnly  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Athens,  was  also  denominated  the  *'  greatest  festivid 
of  Zeus  Meilichius."  Probably  no  such  exegetical  scruples  presented 
themselves  to  any  one,  until  after  the  miserable  failure  of  the  con- 
spiracy; least  of  all  to  Kylon  himself,  who,  at  the  recurrence  of  the 
next  ensuing  Olympic  games,  put  himself  at  the  head  of  a  force, 

gartly  furnished  by  Theagenes,  partly  composed  of  his  friends  at 
ome,  and  took  sudden  possession  of  the  sacred  rock  of  Athens,  But 
the  attempt  excited  general  indignation  among  the  Athenian  people, 
who  crowded  in  from  the  country  to  assist  the  archons  and  the  pry- 
tanes  of  the  Naukrari  in  putting  it  down.  Kylon  and  his  com- 
panions were  blockaded  in  the  Acropolis,  where  they  soon  found, 
themselves  in  straits  for  want  of  water  and  provisions;  and  though 
many  of  the  Athenians  went  back  to  their  homes,  a  sufficient  besieg- 
ing force  was  left  to  reduce  the  conspirators  to  the  last  extremity. 
After  Kylon  himself  had  escaped  by  stealth,  and  several  of  his  com-  ^ 
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panions  had  died  of  hunger,  the  remainder,  renouncing  all  hope  of 
defense,  sat  down  as  suppliants  at  the  altar.  The  archon  Megakles, 
on  regaining  the  citadel,  found  these  suppliants  on  the  point  of  ex- 
piring with  hunger  on  the  sacred  ground,  and  to  prevent  such  a  pol- 
lution, engaged  them  to  quit  the  spot  hy  a  promise  of  sparing  their 
lives.  No  sooner,  however,  had  they  been  removed  into  profane 
ground,  than  the  promise  was  violated  and  they  were  put  to  death: 
some  even,  who,  seeine  the  fate  with  which  they  were  menaced,  con- 
trived to  throw  themselves  upon  the  altar  of  the  Venerable  goddesses 
(or  Eumenides)  near  the  Areopagus,  received  their  death  wounds  in 
spite  of  that  inviolable  protection. 

Though  the  conspiracy  was  thus  put  down,  and  the  government 
upheld,  these  deplorable  incidents  left  behind  them  a  long  train  of 
calamity— profound  religious  remorse  mingled  with  exasperated 
political  antipathies.  There  still  remained,  if  not  a  considerable 
Kylonian  party,  at  least  a  large  body  of  persons  who  resented  the 
way  in  which  the  Kylonians  had  been  put  to  death,  and  who  became 
in  consequence  bitter  enemies  of  Megakles  the  archon,  and  of  the 
great  fapiily  of  the  Alkmseonldse,  to  which  he  belonged.  Not  only 
Megakles  himself  and  his  personal  assistants  were  denounced  as  smit- 
ten with  a  curse,  but  the  taint  was  supposed  to  be  transmitted  to  his 
descendants,  and  we  shall  hereafter  find  the  wound  reopened,  not 
only  in  the  second  and  third  generation,  but  also  two  centuries  after 
the  original  event.  When  we  see  that  the  impression  left  by  the  pro- 
ceeding was  so  very  serious,  even  after  the  length  of  time  which  had 
elapsed,  we  may  well  believe  that  it  was  sufficient,  immediately  after- 
ward, to  poison  altogether  the  tranquillity  of  the  state.  The  Alk- 
mseonids  and  their  partisans  long  defied  their  opponents,  resisting  any 
public  trial.  The  dissensions  continued  without  hope  of  termination, 
until  Solon,  then  enjoying  a  lofty  reputation  for  sagacity  and  patriot- 
ism, as  well  as  for  bravery,  persuaded  them  to  submit  to  judicial 
cognizance, — at  a  moment  so  far  distant  from  the  event,  that  several 
of  the  actors  were  dead.  They  were  accordingly  tried  before  a 
special  judicature  of  300  Eupatrids,  Myron  of  the  deme  Phlyeis  being 
their  accuser.  In  defending  themselves  against  the  charge  that  they 
had  sinned  against  the  reverence  due  to  the  gods  and  the  consecrated 
right  of  asylum,  they  alleged  that  the  Kylonlan  suppliants,  when 
^persuaded  to  quit  the  holy  ground,  had  tied  a  cord  round  the  statue 
of  the  goddess  and  clung  to  It  for  protection  in  their  march ;  but  on 
approaching  the  altar  of  the  Eumenides,  the  cord  accidentally  broke 
— and  this  critical  event  (so  the  accused  persons  argued)  proved  that 
the  goddess  had  herself  withdrawn  from  them  her  protecting  hand 
and  almndoned  them  to  their  fate.  Their  argument,  remarkable  as 
an  illustration  of  the  feelings  of  the  time,  was  not  however  accepted 
as  an  excuse.  They  were  found  guilty,  and  while  such  of  them  as 
were  alive  retired  into  banishment,  those  who  had  already  died  were 
disinterred  and  cast  beyond  the  borders.    Yet  their  exile,  continuing 
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as  it  did  only  for  %  time,  was  not  held  sufficient  to  expiate  the  hnpiekf 
for  which  tliey  had  been  condemned.  Tlie  Alkmseonids,  one  of  Ui© 
most  powerful  families  in  Attica,  long  continued  to  be  looked  upon 
as  a  tainted  race,  and  in  cases  of  public  calamity  were  liable  to  be 
singled  out  as  having  by  their  sacrilege  drawn  down  the  Judgment 
of  the  gods  upon  their  countrymen. 

The  banishment  of  the  guilty  parties  was  not  found  sufficient  to 
restore  tranquillity.  Not  only  did  pestilential  disorders  prevail,  but 
the  religious  susceptibilities  and  apprehensions  of  the  Athenian 
community  also  remained  deplorably  excited.  They  were  oppressed 
with  sorrow  and  despondency,  saw  phantoms  and  heard  superaaturd 
menaces,  and  felt  the  curse  of  the  gods  upon  them  without  abate- 
ment. In  particular,  it  appears  that  the  minds  of  the  women  (whoae 
religious  impulses  were  recognized  generally  by  the  ancient  legisla- 
tors as  requiring  watchful  control)  were  thus  disturbed  and  fnuitia 
The  sacrifices  onered  at  Athens  did  not  succeed  in  dissipating  tlie 
epidemic,  nor  could  the  prophets  at  home,  thou^  they  recognized 
that  special  purifications  were  required,  discover  what  were  the  new 
ceremonies  capable  of  appeasing  the  divine  wrath.  The  Delphian 
oracle  directed  them  to  invite  a  higher  spiritual  influence  from 
abroad,  and  this  produced  the  memorable  visit  of  the  Kretan  prophet 
and  sage  Epimenides  to  Athens. 

The  century  between  620  and  500  B.C.  appears  to  have  been  remark- 
able for  the  first  diffusion  and  potent  influence  of  distinct  religious 
brotherhoods,  mystic  rites,  and  expiatory  ceremonies,  none  of  which 
(as  I  have  remarked  in  a  former  chapter)  find  any  recognition  in  the 
Homeric  epic.  To  this  age  belong  Thaletas,  Aristeas,  Abari«» 
Pythagoras,  Onomakritus,  and  the  earliest  provable  agency  of  the 
Orphic  sect.  Of  the  class  of  men  here  noticed,  Epimenides,  a  native 
of  Phffistus  or  Knossus  in  Krete,  was  one  of  the  most  celebrated-^ 
and  the  old  legendary  connection  between  Athens  and  Krete,  which 
shows  itself  in  the  tales  of  Theseus  and  Minos,  is  here  again  roatti* 
fested  in  the  recourse  which  the  Athenians  had  to  this  island  to  sup- 
ply their  spiritual  need.  Epimenides  seems  to  have  been  connected 
with  the  worship  of  the  Kretan  Zeus,  in  whose  favor  he  stood  so  high 
as  to  receive  the  denomination  of  the  new  Kurete  (the  Kuretes  luiv- 
ing  been  the  primitive  ministers  and  organizers  of  that  worship). 
He  was  said  to  be  the  son  of  the  nymph  Balte;  to  be  supplied  hy  tlie 
nymphs  with  constant  food,  since  he  was  never  seen  to  eat;  to  hate 
fallen  asleep  in  his  youth  in  a  cave,  and  to  have  continued  in  this 
state  without  interruption  for  fifty-seven  yeara;  though  some  asserted 
that  he  remained  all  this  time  a  wanderer  in  the  mountains,  coHert- 
ing  and  studying  medicinal  lK)tany,  in  the  vocation  of  an  latromtntis, 
or  Leech  and  Prophet  combined.  Such  narratives  mark  the  ides 
entertained  by  antiquity  of  Epimenides  the  Purifier,  who  was  ww 
called  in  to  heal  both  the  epidemic  and  the  mental  affliction  prevalent 
among  the  Athenian  people,  in  the  same  manner  as  his  countryman 
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and  contemporary  Thaletas  had  been,  a  few  years  before,  invited  to 
Sparta  to  appease  a  pestilence  by  the  effect  of  his  music  and  religious 
hymns.  The  favor  of  Epimenides  with  the  gods,  his  knowledge  of 
propitiatory  ceremonies,  and  his  power  of  working  upon  the  relig- 
ious feeling,  was  completely  successful  in  restoring  both  health  and 
mental  tranquillity  at  Athens.  He  is  said  to  have  turned  out  some 
black  and  white  sheep  on  the  Areopagus,  directing  attendants  to  fol- 
low and  watqh  them,  and  to  erect  new  altars  to  the  appropriate  local 
deities  on  the  spots  where  the  animals  lay  down.  He  founded  new 
chapels  and  established  various  lustral  ceremonies;  and  more  espe- 
cially, he  regulated  the  worship  paid  by  the  women  in  such  manner 
as  to  calm  the  violent  impulses  which  had  before  agitated  them.  We 
know  hardly  anything  of  the  details  of  his  proceeding,  but  the  gen- 
eral fact  of  his  visit,  and  the  salutary  effects  produced  in  removing 
the  religious  despondency  which  oppressed  the  Athenians,  are  well 
attested.  Consoling  assurances  ana  new  ritual  precepts,  from  the 
lips  of  a  person  supposed  to  stand  high  in  the  favor  of  Zeus,  were  the 
remedy  which  this  unhappy'disorder  required.  Moreover,  Epimeni- 
des had  the  prudence  to  associate  himself  with  Solon,  and  while  he 
tiius,  doubtless,  obtained  much  valuable  advice,  he  assisted  indirectly 
in  exalting  the  reputation  of  Solon  himself,  whose  career  of  constitu- 
tional reform  was'uow  fast  approaching.  He  remained  long  enough 
at*  Alliens  to  restore  completely  a  more  comfortable  tone  of  religious 
feeling,  and  then  departed,  carrying  with  him  universal  gratitude 
and  admiration,  but  refusing  all  other  reward,  except  a  branch  from 
the  sacred  olive  tree  in  the  acropolis.  His  life  is  said  to  have  been 
prolonged  to  the  unusual  period  of  154  years,  according  to  a  state- 
ment which  was  current  during  the  time  of  his  younger  contempo- 
rary Xenophanes  of  Kolophon.  The  Kretans  even  ventured  to  affirm 
that  he  lived  300  years.  They  extolled  him  not  merely  as  a  sage  and 
a  spiritual  purifier,  but  also  as  a  poet — very  long  comiwsitions  on 
religious  and  mythical  subjects  being  ascribed  to  him;  according  to 
some  accounts,  they  even  worshiped  him  as  a  god.  Both  Plato  and 
Cicero  considered  Epimenides  in  the  same  light  in  which  he  was 
regarded  by  his  contemporaries,  as  a  prophet,  divinely  inspired,  and 
foretelling  the  future  under  fits  of  temporary  ecstacy.  But,  accord- 
ing to  Aristotle,  Epimenides  himself  professed  to  have  received 
from  the  gods  no  higher  gift  thaii  that  of  divining  the  unknown 
phenomena  of  the  past. 

The  religious  mission  of  Epimenides  to  Athens,  and  its  efficacious 
as  well  as  healing  influence  on  the  public  mind,  deserve  notice  as 
characteristic  of  the  age  in  which  they  occurred.  If  we  transport 
ourselves  two  centuries  forward  to  the  Peloponnesian  war,  when 
rational  influences  and  positive  habits  of  thought  had  acquired  a 
durable  hold  upon  the  superior  minds,  and  when  practical  discussions 
on  political  and  judicial  matters  were  familiar  to  every  Athenian 
cit^n,  no  such  uncontrollable  religious  misery  could  well  have  sub- 
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dued  the  entire  public;  while,  if  it  had,  no  living  man  conld  baro 
drawn  to  himself  such  universal  veneration  as  to  l^  capable  of  effect- 
ing a  cure.  Plato,  admitting  the  real  healing  influence  of  rites  and 
ceremonies,  fully 'believed  in  Epimenides  as  an  inspired  prophet 
during  the  past;  but  toward  those  who  preferred  claims  to  super- 
natural power  in  his  own  day,  he  was  not  so  easy  of  faith.  He,  as 
well  as  Euripides  and  Theophrastus,  treated  with  indifference,  ano 
even  with  contempt,  the  OrpheotelestsB  of  the  later  times,  who  adver 
tised  themselves  as  possessing  the  same  patent  knowledge  of  ceremr  • 
nial  rites,  and  the  same  means  of  guiding  the  will  of  the  gods,  nd^ 
Epimenides  had  wielded  before  them.  These  Orpheotelestse  unques- 
tionably numbered  a  considerable  tribe  of  believers,  and  speculated 
with  great  effect,  as  well  as  with  profit  to  themselves,,  upon  the  tin^ 
orous  consciences  of  rich  men.  But  they  enjoyed  no  respect  with 
the  general  public,  or  with  those  to  whose  authority  the  public 
habitually  looked  up.  Degenerate  as  they  were,  however,  they  were 
the  legitimate  representatives  of  the  prophet  and  purifier  from  Knos- 
sus,  to  whose  presence  the  Athenians  had  been  so  much  indebted 
two  centuries  before:  and  their  altered  position  was  owing  less  to 
any  falling  off  in  themselves,  than  to  an  improvement  in  the  mass 
upon  whom  they  sought  to  operate.  Had  Epimenides  himself  come 
to  Athens  in  those  days,  his  visits  would  probably  have  been  as  much 
inoperative  to  all  public  purposes  as  a  repetition  of  the  stratagem  of 
Phyc,  clothed  and  equipped  as  the  goddess  Athene,  which  had  suc- 
ceeded so  completely  in  the  days  of  Feisistratus — a  stratagem  which 
even  Herodotus  treats  as  incredibly  absurd,  although  a  century  before 
his  time,  both  the  city  of  Athens  and  the  Demes  of  Attica  had 
obeyed,  as  a  divine  mandate,  the  orders  of  this  magnificent  and 
stately  woman  to  restore  Peisistratus. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

80L0NIAN  LAWS  AlO)  CONSTITUTION. 

We  now  approach  a  new  era  in  Grecian  history^the  first  known 
example  of  a  genuine  and  disinterested  constitutional  reform,  and 
the  first  foundation-stone  of  that  great  fabric,  which  afterwards 
became  the  type  of  democracy  in  Greece.  The  archonship  of  the  ^ 
eupatrid  Solon  dates  in  594  B.C.,  thirty  years  after  that  of  Drake,  and 
about  eighteen  years  after  the  conspiracy  of  Kylon  (assuming  the 
latter  event  to  be  correctlv  placed  B.C.  612). 

The  lives  of  Solon  by  Plutarch  and  Diogenes  (especially  the  former) 
are  our  principal  sources  of  information  respecting  this  remarkaUe 
man,  and  while  we  thank  them  for  what  they  have  told  us,  it  is 
inipossible  to  avoid  expressing  disappointment  that  Ihey  have  not 
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told  us  more.  For  Plutarch  certainly  had  before  him  both  the  origi- 
nal poems,  and  the  original  laws,  of  Soloir,  and  the  few  transcripts, 
whicii  he  gives  from  one  or  the  otber,  form  tlie  principal  charm  of 
his  biography.  But  such  valuable  materials  ought  to  have  been 
made  available  to  a  more  instructive  result  than  that  which  he  has 
brought  out.  There  is  hardly  anything  more  to  be  deplored,  amidst 
the  lost  treasures  of  the  Grecian  mind,  than  the  poems  of  Solon;  for 
we  see  by  the  remaining  fragments,  that  they  contained  notices  of 
the  public  and  social  phenomena  before  him,  which  he  was  compelled 
attentively  to  study — blended  with  the  touching  expression  of  his  own 
personal  feelings,  in  the  post  alike  honorable  and  difficult,  to  which 
the  confidence  of  his  countrymen  had  exalted  him. 

Solon,  son  of  Exckestides,  was  a  Eupatrid  of  middling  fortune,  but 
of  the  purest  heroic  blood,  belonging  to  the  gens  or  family  of  the 
Kodrids  and  Neleids,  and  tracing  his  origin  to  the  god  Poseidon.  His 
frtther  is  said  to  have  diminished  his  substance  by  prodigality,  which 
compelled  Solon  in  his  earlier  years  to  ha^e  recourse  to  trade,  and  in 
this  pursuit  he  visited  many  parts  of  Greece  and  Asia.  He  was  thus 
enabled  to  enlarge  the  sphere  of  his  observation,  and  to  provide 
material  for  thought  as  well  as  for  composition.  His  poetical  talents 
displayed  themselves  at  a  very  early  age,  first  on  light,  afterwards  on 
serious  subjects.  It  will  be  recollected  that  there  was  at  that  time  no 
Greek  prose  writing,  and  that  the  acquisitions  as  well  as  the  effusions 
of  an  intellectual  man,  even  in  their  simplest  form,  adjusted  tliem- 
selves  not  to  the  limitations  of  the*  period  and  the  semicolon,  but  to 
those  of  the  hexameter  and  pentameter.  Nor  in  point  of  fact  do  the 
verses  of  Solon  aspire  to  any  higher  effect  than  we  are  accustomed  to 
associate  witli  an  earnest,  touching,  and  admonitory  prose  composi- 
tion. The  advice  and  appea,ls  wflch  he  frequently  addressed  to  his 
coimtrymen  were  delivered  in  this  easy  meter,  doubtless  far  less  diffi- 
cult tlian  the  elaborate  prose  of  subsequent  writers  or  speakers,  such 
as  Thucydides,  Isokrates,  or  Demosthenes.  His  poetry  and  his  repu- 
tation became  known  throughout  many  parts  of  Greece,  so  that  he 
was  classed  alon^  with  Thales  of  Miletus,  Bias  of  Priene,  Pittakus 
of  Mitylene,  Periander  of  Corinth,  Kleobulus  of  Lindus,  Cheilon 
of  Lacedaemon — altogether  forming  the  constellation  afterward 
renowned  as  the  seven  wise  men. 

The  first  particular  event  in  respect  to  which  Solon  appears  as  an 
active  politician,  is  the  possession  of  the  island  of  Salamis,  then  dis- 
puted between  Megara  and  Athens.  Megara  was  at  that  time  able  to 
contest  with  Athens,  and  for  some  time  to  contest  with  success,  the 
occupation  of  this  important  island— a  remarkable  fact,  which  per- 
hi^>s  may  be  explained  by  supposing  that  the  inhabitants  of  Athens 
and  its  neighborhood  carried  on  the  struggle  with  only  partial  aid 
from  the  rest  of  Attica.  However  this  may  be,  it  appears  that  the 
Megarians  had  actually  established  themselves  in  Salamis.  at  the  time 
when  Solon  began  his  political  career,  and  that  the  Athenians  had 
B.  G.  I.— 19 
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experienced  so  much  loss  in  the  struggle,  as  to  have  formally  pro- 
hihiied  any  citizen  from  eVer  submitting  a  proposition  for  its  recon- 
quest.  Stung  with  this  dishonorable  abnegation,  Solon  counterfeited 
a  state  of  ecstatic  excitement,  rushed  into  the  agora,  and  there  on  the 
stone  usually  occupied  by  the  otficial  herald,  pronounced  to  the  sur-j 
rounding  crowd  a  short  elegiac  poem  which  he  had  previously  com-' 
posed  on  the  subject  of  Salamis.  Enforcing  upon  them  the  dipgrac^ 
of  abandoning  the  island,  he  wroiight  so  powerfully  upon  their  feelings, 
that  they  rescinded  the  prohibitory  law:  "Rather  (he  exclaimed) 
would  I  forfeit  my  native  city  and  become  a  citizen  of  Pholegandrus, 
than  be  still  named  an  Athenian,  branded  with  the  shame  of  surren- 
dered Salamis !"  The  Athenians  a^in  entered  into  the  war,  and 
conferred  upon  him  the  command  of  it — partly,  as  we  are  told,  at  the 
instigation  of  Peisistratus,  though  the  latter  must  have  been  at  this 
time  (600-594  b.c.)  a  very  young  man,  or  rather  a  bov. 

The  stories  in  Plutarch,  as  to  the  way  in  which  Salamis  was  recov- 
*  ered,  are  contradictory  as  well  as  apociyphal,  ascribing  to  Solon  vari- 
ous stratagems  to  deceive  the  Megarian  occujjiers.  Unfortunately  no 
authority  is  given  for  any  of  them.  According  to  that  which  seems 
the  most  plausible,  he  was  directed  by  the  Delphian  god  first  to  pro- 
pitiate the  local  heroes  of  the  island;  and  he  accordingly  crossed  over 
to  it  by  night,  for  the  purpose  of  sacrificing  to  the  heroes  Periphemus 
and  Kychreus  on  the  Salaminian  shore,  ^ve  hundred  Athenian  vol- 
unteers were  then  levied  for  the  attack  of  the  island,  under  the  stipu- 
lation that  if  they  were  victorious  they  should  hold  it  in  property  and 
citizenship.  They  were  safely  landed  on  an  outlying  promontory, 
while  Solon,  having  been  fortunate  enough  to  seize  a  ship  which  the 
Megarians  had  sent  to  watch  the  proceedings,  manned  it  with  Athe- 
nians and  sailed  straight  toward  the  city  of  Salamis,  to  which  the 
Athenians  who  had  landed  also  directed  their  march.  The  Mega- 
rians marched  out  from  the  city  to  repel  the  latter,  and  during  the 
heat  of  the  engagement,  Solon,  with  his  Megarian  ship  and  Athenian 
crew,  sailed  directly  to  the  city.  The  Megarians,  interpreting  this  as 
the  return  of  their  own  crew,  permitted  the  ship  to  approach  without 
resistance,  and  the  city  was  thus  taken  by  surprise.  Permission 
having  been  given  to  the  Megarians  to  quit  the  island,  Solon  took 
possession  of  it  for  the  Athenians,  erecting  a  temple  to  Enyalius,  the 
god  of  war,  on  Cape  Skiradium.  near  the  city  of  Salamis. 

The  citizens  of  Megara,  however,  made  various  efforts  for  the 
recovery  of  so  valuable  a  possession,  so  that  a  war  tjnsued  long  as 
well  as  disastrous  to  both  parties.  At  last  it  was  agreed  between 
them  to  refer  the  dispute  to  the  arbitration  of  Sparta,  and  five  Spar- 
tans were  appointed  to  decide  it — Kritolaidas,  Amompharetus, 
Hypsechidas,  Anaxilas,  and  Kleomenes.  The  verdict  in  favor  of 
Athens  was  founded  on  evidence  which  it  is  somewhat  curious  to 
trace.  Both  parties  attempted  to  show  that  the  dead  bodies  buried 
in  the  island  conformed  to  their  own  peculiar  mode  of  interment, 
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and  both  parties  are  said  to  have  cited  verses  from  the  catalogue  of 
the  Diad — each  accusing  the  other  of  error  or  interpolation.  But  the 
Athenians  had  the  advantage  on  two  points;  first,  there  were  oracles 
from  Delphi,  wherein  Salamis  was  mentioned  with  the  epithet 
Ionian;  next,  Philseus  and  Enrysakes,  sons  of  the  Telamonian  Ajax, 
the  great  hero  of  the  island,  had  accepted  the  citizenship  of  Athens, 
made  over  Salamis  to  the  Athenians,  and  transferred  their  own  resi- 
dences to  Brauron  and  Melite  in  Attica,  where  the  deme,  or  gens, 
Philaidae  still  worshiped  Philaeus  as  its  eponymous  ancestor.  Such  a 
title  was  held  sufficient,  and  Salamis  was  adjudged  by  the  five  Spar- 
l^s  to  Attica,  with  which  it  ever  afterward  rcQiained  incorporated 
until  the  days  of  Macedonian  supremacy.  Two  centuries  and  a  half 
later,  when  the  orator  JSschines  argued  the  Athenian  right  to  Amphip- 
olis  against  Philip  of  Macedon,  the  legendary  elements  of  the  title 
were  mdeed  put  forward,  but  more  in  the  way  of  preface  or  intro- 
duction to  the  substantial  political  grpunds.  But  in  the  year  600  B.C., 
the  authority  of  the  legend  was  more  deep-seated  and  operative,  and 
adequate  by  itself  to  determine  a  favorable  verdict. 

In  addition  to  the  conquest  of  Salamis,  Solon  increased  his  repu- 
tation by  espousing  the  cause  of  the  Delphian  temple  against  the 
extortionate  proceedings  of  the  inhabitants  of  Kirrha,  of  which  more 
will  be  said  m  a  coming  chapter;  and  the  favor  of  the  oracle  was 
probably  not  without  its  effect  in  procuring  for  him  that  encouraging 
prophecy  with  which  his  legislative  career  opened. 

It  is  on  the  occasion  of  Solon's  legislation  that  we  obtain  our  first 
glimpse — unfortunately  but  a  glimpse — of  the  actual  state  of  Attica 
and  its  inhabitants.  It  is  a  sad  and  repulsive  picture,  presenting  to 
us  political  discord  and  private  suffering  combined. 

Violent  dissensions  prevailed  among  the  inhabitants  of  Attica,  who 
were  separated  into  three  factions — the  Pedieis,  or  men  of  the  plain, 
comprising  Athens,  Eleusis,  and  the  neighboring  territory,  among 
whom  the  greatest  number  of  rich  families  were  included;  the  moun- 
taineers in  the  east  and  north  of  Attica,  called  Diakrii,  who  were,  on 
the  whole,  the  poorest  party;  and  the  Paralii  in  the  southern  portion 
of  Attica  from  sea  to  sea,  whose  means  and  social  position  were  interr 
mediate  between  the  two.  Upon  what  particular  points  these  intes- 
tine disputes  turned  we  are  not  distinctly  informed.  They  were 
not,  however,  peculiar  to  the  period  immediately  preceding  the 
archontate  of  Solon.  They  had  prevailed  before,  and  they  reappear 
afterward  prior  to  the  despotism  of  Peisistratus;  the  latter  standing 
forward  as  the  leader  of  the  Diakrii,  and  as  champion,  real  or  pre- 
tended, of  the  poorer  population. 

But  in  the  time  of  Solon  these  intestine  quarrels  were  aggravated 
by  something  much  more  difficult  ^o  deal  with — a  general  mutiny  of 
the  poorer  population  against  the  rich,  resulting  from  misery  com- 
bined with  oppression.  The  Thetes,  whose  condition  we  have 
already  contemplated  in  the  poems  of  Homer  and  Hesiod,  are  now 
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presented  to  us  as  forming  the  bulk  of  the  population  of  Attica^-the 
cultivating  tenants,  metayers,  and  small  proprietors  of  the  country. 
They  are  exhibited  as  weighed  down  by  debts  and  dependence,  and 
driven  in  large  numbers  out  of  a  state  of  freedom  into  slavery — the 
whole  mass  of  them  (we  are  told)  being  in  debt  to  the  rich,  who  were 
proprietors  of  the  greater  part  of  the  soil.  They  had  either  borrowed 
money  for  their  own  necessities,  or  they  tilled  the  lands  of  the  rich 
as  dependent  tenants,  paying  a  stipulated  portion  of  the  produce,  and 
in  this  capacity  they  were  largely  in  arrear. 

All  the  calamitous  effects  were  here  seen  of  the  old  harsh  law  of 
debtor  and  creditor — once  prevalent  in  Greece,  Italy,  Asia,  and^a 
large  portion  of  the  world^combined  with  the  recognition  of  slaveiy 
as  a  legitimate  status,  and  of  the  right  of  one  man  to  sell  himself  as 
well  as  that  of  another  man  to  buy  him.  Every  debtor  unable  to  fulfill 
his  contract  was  liable  to  be  adjudged  as  the  slave  of  his  creditor, 
until  he  could  find  means  either  of  paying  it  or  working  it  outt  and 
not  only  he  himself,  but  his  minor  sons  and  unmarried  daughters  and 
sisters  also,  whom  tlie  law  gave  him  the  power  of  selling.  TTie  poor 
man  thus  borrowed  upon  the  security  of  his  body  (to  translate  liter- 
ally the  Greek  phrase)  and  upon  that  of  the  persons  in  his  family.  So 
severely  had  these  oppressive  contracts  been  enlorced,  that  many 
debtors  had  been  reduced  from  freedom  to  slavery  in  Attica  itself^^- 
many  others  had  been  sold  for  exportation, — and  some  had  oftly 
hitherto  preserved  their  own  freedom  by  selling  their  children. 
Moreover  a  great  number  of  the  smaller  properties  in  Attica  were 
under  mortgage,  signified  (according  to  the  formality  usual  in  the 
Attic  law,  and  continued  down  throughout  the  historical  times)  by  a 
stone  pillar  erected  on  the  land,  inscribed  with  the  name  of  the 
lender  and  the  amount  of  the  loan.  The  proprietors  of  these  mort- 
gaged lands,  in  case  of  an  unfavorable  turn  of  events,  had  no  other 
prospect  except  that  of  irremediable  slavery  for  themselves  and  their 
families,  either  in  their  own  native  country  robbed  of  all  its  delights, 
or  in  some  barbarian  region  where  the  Attic  accent  would  never 
meet  their  ears.  Some  had  fled  the  country  to  escape  legal  adjudi- 
cation of  their  persons,  and  earned  a  miserable  subsistence  in 
foreign  parts  by  degrading  occupations.  Upon  several,  too,  this 
deplorable  lot  had  fallen  by  unjust  condemnation  and  corrupt  judges; 
the  conduct  of  the  rich,  in  regard  to  money  sacred  and  profane,  in 

,  r^rd  to  matters  public  as  well  as  private,  being  thoroughly  unprin- 

I  cip<ed  and  rapacious. 

i  The  manifold  and  long-continued  suffering  of  the  poor  under  this 
system,  plunged  into  a  state  of  debasement  not  more  tolerable  than 
tliat  of  the  (Gallic  plebs — and  the  injustices  of  the  rich  in  whom  all 
political  power  was  then  vested — are  facts  well  attested  by  the  poems 
of  Solon  himself,  even  in  the  shoirt  fragments  preservea  to  us.  It 
appears  that  immediately  preceding  the  time  of  his  archonship,  the 
evils  had  ripened  to  such  a  point — and  the  deteimination  of  the  mass 
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of  sufferers,  to  extort  for  themselves  some  mode  of  relief,  had  become 
so  pronounced— that  the  existing  laws  could  no  longer  be  enforced. 
According  to  the  profound  remark  of  Aristotle — that  seditions  are 
generated  by  great  causes  but  out  of  small  incidents — we  may  con- 
ceive that  some  recent  events  liad  occurred  as  immediate  stimulants 
to  the  outbreak  of  the  debtors — like  those  which  lend  so  striking  an 
interest  to  the  early  Roman  annals,  as  the  inflaming  sparks  of  violent 
popular  movements  for  which  the  train  had  long  before  been  laid. 

(Condemnations  by  the  archons,  of  insolvent  debtors,  may  have  been 
unusually  numerous;  or  the  maltreatment  of  some  particular  debtor, 
once  a  respected  freeman,  in  his  condition  of  slavery,  may  have  been 
*  brought  to  act  vividly  upon  the  public  sympathies — like  the  case  of 
the  old  plebeian  centurion  at  Rome  (first  impoverished  by  the  plunder 
of  the  enemy,  then  reduced  to  borrow,  and  lastly  adjudged  to  his 
ei'editor  as  an  insolvent),  who  claimed  the  protection  of  the  people  in 
the  forum,  rousing  their  feelings  to  the  highest  pitch  by  the  marks  of 
the  slave- whip  visible  on  his  person.  Some  such  incidents  had 
probably  happened,  though  we  have  no  historians  to  recount  them. 
Moreover,  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  imagine,  that  that  public  mental 
affliction  which  the  purifier  Epimenides  had  been  invoked  to  appease, 
4iS  it  sprung  in  part  from  pestilence,  so  it  had  its  cause  partly  in  years 
of  sterility,  which  must  of  course  have  aggravated  the  distress  of  the 
«mall  cultivators.  However  this  may  be,  such  was  the  conditioh  of 
things  in  594  b.c.,  through  mutiny  of  the  poor  freemen  and  Thetes, 
and  uneasiness  of  the  middling  citizens,  that  the  governing  oligarchy, 
unable  either  to  enforce  their  private  debts  or  to  maintain  their 
political  power,  were  obliged  to  invoke  the  well-known  wisdom  and 
integrity  of  Solon.  Thpugh  his  vigorous  protest  (which  doubtless 
rendered  him  acceptable  to  the  mass  of  the  people)  against  the 
iniquity  of  the  existing  system,  had  already  been  proclaimed  in  his 
poems — they  still  hoped  that  he  would  serve  as  an  auxiliary  to  help 
them  over  their  difficulties.  They  therefore  chose  him,  nominally  as 
arcbon  along  with  Philombrotus,  but  with  power  in  substance 
dictatorial. 

It  had  happened  in  several  Grecian  states,  that  the  governing 
oligarchies,  either  by  quarrels  among  their  own  members  or  by  the 
general  bad  condition  of  the  people  under  their  government,  were 
deprived  of  that  hold  upon  the  public  mind  which  was  essential  to 
their  power.  Sometimes  (as  in  the  case  of  Pittakus  of  Mitylene 
anterior  to  the  archonship  of  Solon,  and  often  in  the  factions  of  the 
Italian  republics  in  the  middle  ages)  the  collision  of  opposing  forces 
had  rendered  society  intolerable,  and  driven  all  parties  to  acquiesce 
in  the  choice 'of  some  reforming  dictator.  Usually,  however,  in  the 
early  Greek  oligarchies,  this  ultimate  crisis  was  anticipated  by  some 
ambitious  individual,  who  availed  himself  of  the  public  discontent  to 
overthrow  the  oligarchy  and  usurp  the  powers  of  a  despot.  And  so 
probably  it  might  have  happened  in  Athens,  had  not  the  recent  failure 
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of  Kylon,  with  all  its  miserable  consequences,  operated  as  a  deterring 
motive.  It  is  curious  to  read,  in  the  words  of  Solon  himself,  tlie 
temper  in  which  his  appointment  was  construed  by  a  large  portion  of 
the  community,  but  most  especially  by  his  own  friends:  bearing  in 
mind  that  at  this  early  day,  so  far  as  our  knowledge  goes,  demoerati- 
cal  government  was  a  thing  unknown  in  Greece — all  Grecian  govem- 
inents  were  either  oligarchical  or  despotic,  the  mass  of  ^e  freemen 
having  not  yet  tasted  of  constitutional  privilege.  His  own  friends 
and  supporters  were  the  first  to  ur^e  him,  while  redressing  the  preva- 
lent discontents,  to  multiply  partisans  for  himself  personally,  and 
seize  the  supreme  power.  They  even  ' '  chid  him  as  a  madman,  for 
declining  to  haul  up  the  net  when  the  fish  were  already  enmeshed.  *• 
The  mass  of  the  people,  in  despair  with  their  lot,  wouln  gladly  have 
seconded  him  in  such  an  attempt;  while  many  even  among  the 
oligarchy  might  have  acquiesced  in  his  personal  government,  from 
the  mere  apprehension  of  something  worse  if  they  resisted  it.  That 
Solon  might  easily  have  made  himself  despot,  admits  of  little  doubt. 
And  though  the  position  of  a  Greek  despot  was  always  perilous,  he 
would  have  had  greater  facility  for  maintaining  himself  in  it  than 
Peisistratus  possessed  after  him;  so  that  nothing  but  the  combination 
of  prudence  and  virtue,  which  marks  his  lofty  character,  restricted 
him  within  the  trust  specially  confided  to  him.  To  the  surprise  of 
every  on6 — to  the  dissatisfaction  of  his  own  friends — under  the  com- 
plaints alike  (as  he  says)  of  various  extreme  and  dissentient  parties, 
who  required  him  to  adopt  measures  fatal  to  the  peace  of  society — ^he 
set  himself  honestly  to  solve  the  very  diflScult  and  critical  problem 
submitted  to  him. 

Of  all  grievances,  the  most  urgent  was  the  condition  of  the  poorer 
class  of  debtors.  To  their  relief  Solon's  first  measure,  the  memorable 
Seisachtheia,  or  shaking  off  of  burthens,  was  directed.  The  relief 
which  it  afforded  was  complete  and  immediate.  It  cancelled  at  once 
all  those  contracts  in  which  the  debtor  had  borrowed  on  the  security 
either  of  his  person  or  of  his  land:  it  forbade  all  future  loans  or  con- 
tracts in  which  the  person  of  the  debtor  was  pledged  as  security:  ii 
deprived  the  creditor  in  future  of  all  power  to  imprison,  or  enslave, 
or  extort  work  from  his  debtor,   and  confined  him  to  an  effective 

Judgment  at  law  authorizing  the  seizure  of  the  property  of  the  latter. 
t  swept  off  all  the  numerous  mortgage  pillars  from  the  landed 
properties  in  Attica,  leaving  the  land  free  from  all  past  claims.  It 
liberated  and  restored  to  their  full  rights  all  debtors  actually  ir 
slavery  under  previous  legal  adjudication;  and  it  even  provided  lb< 
means  (we  do  not  know  how)  of  repurchasing  in  foreign  lands,  and 
bringing  back  to  a  renewed  life  of  liberty  in  Attica,  many  insolvents 
who  had  been  sold  for  exportation.  And  while  Solon  forbade  every 
Athenian  to  pledge  or  sell  his  own  person  into  slavery,  he  took  a  step 
farther  in  the  same  direction  by  forbidding  him  to  pledge  or  sell  his 
son,  his  daughter,  or  an  unmaiTied  sister  under  his  tutelage — except- 
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ing  only  the  case  in  which  either  of  the  latter  might  be  dectected  in 
unciiastity.  Whether  this  last  ordinance  was  contemporaneous  with 
the  Seisaohtheia,  or  followed  as  one  of  his  subsequent  reforms,  seems 
doubtful. 

By  this  extensive  measure  the  poor  debtors — the  Thetes,  small 
tenants,  and  proprietors — together  with  their  families,  were  rescued 
from  suffering  and  peril.  But  these  were  not  the  only  debtors  in  tiie 
state*:  the  creditors  and  landlords  of  the  exonerated  Thetes  were 
doubtless  in  their  turn  debtors  to  others,  and  were  less  able  to  dis- 
charge their  obligations  in  consequence  of  the  loss  inflicted  upon 
tiiem  by  the  Beisachtheia.  It  was  to  assist  these  wealthier  debtors, 
whose  bodies  were  in  no  danger — 3'^et  without  exonerating  them 
entirely — that  Solon  resorted  to  tlie  additional  expedient  of  debasing 
the  money  standard.  He  lowered  the  standard  of  the  drachma  in  a 
proportion  something  more  than  25  per  cent,  so  that  100  drachmas  of 
the  new  standard  contained  no  more  silver  than  73  of  the  old,  or  100 
of  the  old  were  equivalent  to  138  of  the  new.  B3'  this  change  the 
creditors  of  these  more  substantial  debtors  were  obliged  to  submit 
to  a  loss,  while  the  debtors  acquired  an  exemption,  to  the  extent  of 
about  27  per  cent. 

Lastly,  Solon  decreed  that  all  those  who  had  been  condemned  by 
the  archons  to  atimy  (civil  disfranchisement)  should  be  restored  to 
their  full  privileges  of  citizens— excepting,  however,  from  this  indul- 
gence those  who  had  been  condemned  by  the  Ephetoe,  or  by  the 
Areopagus,  or  by  the  Phylo-Basileis  (the  four  kings  of  the  tribes), 
after  trial  in  the  Prytaneium,  on  charges  either  of  murder  or  treason. 
80  wholesab  a  measure  of  amnesty  aStords  strong  grounds  for  be- 
lieving that  the  previous  judgments  of  the  archons  had  been  intoler- 
ably harsh;  and  it  is  to  be  recollected  that  the  Drakonian  ordinances 
were  then  in  force. 

Such  were  the  measures  of  relief  with  which  Solon  met  the  dan- 
gerous discontent  then  prevalent.  That  the  wealthy  men  and  leaders 
of  the  people — whose  insolence  and  iniquity  he  has  himself  severely 
denouncecl  in  his  poems,  and  whose  views  in  nominating  him  he 
had  greatly  disappointed — should  have  detested  propositions  which 
robbed  them  without  compensation  of  many  legal  rights,  it  is  easy  to 
imagine.  But  the  statement  of  Plutarch  that  the  poor  emancipated 
debtors  were  also  dissatisfied  from  having  expected  that  Solon  would 
I  not  onjy  remit  their  debts,  but  also  re-divide  the  soil  of  Attica,  seems 
!  utterly  incredible;  nor  is  it  confirmed  by  any  passage  now  remaining 
of  the  Solon ian  poems.  Plutarch  conceives  the  poor  debtors  as  hav- 
ing m  theii  minds  the  comparison  with  Lykurgus  and  the  equality 
of  property  at  Sparta,  which  (as  I  have  already  endeavored  to  show) 
IS  a  fiction;  and  even  had  it  been  true  as  matter  of  history  long 
past  and  antiquated,  would  not  have  been  likely  to  work  upon  the 
minds  of  the  multitude  of  Attica  in  the  forcible  way  that  the  biogra- 
pher supposes.    The  Seisachtheia  must  have  exasperated  the  feelings 
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and  diminished  the  fortunes  of  many  persons;  but  it  gave  to  the 
large  body  of  Thetes  and  small  proprietors  all  that  they  could  possi- 
bly have  hoped.  We  are  told  that  after  a  short  interval  it  became, 
eminently  acceptable  in  the  general  public  mind,  and  procured  for 
Solon  a  great  increase  of  popularity — all  ranks  concurring  in  a  com- 
^mon  sacrifice  of  thanksgiving  and  harmony.  One  incident  there 
was  which  occasioned  an  outcry  of  indignation.  Three  rich  friends 
of  Solon,  all  men  of  great  family  in  the  state,  and  bearing  names 
which  will  hereafter,  reapipear  in  this  history  as  borne  by  their  de- 
scendants— Konon,  Kleinias,  and  Hipponikus — having  obtained  from 
Solon  some  previous  hint  of  his  designs,  profited  by  it,  first  to  bor- 
row money,  and  next  to  make  purchases  of  lands;  and  this  selfish 
breach  of  confidence  would  have  disgraced  Solon  himself,  had  it  not 
been  found  that  he  was  personally  a  great  loser,  having  lent  money 
to  the  extent  of  five  talents. 

In  regard  to  the  whole  measure  of  the  Seisachtheia,  indeed,  though 
the  poems  of  Solon  were  open  to  every  one,  ancient  authors  gave 
different  statements  both  of  its  purport  and  of  its  extent.  Most  ot. 
them  consti'ued  it  as  having  canceled  indiscriminately  all  money 
contracts;  while  Androtion  and  others  thought  that  it  did  nothing 
more  than  lower  the  rate  of  interest  and  depreciate  the  currency  to 
the  extent  of  27  per  cent,  leaving  the  letter  of  the  contracts  unchanged. 
How  Androtion  came  to  maintain  such  an  opinion  we  cannot  easily 
understand.  For  the  fragments  now  remaining  from  Solon  seeu^ 
distinctly  to  refute  it,  though,  on  the  other  hand,  they  do  not  go  so 
far  as  to  substantiate  the  full  extent  of  the  opposite  view  entertained 
by  many  writers, — that  all  money  contracts  indiscriminately  were 
rescinded:  against  which  there  is  also  a  farther  reason,  that  if  the 
fact  had  been  so,  Solon  could  have  had  no  motive  to  debase  the 
money  standard.  Such  debasement  supposes  that  there  must  have 
been  some  debtors  at  least  whose  contracts  remained  valid,  and  whom 
nevertheless  he  desired  partially  to  assist.  His  poems  distinctly 
mention  three  things:  1.  The  removal  of  the  mortgage-pillars.  2. 
The  enfranchisement  of  the  land.  8.  The  protection,  liberation,  and 
restoration  of  the  i>ersons  of  endangered  or  enslaved  debtors.  All 
these  expressions  point  distinctly  to  the  Thetes  and  small  proprietors, 
whose  sufferings  and  peril  were  the  most  urgent,  and  whose  case 
required  a  remedy  immediate  as  well  as  complete.  We  find  that  his 
repudiation  of  debts  was  carried  far  enough  to  exonerate. them,  but 
no  farther. 

It  seems  to  have  been  the  respect  entertained  for  the  character  of 
Solon  which  partly  occasioned  these  various  misconceptions  of  his 
ordinances  for  the  relief  of  debtors.  Androtion  in  ancient,  and  some 
eminent  critics  in  modern  times,  are  anxious  to  make  out  that  he 
gave  relief  without  loss  or  injustice  to  any  one.  But  this  opinion 
seems  inadmissible.  The  loss  to  creditors  by  the  wholesale  abro- 
gation of  numerous  pre-existing  contracts,  and  by  the  partial  depre- 
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eiation  of  the  coin,  is  a  fact  Hot  to  be  disguised.  Tlie  Seisaclitheia 
of  Solon,  unjust  so  far  as  it  rescinded  previous  agreements,  but 
highly  salutary  in  its  consequences,  is  to  be  vindicated  by  showing 
that  .in  no  other  way  could  the  bonds  of  government  have  been  held 
together,  or  the  misery  of  the  multitude  alleviated.  We  are  to  con- 
sider, first,  the  great  personal  cruelty  of  these  pre-existing  contracts, 
which  condemned  the  body  of  the  free  debtor  and  his  family  to  slav- 
ery ;  next,  the  profound  detestation  created  by  such  a  system  in  the 
large  mass  of  the  poor,  against  both  the  judges  and  the  creditors  by 
whom  it  had  been  enforced,  which  rendered  their  feelings  unman- 
ageable, so  soon  as  they  came  together  under  the  sentiment  of  a  com- 
nion  danger  and  with  the  determination  to  insure  to  each  other 
m^utual  protection.  Moreover,  the  law  which  vests  a  creditor  with 
power  over  the  person  of  his  debtor,  so  as  to  convert  him  into  a  slave, 
18  likely  to  give  rise  to  a  class  of  loans  which  inspire  nothing  but 
abhorrence — money  lent  with  the  foreknowledge  that  the  borrower 
will  be  unable  to  repay  it,  but  also  in  the  conviction  that  the  value  of 
his  person  as  a  slave  will  make  good  the  loss;  thus  reducing  him  to  a 
edndition  of  extreme  misery,  for  the  purpose  sometimes  of  aggrandiz- 
ing, sometimes  of  enriching,  the  lender.  Now  the  foundation  on 
which  Hie  respect  for  contracts  rests,  under  a  good  law  of  debtor  and 
creditor,  is  the  very  reverse  of  this.  It  rests  on  the  firm  conviction 
that  such  contracts  are  advantageous  to  both  parties  as  a  class,  and 
that  to  break  up  the  confidence  essential  to  their  existence  would  pro- 
duce extensive  mischief  throughout  all  society.  The  man  whose  rev- 
erence for  the  obligation  of  a  contract  is  now  the  most  profound, 
would  have  entertained  a  very  different  sentiment  if  he  had  witnessed 
the  dealings  of  lender  and  borrower  at  Athens  under  the  old  Jtnte- 
Solonian  law.  The  oligarchy  had  tried  their  best  to  enforce  this  law 
of  debtor  and  creditor  with  its  disastrous  series  of  contracts;  and  the 
only  reason  why  they  consented  to  invoke  the  aid  of  Solon,  was 
because  they  had  lost  the  power  of  enforcing  it  any  longer,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  newly  awakened  courage  and  combination  of  the 
people.  That  which  they  could  not  do  for  themselves,  Solon  could 
not  have  done  for  them,  even  had  he  been  willing.  Nor  had  he  in 
his  position  the  means  either  of  exempting  or  compensating  those 
creditors  who,  separately  taken,  were  open  to  no  reproach ;  indeed, 
in  following  his  proceedings,  we  see  plainly  that  he  tlK)ught  compen- 
sation due,  not  to  the  creditors,  but  to  the  past  sufferings  of  the 
enslaved  debtor,  since  he  redeemed  several  of  them  from  foreign  cap- 
tivity, and  brought  them  back  to  their  home.  It  is  certain  that  no 
lasasure,  simply  and  exclusively  prospective,  would  have  sufficed  for 
the  emergency.  There  was  an  absolute  necessity  for  overruling  all 
that  class  of  pre-existing  rights  which  had  produced  so  violent  a  social 
fever.  While,  therefore,  to  this  extent,  the  Seisachtheia  cannot  be 
tvcquitted  of  injustice,  we  may  confidently  affirm  that  the  injustice 
Lnflietdd  was  an  indispensable  price  paid  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
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peace  of  society,  and  for  the  final  abrogation  of  a  disastrous  system 
as  regarded  insolvents.  And  the  feeling  as  well  as  the  legislation  uni- 
versal in  the  modern  European  world,  by  interdicting  beforehand  all 
contracts  for  selling  a  man's  person  or  that  of  his  childi'en  into  slavery, 
goes  far  to  sanction  practically  the  Solonian  repudiation. 

One  thing  is  never  to  be  forgotten  in  regard  to  this  measure,  com- 
bined with  the  concurrent  amendments  introduced  by  Solon  in  the 
law — it  settled  finally  the  question  to  which  it  referred.  Never  a^in 
do  we  liear  of  the  law  of  debtor  and  creditor  as  disturbing  Athenian 
tranquillity.  The  general  sentiment  whicli  grew  up  at  Athens,  under 
the  Solonian  money-law  and  under  the  democratical  government,  was 
one  of  high  respect  for  the  sanctity  of  contracts.  Not  only  was  there 
never  any  demand  in  the  Athenian  democracy  for  new  tables  or  a 
depreciation  of  the  money  standard,  but  a  formal  abnegation  of  any 
such  projects  was  insertea  in  the  solemn  oath  taken  annually  by  the 
numerous  Dikasts,  who  formed  the  popular  judicial  body  called 
Helisea  or  the  Heliastic  jurors — the  same  oath  which  pledged  them  to 
uphold  the  democratical  constitution,  also  bound  them  to  repudiate 
all  proposals  either  for  an  abrogation  of  debts  or  for  a  redivision  of 
the  lands.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  under  the  Solonian  law» 
which  enabled  the  creditor  to  seize  the  property  of  his  debtor,  but 
gave  him  no  power  over  the  person,  the  system  of  money-lending 
assumed  a  more  beneficial  character.  The  old  noxious  contracts, 
mere  snares  for  the  liberty  of  a  poor  freeman  and  his  children,  dis- 
appeared, and  loans  of  money  took  their  place,  founded  on  the  prop- 
erty and  prospective  earnings  of  the  debtor,  which  were  in  the  main 
useful  to  both  parties,  and  therefore  maintained  their  place  in  the 
moral  sentiment  of  the  public.  And  though  Solon  had  found  him- 
self compelled  to  rescind  all  the  mortgages  on  land  subsisting  in  his 
time,  we  see  money  freely  lent  upon  this  same  security,  throughout 
the  historical  times  of  Athens,  and  the  evidentiary  mortgage-pillars 
remaining  ever  after  undisturbed. 

In  the  sentiment  of  an  early  society,  as  in  the  old  Roman  law,  a  dis- 
tinction is  commonly  made  between  the  principal  and  the  interest  of 
a  loan,  though  the  creditors  have  sought  to  blend  them  indissolubly 
together.  If  the  borrower  cannot  fulfill  his  promise  to  repay  tl»« 
pnncipal,  the  public  will  regard  him  as  having-  committed  a  wrong 
which  he  musi  make  good  by  his  person.  But  there  is  not  the 
same  unanimity  as  to  his  promise  to  pay  interest:  on  the  contrary, 
the  very  exaction  of  interest  will  be  regarded  by  many  in  the  same 
light  in  which  the  English  law  considers  usurious  interest,  as  taintini:^ 
the  whole  transaction.  But  in  the  modern  mind,  principal,  and 
interest  within  a  limited  rate,  have  so  grown  together,  that  we  hardly 
understand  how  it  can  ever  have  been  pronounced  unworthy  of  an 
honorable  citizen  to  lend  money  on  interest.  Yet  such  is  the  declared 
opinion  of  Aristotle  and  other  superior  men  of  antiquity;  while  at 
Rome,  Cato  the  censor  went  so  far  as  to  denounce  the  practice  as  a 
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heinous  crime.  It  was  comprehended  by  them  among  t^e  worst  of 
the  tricks  of  trade — and  they  held  that  all  trade,, or  profit  derived 
from  interchange,  was  unnatural,  as  being  made  by  one  man  at  the 
expense  of  another :  such  pursuits  therefore  could  not  be  commended, 
though  they  miglit  be  tolerated  to  a  certain  extent  as  a  matter  of 
necessity,  but  they  belonged  essentially  to  an  inferior  order  of  citizens. 
What  is  remarkable  in  Greece  is,  that  the  antipathy  of  a  very  early 
state  of  society  against  traders  and  money-lenders  lasted  longer 
among  the  philosophers  than  among  the  mass  of  the  people—it  har- 
monized more  with  the  social  ideal  of  the  former,  than  with  the 
practical  instincts  of  the  latter. 

In  a  rude  condition  such  as  that  of  the  ancient  Germans  described 
by  Tacitus,  loans  on  interest  are  unknown.  Habitually  careless  of  the 
future,  the  Germans  were  gratified  both  in  giving  and  receiving  pres- 
ents, but  without  any  idea  that  they  thereby  either  imposed  or  con- 
tracted an  obligation.  To  a  people  in  this  state  of  feeling,  a  loan  on 
interest  presents  the  repulsive  idea  of  making  profit  out  of  the  dis- 
tress of  the  borrower.  Moreover,  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  the 
first  borrowers  must  have  been  for  the  most  part  men  driven  to  this 
necessity  by  the  pressure  of  want,  and  contracting  debt  as  a  desperate 
resource,  without  any  fair  prospect  of  ability  to  repay:  debt  and 
fafliine  run  together  in  the  mind  of  the  poet  Hesiod.  The  borrower 
is,  in  this  unhappy  state,  rather  a  distressed  man  soliciting  aid,  than 
a  solvent  man  capable  of  making  and  fulfilling  a  contract.  If  he 
cannot  find  a  friend  to  make  him  a  free  gift  in  the  former  character, 
he  will  not,  under  the  latter  character,  obtain  a  loan  from  a  stranger, 
except  by  the  promise  of  exorbitant  interest,  and  by  the  fullest  even- 
tual power  over  his  person  which  he  is  in  a  condition  to  grant.  In 
process  of  time  a  new  class  of  borrowers  rise  up  who  demand  money 
for  temporary  convenience  or  profit,  but  with  full  prospect  of  repay- 
ment— a  relation  of  lender  and  borrower  quite  different  from  that  of 
the  earlier  period,  when  it  presented  itself  in  the  repulsive  form  of 
misery  on  the  one  side,  set  j^ainst  the  prospect  of  very  large  profit 
on  the  other.  If  the  Germans  of  the  time  of  Tacitus  looked  to  the 
condition  of  the  poor  debtors  in  Gaul,  reduced  to  servitude  under  a 
rich  creditor,  and  swelling  by  hundreds  the  crowd  of  his  attendants, 
they  would  not  be  disposed  to  regret  their  own  ignorance  of  the  prac- 
tice of  money-lending.  How  much  the  interest  of  money  was  then 
regarded  as  an  undue  profit  extorted  from  distress,  is  powerfully  illus- 
trated by  the  old  Jewish  law;  the  Jew  being  permitted  to  take  inter- 
est from  foreigners  (whom  the  lawgiver  did  not  think  himself  obliged 
to  protect),  but  not  from  his  own  countrymen.  The  Koran  follows 
out  this  point-of  view  consistently,  and  prohibits  the  taking  of  inter- 
est altogether.  In  most  other  nations,  laws  have  been  made  to  hmit 
the  rate  of  interest,  and  at  Rome  especially,  the  legal  rate  was  suc- 
cessively lowered — though  it  seems,  as  might  have  been  expected, 
that  the  restrictive  ordinances  were  constantly  eluded.    All  such 
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restrictions  have  been  intended  for  the  protection  of  debtors;  an  effect 
which  large  experience  prores  them  never  to  produce,  unless  it  be 
called  protection  to  render  the  obtaining  of  money  on  loan  impracti- 
cable for  the  most  distressed  borrowors.  But  there  was  another  effect 
which  they  did  tend  to  produce — they  softened  down  the  primitive 
antipathy  against  the  practice  generally,  and  confined  the  odious 
name  of  usury  to  loans  lent  above  the  fixed  legal  rate. 

In  this  way  alone  could  they  operate  beneficiall3%  and  their  ten* 
dency  to  counterwork  the  previous  feeling  was  at  tliat  time  not  unim- 
portant, coinciding  as  it  did  with  other  tendencies  arising  out  of  the 
industrial  progress  of  society,  which  gradually  exhibited  the  relation 
of  lender  and  borrower  in  a  light  more  reciprocal  beneficial,  and  less 
repugnant  to  the  sympathies  of  the  bystander. 

At  Athens  the  more  favorable  point  of  view  prevailed  throughout 
all  the  historical  tinaes.  The  march  of  industry  and  commerce, 
under  the  mitigated  law  which  prevailed  subsequently  to  Solon,  liad 
been  sufficient  to  bring  it  about  at  a  very  early  period  and  to  suppress 
all  public  antipathy  against  lenders  at  interest.  We  may  remark  too, 
that  this  more  equitable  tone  of  opinion  crew  up  spontaneously,  ^itJi- 
out  any  legal  restriction  on  the  rate  of  interest — no  such  restriction 
having  ever  been  imposed  and  the  rate  being  expressly  declared  fi*e 
by  a  law  ascribed  to  Solon  himself.  The  same  may  probably  be  siild 
of  the  communities  of  Greece  generally — at  least  there  is  no  informa- 
tion to  make  us  suppose  the  contrary.  But  the  feeling  against  lend- 
ing money  at  interest  remained  in  the  bosoms  of  the  philosojAical 
men  long  after  it  had  ceased  to  form  a  part  of  the  practical  morality  of 
the  citizens,  and  long  after  it  had  ceased  to  be  justified  by  the  a|>pear- 
ances  of  the  case  as  at  first  it  really  had  been,  f  lato,  Aristotle,  Cicero, 
and  Plutarch,  treat  the  practice  as  a  branch  of  the  commercial  and 
naoney-getting  spirit  which  they  are  anxious  to  discourage ;  and  one  con- 
sequence of  this  was,  that  they  were  less  disposed  to  contend  strenuously 
for  the  inviolability  of  existing  money-contracts.  The  conservative 
feeling  on  this  point  was  stronger  amon^  the  mass  than  among  t^ 

Shilosophers.  Plato  even  complains  of  it  as  inconveniently  prepon- 
erant,  and  as  arresting  the  legislator  in  all  comprehensive  projects  ci 
reform.  For  the  most  part  indeed  schemes  of  canceling  debts  and 
redividing  lands  were  never  thought  of  except  by  men  of  desperate 
and  selfish  ambition,  who  made  them  stepping-stones  to  despotic 
power.  Such  men  were  deno^mced  alike  by  the  practical  sense  of  the 
community  and  by  the  speculative  thinkers:  but  when  we  turn  to  the 
case  of  the  Spartan  king  Agis  III. ,  who  proposed  a  complete  extinc- 
tion of  debts  and  an  equal  redivision  of  the  landed  property  of  the 
state,  not  with  any  selfish  or  personal  views,  but  upon  pure  ideas  of 
patriotism,  well  or  ill  understood,  and  for  the  purpose  of  renovating 
the  lost  ascendency  of  Sparta — ^we  find  Plutarch  expressing  the  most 
unqualified  admiration  of  this  young  king  and  his  projects,  and  treat- 
ing the  opposition  made  to  him  as  originating  in  no  better  feelings 
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than  meanness  and  cupidity.  The  philosophical  thinkers  on  politics 
conceived  (and  to  a  great  de^e  justly,  as  1  shall  show  hereafter)  that 
the  conditions  of  security,  m  the  ancient  world,  imposed  upon  the 
citizens  generally  the  absolute  necessity  of  keeping  up  a  military  spirit 
and  willingness  to  brave  at  all  times  personal  hardship  and  aiscom- 
fort:  so  that  increase  of  wealth,  on  accoimt  of  the  habits  of  self-indul- 
gence  which  it  commonly  introduces,  was  regarded  by  them  with 
miore  or  less  of  disfavor.  If  in  their  estimation  anjr  Grecian  commu- 
nity had  become  corrupt,  they  were  willing  to  sanction  great  interfer- 
ence with  pre-existing  rights  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  it  back  nearer 
to  their  ideal  standard.  And  the  real  security  for  the  maintenance 
of  these  rights  lay  in  the  conservative  feelings  of  the  citizens  gener- 
ally, much  more  than  in  the  opinions  which  superior  minds  imbibed 
from  the  philosophers. 

Such  consciTvative  feelings  were  in  the  subsequent  Athenian  democ- 
racy peculiarly  deep-rooted.  The  mass  of  the  Athenian  people  iden- 
tified inseparablv  the  maintenance  of  property  in  all  its  various  shapes 
with  that  of  their  laws  and  constitution.  And  it  is  a  remarkable  fact, 
that  though  the  admiration  entertained  at  Athens  for  Solon  was  uni- 
versal, the  principle  of  his  Seisachtheia  and  of  his  money-depreciation 
was  not  only  never  imitated,  but  found  the  strongest  tacit  reproba- 
tion; whereas  at  Rome,  as  well  as  in  most  of  the  kingdoms  of  modem 
Euxope,  we  know  that  one  debasement  of  the  coin  succeeded  another. 
TMe  temptation  of  thus  partially  eluding  the  pressure  of  financial 
epabarrassments,  proved,  after  one  successful  trial,  too  strong  to  be 
resisted,  and  brought  down  the  coin  by  successive  depreciations  from 
the  full  pound  of  twelve  ounces  to  the  standard  of  one  half  ounce. 
It  is  of  some  importance  to  take  notice  of  this  fact,  when  we  reflect 
hoiw  much  **  Grecian  faith"  has  been  degraded  by  the  Roman  writers 
into  a  byword  for  duplicity  in  pecuniary  dealings.  The  democracy 
of  Athens  (and  indeed  the  cities  of  Greece  generally,  both  oligarchies 
aiMl  democracies)  st-aiids  far  above  the  senate  of  Rome,  and  far  above 
the  modern  kingdoms  of  Prance  and  England  until  comparatively 
recent  times,  in  respect  of  honest  dealing  with  the  coinage.  More- 
over, while  there  occurred  at  Rome  several  political  changes  which 
brought  about  new  tables  or  at  least  a  partial  depreciation  of  con- 
trc^cts,  no  phenomenon  of  the  same  kind  ever  happened  at  Athens, 
durinj^  the  three  centuries  between  Solon  and  the  end  of  the  free 
working  of  the  democracy.  Doubtless  there  were  fraudulent  debtors 
at  Athens;  while  the  administration  of  private  law,  though  not  in  any 
way  conniving  at  their  proceedings,  was  far  too  imperfect  to  repress 
them  as  effectually  as  might  have  been  wished.  But  the  public?  seii- 
timent  on  the  point  was  just  and  decided.  It  may  be  asserted  with 
confidence  that  a  loan  of  money  at  Athens  was  quite  as  secure  as  it 
ever  was  at  any  time  or  place  of  the  ancient  world — in  spite  of  the 
ffreat  and  important  superiority  of  Rome  with  respect  to  the  accumu- 
lation of  a  body  of  authoritative  legal  precedent,  the  source  of  what 
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was  ultimately  shaped  into  the  Roman  jurisprudence.  Among  the 
various  causes  of  sedition  or  mischief  in  tiie  Grecian  conmiunities,  we 
hear  little  of  the  pressure  of  private  debt. 

By  the  measures  of  relief  above  described,  Solon  had  accomplished 
results  surpassing  his  own  best  hopes.  He  had  healed  the  prevailing 
discontents;  and  such  was  the  coirfidence  and  gratitude  which  he  had 
inspired,  that  he  was  now  called  upOn  to  draw  up  a  constitution  and 
laws  for  the  better  working  of  the  government  in  future.  His  consti- 
tutional changes  were  great  and  valuable:  respecting  his  laws,  what 
we  hear  is  rather  curious  than  important. 

It  has  been  alreadv  stated  that,  down  to  the  time  of  So1<mi,  the 
classification  received  in  Attica  was  that  of  the  four.  Ionic  tribes, 
comprising  in  one  scale  the  Phratries  and  Gentes,  and  in  another 
scale  the  three  Trittyes  and  forty-eight  Naukraries — while  the  Eupa- 
tridse,  seenungly  a  few  specially  respected  gentes,  and  perhaps  a  few 
distinguished  families  in  all  the  gentes,  had  in  their  hands  all  tiie 
powers  of  government.  Solon  introduced  a  new  principle  of  claam- 
fication — called  in  Greek  the  timocratic  principle.  He  distributed  all 
the  citizens  of  the  tribes,  without  any  reference  to  their  gentes  or 
phratries,  into  four  classes,  according  to  the  amount  of  their  property, 
which  he  caused  to  be  assessed  and  entered  in  a  public  schedule. 
Those  whose  annual  income  was  equal  to  500  medimni  of  com  (about 
700  imperial  bushels)  and  upward — one  medimnus  bein^  considered 
equivalent  to  one  drachma  in  money — he  placed  in  the  highest  class; 
those  who  received  between  300  and  500  medimni  or  drachmas  formed 
the  second  class;  and  those  between  200  and  800,  the  third.  The 
fourth  and  most  numerous  class  comprised  all  those  who  did  not 
possess  land  yielding  a  produce  equm  to  200  medimni.  The  first 
class,  called  Pentakosiomedimni,  were  alone  eligible  to  the  archonsMp 
and  to  all  commands:  the  second  were  called  the  knights  or  horae. 
men  of  the  state,  as  possessing  enough  to  enable  them  to  keep  a  horse 
and  perform  military  service  m  that  capacity:  the  third  class,  called 
the  Zeugitae,  formed  the  heavy-armed  infantry,  and  were  bound  to 
serve,  each  with  his  full  panoply.  Each  of  these  three  classes  was 
entered  in  the  public  schedule  as  possessed  of  a  taxable  capital  calcu- 
lated with  a  certain  reference  to  his  annual  income,  but  in  a  proportion 
diminishing  according  to  the  scale  of  that  income — and  a  man  paid 
taxes  to  the  state  according  to  the  sum  for  which  he  stood  rat^  in 
the  schedule;  so  that  this  direct  taxation  acted  really  like  a  graduated 
income-tax.  The  ratable  property  of  the  citizen  belonging  to  the 
richest  class  (the  Pentakosiomedimnus)  was  calculated  ana  entered  on 
the  stjite  schedule  at  a  sum  of  capital  equal  to  twelve  times  his  annual 
income :  that  of  the  Hippeus,  horseman  or  knight,  at  a  sum  equal  to 
ten  times  his  annual  income:  that  of  the  Zeugite,  at  a  sum  equal  to 
five  times  his-  annual  income.  Thus  a  Pentakosiomedimnus,  whose 
income  was  exactly  500  drachmas  (the  minimum  qualification  of  his 
class),  stood  rated  in  the  schedule  for  a  taxable  property  of  6,000 
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drachmas  or  one  talent,  being  twelve  times  his  income — if  his  annual 
income  were  1000  drachmas,  he  would  stand  rated  for  12,000  drachmas 
or  two  talents,  being  the  same  proportion  of  income  to  ratable  capi- 
tal. But  when  we  pass  to  the  second  class,  horsemen  or  knights, 
the  proportion  of  the  two  is  changed.  The  horseman  possessinff  an 
income  of  jiist  800  drachmas  (or  SM)  medimni)  wolild  stand  rated  for 
3,000  drachmas,  or  ten  times  his  real  income,  and  so  m  the  same  pro- 
portion for  any  income  above  800  and  below  500.  Agam,  in  the  third 
class,  or  below  300,  the  proportion  is  a  second  time  altered — the 
Zeu^ite  possessing  exactly  200  drachmas  of  income  was  rated  upon  a 
still  lower  calculation,  at  1000  drachmas,  or  a  sum  equal  to  five  timep 
his  income;  and  all  incomes  of  this  class  ^between  200  and  300 
drachmas)  wodld  in  like  manner  be  multiplied  by  five  in  order  to 
obtain  the  amount  of  ratable  capital.  Upon  these  respective  sums 
of  schedule  capital,  all  direct  taxatioyi  was  levied.  If  the  state 
required  one  per  cent  of  direct  tax,  the  poorest  Pentakosiomedimnus 
would  pay  (upon  6,000  drachmas)  60  drachmas,  the  poorest  Hippeufi 
would  pay  (upon  3,000  drachmas)  30;  the  poorest  Zeugite  would  pay 
(upon  1000  drachmas)  10  drachmas.  And  thus  this  mode  of  assessmeut 
would  operate  like  b,  gradiiated  income-tax,  looking  at  it  in  reference 
to  the  three  different  classes — but  as  an  eqiud  income  tax.  looking  at 
it  in  rief erence  to  the  different  individuals  comprised  in  one  and  the 
same  class. 

All  persons  in  the  state  whose  annual  income  amounted  to  less  than  , 
200  medimni  or  drachmas  were  placed  in  the  fourth  class,  and  they 
must  have  constituted  the  large  majority  of  the  community.  They 
were  not  liable  to  any  direct  taxation,  and  perhaps  were  not  at  first 
even  entered  upon  the  taxable  schedule,  more  especially  as  we  do  not 
know  that  anjr  taxes  were  actually  levied  upon  this  schedule  during 
til  y  Solonian  times.  It  is  said  that  they  were  all  called  Thetes,but 
1  s  appellation  is  not  well  sustained,  and  cannot  be  admitted:  the 
i  jurth  compartment  in  the  descending  scale  was  indeed  termed  the 
Thetic  census,  because  it  contained  all  the  Thetes,  and  because  most 
of  its  members  were  of  that  humble  description;  but  it  is  not  con- 
ceivable that  a  proprietor  whose  land  yielded  to  him  a  clear  annual 
return  of  100,  120,  140,  or  180  drachmas,  could  ever  have  been  desig- 
n  ited  by  that  name. 

Such  were  the  divisions  in  the  political  scale  established  by  Solon, 
called  by  Aristotle  a  Timocracy,  in  which  the  rights,  honors,  funq.;  t- 
tions,  and  liabilities  of  the  citizens  were  measured  out  according,  t^  f ; 
'the  assessed  property  of  each.     The  highest  honors  of  the  state-r  ) 
that  is,  the  places  of  the  nine  archons  annually  chosen,  as  well  a^ 
those   in   the   senate  of   Areopagus,  into  which  the  past  archons 
always  enitered — ^perhaps  also  the  posts  of  Prytanes  of  the  Naukrar^ 
—were  reserved  for  the  first  class:  the  poor  Eupatrids  became  ineli- 
gible, while  rich  men  not  Eupatrids  were  admitted.     Other  posts  of 
inferior  distinction  were  filled  by  the  second  and  third  classes,  who 
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were  moreover  bound  to  military  service,  the  one  on  horseback,  the 
oCb«r  aa  heavy  armed  soldiers  on  foot.  Moreover,  the  Liturgies  of 
the  stHte,  as  tliey  were  called — unpaid  functions  such  as  th€  trier- 
archy,  choregy,  gymnasiarchy,  etc.,  which  entailed  expeuse  and 
trouble  on  the  holder  of  them — were  distributed  in  some  way  or 
other  between  th6  members  of  the  three  classes,  though  we  do  not 
know  how  the  distribution  was  made  in  these  early  times.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  members  of  the  fourth  or  lowest  clas^  were  dis- 
qualified from  holding  any  individual  office  of  dignity.  They  per- 
foi-med  no  liturgies,  served  in  case  of  war  only  as  hght  armed  or 
with  a  panoply  provided  by  the  state,  and  paid  nothing  to  the  direct 
property-tax  or  Eisphora.  It  Would  be  incorrect  to  say  ihat  they 
paid  no  taxes,  for  indirect  taxes,  such  as  duties  on  imports,  fell  upon 
them  in  common  with  the  rest;  and  we  must  recollect  that  these  Jot- 
ter were,  throughout  a  long  period  of  AthcDian  history,  in  steady 
operation,  while  the  direct  taxes  were  only  levied  on  rare  occasions. 

But  though  this  fourth  class,  constituting  the  great  numerical 
majority  of  the  free  people,  were  shut  out  from  individual  office,  their 
collective  importance  was  in  another  way  greatly  increased.  They 
were  invested  with  the  light  of  choosing  the  annual  archons,  out  ;of 
the  class  of  Pentakosiomedimni;  and  what  was  of  more  importance 
still,  the  archons  and  the  magistrates  generally,  after  their  year  of 
office,  instead  of  being  accountable  to  the  senate  of  Areopagus, 
were  made  formally  accountable  to  the  public  assembly  silting  in 
judgment  upon  their  past  conduct.  They  might  be  impeached  and 
called  upon  to  defend  themselves,  punished  in  case  of  misbehavior, 
and  debarred  from  the  usual  honor  of  a  s^at  in  the  senate  of  Areo- 
pagus. 

Had  til'  pablic  assembly  been  called  upon  to  act  alone  withoutaid 
or  guidai^vs.,  this  accountability  would  have  proved  only  nominal. 
But  Solon  converted  it  into  a  reality  by  another  new  institution, 
which  will  hereafter  be  found  of  great  moment  in  the  working  out 
of  the  Athenian  democracy.  He  created  the  pro-bouleutic  or  pre- 
considering  senate,  with  intimate  and  especial  reference  to  the  pul)lie 
assembly — to  prepare  matters  for  its  discussion,  to  convoke  and 
superintend  its  meetit^gs,  and  to  insure  the  execution  of  its  decrees. 
The  senate,  as  first  constituted  by  Solon,  comprised  400  members, 
taken  in  equal  proportions  from  the  four  tribes — not  chosen  by  lot 
(as  they  will  be  found  to  be  in  the  more  advanced  stage  of  the  democ- 
racy), but  elected  by  the  people,  in  the  same  way  as  the  archons 
then  were — persons  of  the  fourth  or  pKJorest  class  of  the  census, 
though  contributing  to  elect,  not  being  themselves  eligible. 

But  while  Solon  thus  created  the  new  pre-considering  senate, 
identified  with  and  subsidiary  to  the  popular  assembly,  he  mani- 
fested no  jealousy  of  the  pre-existing  Areopagitic  senate.  On  the 
contrary,  he  enlarged  its  powers,  gave  to  it  an  ample  supervision 
over  the  execution  of  the  laws  geneially,  and  imposed  upon  it  the 
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censorial  duty  of  inspecting  the  lives  and  occupation  of  the  citi- 
zens, as  well  as  of  punishing  men  of  idle  and  dissolute  habits.  Ho 
was  himself,  as  past  archon,  a  member  of  this  ancient  senate,  au'l 
he  is  said  to  have  contemplated  that  by  means  of  the  two  senates, 
the  state  would  be  held  fast,  as  it  were  with  a  double  anchor,  against 
all  shocks  and  storms. 

Such  are  the  only  new  political  institutions  (apart  from  the  laws 
to  be  noticed  presently)  which  there  are  grounds  for  ascribing  to 
Solon,  w^hen  we  take  proper  care  to  discrimmate  what  really  belongs 
rto  Solon  and  his  age,  from  the  Athenian  constitution  as  afterward 
jremodeled.  It  has  been  a  practice  common  with  manv  able  exposi- 
101*8  of  Grecian  affairs,  and  followed  partly  even  by  Dr.  Thirlwall. 
to  connect  the  name  of  Solon  with  the  whole  political  and  judi-* 
cial  state  of  Athens  as  it  stood  between  the  age  of  Perikles  and  that 
of  Demosthenes — the  regulations  of  the  senate  of  500,  the  numer- 
ous public  dikasts  or  jurors  taken  by  lot  from  the  people,  as  well 
as  the  body  annually  selected  for  law-revision,  and  called  Nomo- 
Ihets,  and  the  prosecution  (called  the  Graphe  Paranomon)  open  to  be 
instituted  against  the  proposer  of  any  measure  iMeg:il,  unconstitu- 
tional, or  dangerous.  There  is  indeed  some  countenance  for  this 
confusion  between  Solonian  and  post-Solonian  Athens,  in  the  usage: 
of  the  orators  themselvec.  For  Demosthenes  and  uSschiues  employ 
the  name  of  Solon  in  a  very  loose  manner,  and  treat  him  as  the 
author  of  institutions  belonging  evideutly  to  a  later  age:  for 
example  the  striking  and  characteristic  oiith  of  the  Heliastic* 
jurors,  which  Demosthenes  ascribes  to  Solon,  proclaims  itself  in 
immy  ways  as  belonging  to  the  age  after  Kieisthenes,  especially 
by  the  mention  of  the  senate  of  500,  and  not  of  400.  Among^  the 
citizens  who  served  as  jurors  or  dikasts,  Solon  was  venerated  gen- 
erally as  the  author  of  the  Athenian  laws.  An  orator  therefore 
might  well  employ  his  name  for  the  purpose  of  emphasis,  without 
provoking  any  critical  inquiry  whether  the  particular  institution, 
which  he  happened  to  be  then  impressing  upon  his  audience,  be- 
longed really  to  Solon  himself  or  to  the  subsequent  periods.  Many 
of  those  institutions,  which  Dr.  Thirlwall  mentions  in  conjunction 
with  the  name  of  Solon,  are  among  the  last  refinements  and  elabora- 
tions of  the  democratical  mind  of  Athens — gradually  prepared, 
doubtless,  during  the  interval  between  Kleisthenes  and  Perikles.  but 
not  brought  into  full  operation  until  the  period  of  the  latter  (460-429 
B.C.).  For  it  is  hardly  possible  to  conceive  these  numerous  dikas- 
teries  and  assemblies  in  regular,  frequent,  and  long  standing  opera- 
tion, without  an  assured  payment  to  the  dikasts  who  composed 
them.  Now  such  payment  first  began  to  be  made  about  the  time  of 
Perikles,  if  not  by  his  actual  proposition;  and  Demosthenes  had 
good  reason  for  contending  that  if  it  were  suspended,  the  judicial  as 
well  as  the  administrative  system  of  Athens  would  at  once  fall  to 
pieces.    It  woul4,be  a  marvel,  such  as  nothing  short  of  strong  direct 
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evidence  would  justify  us  in  believing,  that  in  an  age  when  even 
partial  democracy  was  yet  untried,  Solon  should  conceive  the  idea 
of  such  institutions;  it  would  be  a  marvel  still  greater  that  the  half- 
emancipated  TJietes  and  small  proprietors,  for  whom  he  legislated — 
yet  tremblinff  imder  the  rod  of  the  Eupatrid  archons,  and  utterlv 
inexperienced  in  collective  business — should  have  been  found  sud- 
denly competent  to  fulfill  these  ascendant  functions,  such  as  the  citi- 
zens of  conquering  Athens  in  the  days  of  Perikles — full  of  the 
sentiment  of  force  and  actively  identifying  themselves  with  the  dig- 
nity of  their  community — became  gradually  competent,  and  not 
more  than  competent,  to  exercise  with  effect.  To  suppose  that 
Solon  contemplated  and  provided  for  the  periodical  revision  of  his 
laws  by  establishing  a  Nomothetic  jury  or  dikastery,  such  as  that 
which  we  find  in  operation  during  the  time  of  Demosthenes,  would 
be  at  variance  (in  my  judgment)  with  any  reasonable  estimate  either 
of  the  man  or  of  the  age.  Herodotus  says  that  Solcfti,  having 
exacted  from  the  Athenians  solemn  oaths  that  they  vfould  not  rescind 
any  of  his  laws  for  ten  years,  quitted  Athens  for  that  period,  in 
order  that  he  might  not  be  compelled  to  rescind  tliem  himself:  Plu- 
tarch informs  us  that  he  gave  to  his  laws  force  for  a  century  abso- 
lute. Solon  himself,  and  Drako  before  him,  had  been  lawgivers 
evoked  and  empowered  by  the  special  emergency  of  the  tiqies:  tho 
idea  of  a  frequent  revision  of  laws,  by  a  body  of  lot-selected  dikasts, 
belongs  to  a  fur  more  advanced  age,  and  could  not  well  have  been 
present  to  the  minds  of  either.  The  wooden  rollers  of  Solon,  like 
the  tables  of  the  Roman  decemvirs,  were  doubtless  intended  as  a 
permanent  "fons  omnis  publici  privatique  juris." 

If  we  examine  the  facts  of  tlie  case,  we  shall  see  that  nothing  more 
than  the  bare  foundation  of  the  democracy  of  Athens  as  it  stood  in 
the  time  of  Perikles,  can  reasonably  be  ascribed  to  Solon.  **I  gave 
to  the  people  (Solon  says  in  one  of  his  short  remaining  fragments)  as 
much  strength  as  sufficed  for  their  needs,  without  either  enlarging  or 
diminishing  their  dignity:  for  those  too  who  possessed  power  and 
Were  noted  for  wefwUh,  I  cook  care  that  no  unworthy  treatment  should 
be  reserved.  I  stood  witii  the  strong  shield  cast  over  both  parties, 
so  as  not  to  allow  an  unjust  triumph  to  either."  Again,  Aristotle 
tells  us  that  Solon  bestowed  upon  the  people  as  much  power  as  was 
indispensable,  but  no  more:  the  power  to  elect  their  magistrates  and 
hold  them  to  accountability:  if  the  people  had  had  less  than  this, 
they  could  not  have  been  expected  to  remain  tranquil — they  would 
have  been  in  slavery  and  hostile  to  the  constitution.  Not  less  dis- 
tinctly does  Herodotus  speak,  when  he  describes  the  revolution 
subsequently  operated  by  Kleisthenes — the  latter  (he  tells  us)  found 
* 'the  Athenian  people  excluded  from  everything."  These  passages 
seem  positively  to  contradict  the  supposition,  m  itself  sufficiently 
improbable,  that  Solon  is  the  author  of  the  peculiar  democratical 
institutions  of  Athens,  such  as  the  constant  and  numerous  dikasta 
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for  judicial  trials  and  revision  of  laws.  The  genuine  and  forward 
democratical  movement  of  Athens  begins  only  with  Kleisthenes,  from 
the  moment  when  that  distinguished  Alkmseonid,  either  spontane- 
ously or  from  finding  himself  worsted  in  his  party  strife  with  Isagoras, 
purchased  by  large  popular  concessions  the  hearty  co-operatiou  of 
the  multitude  under  very  dangerous  cicumstances.  While  Solon,  in 
his  own  statement  as  well  as  iu  that  of  Aristotle,  gave  to  the  people 
as  much  power  as  was  strictly  needful,  but  no  more — Kleisthenes 
(to  use  the  significant  phrase  of  Herodotus),  "being  vanquished  in  the 
party  contest  with  his  rival,  took  tJi^  people  into  partnersliip."  It 
was,  thus,  to  the  interests  of  the  weaker  section,  in  a  strife  of  con- 
tending nobles,  that  the  Athenian  people  owed  their  first  admission 
to  political  ascendency — in  part,  at  least,  to  this  cause,  though  the 
proceedings  of  Kleisthenes  indicate  a  hearty  and  spontaneous  popular 
sentiment.  But  such  constitutional  admission  of  the  people  would 
not  have  been  so  astonishingly  fruitful  in  positive  results,  if  the 
course  of  public  events  for  the  half  century  after  Kleisthenes  had 
not  been  such  as  to  stimulate  most  powerfully  their  energy,  their 
self-reliance,  their  mutual  sympathies,  and  their  ambition.  I  shall 
recount  in  a  future  chapter  these  historical  causes,  which,  acting 
upon  the  Athenian  character,  gave  such  efficiency  and  expansion 
to  the  great  democratical  impulse  communicated  by  Kleisthenes: 
at  present  it  is  enough  to  remark  that  that  impulse  commences 
properly  with  Kleisthenes,  and  not  with  Solon. 

But  the  Solonian  constitution,  though  only  the  foundation,  was 
yet  the  indispensable  foundation,  of  the  subsequent  democracy. 
And  if  the  discontents  of  the  miserable  Athenian  population,  instead 
of  experiencitig  his  disinterested  and  healing  management,  had  fallen 
at  once  into  the  hands  of  selfish  power-seekers  like  Kylon  or  Peisis- 
tratus — the  memorable  expansion  of  the  Athenian  mind  during  the 
ensuing  century  would  never  have  taken  place,  and  the  whole  sub- 
sequent history  of  Greece  would  probably  have  taken  a  different 
course.  Solon  left  the  essential  powers  of  the  state  still  in  the  hands 
of  the  oligarchy.  The  party  combats  (to  be  recounted  hereafter) 
between  Peisistratus,  Lykurgus,  and  Megakles,  thirty  years  after  his 
legislation,  which  ended  in  the  despotism  of  Peisistratus,  will  appear 
to  be  of  the  same  purely  oligarchical  character  as  they  had  been 
before  Solon  was  appointed  archon.  But  the  oligarchy  which  he 
established  was  very  different  from  the  unmitigated  oligarchy  which 
he  found,  so  teeming  with  oppression  and  so  destitute  of  redress,  as 
his  own  poems  testify. 

It  was  he  who  first  gave  both  to  the  citizens  of  middling  property 
and  to  the  general  mass  a  locus  standi  against  the  Eupatrids.  He 
enabled  the  people  partially  to  protect  themselves,  and  familiarized 
them  with  the  idea  of  protecting  themselves,  by  the  peaceful  exercise 
of  a  constitutional  franchise.  The  new  force,  through  which  this 
protection  was  carried  into  effect,  was  the  public  assembly  called 
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Helisea,  regularized  and  armed  with  enlarged  prerogatives  and  further 
strengthened  by  its  indispensable  ally — the,  probouleutic  or  preceu- 
sidering  senate.  Under  the  Solonian  constitution,  this  force  -was 
merely  secondary  and  defensive,  but  after  the  renovation  of  Kleis- 
thenes  it  became  paramount  and  sovereign.  It  branched  out  gradu- 
ally into  those  numerous  popular  dik  isleries  which  so  powerfully 
modified  both  public  and  private  xa^tuenian  life,  drew  to  itself  the 
undivided  reverence  and  submission  of  the  people,  and  by  de^ees 
rendered  the  single  magistracies  essentially  subordinate  luncUons, 
The  popular  assembly,  as  constituted  by  Solon,  appearing  in  modi* 
fled  eflSciency  and  trained  to  the  office  of  reviewing  and  judging  the 
general  conduct  of  a  past  magistrate — forms  the  intermediate  sta^e 
between  tlie  passive  Homeric  agora  and  those  omnipotent  assemblies 
and  dikasteries  wliich  listened  to  Perikles  or  Demosthenes.  Com- 
pared with  these  last,  it  has  in  it  but  a  faint  streak  of  democracy — 
and  so  it  natually  appeared  to  Aristotle,  who  wrote  with  a  practical 
experience  of  Athens  in  the  time  of  the  orators;  but  compared  with 
the  first,  or  with  the  ante-Solonian  constitution  of  Attica,  it  must 
doubtless  have  appeared  a  concession  eminently  democratical.  To 
impose  upon  the  JEupatrid  archon  the  necessity  of  being  elected,  or 
put  upon  his  trial  of  after-accountability,  by  the  rabble  of  freemen 
(such  would  be  the  phrase  in  Eupatrid  society),  would  be  a  bitter 
humiriation  to  those  among  whom  it  was  first  introduced;  for  w« 
must  recollect  that  this  was  the  most  extensive  scheme  of  constitu- 
tional reform  yet  propounded  in  Greece,  and  that  despots  and  oligar- 
chies shared  between  them  at  that  time  the  whole  Grecian  world. 
As  it  appears  that  Solon,  while  constituting  the  popular  assembly 
with  its  probouleutic  senate,  had  no  jealousy  of  the  senate  of  Areop- 
agus, and  indeed  even  enlarged  its  powers — we  may  infer  that  his 
grand  object  was,  not  to  weaken  the  oligarchy  generally,  but  to 
improve  the  administration  and  to  repress  the  misconduct  and  irregu- 
larities of  the  individual  archons;  and  that,  too,  not  by  diminishing 
their  powers,  but  by  making  some  degree  of  popularity  the  condition 
both  of  their  entry  into  office,  and  of  thair  safety  or  honor  after  it. 

It  is,  in  my  judgment,  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  Solon  transferred 
the  judicial  power  of  the  archons  to  a  popular  dikastery.    These 
magistrates  still  continued  self-acting  judges,  deciding  and  condemn- 
ing without  appeal — not  mere  presidents  of  an  assembled  jury,  as  • 
they  afterward  came  to  be  during  the  next  century.     For  the  general 
exercise  of  such  power  they  were  accountable  after  their  year  of  office. 
j  Such  accountability  was  the  security  against  abuse — a  very  insufficient 
V  security,  yet  not  wholly  inoperative.      It  will  be  seen  however 
:  presently,  that  these  archons,  though  strong  to  coerce,  and  perhaps 
to  oppress,  small  and  poor  men,  had  no  means  of  keepine  down 
rebellious  nobles  of  their  own  rank,  such  as  Peisistratus,  Lykurgus, 
and  Megakles,  each  with  his  armed  followers.     When  we  compare 
the  drawn  swords  of  these  ambitious  competitors,  ending  in  the  despot- 
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ism  of  one  of  them,  with  the  vehement  parliamentary  strife  between 
Tliemistokles  and  Aristeides  afterward,  peaceably  decided  by  the 
vote  of  the  sovereign  people  and  never  disturbing  the  public  tran- 
quillity— we  shall  see  that  the  democracy  of  the  ensuing  century  ful- 
filled the  conditious  of  order,  as  well  as  of  progress,  better  than  the 
Soionian  constitution. 

To  distinguish  this  Soionian  constitution  from  the  democracy 
which  followed  it,  is  essential  to  a  due  comprehension  of  the  progress 
of  the  Greek  mind,  and  especially  of  Atheuian  affairs.  That  democ- 
racy was  achieved  by  gradual  steps,  which  will  be  hereafter  described. 
Demostlienes  and  ^schines  lived  under  it  as  a  system  consummated 
and  in  full  activity,  when  the  stages  of  its  previous  growth  were  no 
longer  matter  of  exact  memory;  and  the  dikasts  then  assembled  in 
judgment  were  pleased  to  hear  their  constitution  associated  with  the 
names  either  of  Solon  or  of  Theseus.  Their  inquisitive  contempo- 
rary Aristotle  was  not  thus  misled:  but  even  commonplace  Athenians 
of  the  century  preceding  would  have  escaped  the  same  delusion. 
For  during  the  whole  course  of  the  democratical  movement,  from  tho 
Persian  invasion  down  to  the  Peloponnesiau  war,  and  especially  during 
the  changes  proposed  by  Perikles  and  Ephialtes,  there  was  always  a 
strenuous  party  of  resistance,  who  would  not  suffer  the  people  to 
for^t  that  they  had  already  forsaken,  and  were  on  the  point  of  for- 
salimg  still  more,  the  orbit  marked  out  by  Solon.  The  illustrious 
Perikles  underwent  innumerable  attacks  both  from  the  orators  in  the 
assembly  and  from  the  comic  writers  in  the  theater.  And  among  these 
sarcasms  on  the  political  tendencies  of  the  day,  we  are  probably  to 
nuinber  the  complaint,  breathed  by  the  poet  Kratinus,  of  the  desue- 
tude into  which  lx>th  Solon  and  Drako  had  fallen — **  I  swear  (said 
he  in  a  fragment  of  one  of  his  comedies)  by  Solon  and  Drako,  whose 
wooden  tablets  (of  laws)  are  now  employed  by  people  to  roast  their 
bafrley.**  The  laws  of  Solon  respecting  penal  offenses,  respecting 
inheritance  and  adoption,  respecting  the  private  relations  generally, 
etc.,  remained  for  the  most  part  in  force:  his  quadripartite  census 
also  continued,  at  least  for  financial  purposes,  until  the  archonship 
of  Nausinikus  in  377  b.c. — so  that  Cicero  and  others  might  be  war- 
ranted in  affirming  that  his  laws  still  prevailed  at  Athens:  but  his 
political  and  judicial  arrangements  had  undergone  a  revolution  not 
less  complete  and  memorable  than  the  character  and  spirit  of  the 
Athenian  people  generally.  The  choice,  by  way  of  lot,  of  archons 
and  other  magistrates — and  the  distribution  by  lot  of  the  general 
body  of  dikasts  or  iurors  into  panels  for  judicial  business — may  be 
decidedly  considered  as  not  belonging  to  Solon,  but  adopted  after 
the  revolution  of  Kleisthenes;  probably  the  choice  of  senators  by  lot 
also.  The  lot  was  a  symptom  of  pronounced  democratical  spirit, 
such  as  we  must  not  seek  in  the  Soionian  institutions. 

It  is  not  easy  to  make  out  distinctly  what  was  the  politicalposition 
of  the  ancient  Gentes  and  Phratries,  as  Solon  left  them.    The  four 
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tribes  consisted  alto^ther  of  gentes  and  pbratries,  insomuch  that  no 
one  could  be  included  in  any  one  of  tbe  tribes  who  was  not  also  a 
member  of  some  gens  and  phratry.  Now  tlie  new  prolK)uleutic  or 
preconsidering  senate  consisted  of  400  members, — 100  from  each  of 
the  tribes:  persons  not  included  in  any  gens  or  phratry  could  there- 
fore have  had  no  access  to  it.  The  conditions  of  eligibility  were 
similar,  according  to  ancient  custom,  for  the  nine  archons— of 
course,  also,  for  the  senate  of  Areopagus.  So  that  there  remained 
only  the  public  assembly,  in  which  an  Athenian  not  a  member  of 
these  tribes  could  take  part:  yet  he  was  a  citizen,  since  he  could  give 
his  vote  for  archons  and  senators,  and  could  take  part  in-the  annual 
decision  of  their  accountability,  besides  being  entitled  to  claim 
redress  for  wrong  from  the  archons  in  his  own  person — while  the 
alien  could  only  do  so  through  the  intervention  of  an  avouching  citi- 
zen or  Prostates.  It  seems,  therefore,  that  all  persons  not  included 
in  the  four  tribes,  whatever  their  grade  of  fortune  might  be,  were  pn 
the  same  level  in  respect  to  political  privilege  as  the  fourth  and  poor- 
est class  of  the  Solonian  census.  It  has  already  been  remarked,  that 
even  before  the  time  of  Solon,  the  number  of  Athenians  not  in- 
cluded in  the  gentes  or  phratrics  was  probably  considerable':  it  tended 
to  become  greater  and  greater,  since  these  bodies  were  close  and 
unexpansive,  while  the  policy  of  the  new  lawgiver  tended  to  invite 
industrious  settlers  fi*om  other  parts  of  Greece  to  Athens.  Such 
great  and  increasing  inequality  of  political  privilege  helps  to  ei^plain 
the  weakness  of  the  government  in  repelling  the  aggressions  of  Pei- 
sistratus,  and  exhibits  the  importance  of  the  revolution  afterward 
wrought  by  Kleisthenes,  when  he  abolished  (for  all  political  pur- 
poses) the  four  old  tribes,  and  created  ten  new  comprenensive  tribes 
m  place  of  them. 

In  regard  to  the  regulations  of  the  senate  and  the  assembly  of  the 
people,  as  constituted  by  Solon,  we  are  altogether  without  informa- 
tion: nor  is  it  safe  to  transfer  to  the  Solonian  constitution  the 
information,  comparatively  ample,  which  we  possess  respecting 
these  bodies  under  the  later  democracy. 

The  laws  of  Solon  were  inscribed  on  wooden  rollers  and  triangu- 
lar tablets,  in  tlie  species  of  writing  called  Boustrophedon  (lines  alter- 
nating first  from  left  to  right,  and  next  from  right  to  left,  hke  the 
course  of  the  plowman),  and  preserved  first  in  the  Akropolis,  sub- 
sequently in  the  Prytancium.  On  the  tablets,  called  Kyrbeis,  were 
chiefly  commemorated  the  laws  respecting  sacred  rites  and  sacrifices, 
on  the  pillars  or  rollers,  of  which  there  were  at  least  sixteen,  were 
placed  the  regulations  respecting  matters  profane.  So  small  are  the 
fragments  which  have  come  down  to  us,  and  so  much  has  been 
ascribed  to  Solon  by  the  orators  which  belongs  really  to  the  subse- 
quent times,  that  it  is  hardly  possible  to  form  any  critical  judgment 
respecting  the  legislation  as  a  whole,  or  to  discover  by  what  general 
principles  or  purposes  he  was  guided. 
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He  left  unchanged  all  the  previous  laws  and  practices  respecting 
the  crime  of  homicide,  connected  as  they  were  intimately  with  the 
religious  feelings  of  the  people.  The  laws  of  Drako  on  this  subject, 
therefore,  remained,  but  on  other  subjects,  according  to  Plutarch, 
they  were  altogether  abrogated:  there  is,  however,  room  for  sup- 
posing, that  the  repeal  cannot  have  been  so  sweeping  as  this  biog- 
rapher represents. 

The  Solonian  laws  seem  to  have  borne  more  or  less  upon  all  the 
great  departments  of  human  interest  and  duty.  We  find  regulations 
political  and  religious,  public  and  private,  civil  and  criminal,  com) 
mercial,  agricultural,  sumptuary,  and  disciplinarian.  Solon  provides^ 
punishment  for  crimes,  restricts  the  profession  and  status  of  the 
citizen,  prescribes  detailed  rules  for  marriage  as  well  as  for  burial, 
for  the  common  use  of  springs  and  wells,  and  for  the  mutual  inter- 
est of  conterminous  farmers  in  planting  or  hedging  their  properties. 
As  far  as  we  can  judge  from  the  imperfect  manner  in  which  his  laws 
come  before  us,  there  does  not  seem  to  have  been  any  attempt  at  a 
systematic  order  or  classification.  Some  of  them  are  mere  general 
and  vague  directions,  while  others  again  run  into  the  extreme  of 
speciality. 

By  far  the  most  important  of  all  was  the  amendment  of  the  law  of 
debtor  and  creditor  which  has  already  been  adverted  to,  and  the 
abolition  of  the  power  of  fathers  and  brothers  to  sell  their  daughters 
and  sisters  into  slavery.  The  prohibition  of  all  contracts  on  the 
security  of  the  body  was  itself  sufl3cient  to  produce  a  vast  improve- 
ment m  the  character  and  condition  of  the  poorer  population, — a 
result  which  seems  to  have  been  so  sensibly  obtained  from  the  legislation 
of  Solon,  that  Boeckh  and  some  other  eminent  authors  suppose  him 
to  have  abolished  villeinage  and  conferred  upon  the  poor  tenants  a 
property  in  their  lands,  annuling  the  sei^nioral  rights  of  the  land- 
lord. But  this  opinion  rests  upon  no  positive  evidence,  nor  are  ^e 
warranted  in  ascribing  to  him  any  stronger  measure  in  reference  to 
the  land  than  the  annulment  of  the  previous  mortgages. 

The  first  pillar  of  his  laws  contained  a  regulation  respecting  export- 
able produce.  He  forbade  the  exportation  of  all  produce  of  the  Attic 
soil,  except  olive-oil  alone.  And  the  sanction  employed  to  enforce 
observance  of  this  law  deserves  notice,  as  an  illustration  of  the 
ideas  of  the  time — the  archon  was  bound  on  pain  of  forfeiting  100 
drachmas,  to  pronounce  solemn  curses  against  every  offender.  We 
are  probably  to  take  this  prohibition  in  conjunction  with  other  ob- 
jects said  Xo  have  been  contemplated  by  Solon,  especially  the  encour- 
agement of  artisans  and  manufacturers  at  Athens.  Observing  (we 
are  told)  that  many  new  immigrants  were  just  then  flocking  into 
Attica  to  seek  an  establishment,  in  consequence  of  its  greater  security, 
he  was  anxious  to  turn  them  rather  to  manufacturing  industry  than  to 
the  cultivation  of  a  soil  naturally  poor.  He  forbade  the  gmntihg  of 
citizenship  to  any  imihigrants,  except  to  such  as  had  quitted  irrev- 
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ocably  their  former  abodes,  and  come  to  Athens  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  on  some  industrious  profession;  and  in  order  to  prevent 
idleness,  lie  directed  the  senate  of  Areopagus  to  keep  watch  over  tJie 
lives  of  the  citizens  generally,  and  punish  every  one  who  had  no 
course  of  regular  labor  to  support  him.  If  a  father  had  not  taught 
his  son  some  art  or  profession,  Solon  reUeved  the  sod.  from  all  obliga- 
tion to  maintain  him  in  his  old  age.  And  it  was  to  encourage  the 
multiplication  of  these  artisans,  that  he  insured,  or  sought  to  insure, 
to  the  residents  in  Attica  the  exclusive  right  of  buying  and  consum- 
ing all  its  landed  produce  except  olive-oil,  which  was  raised  in  abun> 
Jdance  more  than  sufficient  for  their  wants.  It  was  his  wish  that  the 
trade  with  foreigners  should  be  carried  on  by  exporting  the  produce 
of  artisan  labor,  instead  of  the  produce  of  land. 

This  commercial  prohibition  is  founded  on  principles  substantiattv' 
similar  to  those  which  were  acted  upon  in  the  earlv  history  of  Englanii, 
with  reference  both  to  corn  and  to  w^ool,  ana  in  other  European 
countries  also.  In  so  far  as  it  was  at  all  operative  it  tended  to  lessen 
the  total  quantity  of  produce  raised  upon  tlie  soil  of  Attica,  and  thus 
to  keep  the  price  of  it  from  rising. — a  purpose  less  objectionable  (if 
we  assume  that  the  legislator  is  to  interfere  at  all)  than  that  of  our 
late  Com  Laws,  which  were  destined  to  prevent  the  price  of  grain 
from  falling.  But  the  law  of  Solon  must  have  been  altogether 
inoperative,  in  reference  to  the  great  articles  of  human  subsistence;  for 
Attica  imported,  both  largely  and  constantly,  grain  and  salt-pro- 
visions,— probably  also  wool  and  flax  for  the  spinning  and  weaving 
of  che  women,  and  certainly  timber  for  building.  Whether  the  law 
was  ever  enforced  with  reference  to  figs  and  honey,  may  well  be 
doubted;  at  least  these  productions  of  Attica  were  in  after-times 
generally  consumed  and  celebrated  throughout  Greece.  Probably 
also  in  the  time  of  Solon,  the  silver-mines  of  Laureium  had  hardly 
begun  to  be  worked:  these  afterward  became  highly  productive,  and 
furnished  to  Athens  a  commodity  for  foreign  payments  not  less  con- 
venient than  lucrative. 

It  is  interesting  to  notice  the  anxiety,  both  of  Solon  and  of  Drako, 
to  enforce  amon^  their  fellow-citizens  industrious  and  self-maintain- 
ing habits;  and  we  shall  find  the  same  sentiment  proclaimed  by 
Perikles,  at  the  time  when  Athenian  power  was  at  its  maximum. 
Nor  ought  we  to  pass  over  this  early  manifestation  in  Attica  of  an 
1  opinion  equitable  and  tolerant  toward  sedentary  industry,  which  in 
fmost  other  parts  of  Greece  was  regarded  as  comparatively  dishonor- 
» able.  The  general  tone  of  Grecian  sentiment  recognized,  no  occu- 
pations as  perfectly  worthv  of  a  free  citizen  except  arms,  agiiculture, 
and  athletic  and  musical  exercises;  and  the  proceeding  of  the 
Spartans,  who  kept  aloof  even  from  agriculture  and  left  it  to  their 
Helots,  were  admired,  though  they  could  not  be  copied,  throughout 
most  part  of  the  Hellenic  world.  Even  minds  like  Plato,  Aristotle, 
and  Xenophon  concurred  to  a  considerable  extent  in  this  feeling. 
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which  they  justified  on  the  ground  that  the  sedentary  life  and  unceas- 
ing house-work  of  the  artisan  were  inconsistent  with  military  apti- 
tude. The  town-occupations  are  usually  described  by  a  word  which 
carries  with  it  contemptuous  ideas,  and  though  recognized  as  indispen- 
sable to  the  existence  of  the  city,  are  held  suitable  only  for  an  inferior 
and  semi-privileged  order  of  citizens.  This,  the  received  sentiment 
among  Greeks,  as  well  as  foreigners,  found  a  strong  and  growing 
opposition  at  Athens,  as  I  have  already  said — corroborated  also  by  a 
similar  feeling  at  Corinth.  The  trade  of  Corinth,  as  well  as  of 
Chalkis  in  Euboea,  was  extensive,  at  a  time  when  that  of  Athens  had 
scarce  any  existence.  But  while  the  despotism  of  Periander  can 
hardly  have  failed  to  operate  as  a  discouragement  to  industry  at 
Corinth,  the  contemporaneous  legislation  of  Solon  provided  for 
traders  and  artisans  a  new  home  at  Athens,  giving  th6  first  encour- 
agement to  that  numerous  town-population  both  in  the  city  and  in 
the  Peiraeeus,  which  we  find  actually  residing  there  in  the  succeeding 
century.  The  multiplication  of  such  town  residents,  both  citizens 
aaid  metics  (i.e.,  resident  persons,  not  citizens,  but  enjoying  an 
assured  position  and  civil  rights),  was  a  capital  fact  in  the  onward 
march  of  Athens,  since  it  determined  not  merely  the  extension  of  her 
trade,  but  also  the  pre-eminence  of  her  n^val  force — and  thus,  as  a 
further  consequence,  lent  extraordinary  vigor  to  her  democratical 
government.  It  seems,  moreover,  to  have  been  a  departure  from  the 
primitive  temper  of  Atticism,  which  tended  both  to  cantonal  resi- 
dence and  rural  occupation.  We  have,  therefore,  the  greater  interest 
in  noting  the  first  mention  of  it  as  a  consequence  of  the  Solonian 
legislation. 

To  Solon  is  first  owing  the  admission  of  a  power  of  testamentary 
bequest  at  Athens  in  all  cases  in  which  a  man  had  no  legitimate 
children.  According  to  the  pre-existing  custom,  we  may  rather 
presume  that  if  a  deceased  person  left  neither  children  nor  blood 
relations,  his  property  descended  (as  at  Rome)  to  his  gens  and  phratry. 
Throughout  most  rude  states  of  society  the  power  of  willing  is 
unknown,  as  among  the  ancient  Germans — among  the  .Romans  prior 
to  the  twelve  tables — in  the  old  laws  of  the  Hindus,  etc.  Society 
limits  a  man's  interest  or  power  of  enjoyment  to  his  life,  and  considers 
his  relatives  as  having  joint  reversionary  claims  to  his  property,  which 
take  effect,  iu  certain  determinate  proportions,  after  his  death.  Such  a 
view  was  the  more  likely  to  prevail  at  Athens,  since  the  perpetuity  of 
the  family  sacred  rites,  in  which  the  children  and  near  relatives  partook 
of  right,  was  considered  by  the  Athenians  as  a  matter  of  public  as  well 
as  of  private  concern.  Solon  gave  permission  to  every  man  dying 
without  children  to  bequeath  his  property  by  will  as  he  should  think 
fit;  and  the  testament  was  maintained  unless  it  could  be  shown  to  have 
been  procured  by  some  compulsion  or  improper  seduction.  Speaking 
generally,  this  continued  to  be  the  law  throughout  the  historical  times 
of  Athens.    Sons,  wherever  there  were  sons,  succeeded  to  the  property 
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of  tlieir  father  in  equal  shares,  with  the  obligation  of  giving  out  their 
sisters  in  marriage  along  with  a  certain  dowry.  If  there  were  no 
sons,  tlien  tlie  daughters  succeeded,  though  the  fnther  might  by  will, 
within  certain  limits,  determine  the  person  to  whom  the}'  should  be 
married,  witii  their  rights  of  succession  attached  to  them ;  or  might, 
with  the  consent  of  his  daughters,  make  by  will  certain  otherarrauge- 
ments  about  bis  property.  A  person  who  had  no  children  or  direct 
lineal  descendants  might  bequeath  his  property  at  pleasure:  if  he 
died  without  a  will,  first  his  father,  then  his  brother  or  brother's 
children,  next  his  sister  or  sister's  children  succeeded:  if  nonesuch 
existed,  then  the  cousins  by  the  father's  side,  next  the  cousins  by  the 
mother's  side, — the  male  line  of  descent  having  preference  over  the 
female.  Such  was  the  principle  of  the  Solonian  laws  of  succession, 
though  the  particulars  are  in  several  ways  obscure  and  doubtful. 
Solon,  it  appears,  was  the  first  who  gave  power  of  superseding  by 
testament  the  rights  of  agnates  and  gentiles  to  succession, — a  pro- 
ceeding in  consonance  with  his  plan  of  encouraging  both  industrious 
occupation  and  the  consequent  multiplication  of  individual  acquisi- 
tions. 

It  has  been  already  mentioned  that  Solon  forbade  the  sale  of 
daughters  or  sisters  into  slavery  by  fathers  or  brothers;  a  i^rohibition 
which  shows  how  much  females  had  before  been  looked  upon  m 
articles  of  property.  And  it  would  seem  that  before  his  time  the 
violation  of  a  free  woman  must  have  been  punished  at  the  discretion 
of  the  magistrates;  for  we  are  told  that  he  was  the  first  who  enacted 
a  penalty  of  100  drachmas  against  the  offender,  and  twenty  dracbmas 
against  the  seducer  of  a  free  woman.  Moreover,  it  is  said,  that  he 
forbade  a  bride  when  given  in  marriage  to  carry  with  her  any  per- 
sonal ornaments  and  appurtenances,  except  to  the  extent  of  three 
robes  and  certain  matters  of  furniture  not  very  valuable.  Solon  fur- 
ther imposed  upon  women  several  restraints  in  regard  to  proceeding  at 
the  obsequies  of  deceased  relatives.  He  forbade  profuse  demonstra- 
tions of  sorrow,  singing  of  composed  dirges,  and  costly  sacrifices  and 
contributions.  He  limited  strictly  the  quantity  of  meat  and  drink 
admissible  for  the  funeral  banquet,  and  prohibited  nocturnal  exit, 
except  in  a  car  and  with  a  light.  It  appears  that  both  in  Greece  and 
Rome,  the  feelings  of  duty  and  affection  on  the  part  of  surviving 
relatives  prompted  them  to  ruinous  expense  in  a  funeral,  as  well  as 
to  unmeasured  effusions  both  of  grief  and  conviviality;  and  the 
general  necessity  experienced  for  legal  restriction  is  attested  by  the 
i-emark  of  Plutarch,  that  similar  prohibitions  to  those  enacted  by 
Solon  were  likewise  in  force  at  his  native  town  of  Chseroneia. 

Other  penal  enactments  of  Solon  are  yet  to  be  mentioned.  He 
forbade  absolutely  evil-speaking  with  respect  to  the  dead.  He 
forbade  it  likewise  with  respect  to  the  living,  either  in  a  temple 
or  before  judges  or  archons,  or  at  any  public  festival^-on  pain 
of  a  forfeit  of  three  drachmas  to  the  person  aggrieved,  and  two 
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more  to  the  public  treasury.  How  mild*  the  general  character  of 
his  punishments  was,  may  be  judged  by  this  law  against  foul  lan- 
guage, not  less  than  by  the  law  before-mentioned  against  rape.  Both 
the  one  and  the  other  of  these  offenses  were  much  more  severely 
dealt  with  under  the  subsequent  law  of  democratical  Athens.  The 
peremptory  edict  against  speaking  ill  of  a  deceased  person,  though 
doubtless  springing  in  a  great  degree  from  disinterested  repugnance, 
is  traceable  also  in  part  to  that  fear  of  the  wrath  of  the  departed 
"Which  strongly  possessed  the  early  Greek  mind. 

It  seems  generally  that  Solon  determined  by  law  the  outlay  for 
the  public  sacrifices,  though  we  do  not  know  what  were  his  particu- 
lar directions.  We  are  told  that  he  reckoned  a  sheep  and  a  medim- 
nus  (of  wheat  or  barley?)  as  equivalent,  either  of  them,  to  adrachma, 
and  that  he  also  pre8cril)ed  the  prices  to  be  paid  for  first-rate  oxen 
intended  for  solemn  occasions.  But  it  astonishes  us  to  see  the  large 
recompense  which  he  awarded  out  of  the  public  treasury  to  a  victor 
at  the  Olympic  or  Isthmian  games:  to  the  former  500  drachmas, 
equal  to  one  year's  income  of  the  highest  of  the  four  classes  on  the 
census;  to  the  latter  100  drachmas.  The  magnitude  of  these  rewards 
strikes  us  the  more  T^en  we  compare  them  with  the  fines  on  rape 
and  evil-speaking.  We  cannot  be  surprised  that  the  philosopher 
Xenophanes  noticed,  with  some  degree  of  severity,  the  extravagant 
estimate  of  this  species  of  excellence,  current  among  the  Grecian 
oities.  At  the  same  time,  we  must  remember  both  that  these  Pan- 
Hellenic  sacred  games  presented  the  chief  visible  evidence  of  peace 
and  sympathy  among  the  numerous  communities  of  Greece,  and 
that  hi  the  time  of  Solon,  factitious  reward  was  still  needful  to 
encourage  them.  In  respect  to  land  and  agriculture  Solon  proclaimed 
a  public  reward  of  five  drachmas  for  every  wolf  brought  in,  and 
one  drachma  for  every  wolfs  cub:  the  extent  of  wild  land  has  at  all 
times  been  considerable  in  Attica.  He  also  provided  rules  respect- 
ing the  use  of  wells  between  neighbors,  and  respecting  the  planting 
in  conterminous  olive  groiftids.  Whether  any  of  these  regulations 
continued  in  operation  during  the  better-known  period  of  Athenian 
history  cannot  be  safely  aflirmed. 

In  respect  to  theft,  we  find  it  stated  that  Solon  repealed  the  pun- 
ishment of  death  which  Drako  had  annexed  to  that  crime,  and  enacted 
as  a  penalty,  compensation  to  an  amount  double  the  value  of  the 
property  stolen.  The  simplicity  of  this  law  perhaps  affords  ground' 
for  presuming  that  it  really  does  belong  to  Solon.  But  the  law  which^ 
prevailed  during  the  time  of  the  orators  respecting  theft  must  have' 
been  introducod  at  some  later  period,  since  it  enters  into  distinctions 
and  mentions  both  places  and  forms  of  procedure,  which  we  cannot 
reasonably  refer  to  the  forty-sixth  Olympiad.  The  public  dinners  at 
the  Prytaneium,  of  which  the  archons  and  a  select  few  partooK  in 
common,  were  also  either  first  established,  or  perhaps  only  more 
strictly  regulated,  by  Solon.    He  ordered  barley-CEdtes  for  their  ordi- 
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nary  meals,  and  wheaten  'loaves  for  festival  days,  prescribing  how 
often  each  person  should  dine  at  the  table.  The  honor  of  dining  at 
the  table  of  the  Prytaneium  was  maintained  tliroughout  as  a  valuable 
reward  at  the  disposal  of  the  government. 

Amon^  the  various  laws  of  Solon,  there  are  few  which  have  attracted 
more  notice  than  that  which  pronounces  the  man,  who  in  a  sedition 
stood  aloof  and  took  part  with  neither  side,  to  be  dishonored  and  dis- 
franchised. Strictly  speaking,  this  seems  more  in  the  nature  of  an 
emphatic  moral  denunciation,  or  a  religious  curse,  tlian  a  legal  sanc- 
tion capable  of  being  formally  applied  in  an  individual  case  and  after 
judicial  trial, — though  the  sentence  of  Atimy,  under  the  more  elabo- 
rated Attic  procedure,  was  both  definite  in  its  penal  consequences  and 
also  judicially  delivered.  We  may,  however,  follow  the  course  of 
ideas  under  which  Solon  was  induced  to  write  this  sentence  on  }m 
tables,  and  we  may  trace  the  influence  of  similar  ideas  in  later  Attic 
institutions.  It  is  obvious  that  bis  denunciation  is  confined  to  that 
special  case  in  which  a  sedition  has  already  broken  out:  we  must  sop- 
pose  that  ^lon  has  seized  the  Akropolis,  or  that  Peisistratus,  Megk- 
kles,  and  Lykur^s  are  in  arms  at  the  head  of  their  partisans. 
Assuming  these  leaders  to  be  wealthy  and  J^owerful  men,  which 
would  in  all  probability  be  the  fact,  the  constituted  authority — such 
as  Solon  saw  before  him  in  Attica,  even  after  his  own  organic  amend- 
ments—  was  not  strong  enough  to  maintain  the  peace;  it  became,  in 
fact  itself,  one  of  the  contendmg  parties.  Under  such  given  circum- 
stances, the  sooner  every  citizen  publicly  declared  his  adherence  to 
some  of  them,  the  earlier  this  suspiension  of  legal  authority  was  likely 
to  terminate.  Nothing  was  so  mischievous  as  the  indifference  of  the 
mass,  or  their  disposition  to  let  the  combatants  fight  out  the  matter 
among  themselves,  and  then  to  submit  to  the  victor.  Nothing  was 
moi:e  likely  to  encourage  aggression  on  the  part  of  an  ambitious  mal- 
content, than  the  conviction,  that  if  he  could  once  overpower  the 
small  amoimt  of  physical  force  which  surrounded  the  archons,  and 
exhibit  himself  in  armed  possession  of  tMfe  Pr^rtaneium  or  the  Akrop- 
olis, he  might  immediately  count  upon  passive  submission  on  the 
§art  of  all  the  freemen  without.  Under  the  state  of  feeling  which 
olon  inculcates,  the  insurgent  leader  would  have  to  calculate  tliat 
every  man  who  was  not  actively  in  his  favor  would  be  actively  against 
him,  and  this  would  render  his  enterprise  much  more  dangerotis. 
Indeed,  he  could  then  never  hope  to  succeed,  except  on  the  double 
supposition  of  extraordinary  popularity  in  his  own  person,  and  wide- 
spread detestation  of  the  existing  government.  He  would  thus  be 
placed  under  the  influence  of  powerful  deterring  motives;  so  that 
ambition  would  be  less  likely  to  seduce  him  into  a  course  which 
threatened  nothing  but  ruin,  unless  under  such  encouragements  from 
the  pre-existing  public  opinion  as  to  make  his  success  a  result  desir- 
able for  the  community.  Among  the  small  political  societies  of 
Greece — especially  in  the  age  of  Solon,  when  the  number  of  despots 
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in  other  parts  of  Greece  seems  to  have  been  at  its  maxipiTim — every 
government,  whatever  might  be  its  form,  was  sufficiently  weak  to 
make  its  overtlirow  a  matter  of  compai-ative  facility.  Unless  upon 
the  supposition  of  a  band  of  foreign  mercenaries — which  would  render 
tlie  government  a  system  of  naked  force,  and  which  the  Athenian 
lawgiver  would  of  course  never  contemplate — there  was  no  other  stay 
for  it  except  a  positive  and  pronounced  feeling  of  attachment  on  the 
part  of  the  mass  of  citizens.  Indifference  on  their  part  would  render 
them  a  prey  to  every  daring  man  of  wealth  who  chose. to  become  a 
conspirator.  That  they  should  be  ready  to  come  forward,  not  only 
with  voice  but  with  arms — and  that  they  should  be  known  before- 
hand to  be  so— was  essential  to  the  maintenance  of  every  good 
Grecian  government.  It  was  salutary,  in  preventing  mere  personal 
attempts  at  revolution ;  and  pacific  in  its  tendency,  even  where  the 
revolution  had  actua\ly  broken  out — because  in  the  greater  number 
of  cases  the  proportion  of  partisans  would  probably  be  very  unequal, 
and  the  inferior  party  woiid  be  compelled  to  renounce  their  hopes. 

It  will  be  observed  that  In  this  enactment  of  Soion,  the  existing 
government  is  ranked  merely  as  one  of  the  contending  parties.  The 
virtuous  citizen  is  enjoined,  not  to  come  forward  in  its  support,  but 
to  come  forward  at  all  events,  either  for  it  or  against  it.  Positive 
and  early  action  is  all  which  is  prescribed  to  him  as  matter  of  duty. 
In  the  age  of  Solon  there  was  no  political  idea  or  system  yet  current 
which  could  be  assumed  as  an  unquestionable  datum — no  conspicu- 
Dus  standard  to  which  the  citizens  could  be  pledged  under  all  circum- 
stances to  attach  themselves.  The  option  lay  only,  between  a  miti- 
gated oligarchy  in  possession,  and  a  despot  In  possibility;  a  contest 
wherein  the  affections  of  the  people  cpuld  rarely  be  counted  upon 
in  favor  of  the  established  government.  But  this  neutrality  in 
respect  to  the  constitution  was  at  an  end  after  the  revolution  of 
Kleisthenes,  when  the  idea  of  the  sovereign  people,  and  the  demo- 
cratical  institutions  became  both  familiar  and  precious  to  every  indi- 
vidual citizen.  We  shall  hereafter  find  the  Athenians  binding  them- 
selves by  the  most  sincere  and  solemn  oaths  to  uphold  their  democracy 
against  all  attempts  to  subvert  it;  we  shall  discover  in  them  a  senti- 
ment not  less  positive  and  uncompromising  in  its  direction,  than 
energetic  in  its  inspirations.  But  while  we  notice  this  very  important 
change  in  their  character,  we  shall  at  the  same  time  perceive  that  the 
wise  precautionary  recommendation  of  Solon,  to  obviate  sedition  by 
an  early  declaration  of  the  impartial  public  between  two  contending 
leaders,  was  not  lost  upon  them.  Such,  in  point  of  fact,  was  the 
purpose  of  that  salutary  and  protective  institution  which  is  called 
the  Ostracism.  When  two  party-leaders,  in  the  early  stages  of  the 
Athenian  democracy,  each  powerful  in  adherents  and  influence,  had 
become  passionately  embarked  in  bitter  and  prolonged  opposition  to 
each  other,  such  opposition  was  likely  to  conduct  one  or  other  to 
violent  measures.    Over  and  above  the  hopes  of  party  triumph,  each 
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might  well  fear  that  if  he  himself  continued  within  the  bounds  of 
legality,  he  might  fall  a  victim  to  aggressive  proceedings  on  tlie  part 
of  his  antagonists.  To  ward  off  this  formidable  danger,  a  public 
vote  was  called  for  to  determine  which  of  the  two  should  go  into 
temporary  banishment,  retaining  his  property  and  unvisited  by  any 
disgrace.  A  number  of  citizens,  not  less  than  6,000,  voting  secretly, 
and  therefore  independently,  were  required  to  take  part,  pronouncing 
upon  one  or  other  of  these  eminent  rivals  a  sentence  of  exile  for  ten 
yeai-s.  The  one  who  remained  became,  of  course,  more  powerful, 
yet  less  in  a  situation  to  be  driven  into  anti-constitutional  coui-ses, 
than  he  was  before.  I  shall,  in  a  future  chapter,  speak  again  of  this 
wise  precaution  and  vindicate  it  against  some  erroneous  interpreta- 
tions to  which  it  has  given  rise.  At  present,  I  merely  notice  its 
analogy  with  the  previous  Solonian  law,  and  its  tendency  to  accom- 
plish the  same  purpose  of  terminating  a  fierce  party-feud,  by  arti- 
ficially calling  in  the  votes  of  the  mass  of  impartial  citizens  against 
one  or  other  of  the  leaders, — with  this  important  difference,  that  while 
Solon  assumed  the  hostile  parties  to  be  actually  in  arms,  the  ostracism 
averted  that  grave  public  calamity  by  applying  its  remedy  to  the 
premonitory  symptoms. 

I  have  already  considered,  in  a  previous  chapter,  the  directions 
given  by  Solon  for  the  more  orderly  recital  of  the  Homeric  poems; 
and  it  is  curious  to  contrast  his  reverence  for  the  old  epic  with  tlie 
unqualified  repugnance  which  he  manifested  toward  Thespis  and 
the  drama — then  just  nascent,  and  holding  out  little  promise  of  its 
subsequent  excellence.  Tragedy  and  comedy  were  now  beginning  to 
be  grafted  on  the  lyric  and  clioric  song.  "First  one  actor  was  pro- 
vided to  relieve  the  chorus;  aext  two  actors  were  introduced  to  sus- 
tain fictitious  characters  and  carry  on  a  dialogue,  in  such  manner 
that  the  songs  of  the  chorus  and  the  interlocution  of  the  actors  formed 
a  continuous  piece.  Solon,  after  having  heard  Thespis  acting  (as  all 
the  early  composers  did.  both  tragic  and  comic)  in  his  own  comedy, 
asked  him  afterward  if  he  was  not  ashamed  to  pronounce  such 
falsehoods  before  so  large  an  audience.  And  when  Thespis  answered 
that  there  was  no  harm  in  saying  and  doing  such  things  merely  for 
amusement,  Solon  indignantly  exclaimed,  striking  the  ground  with 
his  stick,  **  If  once  we  come  to  praise  and  esteem  such  amusement  as 
this,  we  shall  quickly  find  the  effects  of  it  in  our  daily  transactions. " 
For  the  authenticity  of  this  anecdote  it  would  be  rash  to  vouch,  but 
we  may  at  least  treat  it  as  the  protest  of  some  early  philosopher 
against  the  deceptions  of  the  drama;  and  it  is  interesting  as  markinff 
the  incipient  struggles  of  that  literature  in  which  Athens  afterward 
attained  such  unrivaled  excellence. 

It  would  appear  that  all  the  laws  of  Solon  were  proclaimed, 
inscribed,  ana  accepted  without  either  discussion  or  resistance.  He 
is  said  to  have  described  them,  not  as  the  best  laws  which  he  could 
himself  have  imagined,  but  as  the  best  which  he  could  have  induced 
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tibe  people  to  accept.  He  gave  them  validity  for  the  space  of  ten 
years  during  which  period  both  the  senate  collectively  and  the 
archons  individually  swore  to  observe  them  with  fidelity;  under 
penalty,  in  case  of  non-observance,  of  a  golden  statue  as  large  as  life 
to  be  erected  at  Delphi.  But  though  the  acceptance  of  the  laws  was 
accomplished  without  difficulty,  it  was  not  found  so  eaSy  either  for 
the  people  to  understand  and  obey,  or  for  the  framer  to  explain 
them,  fcvery  day  persons  came  to  Solon  either  with  praise,  or 
criticism,  or  suggestions  of  various  improvements,  or  questions  as  to 
tiie  construction  of  particular  enactments;  until  at  last  he  became 
tired  of  this  endless  process  of  reply  and  vindication,  which  was 
seldom  successful  either  in  removing  obscurity  or  in  satisfying  com- 
plainants. Foreseeing  that  if  he  remained  he  would  be  compelled  to 
make  changes,  he  obtained  leave  of  absence  from  his  coimtrymen  for 
ten  years,  trusting  that  before  the  expiration  of  that  period  they 
would  have  become  accustomed  to  his  laws.  He  quitted  his  native 
city,  in  the  full  certainty  that  his  laws  would  remain  unrepealed 
until  his  return;  for  (says  Herodotus)  **  the  AtheuiaxiB  could  not  repeal 
them,  since  they  were  bound  by  solemn  oaths  to  observe  them  for  ten 
years."  The  .unj^ualified  manner  in  which  the  historian  here  speaks 
of  an  oath,  as  if  it  created  a  sort  of  physical  necessity  and  shut  out 
all  possibility  of  a  contrar3'  result,  deserves  notice  as  illustrating 
Grecian  sentiment. 

On  departing  from  Athens,  Solon  first  visited  Egypt,  where  he 
communicated  largely  with  Psenophis  of  Heliopolis  4nd  Sonchis  of 
Sais,  Egyptian  priests  who  had  much  to  tell  respecting  their  ancient 
history,  and  from  whom  he  learnt  matters  real  or  pretended,  far 
transcending  in  alleged  antiquity  the  oldest  Grecian  genealogies — 
especially  the  history  of  the  vast  submerged  island  of  Atlantis,  and 
the  war  which  the  ancestors  of  the  Athenians  had  successfully  carried 
on  against  it,  9,000  years  Iwjfore.  Solon  is  said  to  have  commenced 
an  epic  poem  upon  this  subject,  but  he  did  not  live  to  finish  it,  and 
nothing  of  it  now  remains.  From  Egypt  he  went  to  Cyprus,  where 
he  visited  the  small  town  of  ^peia,  said  to  have  been  ori^nally 
founded  by  Demophon  son  of  Theseus,  and  ruled  at  this  period  by 
the  prince  Philokyprus — each  town  in  Cyprus  having  its  own  petty 
prince.  It  was  situated  near  the  river  Klarius  in  a  position  pre- 
cipitous and  secure,  but  inconvenient  and  ill-supplied.  Solon  per- 
suaded Philokyprus  to  cjuit  the  old  site  and  establish  a  new  town 
down  in  the  fertile  plain  beneath.  He  himself  staid  and  became 
(Ekist  of  the  new  establishment,  making  all  the  regulations  requisite 
for  its  safe  and  prosperous  march,  which  was  indeed  so  decisively 
manifested,  that  many  new  settlers  flocked  into  the  new  plantation, 
oaUed  by  Philokyprus  Soli,  in  honor  of  Solon.  To  our  deep  regret, 
we  are  not  permitted  to  know  what  these  regulations  were;  but  the 
general  fact  is  attested  by  the  poems  of  Solon  himself,  and  the  lines 
m  which  he  bade  farewell  to  Philokyprus  on  quitting  the  island  are 
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yet  before  us.     On  the  dispositions  of  this  prince  his  poem  bestowed 
unqualified  commendation. 

Besides  his  visit  to  Egypt  and  Cyprus,  a  story  was  also  current  of 
his  having  conversed  with  the  Lydian  king  Croesus  at  Sardis.  The 
communication  said  to  have  taken  place  between  them  has  been 
woven  by  Herodotus  into  a  sort  of  moral  tale  which  forms  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  episodes  in  his  whole  history  Though  tbis  tale  has 
been  told  and  retold  as  if  it  were  genuine  liistoiy,  yet  as  it  now 
stands,  it  is  irreconcilable  with  chronology — although  very  possibly 
Solon  may  at  some  time  or  other  have  visited  Sardis,  and  seen  Croesus  ' 
as  hereditary  prince.  t 

But  even  if  no  chronological  objections  existed,  the  moral  purpose 
of  the  tale  is  so  prominent,  and  pervades  it  so  systematically  from 
beginning  to  end,  that  these  internal  grounds  are  of  themselyes. 
sufficiently  strong  to  impeacli  its  credibility  as  a  matter  of  fact,  unless 
such  doubts  happen 'to  be  outweighed— which  in  this  case  they  are 
not — by  good  contemporary  testimony.  The  narrative  of  Solon  arid 
Croesus  can  be  taken  for  nothing  else  but  an  illustrative  fiction,  bor- 
rowed by  Herodotus  from  some  philosopher,  and  clothed  in  his  own 
peculiar  beauty  of  expression,  which  on  this  occasion  is  more  decid- 
edly poetical  than  is  habitual  with  him.  I  cannot  transcribe,  and  I 
hardly  dare  to  abridge  it.  The  vainglorious  Croesus,  at  the  summit 
of  his  conquests  and  his  riches,  endeavors  to  win  from  his  visitor 
Solon  an  opinion  that  he  is  the  happiest  of  mankind.  The  latter, 
after  having  tmce  preferred  to  him  modest  and  meritorious  Orcein  n 
citizens,  at  length  reminds  him  that  his  vast  wealth  and  power  are  of 
a  tenure  too  precarious  to  serve  as  an  evidence  of  happiness — that  the 
gods  are  jealous  and  meddlesome,  and  often  make  the  show  of  hap- 
piness a  mere  prelude  to  extreme  disaster — and  that  no  man's  life  can 
be  called  happy  until  the  whole  of  it  has  been  played  (Mil ,  fw)  that  it  may 
be  seen  to  be  out  of  the  reach  of  reverses.  Croesus  treats  this  opinion 
as  absurd,  but  **a  great  judgment  from  God  fell  upon  him,  after 
Solon  was  departed — probably  (observes  Herodotus)  because  he  fancied 
himself  the  happiest  of  all  men."  First  he  lost  his  favoiite  son  Atys, 
a  brave  and  intelligent  youth  (his  only  other  son  being  dumb).  For 
the  Mysians  of  Olympus  being  ruined  by  a  destructive  and  formi- 
dable wild  boar  which  they  were  unable  to  subdue,  applied  for  aid  to 
A  Croesus,  who  sent  to  the  spot  a  chosen  hunting  force,  and  permitted — 
though  with  great  reluctance,  in  consequence  of  an  alarming  dream — 
that  his  favorite  son  should  accompany  them.  The  young  prince 
unintentionally  slain  by  the  Phrygian  exile  Adrastus,  whom  Croesus 
had  sheltered  and  protected.  Haraly  had  the  latter  recovered  from 
the  anguish  of  this  misfortune,  when  the  rapid  growth  of  Cyrus  and  the 
Persian  power  induced  him  to  go  to  war  with  them,  against  the  advice 
of  his  wisest  counselors.  After  a  struggle  of  about  three  years  he 
was  completely  defeated,  his  capital  Sardis  taken  by  storm,  and  him- 
self made  prisoner.    Cyrus  ordered  a  large  pile  to  be  prepared,  and 
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placed  upon  it  Croesus  in  fetters,  together  with  fourteen  young 
Lydians,  in  the  intention  of  burning  them  nlive,  either  as  a  religious 
offering,  or  in  fulfillment  of  a  vow,  **or  perhaps  (says  Herodotus)  to 
see  whether  some  of  tlie  gods  would  not  interfere  to  rescue  a  man  so 
pre-eminently  pious  as  the  king  of  Lydia."  In  this  sad  extremity, 
Croesus  bethought  him  of  the  warning  which  he  had  before  despised, 
and  thrice  pronounced,  with  a  deep  groan,  the  name  of  Solon.  Cyrus 
desired  the  interpreters  to  inquire  whom  he  was  invoking,  and  learnt 
in  reply  the  anecdote  of  the  Athenian  lawgiver,  together  with  the 
solemn  memento  which  he  had  offered  to  Croesus  during  more  pros- 
perous days,  attesting  the  frail  tenure  of  all  human  greatness.  The 
remark  sunk  deep  into  the  Persian  monarch  as  a  token  of  what  might 
happen  to  himself:  he  repented  of  his  purpose,  and  directed  that  the 
pile,  which  had  already  been  kindled,  should  be  immediately  extin- 
guished. But  the  orders  came  too  late.  In  spite  of  the  most  zealous 
efforts  of  the  bptanders,  the  flame  was  found  unquenchable,  and 
Croesus  would  still  have  been  burnt,  had  he  not  implored  with  prayers 
and  tears  the  succor  of  Apollo,  to  whose  Delphian  and  Theban  tem- 
ples he  had  given  such  munificent  presents.  His  prayers  were  heard, 
the  fair  sky  was  immediately  overcast  and  a  profuse  rain  descended, 
sufficient  to  extinguish  the  flames.  The  life  of  Croesus  was  thus 
saved,  and  he  became  afterward  the  confidential  friend  and  adviser 
of  his  conqueror. 

Such  is  the  brief  outline  of  a  narrative  which  Herodotus  has  given 
with  full  development  and  with  impressive  effect  It  would  have 
served  as  a  show-lecture  to  the  youth  ot  Athens  not  less  admirably 
than  the  well-known  fable  of  the  Choice  of  Herakles,  which  the 
philosopher  Prodikus,  a  junior  contemporary  of  Herodotus,  delivered 
with  so  much  popularity.  It  illustrates  forcibly  the'  religious  and 
ethical  ideas  of  antiquity;  the  deep  sense  of  the  jealousy  of  the  gods, 
who  would  not  endure  pride  in  any  one  except  themselves;  the  im- 
possibility, for  any  man,  of  realizing  to  himself  more  than  a  very 
Vioderate  share  of  happiness;  the  danger  from  reactionary  Nemesis, 
if  at  any  time  he  had  overpassed  such  limit;  and  the  necessity  of 
calculations  taking  in  the  whole  of  life,  as  a  basis  for  rational  com- 
parison of  different  individuals.  And  it  embodies,  as  a  practical 
consequence  from  these  feelings,  the  often-repeated  protest  of  moral- 
ists against  vehement  impulses  .and  unrestrained  aspirations.  The 
more  valuable  this  narrative  appears,  in  its  illustrative  character,  the 
less  can  we  presume  to  treat  it  as  a  history. 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  we  have  no  information  respecting 
events  in  Attica  immediately  after  the  Solonian  laws  and  constitu- 
tion, which  were  promulgated  in  594  B.C.,  so  as  to  understand  better 
the  practical  effect  of  these  changes.  What  we  next  hear  respecting 
Bolon  in  Attica  refers  to  a  period  immediately  preceding  the  first 
usurpation  of  Peisistratus  in  560  B.C.,  and  after  the  return  of  Solon 
from  his  long  absence.  We  are  here  again  introduced  to  the  same 
H.  G.  I.— 20 
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oligarchical  dissensions  as  are  reported  to  have  prevailed  before  the 
Solonian  legislation:  the  Pedieis,  or  opulent  proprietors  of  the  plain 
round  Athens,  under  Lykurgus;  the  Pandi  of  the  south  of  Attica, 
under  Megaliles;  and  the  Diakrii  or  mountaineers  of  the  eastern 
cantons,  the  poorest  of  the  three  classes,  under  Peisistratus,  are  in  a 
state  of  violent  intestine  dispute.  The  account  of  Plutarch  represents 
Solon  as  returning  to  Athens  during  the  height  of  this  sedition.  He 
was  treated  with  respect  by  all  parties,  but  his  recommendations 
were  no  longer  obeyed,  and  he  was  disqualified  by  age  from  acting 
with  efEect  in  public.  He  employed  his  best  efforts  to  mitigate  party 
animosities,  and  applied  himself  particularly  to  restrain  the  ambition 
of  Peisistratus,  whose  ulterior  projects  he  quickly  detected. 

The  future  greatness  of  Peisistratus  is  said  to  have  been  first  por- 
tended by  a  miracle  which  happened,  even  before  his  birth,  to  his 
father  Hippokrates  at  the  Olympic  games.  It  was  realized,  partly 
by  his  bravery  and  conduct,  which  had  been  displayed  in  the  capture 
of  Nisjea  from  the  Megarians — ^partly  by  his  popularity  of  speech  and 
manners,  his  championship  of  the  poor,  and  his  ostentatious  dis- 
avowal of  all  selfish  pretensions — partly  by  an  artful  mixture  of 
stratagem  and  force.  Solon,  after  having  addressed  fruitless  remon- 
strances to  Peisistratus  himself,  publicly  denounced  his  designs  in 
vei*ses  addressed  to  the  people.  The  deception,  whereby  Peisistratus 
finally  accomplished  his  design,  is  memorable  in  Grecian  tradition. 
He  appeared  one  day  in  the  agora  of  Athens  in  his  chariot  with  a 
pair  of  mules:  he  haa  intentionally  wounded  both  his  person  and  the 
mules,  and  in  this  condition  he  thjew  himself  upon  the  compassion 
and  defense  of  the  people,  pretending  that  his  political  enemies  had 
violently  attacked  him.  He  implored  the  people  to  grant  him  a 
guard,  and  at  the  moment  when  their  sympathies  were  freshly- 
aroused  both  in  his  favor  and  Against  his  supposed  assassins,  Aristic> 
proposed  formally  to  the  ekklesia  j^the  pro-bouleutic  senate,  being 
composed  of  friends  of  Peisistratus,  had  previously  authorized  tlie 
proposition)  that  a  company  of  fifty  club-men  should  be  assimed  as 
a  p>ermanent  body-guard  for  the  defense  of  Peisistratus.  To  this 
motion  Solon  opposed  a  strenuous  resistance,  but  found  himself 
overborne,  and  even  treated  as  if  he  had  lost  his  senses.  The  poor 
were  earnest  in  favor  of  it,  while  the  rich  were  afraid  to  express  their 
dissent;  and  he  could  only  comfort  himself  after  the  fatal  vote  had 
been  passed,  by  exclaiming  that  he  w^as  wiser  than  the  former  and 
more  determined  than  the  latter.  Such  was  one  of  the  first  known 
instances  in  which  this  memorable  stratagem  was  played  off  against 
the  liberty  of  a  Grecian  community. 

The  unbounded  popular  favor  which  had  procured  the  passing  of 
this  grant  was  still  farther  manifested  by  the  absence  of  all  pre- 
cautions to  prevent  the  limits  of  the  grant  from  being  exceeoed. 
The  number  of  the  body-guard  was  not  long  confined  to  fifty,  anS 
probably  their  clubs  were  soon  exchanged  for  sharper  weapont. 
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Peisistratus  thim  found  himself  strong  enough  to  throw  off  the  mask 
and  seize  the  Akropolis.  His  leading  opponents,  Megakles  and  the 
Alkmaeonids,  immediately  fled  the  city,  and  it  was  left  to  the  vener- 
able age  and  undaunted  patriotism  of  Solon  to  stand  forward  almost 
alone  in  a  vain  attempt  to  resist  the  usurpation.  He  publicly  pre- 
sented himself  in  the  market-place,  employing  encouragement,  remon- 
strance and  reproach,  in  order  to  rouse  the  spirit  of  the  people.  To 
prevent  this  despotism  from  coming  (he  told  them)  would  have  been 
easy;  to  shake  it  off  now  was  more  difficult,  yet  at  the  same  time 
more  glorious.  But  he  spoke  in  vain,  for  all  who  were  not  actually 
favorable  to  Peisistratus  listened  only  to  their  fears,  and  remained 
passive;  nor  did  anyone  join  Solon,  when,  as  a  last  appeal,  he  put  on 
his  armor  and  planted  himself  in  military  posture  before  the  ooor  of 
Ms  house.  '*!  have  done  my  duty  (he  exclaimed  at  length);  I  have 
sustained  to  the  best  of  my  power  my  country  and  the  laws*"  and  he 
then  renounced  all  further  hope  of  opposition— though  resisting  the 
instances  of  his  friends  that  he  should  flee,  and  returning  for  answer, 
when  they  asked  him  on  what  he  relied  for  protection,  **0n  my  old 
.  age."  Nor  did  he  even  think  it  necessary  to  repress  the  inspirations 
of  his  Muse.  Some  verses  yet  remain,  composed  seemingly  at  a 
moment  when  the  strong  hand  of  the  new  despot  had  begun  to  make 
itself  sorely  felt,  in  which  he  tells  his  countrymeuf— **If  ye  have 
endured  sorrow  from  your  own  baseness  of  soul,  impute  not  the 
fault  of  this  to  the  gods.  Ye  have  yourselves  put  force  and  domin- 
ion into  the  hands  of  these  men,  and  have  thus  drawn  upon  your- 
selves wretched  slavery." 

It  is  gratifying  to  learn  that  Peisistratus,  whose  conduct  through- 
out his  desptotism  was  comparatively  mild,  left  Solon  untouched. 
How  long  this  distinguished  man  survived  the  practical  subversion 
of  his  own  constitution,  we  cannot  certainly  determine;  but  accord- 
ing to  the  most  probable  statement  he  died  during  the  very  next 
year,  at  the  advanced  age  of  eighty. 

We  have  only  to  regret  that  we  are  deprived  of  the  meads  <5f  fol- 
lowing more  in  detail  his  noble  and  exemplary  character.  He 
represents  the  best  tendencies  of  his  age,  combined  with  much  that 
is  personally  excellent;  the  improved  ethical  sensibility;  the  thirst 
for  enlarged  knowledge  and  observation,  not  less  potent  in  old  age 
than  in  youth;  the  conception  of  regularized  popular  institutions, 
departing  sensibly  from  the  type  and  spirit  of  the  governments 
around  him,  and  calculated  to  found  a  new  character  in  the  Athenian 
people;  a  genuine  and  reflecting  sympathy  with  the  mass  of  the 
poor,  anxious  not  merely  to  rescue  them  fropi  the  oppressions  of  the 
.rich,  but  also  to  create  in  tliem  habits  of  self-relying  industry;  lastly, 
during  his  temporary  possession  of  a  power  altogetlier  arbitrary,  not 
merely  an  absence  of  all  selfish  ambition,  but  a  rare  discretion  in 
seizing  the  mean  between  conflicting  exigencies.  In  reading  hia 
poems  we  must  always  recollect  that  what  now  appears  common- 
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place  was  once  new,  so  that  to  his  comparatively  unlettered  age  the 
social  pictures  AVhich  he  draws  were  still  fresh,  and  his  exhortations 
calculated  to  live  in  the  memory.  The  poems  composed  on  moral 
subjects  generally  inculcate  a  spirit  bf  gentleness  toward  others  and 
moderation  in  personal  objects.  They  represent  the  gods  as  irresist- 
ible, retributive,  favoring  the  good  and  punishing  the  bad,  though 
sometimes  very  tardily.  But  his  compositions  on  special  and  present 
occasions  are  usually  conceived  in  a  more  vigorous  spirit ;  denouncing 
the  oppressions  of  the  rich  at  one  time,  and  the  timid  submission  to 
Peisistratus  at  another— and  exjjressing  in  emphatic  languagie  bis 
own  proud  consciousness  of  having  stood  forward  as  champion  of 
the  mass  of  the  people.  Of  his  early  poems  hardly  anything  is  pre- 
served.  The  few  lines  remaining  seem  to  manifest  a  jovial  tempera- 
ment wMch  we  may  well  conceive  to  have  been  overlaid  by  such 
political  difficulties  as  he  had  to  encounter— difficulties  aiising  suc- 
cessively out  of  the  Megarian  war,  the  Kylonian  sacrilege,  the  pnbKe 
despondency  healed  by  Epimenides,  and  the  task  of  arbiter  between 
a  rapacious  oligarchy  and  a  suffering  people.  In  one  of  his  elegies 
addressed  to  Mimnermus,  he  marked  out  the  sixtieth  year  as  the 
longest  desirable  period  of  life,  in  preference  to  the  eightieth  year. 
wWch  that  poet  had  expressed  a  wish  to  attain.  But  his  own  life, 
as  far  as  we  can  judge,  seems  to  have  reached  the  longer  of  the  two 
periods;  and  not  the  least  honorable  part  of  it  (the  resistance  to 
Peisistratus)  occurs  immediately  before  his  death. 

There  prevailed  a  story,  that  his  ashes  were  collected  and  scattered 
around  the  island  of  Salamis,  which  Plutarch  treats  as  absurd — though 
he  tells  us  at  the  same  time  that  it  was  believed  both  by  Aristotle  and 
by  many  other  considerable  men.  It  is  at  least  as  ancient  as  the  poet 
Kratinus,  who  alluded  to  it  in  one  of  his  comedies,  and  I  do  not  feel 
-inclined  to  reject  it.  The  inscription  on  the  statue  of  Solon  at  Athens 
described  him  as  a  Salamlnian*  he  had  been  the  great  means  of 
acquiring  the  island  for  his  country:  and  it  seems  highly  probable 
that  among  the  new  Athenian  citizens,  who  went  to  settle  there,  ho 
may  have  received  a  lot  of  land  and  become  enrolled  among  the  Sala- 
minian  demots.  The  dispersion  of  his  ashes  connecting  him  with  the 
island  as  its  (Ekist,  may  be  construed,  if  not  as  the  expression  of  a 
public  vote,  at  least  as  a  piece  of  affectionate  vanity  on  the  part  of  his 
surviving  friends. 

We  have  now  reached  the  period  of  the  usurpation  of  Peisistratus 
(B.C.  560),  whose  dynasty  governed  Athens  (with  two  temporary 
interruptions  during  the  life  of  Peisistratus  himself)  for  fifty  years. 
The  history  of  this  despotism,  milder  than  Grecian  despotism  gener- 
ally, and  productive  of  important  consequences  to  Athens,  will  be 
reserved  for  a  succeeding  chapter. 
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APPENDIX.  ' 

The  eicplanation  which  M.  von  Savigny  eivds  of  the  Nexi  and  Addictl  under 
the  old  Roman  law  of  debtor  and  creditcH*  (after  he  has  refuted  the  elucidation 
of  Niebuhr  on  the  same  subject),  while  it  throws  great  light  on  the  historical 
changes  in  Roman  legislation  on  that  important  matter,  sets  forth  at  the  same 
time  the  marked  difference  made  in  the  procedure  of  Rome,  between  the  demand 
of  the  creditor  for  repayment  of  principal^  and  the  demand  for  payment  of 
interest  * 

The  primitive  Roman  law  distinguished  a  debt  arising  from  money  lent 
ipe^nnia  terta  credita)  from  debts  arising  out  of  contract,  delict,  sale,  etc.,  or 
any  other  source:  the  creditor  on  the  former  ground  had  a  quick  and  easy  pro- 
cess, by  which  he  acquired  the  fullest  power  over  the  person  and  property  of 
his  debtor.  After  the  debt  on  loan  was  either  confess^  or  proved  before  the 
magi^rate,  thirty  days  were  allowed  to  the  debtor  for  payment:  if  jmyment 
was  not  made  within  that  time,  the  creditor  laid  hold  of  him  {man-iis  injectio) 
and  carried  him  before  the  magistrate  again.  The  debtor  was  now  again 
re<iuired  either  to  pay  or  to  find  a  surety  (vindex);  if  neither  of  these  demands 
were  complied  with,  the  creditor  took  possession  of  him  and  carried  him  home, 
where  he  kept  him  in  chains  for  two  months;  during  which  interval  he  brought 
him  before  the  praetor  publicly  on  three  successive  nundinae.  If  the  debt  was 
not  paid  within  these  two  months,  the  sentence  of  addiction  was  pronounced, 
and  the  creditor  became  empowered  either  to  put  his  debtor  to  death,  or  to 
sell  Mm  for  a  slave,  or  to  keep  him  at  forced  work,  without  any  restriction  as 
to  the  decree  of  ill-usage  which  might  be  inflicted  upon  him.  The  judgment  of 
the  magistrate  authomed  him,  besides,  to  seize  the  property  of  his  debtor 
wherever  he  could  find  any,  within  the  limits  sufficient  for  payment:  this  was 
one  of  the  points  which  Niebuhr  had  denied. 

Su(^  was  the  old  law  of  Rome,  with  respect  to  the  consequences  of  an  action 
for  money  had  and  received,  for  more  than  a  century  after  the  Twelve  Tables. 
But  the  law  did  not  apply  this  stringent  personal  execution  to  any  debt  except 
that  arising  from  loan— and  even  in  that  debt  only  to  the  principal  money,  not 
to  the  interest— which  latter  had  to  be  claimed  by  a  process  both  more  gentle 
and  less  eflftcient,  applying  to  the  property  only  and  not  to  the  person  of  the 
debtor.  Accordingly  it  was  to  the  advantage  of  the  creditor  to  devise  some 
means  for  bringing  his  claim  of  interest  imder  the  same  stringent  process  as  ' 
his  claim  for  the  principal;  it  was  also  to  his  advantage,  if  his  claim  arose,  not 
out  ot  money  lent,  but  out  of  sale,  conipensation  for  injury,  or  any  other 
source,  to  give  to  it  the  form  of  an  action  for  money  lent.  Now  the  Nexum,  or 
Nexi  obligatio,  was  an  artifice— a  fictitious  loan— whereby  this  purpose  was 
accomplished.  The  severe  process  which  legally  belonged  only  to  the  recovery 
of  the  principal  n^oney,  was  extended  by  the  Nexum  so  as  to  comprehend  the 
interest;  ana  so  as  to  comprehend  also  claims  for  money  arising  from  all  other 
sources  (as  well  as  from  loan),  wherein  the  law  gave  no  direct  recourse  except 
against  the  property  of  a  debtor.  The  Debitor  Nexus  was  made  liable  by  this 
legal  artifice  to  pass  into  the  condition  of  an  Addictus,  either  without  having 
borrowed  money  at  all,  or  for  the  interest  as  well  as  for  the  principal  of  that 
which  he  had  borrowed. 

The  Lex  Poetelia.  passed  about  b.c.  825,  liberated  all  the  Nexi  then  under  lia- 
bility, and  interdicted  the  Nexi  obligatio  forever  afterward  (Cicero,  De  Republ. 
ii.  34;  Livy,  viii.  28).  Here,  as  in  the  Seisachtheia  of  Solon,  the  existing  con- 
tracts were  caiiceled,  at  the  same  time  that  the  whole  class  of  similar  contracts 
were  forbidden  for  the  future. 

Cut  though  the  Nexi  obligatio  was  thus  abolished,  the  old  stringent  remedy 
still  continued  against  the  debtor  on  loan,  aafar  as  the  princirxH  sum  borrowea, 
apart  from  interest.  Rome  mitigi^ions  were  introduced:  by  Lex  Julia,  the  still 
more  imx>ortant  provteion  was  added,  that  the  debtor  by  means  of  a  Cessio 
Bonorum  might  save  his  person  from  seizure.  But  this  Cessio  Bonorum  was 
coupled  with  conditioni  widoh  could  not  always  be  fulfilled,  nor  wa«  the  debtor 
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admitted  to  the  benefit  of  it,  if  he  had  been  p^iflty  of  carelessness  or  dishonesty. 
Accordinglj  the  old  stringent  process,  and  the  addiction  in  which  it  ended, 
though  it  oecame  less  frequent,  still  continued  throughout  the  course  of  Impe- 
rial Rome,  and  even  down  to  the  time  of  Justinian.  The  private  prison,  wjth 
adjudicated  debtors  working  in  it,  was  still  the  appendage  to  a  Koman  moner- 
lender  s  house,  even  in  the  third  and  fourth  centuries  after  the  ChrisUaa  em. 
though  the  practice  seems  to  have  become  rarer  and  rarer.  The  status  of  the 
Addictus  Debitor,  with  itspeculiar  rights  and  obligations,  if«  discussed  by <^uin- 
tilian  (vii.  8);  and  Aulus  Gellius  (a.d.  160)  observes— "  Addict  namque  nunc  et 
vinciri  multos  videmus^  quia  viuculorum  poenam  deterrimi  homines  contem- 
nunt."    (xx.  1.) 

If  the  Addictus  Debitor  was  adjudged  to  several  creditors,  they  were  allowed 
bv  the  Twelve  Tables  to  divide  his  body  among  them.  No  example  was  known 
of  this  power  having  been  ever  carried  into  effect,  bat  the  law  was  understood 
to  give  the  power  distinctly. 

It  is  useful  to  have  before  us  the  old  Roman  law  of  debtor  and  creditor,  partly 
as  a  point  of  comparison  with  the  ante-Solonian  practice  in  Attica,  partly  to 
Illustrate  the  difference  drawn  in  an  early  state  of  society  between  the  claim  for 
the  principal  and  the  claim  for  the  in^rest. 

See  the  Abhandlung  of  Von  Savigny  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Berlin  Aca<|- 
emy  for  1888,  p.  70-103;  the  subject  is  also  treated  by  the  same  admirable 
expo»tor  in  nis  System  des  heutigen  R5mischen  Rechts,  voL  v.  sect.  19,  and  in 
Beilage  xi.  10, 11  of  that  volume. 

The  same  peculiar  stringent  prooess,  which  was  available  in  the  case  of  an 
action  for  necunm  certa  credita,  was  also  specially  extended  to  the  surety^  who 
had  paid  down,  money  to  liquidate  another  man's  debt:  the  debtor,  if  inscuvttnt, 
became  his  Addictus— this  was  the  Actio  Depe^iai.  I  have  already  remwked  fii 
a  former  note,  that  in  the  Attic  law,  a  case  analogous  to  this  was  the  only  one 
in  which  the  original  remedy  against  the  person  of  the  debtor  was  alwajrs  main- 
tained. When  a  man  had  paid  monev  to  redeem  a  citizen  from  captivity,  the 
latter,  if  he  did  not  repay  it,  became  the  slave  of  the  party  who  haa  advanoed 
the  money. 

Walter  (Oeschichte  des  Rdmischen  Rechts«^  sect.  588-715,  2d  ed.)  calls  in  ques- 
tion the  above  explanation  of  Von  Savigny,  on  grounds  which  do  not  appear  <o 
me  sufficient. 

How  long  the  feeling  continued,  that  it  was  immoral  and  irreligious  to  receive 
any  interest  at  all  for  money  lent,  may  be  seen  from  the  following  notice 
respecting  the  state  of  the  law  in  France  even  dowh  to  1789: 

**  Avant  la  Revolution  Fran^aise  (de  1789)  le  pret  &  int6r§t  n'6tait  pas  6fftd»- 
ment  admis  dans  les  di verses  parties  du  royaume.  Dans  les  pays  de  droit  6etit, 
il  6tait  permis  de  stipuler  I'intfir^t  des  deniers  pret6s:  mais  la  jurisprudence  des 
parlemens  r6sistait  souvent  k  cet  usage.  Suivant  le  droit  commun  des  pavs 
coutumiers,  on  ne  pouvait  stipuler  aucun  int6r6t  pour  le  pret  appel6  en  droit 
mutuum.  On  tenait  pour  maxime  que  Targent  ne  produisant  rien  parlui-meme, 
un  tel  pret  devait  Stre  gratuit:  que  la  perception  d'int4rets^tait  une  usure:  k 
cet  4gard.  on  admettait  assez  g^n^ralement  les  principes  da  droit  canon  ique. 
I  Du  reste,  la  legislation  et  la  jurisprudence  variaient  suivant  les  localit^s  et  sui- 
Ivant  la  nature  des  contr&ts  et  des  obligations."  (Carette,  Lois  Annot^es,  ou 
iLois,  D6crets,  Ordonnances.  Paris  1848;  Note  sur  le  D4cret  de  lAssemblSe 
f  Nationale  concernant  le  Pret  et  Int6ret.  Aoftt  11.  1789.) 

I    The  National  Assembly  declared  the  legality  of  all  loans  on  interest, "  suivant 
*  e  taux  determine  par  la  loi,"  but  did  not  then  fix  any  special  rate.    '  *  Le  decret  I 
du  11  Avril  1793  defendit  la  vente  et  Tachat  du  numeraire."  **  La  loi  du  6  floreal  L 
an  ni,  declara  que  Tor  et  Targent  sont  marchandises;  mats  elle  fut  rapporteef 
par  le  decret  du  2  prairial  suivant.    Les  articles  1905  et  1907  du  Code  Civil  per 
mettent  le  pret  k  interet,  mais  au  taux  fixe  ou  autoris6  par  la  loi.    La  loi  au  4 
Sept.  1807  a  fixe  le  taux  d'interdt  k  5  per  cent,  en  matidre  civile  et  4  6  per  cent, 
en  matiere  commerciale." 

The  article  on  Lending-houses,  in  Beckman*8  History  of  Inventions  <vol.  itf. 
pp.  9-50).  is  highly  interesting  and  instructive  on  the  same  subject.  It  traces 
the  gradual  calling  in  question,  mitigation,  and  disappearence.  of  the  ancient 
antipathy  a^^ainst  taking  interest  for  money;  an  antipathy  long  sanctioned  by 
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tiie  ecclesiastics  as  well  as  by  the  jurists.  Lending-houses,  or  M onts  de  Pi4td, 
were  first  commenced  in  Italy  about  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century,  by 
some  Fi-anciscan  monks,  for  the  purpose  of  rescuing  poor  borrowers  from  the 
exorbitant  exactions  of  the  Jews:  rope  Pius  II.  (JE^esiS  Silvius,  one  of  the  ablest 
of  tbe  Popes,  about  1458-1464)  was  the  first  who  approved  of  one  of  them  at 
Perugia,  but  even  the  papal  sanction  was  long  combated  by  a  lai^e  proportion 
of   ecclesiastics.     At  first  it  was  to  be  purely  charitable;  not  only  neither 

giving  interest  to  those  who  contributed  money,  nor  taking  interest  from  the 
orrowers— but  not  even  providing  fixed  pay  to  the  administrators:  interest  was 
tacitly  taken,  but  the  popes  wei-e  a  long  time  before  they  would  formally 
approve  of  such  a  practice.  **  At  Vicenza,  in  order  to  avoid  the  reproach  of 
usury,  the  artifice  was  employed  of  not  demanding  any  interest,  but  admonish-  . 
ing  the  borrowers  that  they  should  give  a  remuneration  according  to  their  piety  j 
and  ability."  The  Dominicans,  partisans  of  the  old  doctrine,  called  these 
establishments  Montes  Impietatta.  A  Franciscan  monk,  Bemardinus,  one 
of  the  most  active  promoters  of  the  Monts  de  Pi6t6,  did  not  venture  to  defend, 
but  only  to  excuse  as  an  unavoidable  evil,  the  payment  of  wages  to  the  clerks 
and  administrators:  "  Speciosius  et  religiosius  fatebatur  Bemardinus  fore^  si 
absque  ullo  penitus  obolo  et  pretio  mutuum  daretur  et  commodaretur  libere 
pecunia,  sed  plum  opus  et  pauperum  subsidium  exiguo  sic  duraturum  tempore. 
liOn  enim  (inqt:dt)  tantus  est  4f  dor  hominum,  ut  gubematores  et  offlciales,  Mon- 
tium  ministerio  necessarii,  v&lint  laborem  nunc  omnem  gratis  subire :  quod  si 
remunerandi  sint  ex  sorte  principali,  vel  ipso  deposito,  seu  exiU  Montium 
crario,  brevi  exhaurietur,  et  commodum  opportuniunque  istud  pauperum  • 
refugium  ubique  peribit." 

The  council  of  Ti-ent,  during  the  following  century,  pronounced  in  favor  of 
tbe  l^ality  and  usefulness  of  these  lending-houses.  and  this  has  since  been 
understood  to  be  the  sentiment  of  the  Catholic  church  generally. 

To  trace  this  gradual  change  of  moral  feeling  is  highly  instructive— the  more 
80,  as  that  general  basis  of  sentiment,  of  which  the  antipathy  against  lending 
money  on  interest  is  only  a  particular  case,  still  prevails  largely  In  society  and 
directs  the  current  of  moral  approbation  and  disapprobation.  In  some  nations, 
as  among  the  ancient  Persians  before  Cyrus,  this  sentiment  has  been  carried  so 
far  as  to  repudiate  and  despise  all  buying  and  selling.  (Herodot.  i  153.)  With 
many,  the  principle  of  reciprocity  in  human  dealings  appears,  when  conceived 
in  iAi&oTv,  odious  and  contemptible,  and  goes  by  some  bad  name,  such  as  ego- 
icm,  selfishness,  calculation,  political  economy,  etc. :  the  only  sentiment  which 
they  will  admit  in  theory  is,^  that  the  man  who  has,  ought  to  be  ready  at  all 
times  to  give  away  to  him  who  has  not;  while  the  latter  is  encouraged  to  expect 
and  require  such  gratuitous  donation. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

EUBCEA.  — CYCLADES. 

Among  the  Ionic  portion  of  Hellas  are  to  be  reckoned  (besides 
Athens)  Euboea,  and  the  numerous  group  of  islands  included  between 
the  southernmost  Euboean  promontory,  the  eastern  coast  of  Pelo- 
ponnesus and  the  north-western  coast  of  Krete.  Of  these  islands 
some  are  to  be  considered  as  outlying  prolongations,  in  a  south-east- 
erly direction,  of  the  mountain-system  of  Attica;  others,  of  that  of 
Euboea ;  while  a  certain  number  of  them  lie  apart  from  either  system, 
and  seem  referable  to  a  volcanic  origin.  To  the  finst  class  belong 
Keos,  Kythaus,  Seriphus,  Pholegandrus,  Sikinus,  Gyarus,  Syra, 
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Paros,  and  Antiparos;  to  the  second  class.  Andros,  Tenos,  Mykonos, 
Delos,  Naxos,  Amorgos;  to  the  third  class,  Kinioltis,  Melos,  Thera. 
These  islands  passed,  among  the  ancients  by  the  general  names  of 
Cyclades  and  Sporades;  the  former  denomination  being  commonly 
understood  to  comprise  those  which  immediately  suriounded  the 
sacred  island  of  Delos, — the  latter  being  given  to  those  which  lay 
more  scattered  and  apart.  But  tlie  names  are  not  applied  with  uni- 
fonnit}'^  or  steadiness  even  in  ancient  times:  at  present,  the  whole 
group  are  usually  known  by  the  title  of  Cvclades. 

The  population  of  these  islands  was  called  Ionic — with  the  excep- 
tion of  Styra  and  Karystus  in  the  southern  part  of  Eubcea,  and  the 
island  of  Kythnus,  which  w^ere  peopled  by  Dry  opes,  the  same  tribe 
as  those  who  have  been  already  remarked  in  the  Argolic  peninsula; 
and  with  the  exception  also  of  Melos  and  Thera,  which  were  colonies 
from  Sparta. 

The  island  of  Eubcea,  long  and  narrow  like  Krete,  and  exhibiting 
a  continuous  backbone  of  lofty  mountains  from  north-west  to  south- 
east, is. separated  from  Boeotia  atone  point  by  a  strait  so  narrow 
(celebrated  in  antiquity  under  the  name  of  the  Euripus),  that  the  two 
were  connected  by  a  bridge  for  a  large  portion  of  the  historical 
period  of  Greece,  erected  during  the  later  times  of  the  Peloponnesian 
war  by  the  inhabitants  of  Chalkis.  Its  general  want  of  breadth 
leaves  little  room  for  plains.  The  area  of  uie  island  consists  princi- 
pally of  mountain,  rock,  dell,  and  l-avine,  suited  in  many  parts  for 
pasture,  but  rarely  convenient  for  grain-culture  or  town  habitations. 
Some  plains  there  were,  however,  of  great  fertility,  especially  that  of 
Lelantum,  bordering  on  the  sea  near  Chalkis,  and  continuing  from 
that  city  in  a  southerly  direction  toward  Eretria.  Chalkis  and  Ere- 
tria,  both  situated  on  the  western  coast,  and  both  occupying  parts  of 
this  fertile  plain,  were  the  two  principal  places  in  the  island:  the 
domain  of  each  seems  to  have  extended  across  the  island  from  sea  to 
sea.  Toward  the  northern  end  of  the  island  were  situated  Histitea, 
afterward  called  Oreus— as  well  as  Kerinthus  and  Dium:  Athence 
Diades,  ^depsus,  -^gse,  and  OrobisB  are  also  mentioned  on  the 
north-western  .coast  over  against  Lokris.  Dystus,  Styra,  and  Karys- 
tus are  made  known  to  us  m  the  portion  of  the  island  soutli  of  Ere- 
tria— the  two  latter  opposite  to  the  Attic  demes  Halse  Araphenides 
and  Prasiae.  The  wide  extent  of  the  island  of  Eubcea  was  thus  dis- 
tributed between  six  or  seven  cities,  the  larger  and  central  portion 
belonging  to  Chalkis  and  Eretria.  But  the  extensive  mountain  lands, 
applicable  only  for  pastures  in  the  summer— for  the  most  part  public 
lands,  let  out  for  pasture  to  such  proprietors  as  had  the  means  of  pro- 
viding winter  sustenance  elsewhere  for  their  cattle, — were  never 
visited  by  any  one  except  the  shepherds.  They  were  hardlv  better 
known  to  the  citizens  resident  in  Chalkis  and  Eretria  than  if  they  had 
been  situated  on  the  other  side  of  the  JCgean. 

The  towns  above  enumerated  in  EuLcea,  excepting  Athense  Diades, 
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all  find  a  place  in  the  Hiad.  Of  their  history  we  know  no  particulars 
until  considerably  after  776  B.C.  They  are  first  introduced  to  us  as 
Ionic,  though  in  Homer  the  population  are  called  Abantes.  The 
Greek  authors  are  never  at  a  loss  to  give  us  the  etymology  of  a  name. 
While  Aristotle  tells  us  that  the  Abantes  were  'Thracians  who  had 
passed  over  into  the  island  from  Abae  in  Phokis,  Hesiod  deruces  the 
nam.e  of  EulxBa  from  the  cow  lo.  Hellopia,  a  district  near  Histisea, 
was  said  to  have  been  founded  by  Hellops  son  of  Ion:,  according  to 
others,  ^klus  and  Kothus,  two  Athenians,  were  the  founders,  the 
former  of  Eretria,  the  latter  of  Chalkis  and  Kerinthus :  and  we  are 
told,  that  among  the  demes  of  Attica,  there  were  two  named  Histisea 
and  Eretria,  from  whence  some  contended  that  the  appellations  of  the 
two  Euboean  towns  were  derived.  Though  Herodotus  represents  the 
population  of  Styra  as  Dryopian,  there  were  others  who  contended 
that  the  town  had  originally  been  peopled  from  Marathon  and  the 
^etrapolis  of  Attica,  partly  from  the  deme  called  Steireis.  The  prin- 
cipal writers  whom  Strabo  consulted  seem  to  trace  the  population  of 
Eubcea,  by  one  means  or  another,  to  an  Attic  origin ;  though  there  were 
peculiarities  in  the  Eretrian  dialect  which  gave  rise  to  the  supposition 
that  thev  had  been  joined  by  settlers  from  Elis,  or  from  the  Triphy- 
lian  Makistus. 

Our  earliest  historical  intimations  represent  Ohalkis  and  Eretria  as 
the  wealthiest,  most  powerful,  and  most  enterprising  Ionic  citfes  in 
European  Greece— apparently  surpassing  Athens,  and  not  inferior  to 
Samos  or  Miletus.  Besides  the  fertility  of  the  plain  Lelantnm, 
Chalkis  possessed  the  advantage  of  copper  and  iron  ore — obtained  in 
immediate  proximity  both  to  the  city  and  to  the  sea — which  her 
citizens  smelted  and  converted  into  arms  and  other  implements, 
with  a  very  profitable  result.  The  Chalkidic  sword  acquired  a  dis- 
tinctive renown.  In  this  mineral  source  of  wealth  several  of  the 
othvT  islands  shared:  iron  ore  is  found  in  Keos,  Kythnus,  and 
Seriphus,  and  traces  are  still  evident  in  the  latter  island  of  extensive 
smelting  formerly  practiced.  Moreover  in  Siphnus,  there  were  in 
early  times  veins  of  silver  and  gold,  by  which  the  inhabitants  were 
greatly  enriched;  though  their  large  acquisitions,  attested  by  the 
magnitude  of  the  tithe  which  they  offered  at  the  Delphian  temple, 
were  only  of  temporary  duration,  and  belong  principally  lo  the 
seventh  and  sixth  centuries  before  the  Christian  era.  The  island  of 
Kaxos  too  was  at  an  early  day  wealthy  and  populous.  Andros, 
Tenos,  Keos,  and  several  oilier  islands,  were  at  one  time  reduced  to 
dependence  upon  Eretria:  other  islands  seem  to  have  been  in  like 
manner  dependent  upon  Naxos,  which  at  the  time  immediately 
preceding  the  Ionic  revolt  possessed  a  considerable  maritime  force, 
and  could  muster  8,000  heavy-armed  citizens — a  very  lar^e  force  for 
any  single  Grecian  city.  The  military  force  of  Eretna  was  not 
much  inferior;  for  in  the  temple  of  the  Amarynthian  Artemis, 
nearly  a  mile  from  the  city,  to  which  the  Eretnans  were  in  th« 
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habit  of  marching  in  solemn  procession  to  celebrate  the  festiva]  of 
the  goddess,  there  stood  an  ancient  column  setting  forth  that  the 
procession  had  been  performed  by  no  le^s  than  3,000  hoplites,  600 
horsemen,  and  60  chariots.  The  date  of  this  inscription  cannot  be 
known,  but  it  can  hardly  be  earlier  than  the  forty-fifth  Olympiad,  or 
600  B.C. — near  about  the  time  of  the  Solonian  legislation.  Chalkis 
was  still  more  powerful  than  Eretria:  both  were  in  early  times  gov- 
erned by  an  oligarchy,  which  among  the  Chalkidians  was  called  the 
Hippobotse  or  Horsefeeders — proprietors  probably  of  most  part  of 
the  plain  called  Lelantum,  and  employing  the  adjoining  mountaiBS 
as  summer  pasture  for  their  herds.  The  extent  of  their  property  is 
attested  by  the  large  number  of  4,000  Kleruchs  or  out-freemen,  whom 
A,thens  quartered  upon  their  lands,  after  the  victory  gained  over 
them  when  they  assisted  the  expelled  Hippias  in  his  efforts  to  regain 
the  Athenian  scepter. 

Confining  our  attention,  as  we  now  do,  to  the  first  two  centuries  of 
Grecian  history,  or  the  interval  between  776  B.C.  and  560  B.C.,  ther^ 
are  scarce  any  facts  which  we  can  produce  to  ascertain  the  condition 
of  these  Ionic  islands.  Two  or  three  circumstances,  however,  may 
be  named  which  go  to  confirm  our  idea  of  their  early  wealth  and 
importance. 

1.  The  Homeric  Hymn  to  Apollo  presents  to  us  the  island  of 
Delos  as  the  center  of  a  great  periodical  festival  in  honor  of  Apollo^ 
celebrated  by  all  the  cities,  insular  and  continental,  of  the  louic 
name.  What  the  date  of  this  hymn  is,  we  have  no  means  of  deter- 
mining. Thucydides  quotes  it  without  hesitation  as  the  production 
of  Homer,  and  doubtless  it  was  in  his  time  univei-sally  accepted  as 
such — though  modern  critics  concur  in  regarding  both  that  .and  the 
other  hymns  as  much  later  than  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey.  Yet  it  cannot 
probabl}^  be  later  than  600  B.C.  The  description  of  the  Ionic  visitoi« 
presented  to  us  in  this  hymn  is  splendid  and  imposing.  The  number 
of  their  ships,  the  display  of  their  finery,  the  beauty  of  their  women, 
the  athletic  exhibitions  as  well  «s  the  matches  of  song  and  dance — 
all  these  are  represented  as  making  an  inefl'aceable  impression  on  the 
spectator:  "the  assembled  lonians  look  as  if  they  were  beyond  the 
reach  of  old  age  or  death  "  Such  was  the  magnificence  of  which 
Deles' was  the  periodical  theater,  calling  forth  the  voices  and  poetical 
genius  not  merely  of  itinerant  bards,  but  also  of  the  Delian  maidens 
m  the  temple  of  Apollo,  during  the  century  preceding  560  B.C.  At 
that  time  it  was  the  great  central  festival  of  the  lonians  in  Asia  and 
Europe;  frequented  by  the  twelve  Ionic  cities  in  and  near  Asia 
Minor,  as  well  as  by  Athens  and  Chalkis  in  Europe.  It  had  not  yet 
been  superceded  by  the  Ephesia  as  the  exclusive  festival  of  these 
Asiatics;  nor  had  the  Panathenaea  of  Athens  reached  the  importance 
which  afterward  came  to  belong  to  them  during  the  plenitude  of  the 
Athenian  power. 

We  find  both  Polykrates  of  Samos,  and  Peisistratus  of  Athens, 
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taking  a  "wann  interest  in  the  sanctity  of  Delos  and  the  celebrity  of 
her  festival.  But  it  was  partly  the  rise  of  these  two  great  Ionian 
despots,  partly  the  conquests  of  the  Persians  in  Asia  Minor,  which 
broke  up  the  independence  of  the  numerous  petty  Ionian  cities,  dur- 
ing the  last  half  of  the  sixth  century  before  the  Christian  era;  hence 
the  great  festival  at  Delos  gradually  declined  in  importance.  ThougU 
never  wholly  intermitted,  it  was  shorn  of  much  of  its  previous  orna- 
ment, and  especially  of  that  which  constituted  the  first  of  all 
ornaments — the  crowd  of  joyous  visitors.  And  Thucydides,  when 
he  notices  the  attempt  jnade  by  the  Athenians  during  the  Pelopon- 
iiesian  war,  in  the  height  of  their  naval  supremacy,  to  revive  the 
Dehan  festival,  quotes  the  Homeric  Hymn  to  Apollo  as  a  certificate 
of  Its  foregone  and  long-forgotten  splendor.  We  perceive  that  even 
A<?  could  find  no  better  evidence  than  this  hymn,  for  Grecian  trans- 
actions of  a  century  anterior  to  Peisistratus — and  we  may  therefore 
judge  how  imperfectly  the  history  of  this  period  was  known  to  the 
men  who  took  part  in  the  Peloponnesian  war.  The  hymn  is  exceed- 
ingly precious  as  an  historical  document,  because  it  attests  to  us  a 
transitory  glory  and  extensive  association  of  the  Ionic  Greeks  on 
both  sides  of  the  ^gean  Sea,  which  the  conquest  of  the  Lydians 
first,  and  of  the  Persians  afterward,  overthrew — a  time  when  the 
ha^r  of  the  wealthy  Athenian  was  decorated  with  golden  ornaments, 
and  his  tunic  made  of  linen,  like  that  of  the  Milesians  and  Ephesians, 
instead  of  the  more  sober  costume  and  woolen  clothing  which  he 
subsequently  copied  from  Sparta  and  Peloponnesus — a  time  too 
when  the  Ionic  name  had  not  yet  contracted  that  stain  of  effeminacy 
ami  cowardice  which  stood  imprinted  upon  it  in  the  time  of  Heroa- 
otus  and  Thucidides,  and  which  grew  partly  out  of  the  subjugation 
of  the  Asiatic  lonians  by  Persia,  partly  but  of  the  antipathy  of 
the  Peloponnesian  Dorians  to  Athens.  The  author  of  the  Homeric 
hymn,  in  describing  the  proud  lonians  who  thronged  in  his  day  to 
the  Delian  festival,  could  hardly  have  anticipated  a  time  to  come 
when  the  name  Ionian  would  become  a  reproach,  such  as  the 
European  Greeks,  to  whom  it  really  belonged  were  desirous  of  dis- 
cMming. 

2.  Another  illustrative  fact  in  reference  both  to  the  lonians  gener- 
ally, and  to  Chalkis  and  Eretria  in  particular,  during  the  century 
anterior  to  Peisistratus — is  to  be  found  in  the  war  between  these  two 
cities  respecting  the  fertile  plain  Lelantum  which  lay  between  them. 
In  general,  it  appears,  these  two  important  towns  maintained  har- 
monious relations.  But  there  were  some  occasions  of  dispute,  and 
one  in  particular,  wherein  a  formidable  war  ensued  between  them, 
several  allies  joining  with  each.  It  is  remarkable  that  this  was  the 
only  war  known  to  Thucydides  (anterior  to  the  Persian  conquest) 
which  had  risen  above  the  dignity  of  a  mere  quarrel  between  neigh- 
bors; and  in  which  so  many  different  states  manifested  a  disposition 
to  interfere,  as  to  impart  to  it  a  ^mi-Hellenic  character.    Kespecting 
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the  allies  of  each  party  on  this  oocasion  we  know  only,  that  ihe 
Milesians  lent  assistance  to  Eretria,  and  the  Samians,  as  well  as  the 
Thessalians  and  the  Ohalkidic  colonies  in  Thrace,  to  Chalkis.  A 
column,  still  visible  durhig  the  time  of  Strabo  im.  the  temple  of  the 
Amarynthian  Artemis  near  Eretria,  recorded  the  covenant  entered 
into  mutually  by  the  two  belligerauts,  to  abstain  from  missiles,  and 
to  employ  nothing  but  hand- weapons.  The  Eretrians  are  said  to 
have  been  superior  in  horse,  but  they  were  vanquished  in  the  battle; 
the  tomb  of  Kleomachus  of  Pharsalus,  a  distinguished  wamor  who  had 
perished  in  the  cause  of  the  Chalkidians,  was  erected  in  the  agoi-a  of 
Chalkis.  We  know  nothing  of  the  date,  the  duration,  or  the  particu- 
lars of  this  war;  but  it  seems  that  the  Eretrians  were  worsted,  though 
their  city  always  maintained  its  dignity  as  the  second  state  in  the 
island.  Chalkis  was  decidedly  the  first,  and  continued  to  be  flourish- 
ing, populous,  and  commercial,  long  after  it  had  lost  its  political 
importance,  tiiroughout  all  the  period  of  Grecian  independent 
history. 

8.  Of  the  importance  of  Chalkis  and  Eretria,  during  the  seventh 
and  part  of  the  eighth  century  before  the  Christian  era,  we  gaUier 
other  evidences — partly  in  the  numerous  colonies  founded  by  them 
(to  which  I  shall  advert  in  a  subsequent  chapter) — ^partly  in  the 
prevalence  throughout  a  large  portion  of  Greece,  of  the  £uboic  scale 
of  weight  and  money.  What  the  quantities  and  proportions  of  this 
scale  were,  has  been  first  shown  by  M.  Boeckh  in  his  "Metrologie.** 
It  was  of  Eastern  origin,  and  the  ^old  collected  by  Dareius  in  tnbute 
throughout  the  vast  Persian  empire'Vas  ordered  to  be  deliver^  in 
Euboic  talents.  Its  divisions — the  talent  equal  to  60  min»,  the  iaina 
equal  to  100  drachmas,  the  drachma  equal  to6  obols — were  the  sanie  as 
those  of  the  scale  called  ^Eginsean,  introduced  by  Pbeidon  ck  Argos. 
But  the  six  obols  of  the  Euboic  drachma  contained  a  weight  of  aUv^ 
equal  only  to  five  ^ginsean  obols,  so  that  the  Euboic  denominaUons 
drachma,  mina,  and  talent — were  equal  only  to  five-sixths  oi  the  same 
denominations  in  the  JSginaean  scale.  It  was  the  Euboic  scale  which 
prevailed  at  Athens  before  the  debasement  introduced  by  Solon; 
which  debasement  (amounting  to  about  27  per  cent,  as  has  been  men- 
tioned in  a  previous  chapter)  created  a  third  scale  called  the  Attic, 
distinct  both  from  the  JBginsean  and  Euboic — standing  to  the  foi^mer 
in  the  ratio  of  3*5,  and  to  the  latter  in  the  ratio  of  18:25.  It  seems 
plain  that  the  Euboic  scale  was  adopted  by  the  lonians  through  their 
mtcrcourse  with  the  Lydians  and  other  Asiatics,  and  that  it  became 
naturalized  among  theiV  cities  under  the  name  of  the  Euboic,  because 
Chalkis  and  Eretria  were  the  most  actively  commercial  states  in  the 
^gsean — lust  as  the  superior  commerce  of  .£gina,  among  the  Dorian 
states,  had  given  to  the  scale  introduced  by  Pheidon  of  Argos  the 
name  of  JBgincean.  The  fact  of  its  being  so  called  indicates  a  time 
when  these  two  Euboean  cities  surpassed  Athens  in  maritime  power 
and  extended  commercial  relations,  and  when  they  stood  lynoog  tbe 
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foremost  of  the  Ionic  cities  tbroughout  Greece.  The  Euboic  scale, 
After  having  been  debased  by  Solon  in  reference  to  coinage  and 
money,  still  continued  in  use  at  Athens  for  mcrcliaudise.  The  Attic 
mercantile  mina  retained  its  primitive  Euboic  weight 


CHAPTER  XIIL 

ASIATIC  lONIANS. 

Thbke  existed  at  tlie  commencement  of  historical  Greece  in  776 
B.C.,  besides  the  lonians  in  Attica  and  the  Cyclades,  twelve  Ionian 
ciUes  of  note  on  or  near  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  besides  a  few  others 
less  important.  Enumerated  from  south  to  north,  they  stand — 
Miletus,  My  us,  Priene,  Samos,  Ephesus,  Kolophon,  Lebeaus,  Teos, 
Erythrse,  Chios,  Klazomense,  Photoa. 

That  these  cities,  the  great  ornament  of  the  Ionic  name,  were 
founded  by  emigrants  from  European  Greece,  there  is  no  reason  to 
doubt.  How  or  when  they  were  founded,  we  have  no  history  to  teU 
us:  the  legend,  which  has  already  been  set  forth  in  a  preceding  chap- 
ter, gives  us  a  great  event  called  the  Ionic  migration,  referred  by 
chronologists  to  one  special  year,  140  years  after  the  Trojan  war. 
TUis  massive  grouping  belongs  to  the  character  of  legend.  The 
u£olic  and  Ionic  emigrations,  as  well  as  the  Dorian  conquest  of 
Peloponnesus,  are  each  invested  with  unity  and  imprinted  upon  the 
imagination  as  the  results  of  a  single  great  impulse.  But  such  is  not 
the  character  of  the  historical  colonies:  when  we  come  to  relate  the 
Italian  and  Sicilian  emigrations,  it  will  appear  that  each  colony  has 
its  own  (separate  nativity  and  causes  of  existence.  In  tlie  case  of  the 
Ionic  emigration,  this  large  scale  of  legendary  conception  is  more 
than  usually  conspicuous,  since  to  that  event  is  ascribed  the  founda- 
tion or  re-peopling  both  of  the  Cyclades  and  of  the  Asiatic  Ionian 
cities. 

Euripides  treats  Ion,  the  son  of  Ei;eusa  by  Apollo,  as  the  planter 
of  these  latter  cities.  But  the  more  current  form  of  the  legend 
assigns  that  honor  to  the  sons  of  Kodrus,  two  of  whom  are  especially 
named,  corresponding  to  the  two  greatest  of  the  ten  continental  Ionic 
cities;  Androklus  as  founder  of  Ephesus,  Neileus  of  Miletus.  These 
two  towns  are  botli  described  as  founded  directly  from  Athens.  ThQ 
others  seem  rather  to  be  separate  settlements,  neither  consisting  of 
Athenians,  nor  emanating  from  Athens,  but  adopting  the  characters 
istic  Ionic  festival  of  the  Apaturia  and  (in  part  at  least)  the  Ionic 
tribes — and  receiving  princes  fi^m  theKodrid  families  at  Ephesus  op 
Miletus,  as  a  condition  of  being  admitted  into  the  Pan-Ionic  con- 
federate festival.  The  poet  Mimnermus  ascribed  the  foundation  of 
his  native  city  Eolophon  to  emigrants  from  Pylus  in  Pelopopnesus, 
under  Andrsemon;  Teos  was   settled   by  Minyse  of   Orchomenus, 
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under  Athamas;  Klazomense  l>y  settlers  from  Kleonae  and  Pblius, 
Phoksea  by  Phokians,  Priene  in  large  portion  by  Kadmeians  from 
Thebes.  And  with  regard  to  the  powerful  islands  of  Chios  and 
Samos,  it  does  not  appear  that  their  native  authors — the  Chian  poet, 
Ion  or  the  Samian  poet  Asius — ascribed  to  them  a  population  emanat- 
ing from  Athens.  Nor  could  Pausanias  make  out  from  the  poems  of 
Ion  how  it  happened  that  Chios  came  to  form  a  part  of  the  Ionic 
federation.  Herodotus  especially  dwells  upon  the  number  of  Grecis^i 
tribes  and  races  who  contributed  to  supply  the  population  of  tie 
twelve  Ionic  cities — Minyae  from  Orchomenus,  Kadmeians,  Dryo- 
pians,  Phokians,  Molossians,  Arkadian  Pelasgians,  Dorians  from 
Epidaurus,  and  "several  other  sections"  of  Greeks.  Moreover  he 
particularly  singles  out  the  Milesians,  as  claiming  for  themselves  the 
truest  Ionic  blood,  and  as  having  started  frota  the  Prytaneium  nt 
Athens;  thus  plainly  implying  his  belief  that  the  majority  at  least  of 
the  remaining  settlers  did  not  take  their  departure  from  the  same 
hearth. 

But  the  most  striking  information  which  Herodotus  conveys  to  us 
is,  the  difference  of  language  or  dialect  which  marked  these  twelve 
cities.  Miletus,  My  us  and  Priene,  all  situated  on  the  soil  of  the 
Karians,  had  one  dialect;  Ephesus,  Kolophon,  Lebedus,  Teos, 
Klazomense,  and  Phoksea  had  a  dialect  common  to  all,  but  distinct 
from  that  of  the  three  preceding;  Chios  and  ErythrsB  exhibited  a 
third  dialect,  and  Samos  by  itself  a  fourth.  The  historian  does  not 
content  himself  with  simply  noting  such  quadruple  variety  of 
speech;  he  employs  very  strong  terms  to  express  the  degree  of  dis- 
similarity. The  testimony  of  Herodotus  as  to  these  dialects  is  of 
course  indisputable. 

Instead  of  one  great  Ionic  emigration,  then,  the  statements  above 
cited  coiiduct  us  rather  to  the  supposition  of  many  separate  and  suc- 
cessive settlements,  formed  by  Greeks  of  different  sections,  mingling 
with  and  modified  by  pre-existing  Lydians  and  Karians,  and  subse- 
quently allying  themselves  with  Miletus  and  Ephesus  into  th^'  so- 
called  Ionic  Amphiktybny.  As  a  condition  of  this  union,  they  are 
induced  to  adopt  among  their  chiefs,  princes  of  the  Kodrid  gens  or 
family,  who  are  called  sons  of  Kodrus,  but  who  are  not  for  that 
reason  to  be  supposed  necessarily  contemporary  with  Androklus  or 
Neileus. 

The  chiefs  selected  by  some  of  the  cities  are  said  to  have  been 
Lykians,  of  the  heroic  family  of  Glaukus  and  Bellerophon;  there 
were  other  cities  wherein  the  Kodrids  and  the  Glaukids  were  chiefs 
conjointly.  Respecting  the  dates  of  these  separate  settlements,  we 
cannot  give  any  account,  for  they  li#beyond  the  commencement  of 
authentic  history.  We  see  some  ground  for  believing  that  most  of 
them  existed  for  some  time  previous  to  776  b.c.,  but  at  what  date  the 
federate  solemnity  uniting  the  twelve  cities  was  commenced,  we  do 
jiot  know. 
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The  account  of  Herodotus  shows  us  that  these  colonies  were  com- 
posed of  mixed  sections  of  Greeks — an  important  circumstance,  in 
estimating  their  character.  Buch  was  usually  the  case  more  or  less 
in  respect  to  all  emigrations.  Hence  the  establishments  thus  planted 
contracted  at  once,  generally  speaking,  both  more  activity  and  more 
instability  than  was  seen  among  those  Greeks  who  remained  at  home, 
among  whom  the  old  habitual  routine  had  not  been  counterworked 
by  any  marked  change  of  place  or  of  social  relations.  For  in  a  new 
dolony  it  became  necessary  to  alter  the  classification  of  the  citizens, 
to  range  them  together  in  Jresh  military  and  civil  divisions,  and  to 
adopt  new  characteristic  sacrifices  and  religious  ceremonies  as  bonds  of 
uiiion  among  all  the  citizens  conjointly.  At  the  first  outset  of  a  colony, 
nlbreover,  there  were  inevitable  difficulties  to  be  surmounted  which 
imposed  upon  its  leading  men  the  necessity  of  energy  and  forethought 
—more  especially  inregard  to  maritime  affairs,  on  which  not  only  their 
connection  with  the  countrymen  whom  thev  had  left  behind,  but  also 
tJieir  meanrof  establishing  advantageous  relations  with  the  population 
of  the  interior,  depended.  At  the  same  time,  the  new  arrangements 
indispensable  among  the  colonists  were  far  from  working  always  har- 
moniously; dissension  and  partial  secessions  were  not  unfrequent 
occurrences.  And  what  has  been  called  the  mobility  of  the  Ionic 
race,  as  compared  with  the  Doric,  is  to  be  ascribed  in  a  great  meas- 
ure to  this  mixture  of  races  and  external  stimulus  arising  out  of 
expatriation.  For  there  is  no  ti-ace  of  it  in  Attica  anterior  to  Solon; 
while  on  the  other  hand,  the  Doric  colonies  of  Korkyra  and  Syracuse 
exhibit  a  population  not  less  excitable  than  the  Ionic  towns  gener- 
ally, and  much  more  so  than  the  Ionic  colony  of  Massalia.  The 
remarkable  commercial  enterprise,  which  will  be  seen  to  characterize 
Miletus,  Samos,  and  Phoksea,  belongs  but  little  to  anything  connected 
with  the  Ionic  temperament. 

All  the  Ionic  towns,  except  Klazomenoe  and  Phoksea,  arc  represented 
i6  have  been  founded  on  some  pre-existing  settlements  of  Karians, 
Lelegians,  Kretans,  Lydians,  or  Pelasgians.  In  some  cases  these 
previous  inhabitants  were  overcome,  slain,  or  expelled;  in  others  they 
were  accepted  as  fellow-residents,  so  that  the  Grecian  cities,  thus 
estiiblished,  acquired  a  considerable  tinge  of  Asiatic  customs  and  feel- 
ings. What  is  related  by  Herodotus  respecting  the  first  establish- 
ment of  Neileus  and  his  emigrants  at  Miletus  is  m  this  point  of  view 
remarkable.  They  took  out  with  them  no  women  from  Athens  (the 
historian  says),  but  found  wives  in  the  Karian  women  of  the  place, 
whose  husbands  and  fathers  they  overcame  and  put  to  death;  and 
the  women,  thus  violently  seized,  manifested  their  repugnance  by 
taking  a  solemn  oath  among  themselves  that  tliey  would  never  eat 
with  their  new  husbands,  nor  ever  call  them  by  their  personal  names. 
Tliis  same  pledge  they  imposed  upon  their  daughters;  but  how  ]ong 
the?  practice  lasted  we  are  not  informed.  We  may  suspect  from  ^hq 
language  of  the  historisys  that  traces  of  it  were  visible  ev^n  \n  his  day, 
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in  the  family  customs  of  the  Milesians.  The  population  of  this  greatest 
of  the  Ionic  towns  must  thus  have  been  half  of  Karian  breed.  It  is  to  be 
presumed  that  what  is  true  of  Neileus  and  his  companions  would  "be 
found  true  also  respecting  most  of  the  maritime  colonies  of  Greece, 
and  that  the  vessels  which  took  them  out  would  be  scantily  provided 
with  women.  But  on  this  point,  unfortunately,  we  are  left  without 
information. 

The  worship  of  Apollo  Didymseus,  at  Branchidae  near  Miletus— 
that  of  Artemis,  near  Ephesus— and  that,  of  the  Apollo  Klarius,  near 
Kolophon^-seems  to  have  existed  among  the  native  Asiatic  population 
before  the  establishment  of  either  of  these  three  cities.  To  inaintun 
such  pre-existing  local  rights  was  not  less  congenial  to  the  feelii^gs 
than  beneficial  to  the  interests  of  the  Greeks.  All  the  three  estab- 
lishments acquired  increased  celebrity  undef  Ionic  administration, 
contributing  in  their  turn  to  the  prosperitjr  of  the  towns  to  which 
they  were  attached.  Miletus.  Myus,  and  Priene  were  situated  on  or 
near  the  productive  plain  of  the  river  Mseander;  while  Ephesus  was 
in  like  manner  planted  near  the  mouth  of  the  Kaister,  thus  imme^ 
diately  communicating  with  the  productive  breadth  of  land  separat- 
ing Mount  Tmolus  on  the  north  from  Mount  Messogis  on  the  south, 
through  which  that  river  runs:  Kolophon  is  only  a  very  fewmilc^ 
north  of  the  same  river.  Possessing  the  best  means  of  communication 
with  the  interior,  these  three  towns  reem  to  have  thriven  with  greater 
rapidity  than  the  rest;  and  they,  together  with  the  neighboring  island 
of  Samos,  constituted  in  early  times  the  sti-ength  of  the  Pan-Ionic 
Amphiktyony.  The  situation  of  the  sacred  precinct  of  Poseidou 
(where  this  festival  was  celebrated),  on  the  north  side  of  the  promoii' 
tory  of  Mykale,  near  Priene,  and  between  Ephesus  and  Miletus,  seems 
to  show  that  these  towns  formed  the  primitive  center  to  which  the  other 
Ionian  settlements  became  gradually  aggregated.  For  it  was  by  no 
means  a  centrical  site  with  reference  to  all  the  twelve ;  so  that 
Thales  of  Miletus— who  at  a  subsequent  period  reconunended  a  more 
intimate  political  union  between  the  twelve  Ionic  towns,  and  the 
establishment  of  a  common  government  to  manage  their  collective 
affairs — indicated  Teos,  and  not  Priene,  as  the  suitable  place  for  it^ 
Moreover,  it  seems  thai  the  Pan-Ionic  festival;  though  still  formally 
continued,  had  lost  its  importance  before  the  time  of  Tlmcydides, 
nnil  had  become  practically  superseded  by  the  festival  of  the  Ephesia, 
nejir  Ephesus,  where  the  cities  of  Ionia  found  a  more  attractive  place 
of  meeting. 

An  island  close  adjoining  to  the  coast,  or  an  outlying  tongue  of 
land  connected  with  the  continent  by  a  narrow  isthmus,  and  present- 
ing some  bill  sufficient  for  an  acropolis,  seem  to  have  been  considered 
the  most  favorable  situations  for  Grecian  colonial  settlement.  To 
one  or  oth(!r  of  these  descriptions  most  of  the  Ionic  cities  comform. 
The  city  of  Miletus  at  the  height  of  its  power  had  four  separate  har- 
bors, formed  probably  l)y  the  aid  of  the  islsyid  of  Lade  and  one  or 
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two  islets  which  lay  close  off  against  it.  The  Earian  or  Kretnn 
establishment,  which  the  Ionic  colonists  found  on  their  arrival  and  con- 
quercd,  was  situated  on  an  eminence  overlianging  the  sea,  and  became 
afterward  known  by  tlie  name  of  Old  Miletus,  at  a  time  when  the  new 
Ionic  town  had  been  extended  down  to  the  water-side  and  rendered 
maritime.  The  territory  of  this  important  cit\'  seems  to  have  com- 
prehended both  the  southern  promontory  called  Poseidium  and  tlie 
greater  part  of  the  northern  promontory  of  Myliale,  reaching  on  both 
sides  of  the  river  Meeander.  Tlie  inconsiderable  town  of  Myus  ou 
the  southern  bank  of  tlie  Mseander,  an  offset  seemingly  formed  by 
Hhe  sev?e3sion  of  some  Milesian  malcontents  under  a  member  of  the 
Neleid  gens  named  Kydrelus,  maintained  for  a  long  time  its  auton- 
omy, but  was  at  length  absorbed  into  the  larger  unity  of  Miletus; 
its  swampy  territory  having  been  rendered  uninhabitable  by  a  plague 
of  knats.  Priene  acquired  an  importance,  greater  *than  naturally 
belonged  to  it,  by  its  immediate  vicinity  to  the  holy  Pan -Ionic  temple 
and  its  function  of  administering  the  sacred  rites — a  dignity  which  it 
probably  was  only  permitted  to  enjoy  in  consequence  of  the  jealousies 
of  its  greater  neighbors  Miletus,  Ephesus,  and  Samos.  The  territories 
of  these  Orecian  cities  seem  to  have  been  interspersed  with  Karian 
villages,  probably  in  the  condition  of  subjects. 

It  IS  rare  to  find  a  genuine  Greek  colony  established  at  any  distance 
from  the  sea;  but  the  two  Asiatic  towns  called  Magnesia  form  excep- 
tions to  this  position — one  situated  on  the  soiwth  side  of  the  Mseander, 
or  rather  on  the  river  Lethseus,  which  runs  into  the  Mseander ;  the  other 
more  northerly,  adjoining  to  the  ^olic  Greeks,  on  tiie  northern  decliv- 
ity of  Mount  Sipylus,  and  near  to  the  plain  of  the  river  Hermus.  The 
settlement  of  both  these  towns  dates  before  the  period  of  history. 
The  tale  which  we  read  affirms  them  to  be  settlements  from  the 
Magnetes  in  Thessaly,  formed  by  emigrants  who  had  first  passed 
into  Krete,  under  the  orders  of  the  Delphian  oracle,  and  next  into 
Asia,  where  they  are  said  to  have  extricated  the  Ionic  and  ^olic 
colonists,  then  recently  arrived,  from  a  position  of  danger  and 
calamity.  By  the  side  of  this  story,  which  can  neither  be  verified 
Dor  contradicted,  it  is  proper  to  mention  the  opinion  of  Niebuhr, 
that  both  these  towns  of  Magnesia  are  remnants  of  a  primitive  Pelas- 
gic  population,  akin  to,  but  not  emigrants  from,  the  Magnetes  of 
Thessaly— Pelasgians  whom  he  supposes  to  have  occupied  both  the 
valley  of  the  Hermus  and  that  of  the  Kaister,  anterior  to  the  iEolic 
and  Ionic  migrations.  In  support  of  this  opinion,  it  may  be  stated 
that  there  were  towns  bearing  the  Pelasgic  name  of  Larissa,  both 
near  the  Hermus  and  near  the  Mseander;  Menekrates  of  Elsea  con- 
sidered the  Pelasgians  as  having  once  occupied  most  part  of  that 
coast ;  and  O.  MUller  even  conceives  the  Tyrrhenians  to  have  been 
Pelasgians  from  Tyrrha,  a  town  in  the  interior  of  Lydia  south  of 
Tmoius.  The  point  is  one  upon  which  we  have  not  sufficient  evi- 
dence-to advance  beyond  conjecture. 
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Of  the  Ionic  towns,  with  which  our  real  knowledge  of  Asia  Minor 
begins,  Miletus  was  the  most  powerful.  Its  celebrity  was  derived 
not  merely  from  its  pwn  wealth  and  population,  but  also  from 
the  extraordinary  number  of  its  colonies,  established  principally 
in  the  Propontis  and  Euxine,  and  amounting,  as  we  are  told  by 
some  authors,  to  not  less  than  seventy-five  or  eighty.  Respecting 
these  colonies  I  shall  speak  presently,  in  treating  of  the  genenrt 
colonial  expansion  of  Greece  during  the  eighth  and  seventh  centuries 
B.C. ;  at  present  it  is  sufficient  to  notice,  that  the  islands  of  Ikams 
and  Lerus,  not  far  from  Samos  and  the  Ionic  coast  generally,  were 
among  the  places  planted  with  Milesian  settlers. 

The  colonization  of  Ephesus  by  Androklus  appears  to  be  connected 
with  the  Ionic  occupation  of  Samos,  so  far  as  the  confused  state- 
ments which  we  find  enable  us  to  discern.  Androklus  is  said  to  have 
lingered  upon  that  island  for  a  long  time,  until  the  oracle  vouchsafed 
to  mdicate  to  him  what  particular  spot  to  occupy  on  the  continent. 
At  length,  the  indication  being  given,  he  planted  his  colonists  at  the 
fountain  of  Hypela;onand  on  a  portion  of  the  hill  of  Koressus,  within 
a  short  distance  of  the  temple  and  sanctuary  of  Artemis;  whose 
imnaediate  inhabitants  he  respected  and  received  as  brethren,  while 
he  drove  away  for  the  most  part  the  surrounding  Lelegians  and 
Lydians.  The  population  of  the  new  town  of  Ephesus  was  divided 
into  three  tribes, — the  pie-existing  inhabitants,  or  Ephesians  proper, 
the  Bennians,  and  the  Euonymeis,  so  named  (we  are  told)  from  the 
deme  Euonymus  in  Attica.  So  much  did  the  power  of  Androklus 
increase,  that  he  was  enabled  to  conyier  Samos,  and  to  expel  from 
it  the  prince  Leogorus.  Of  the  retiring  Samians,  a  part  are  said  to 
have  gone  to  Samothrace  and  to  have  there  established  themselves: 
while  another  portion  acquired  possession  of  Marathcsium  near 
Ephesus,  on  the  adjoining  continent  of  Asia  Minor,  from  whence, 
after  a  short  time,  they  recovered  their  island,  compelling  Androklus 
to  return  to  Ephesus.  It  seems,  however,  that  in  the  compromise 
and  treaty  which  ensued,  they  yielded  possession  of  Mnrathesiumto 
Androklus,  and  confined  themselves  to  Anaea,  a  more  southerly  district 
farther  removed  from  the  Ephesian  settlement,  and  immediately 
opposite  to  the  island  of  Samos.  Androklus  is  said  to  have  perished 
in  a  battle  fought  for  the  defense  of  Priene,  which  town  he  had  come 
to  aid  against  an  attack  of  the  Karians.  His  dead  body  was  brought 
from  the  field  and  buried  near  the  gates  of  Ephesus,  where  the  tomb 
was  yet  shown  during  the  days  of  Pausanias.  But  a  sedition  broke 
out  against  his  sons  after  him,  and  the  malcontents  strengthened 
their  party  by  inviting  reinforcements  from  Teos  and  Karina.  The 
struggle  which  ensued  terminated  in  the  discontinuance  of  the  kinglv 
race  and  the  establishment  of  a  republican  government — the  descendf- 
ants  of  Androklus  being  allowed  to  retain  both  considerable  honorary 
privileges  and  the  hereditary  priesthood  of  the  Eleusinian  Demeter. 
The  newly-received  inhabitants  were  enrolled  in  two  new  tribes. 
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making  in  all  five  tribes,  which  appear  to  have  existed  throughout 
the  historical  times  at  Ephesus.  It  appears,  too,  that  a  certain  num- 
ber of  fugitive  proprietors  from  Samos  found  admission  among  the 
Ephesians  and  received  the  freedom  of  the  city;  and  the  part  of  the 
city  in  which  they  resided  acquired  the  name  of  Samorna  or  Smyrna, 
bv  which  name  it  was  still  known  in  the  time  of  the  satirical  poet 
Hipponax,  about  530  B.C. 

Such  are  the  stories  which  "we  find  respecting  the  infancjr  of  the 
Ionic  Ephesus.  The  fact  of  its  increase  and  of  its  considerable 
acquisitions  of  territorv,  at  the  expense  of  the  neighboring  Lydians,  is 
at  least  indisputable.  It  does  not  appear  to  have  been  ever  very  pow- 
erful or  ente^rising  at  sea.  Few  maritime  colonies  owed  their  origin 
to  its  citizens.  But  its  situation  near  the  mouth  and  the  fertile  plain 
of  the  Kaister  was  favorable  both  to  the  multiplication  of  its  inland 
dependencies  and  to  its  trade  with  the  interior.  A  despot  named 
Pythagoras  is  said  to  have  subverted  by  stratagem  the  previous  gov- 
ernment of  the  town,  at  some  period  before  Cyrus,  and  to  have  exer- 
cised power  for  a  certain  time  with  great  cruelty.  It  is  worthy  of 
remark,  that  we  find  no  trace  of  the  existence  of  the  four  Ionic  tribes 
at  Ephesus;  and  this,  when  coupled  with  the  fact  that  neither  Ephe- 
sus nor  Kolophon  solemnized  the  peculiar  Ionic  festival  of  the  Apa- 
turia,  is  one  among  other  indications  that  the  Ephesian  population 
had  little  corajnunity  of  race  with  Athens,  though  the  Cfckist  may 
liave  been  of  heroic  Athenian  family.  Guhl  attempts  to  show,  on 
mistaken  grounds,  that  the  Greek  settlers  at  Ephesus  were  mostly  of 
Arkadian  origin. 

Kolophon — about  fifteen  miles  north  of  Ephesus,  and  divided  from 
the  territory  of  the  latter  by  the  precipitous  mountain  range  called 
Gallesium — though  a  member  of  the  Pan-Ionic  Amphiktyony,  seems 
to  have  had  no  Ionic  origin.  It  reco^zed  neither  an  Athenian 
CEkist  nor  Athenian  inhabitans.  The  Kolophonian  poet  Mimnermu* 
tells  us  that  the  CEkist  of  the  place  was  the  Pylian  Andraemon,  an<f 
that  the  settlers  were  Pylians  from  Peloponnesus.  *'We  quitted 
(he  says)  Pylus,  the  city  of  Neleus,  and  passed  in  our  vessels  to  the 
much-Sesired  Asia.  There,  with  the  insolence  of  superior  force,  and 
employing  from  the  beginning  cruel  violence,  we  planted  ourselves-in 
the  tempting  Kolophon."  This  description  of  the  primitive  Kolo- 
phonian settlers,  given  with  Homeric  simplicity,  forcibly  illustrates 
the  account  given  by  Herodotus  of  the  proceedings  of  Neileus  at  Mile- 
tus. The  establishment  of  Andrsemon  must  have  been  effected  by 
force,  and  by  the  dispossession  of  previous  inhabitants,  leaving  proba- 
bly their  wives  and  daughters  as  a  prey  to  the  victors.  The  city  of 
Kolophon  seems  to  have  been  situated  about  two  miles  inland ;  hav- 
ing a  fortified  port  called  Notium,  not  Jo'ned  to  it  by  long  walls  as  the 
■Peirseus  to  Athens,  but  completely  distinct.  There  were  times  in 
which  this  port  served  the  Kolophonians  as  a  refuge,  when  their  upper 
town  was  assailed  by  Persians  from  the  interior.  But  the  inhabitants  of 
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Kotium  occasionally  manifested  inclinations  to  act  as  a  separate  com- 
munity, and  dissensions  thus  occurred  between  them  and^  the  people 
in  Kolophon — so  difficult  'was  it  in  the  Greek  mind  to  keep  up  a  per- 
manent feeling  of  political  amalgamation  beyond  the  circle  of  the 
town  walls. 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  nothing  beyond  a  few  lines  of 
Mimnermus,  and  nothing  at  all  of  the  long  poem  of  Xenophanes 
(composed  seemingly  nearly  a  century  after  Mimnermus)  on  the  foun 
dation  of  Kolophon,  has  reached  us.  The  statements  of  PauSanias 
omit  all  notice  of  that  violence  which  the  native  Kolophonian  poet  so 
emphatically  signalizes  in  his  ancestors.  They  are  derived  more 
from  the  temple  legends  of  the  adjoining  Klarion  Apollo,  and  from 
morsels  of  epic  poetry  referring  to  that  holy  place,  which  connected 
itself  with  the  worship  of  Apollo  in  Krete,  at  I)elphi,  and  at  Thebes. 
The  old  Homeric  poem,  called  Thebais,  reported  that  Manto,  daugh- 
ter of  the  Theban  prophet  Teiresias,  had  been  presented  to  Apollo 
and  Delphi  as  a  votive  offering  by  the  victorious  Epigoni;  the  god 
directed  her  to  migrate  to  Asia,  and  she  thus  arrived  at  Elarus,  where 
she  married  the  Kretan  Rhakius.  The  offspring  of  this  marnage  was 
the  celebrated  prophet  Mopsus,  whom  the  Hesiodic  epic  described 
as  having  gained  a  victory  in  prophetic  skill  over  Kalchas;  the 
latter  having  come  to  Klarus  after  the  Trojan  war  in  company 
with  Amphilochus,  son  of  Amphiaraus.  Such  tales  evince  the 
early  importance  of  the  temple  and  oracle  of  Apollo  at  Elarus, 
which  appears  to  have  been  m  some  sort  an  emanation  from  the 
great  sanctuary  of  Branchidae  near  Miletus;  for  we  are  told  that 
the  high  priest  of  Klarus  was  named  by  the  Milesians.  Pausanias 
states  that  Mopsus  expelled  the  indigenous  Karians,  and  established 
the  city  of  Kolophon;  and  the  Ionic  settlers  under  Promethus 
and  Damasichthon,  sons  of  Kodrus,  were  admitted  amicably  as 
additional  inhabitants:  a  stoiy  probably  emanating  from  ^lat 
of  the  Kolophonian  townsmen  in  the  time  of  Mimnermus.  It  seems 
evident'that  not  only  the  ApoUinic  sanctuary  at  Klarus,  but  also  the 
analogous  establishments  on  the  south  of  Asia  Minor  at  Pbaselis, 
Mallus,  etc., had  their  own  foundation  legends  (apart  from  those  of  the 
various  bands  of  emigrant  settlers),  in  which  they  connected  them- 
selves by  the  best  thread  which  they  could  devise  with  the  epic 
glories  of  (Jreece. 

Passing  along  the  Ionian  coast  in  a  north-westerly  direction  from 
Kolophon,  we  come  first  to  the  small  but  independent  Ionic  settle- 
ment of  Lebedus — next,  to  Teos,  which  occupies  the  southern  face  of 
a  narrow  isthmus,  Klazomenae  being  placed  on  the  northern.  This 
isthmus,  a  low  narrow  valley  of  about  six  miles  across,  forms  the 
eastern  boundary  of  a  very  considerable  peninsula,  containing  the 
mountainous  ana  woody  regions  called  Mimas  and  Korykus.  Teos 
is  said  to  have  been  first  foimded  by  Orchomenian  Minyae  imder 
Athamas,  and  to  have  received  afterward  by  consent  various  swanos 
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of  .settlers,  Orchomenians  and  oUiers,  under  the  Kodrid  leaders 
Apoekus,  Nauklus,  and  Damasus.  The  valuable  Telan  inscriptions 
published  in  the  large  collection  of  Boeckh,  while  they  mention  cer- 
tain names  and  titles  of  honor  which  connect  themselves  with  this 
Orchomenian  origin,  reveal  to  us  some  particulars  respecting  the 
internal  distrbution  of  the  Teian  citizens.  The  territory  of  the  town 
was  distributed  amongst  a  certain  number  of  towers,  to  each  of  which 
corresponded  a  symmory  or  section  of  the  citizens,  having  its  com- 
mon  altar  and  sacred  rites,  and  often  its  heroic  Eponymus.  How 
many  in  number  the  tribes  of  Teos  were,  we  do  not  know.  The 
name  of  the  Geleontes,  one  of  the  four  old  Ionic  tribes,  is  preserved 
In  an  inscription;  but  the  rest,  both  as  to  names  and  number,  are 
unknown.  The  symmories  or  tower-fellowships  of  Teos  seem  to  be 
analogous  to  the  phratries  of  ancient  Athens — forming  each  a  facti- 
tious ^ndred,  recognizing  a  common  mythical  ancestor,  and  bound 
together  by  a  communion  at  once  religious  and  political.  The  indi- 
vidual name  attached  to  each  towier  is  in  some  cases  Asiatic  rather 
than  Hellenic,  indicating  in  Teos  the  mixture  not  merely  of  Ionic  and 
JQolic,  but  also  of  Karian  or  Lydian  inhabitants,  of  wmch  ^ausanias 
speaks.  Gerrhfleidae  or  Cherraeidse,  the  port  on  the  west  side  of  the 
V)wn  of  Teos,  had  for  its  eponymous  hero  (Jeres  the  Boeotian,  who 
was  said  to  have  accompanied  the  Kodrids  in  their  settlement. 
,  The  worship  of  Athene  Polias  at  Erythne  may  probably  be  trace- 
able to  Atl^ens,  and  that  of  the  Tyrian  Herakles  (of  which  Pausanias 
recounts  a  singular  legend)  would  seem  to  indicate  an  intermixture 
of  Phoenician  inhabitants.  But  the  close  neighborhood  of  Erythroe 
to  the  island  of  Chios,  and  the  marked  analogy  of  dialect  which 
Herodotus  attests  between  them,  show  that  the  elements  of  the  popu- 
lation must  have  been  much  the  same  in  both.  The  Chian  poet  ion 
mentioned  the  establishment  of  Abantes  from  Euboea  in  his  native 
island,  under  Amphiklus,  intermixed  with  the  pre-existing  Earians. 
Hektor,  the  fourth  descendant  from  Amphiklus,  was  said  to  have 
incorporated  this  island  in  the  Pan-Ionic  Amphiktyony.  It  is  to 
Pherekydes  that  we  owe  the  mention  of  the  name  of  Ecertius,  as 
having  conducted  a  miscellaneous  colony  into  Chios;  and  it  is  through 
Egertius  (though  Ion,  the  native  poet,  does  not  appear  to  have  noticed 
him)  that  this  logographer  made  out  the  connection  between  the 
Ohians  and  the  other  group  of  Kodrid  settlements.  In  EiythraB, 
j^nopus,  or  Kleopus  is  noted  as  the  Kodrid  (Ekist,  and  as  having 
procured  for  himself,  partly  by  force,  partly  by  consent,  the  sov- 
ereignty of  the  pre-existing  settlement  of  mixed,  inhabitants.  The 
Erythraean  historian  Hippias  recounted  how  Knopus  had  been  treach- 
erously put  to  death  on  shipboard,  by  Ortyges  and  some  other  false 
adherents;  who,  obtaining  some  auxiliaries  n*om  the  Chian  king  Am- 
phiklus, made  themselves  masters  of  Erythrse  and  established  in  it 
^n  oppressive  oligarchy.  They  maintained  the  government,  with  a 
temper  at  once  licentious  and  cruel,  for  some  time,  admitting  none 
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but  a  chosen  few  of  the  population  within  the  walls  of  the  town  j  until 
at  length  Hippotes,  the  brother  of  Knopus,  arriving  from  without  at 
the  head  of  some  troops,  found  sufficient  support  from  the  discontents 
of  the  Erythraeans  to  enable  him  to  overthrow  the  tyranny.  Over- 
powered in  the  midst  of  a  public  festival,  Ortyges  and  his  companions 
were  put  to  death  with  cruel  tortures.  The  lifee  tortures  were  inflicted 
upon  their  innocent  wives  and  children — a  degree  of  cruelty  which 
would  at  no  time  have  found  place  amidst  a  community  of  European 
Greeks:  even  in  the  murderous  party  dissensions  of  Korkyra  during 
the  Peloponnesian  war,  death  was  not  aggravated  hy  preliminary 
tortures.  Aristotle  mentions  the  oligarchy  of  the  Basilids  as  haTtng 
existed  in  Erythrse,  and  as  having  been  overthrown  by  a  deraocratica! 
revolution,  although  prudently  managed.  To  what  period  this  is  to 
be  referred  we  do  not  know. 

Klazomenee  is  said  to  have  been  founded  by  a  wandering  party, 
either  of  lonians  or  of  inhabitants  from  Kleonse  and  Phlius,  under 
Parphorusor  Paralus;and  Piiokflea  by  a  band  of  Pliokians  under 
Philogones  and  Damon.  Tliis  last-mentioned  town  was  built  at  the 
end  of  a  peninsula  which  formed  part  .of  the  territory  of  the  ^olic 
Kyme:  the  Kymseans  were  induced  to  cede  it  amicablv,  and  to  per- 
mit the  buildmg  of  the  new  town.  The  Phokians  asked  and  obtained 
permission  to  enroll  themselves  in  the  Pan-Ionic  Amphiktyony;  but 
the  permission  is  said  to  have  been  granted  only  on  condition  tliat 
they  should  adopt  members  of  the  Kodrid  family  as  their  (Ekists:  and 
they  accordingly  invited  from  Erythroe  and  Teos  three  chiefs  belong- 
ing to  that  family  or  gens — Decetes,  Periklus,  and  Abartus. 

Smyrna,  originally  an  jEolic  colony,  established  from  Kyme,  fdl 
subsequently  into  the  hands  of  the  lonians  of  Kolophon.  A  party 
of  exiles  from  the  latter  city,  expelled  during  an  intestine  dispute, 
were  admitted  by  the  Smyrnaeans  into  their  city — a  favor  which  they 
repaid  by  shutting  the  gates  and  seizing  the  place  for  themselves,  at 
a  moment  when  the  Smymaeans  had  gone  •forth  in  a  body  to  cele- 
brate a  religious  festival.  The  other  JEolic  towns  sent  auxiliaries  for 
tiie  purpose  of  re-establishing  their  dispossessed  brethren;  but  they 
were  compelled  to  submit  to  an  accommodation  whereby  the  lonians 
retained  possession  of  the  town,  restoring  to  the  prior  inhabitants  all 
their  movables.  These  exiles  were  distributed  as  citizens  among  the 
other  -^olic  cities. 

Smyrna*  after  this  became  wholly  Ionian ;  and  the  inhaUtants  in 
later  times,  if  we  may  judge  by  Aristeides  the  rhetor,  appear  to  have 
forgotten  the  ^olic  onrfn  of  their  town,  though  the  fact  is  attested 
by  Herodotus  and  by  Mimnermus.  At  what  time  the  change  to<dc 
place  we  do  not  know,  but  Smyrna  appears  to  have  become  Ionian 
before  the  celebration  of  the  twenty-third  Olympiad  (b.  c.  668),  when 
Onomastus  the  Smyrnaean  gained  the  prize.  Nor  have  we  informa- 
tion as  to  the  period  at  which  the  city  was  received  as  a  member  into 
the  Pan-Ionic  Amphiktyony;  for  the  assertion  of  Vitmvius  is  obvl 
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oUSly  madmissible,  that  it  was  admitted  at  the  instance  of  Attains 
king  of  Pergamus,  in  place  of  a  previous  town  called  Melite,  excluded 
b J  the  rest  for  misbehavior.    As  little  can  we  credit  the  statement 
of  Stiubo,  tbat  the  city  of  Smyrna  was  destroyed  by  the  Lydian  kings, 
and  that  the  inhabitants  were  compelled  to  live  in  dispersed  villages 
unUl  its  restoration  by  Antigonus.     A  fragment  of  Pindar,  which 
speaks  of  "  the  elegant  city  of  the  Smymseans,"  indicates  that  it  inust 
have  existed  in  his  time.     The  town  of  Erae,  near  Lebedus,  though 
seemingly  autonomous,  was  not  among  the  contributors  to  the  Pan-: 
lonion;  Myonnesus  seems  to  have  been  a  dependency  of  Teos,  as> 
Pygela  and  Marathesium  were  of  Ephesus.     !Notium,  after  its  re-col4 
oiiization  by  the  Athenians  during  the  Peloponnesian  war,  seems  to* 
have  remaiDed  separate  from  and  independent  of  Kolophon:  at  least 
the  two  are  noticed  by  Skylax  as  distinct  towns. 


CHAPTER   XIV. 

MOLIO  GREEKS  IN  ASIA. 

O^  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor  to  the  north  of  the  twelve  Ionic  con- 
federated cities,  were  situated  the  twelve  -^oHc  cities,  apparently 
united  in  a  similar  manner.  Besides  Smyrna,  the  fate  of  which  has 
akeady  he&i  described,  the  eleven  others  were — Temnos,  Larissa, 
Neon-Teichos,  Kyme,  -^g8B,  Myrina,  Grjrneium,  Killa,  Notium,  -^gi* 
roessa,  Pitane.  These  twelve  are  especially  noted  bjr  Herodotus,  as 
the  twelve  ancient  continental  ^Slolic  cities,  and  distmguished  on  the_ 
one  hand  from  tbe  insular  JEolic  Greeks,  in  Lesbos,  Tenedos,  and 
Hekatonnesoi — and  on  the  other  hand  from  the  -^olic  establishments 
in  and  about  Mount  Ida,  which  seem  to  have  been  subsequently  formed 
and  derived  from  Lesbos  and  Kyme. 

Of  these  twelve  ^olic  towns,  eleven  were  situated  very  near 
together,  clustered  round  the  Elseitic  gulf:  their  territories,  all  of 
moderate  extent,  seem  also  to  have  been  conterminous  with  each  other. 
Slnyrna,  the  twelfth,  was  situated  to  the  south  of  Mount  Sipylus,and 
at  greater  distance  from  the  remainder — one  reason  why  it  was  so  soon 
lost  to  its  primitive  inhabitants.  These  towns  occupied  chiefly  a 
narrow  but  fertile  strip  of  territory  lying  between  the  base  of  the 
woody  mountain-range  culled  Sardene  and  the  sea.  Gryneiuni,  like 
Kolophon  and  Miletus,  possessed  a  vcnerate<i  sanctuary  of  Apollo,  of 
older  date  than  the  ^olic  immigration.  Larissa,  Temnos,  and  ^gae 
were  at  some  little  distance  from  the  sea;  the  first  at  a  short  distance 
north  of  the  Hermus,  by  which  its  territory  was  watered  and  occa- 
sionally inundated,  so  as  to  render  embankments  necessary;  the  last 
two  upon  rocky  mountain-sites,  so  inaccessible  to  attack,  that  the 
inhabitants  were  enabled,  even  during  the  height  of  the  Persian  power. 
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to  maintain  constantly  a  substantial  independence.  Elsea,  situated  «t 
the  moutli  of  tlie  river  Eailsus,  became  in  later  times  the  port  of  the 
strong  and  flourishing  city  of  Pergamus;  while  Pilana,  the  northern- 
most of  the  twelve,  was  placed  between  the  mouth  of  the  Kaikus  and 
the  lofty  promontorv  of  Kane,  which  closes  in  the  Elaeitic  gulf  to  the 
northward.  A  small  town  Kanse  close  to  that  promontory  is  said  to 
have  once  existed. 

It  has  already  been  stated  that  the  legend  ascribes  the  origin  of 
these  colonies  to  a  certain  special  event  called  the  .£olic  emigration, 
of  which  chronologei's  profess  to  know  the  precise  date,  telling  us 
how  many  years  It  happened  after  the  Trojan  war,  considerably 
before  the  Ionic  emigration.  Tliat  the  JEolic  as  well  as  the  Ionic 
inhabitants  of  Asia  were  emigrants  from  Greece,  we  may  reasonably 
believe,  but  as  to  the  time  or  circumstances  of  their  emigration  we 
can  pretend  to  no  certain  knowledge.  The  name  of  the  town  Larissa, 
and  perhaps  that  of  Magnesia  on  Mount  Sipylus  (according  to  what 
has  been  observed  in  the  preceding  chapter),  has  given  rise  to  the  sup- 
position that  the  anterior  inhabitants  were  Pelasgians,.who,  having 
once  occupied  the  fertile  banks  of  the  Heimus,  as  well  as  those  of  the 
Kaister  near  Ephesus,  employed  their  industry  in  the  work  of  embank- 
ment. Kyme  was  the  earliest  as  well  as  the  most  powerful  of  the 
twelve  uEolic  towns;  Neon-Teichos  having  been  OTiginally  established 
by  the  Kymaeans  as  a  fortress  for  the  purpose  of  capturing  the  Pelas- 
gic  Larissa.  Both  Kyme  and  Larissa  were  designated  by  the  epithet 
of  Phrikouis.  By  some  this  was  traced  to  the  mountain  Phrikium  in 
Lokris ;  from  whence  it  was  alleged  that  the  ^olic  emigrants  had 
started  to  cross  the  ^gean :  by  others  it  seems  to  have  been  connected 
with  an  eponymous  hero  Phrikon. 

It  was  probably  from  Kyme  and  its  sister  cities  on  the  Elscitic  gulf 
that  Hellcuic  inhabitants  penetrated  into  the  smaller  towns  in  the 
inland  plain  of  the  Kaikus-^Pergamus,  Halisarna,  Gambreion,  etc* 
In  the  more  southerly  plain  of  the  Hermus,  on  the  northern  declivity 
of  Mount  Sipylus,  was  situated  the  city  of  Magnesia,  called  Mag- 
nesia ad  Sipylum  in  order  to  distinguish  it  from  Magnesia  on  the 
river  Mseander.  Both  these  towns  called  Magnesia  were  inland — the 
one  bordering  upon  the  Ionic  Greeks,  the  other  upon  the  -^olic,  but 
seemingly  not  included  in  any  Amphiktyony  either  with  the  one  or 
the  other.  Each  is  referred  to  a  separate  and  early  immigi*atioa 
either  from  the  Magnetes  in  Thessaly  or  from  Krete.  Like  many  other 
of  the  early  towns,  Magnesia  jyd  Sipylum  appears  to  have  been  origi- 
nally established  higher  up  on  the  mountain — in  a  situation  nearer 
to  Smyrna,  from  which  it  was  separated  by  the  Sipylene  range — 
and  to  have  been  subsequently  brought  down  nearer  to  the  plain  <m 
the  north  side  as  well  as  to  the  river  Hermus.  The  original  site, 
Palse-Magnesia.  was  still  occupied  as  a  dependent  township,  even 
during  the  times  of  the  Attalid  and  Seleukid  kings.  A  like  transfer 
of  situation,  from  a  height  difficult  of  access  to  some  lower  and  mor« 
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Oo»v6Qient  position,  took  place  with  Other  towns  in  and  near  this 
c^ion ;  such  as  Gambreion  and  Skepsis,  which  had  their  Pal8B-Gam- 
teeion  and  PalsB-Skepsis  not  far  distant. 

Of  these  twelve  JEoVic  towns,  it  appears  that  all  except  Kyme 
'were  small  and  unimportant.  Thucydides,  in  recapitulating  the 
dependent  allies  of  Athens  at  the  commencement  of  the  Pelopon- 
nesian  war,  does  not  account  them  worthy  of  being  enumerated.  Nor 
ftre  we  authorized  to  conclude,  because  they  bear  the  general  name 
of  JEk)\iana,  that  the  inhabitants  were  all  of  kindred  race,  though  a 
large  proportion  of  them  are  said  to  have  been  Boeotians,  and  thefeel- 
iDg  of  fraternity  between  Boeotians  and  Lesbians  was  maintained 
tbrougliout  the  historical  times.  One  etymology  of  tlie  name  is 
Indeed  founded  upon  the  supposition  that  they  were  of  miscellaneous 
origin.  We  do  not  hear,  moreover,  of  any  considerable  poets  pro- 
duced by  the  ^olic  .continental  towns.  In  this  respect  Lesbos  stood 
alone — an  island  said  to  have  been  the  earliest  of  all  the  ^olic  settle- 
ments, anterior  even  to  B[yme.  Six  towns  were  originally  established 
ia  Lesbos — Mitylene,  Methymna,  Eresus,  Pyrrha,  Antissa,  and 
Arisbe:  the  last-mentioned  town  was  subsequently  enslaved  and 
destroyed  by  the  Methymnseans,  so  that  there  remained  only  five 
towns  in  all.  According  to  the  political  subdivision  usual  in  Greece, 
the  island  had  thus,  first  six,  afterward  five,  independent  govern- 
ments; of  which,  however,  Mitylene,  situated  in  the  south-eastern 
qoarter  and  facing  the  promontory  of  Kane,  was  by  far  the  first — 
while  Methymna,  on  the  north  of  the  island  over  against  Cape 
Lekion,  was  the  second.  Like  so  many  other  Grecian  colonies,  the 
original  city  of  Mitylene  was  founded  upon  an  islet  divided  from 
Lesbos  by  a  narrow  strait;  it  was  subsequentljr  extended  on  to 
Iiesbos  itself,  so  that  the  harbor  presented  two  distinct  entrances. 

It  appears  that  the  native  poets  and  fabulists  who  professed  to 
deliver  the  archaeology  of  Lesbos,  dwelt  less  upon  the  iEolic  settlers 
than  upon  the  various  heroes  and  tribes  who  were  alleged  to  have 
had  possession  of  the  island  anterior  to  that  settlement,  from  the 
deluge  of  Deukalion  downward — just  as  the  Chian  and  Samian 
poets  seem  to  have  dwelt  principally  upon  the  ante-Ionic  antiquities 
of  their  respective  islands.  After  the  Pelasgian  Xanthus  son  of 
Triopas,  comes  Makar  son  of  Krinakus,  the  great  native  hero  of  the 
island,  supposed  by  Plehn  to  be  the  eponym  of  an  occupying  race 
called  the  Makares.  The  Homeric  hymn  to  Apollo  brings  Makar 
into  connection  with  the  ^olic  inhabitants,  by  calling  him  son  of 
JSolus;  and  the  native  historian  Myrsilus  also  seems  to  have  treated 
him  as  an  ^olian.  To  dwell  upon  such  narratives  suited  the  dispo- 
sition of  the  Greeks;  but  when  we  come  to  inquire  for  the  history  of 
Lesbos,  we  find  ourselves  destitute  of  any  genuine  materials  not  only 
for  the  period  prior  to  the  JEolic  occupation,  but  also  for  a  long  time 
after  it:  nor  can  we  pretend  to  determine  at  what  date  that  occupa- 
doD  took  place.     We  may  reasonably  believe  it  to  have  occurred 
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before  776  B.C.,  and  it  therefore  becomes  a  part  of  the  earliest  inani- 
festatidn  of  real  Grecian  history.  Both  Kyme,  with  its  eleven  sister 
towns  on  the  continent,  and  the  islands  Lesbos  and  Tenedos,  were 
then  ^olic.  I  have  already  remarked  that  the  migration  of  the 
father  of  Hesiod  the  poet,  from  the  ^olic  Kyme  to  Askra  in  Boeotia, 
is  the  earliest  autlu^ntic  fact  known  to  us  on  contemporaiy  testimony 
— seemingly  between  776  and  700  B.C. 

But  besides  these  islands,  and  the  strip  of  the  continent  between 
Kyme  and  Pitane  (which  constituted  the  territory  properly  called 
uEolis),  there'were  many  other  ^olic  establishments  in  the  region 
near  Mount  Ida,  the  Troad,  and  the  Hellespont,  and  even  in  Euro- 
pean Thrace.  All  those  establishments  seem  to  have  emanated  from 
Lesbos,  Kyme,  and  Tenedos,  but  at  what  time  they  were  formed  we 
have  no  information.  Thirty  different  towns  are  said  to  have  been 
established  by  these  cities,  from  whence  nearly  all  the  region  of 
Mount  Ida  (meaning  by  that  term  the  territory  west  of  a  line  drawn 
from  the  town,  of  Adr'amyttion  northward,  to  Priapos  on  the  Pro- 
pontis)  came  to  be  ^olized.  A  new  ^olis  was  thus  formed,  quite 
distinct  from  the  ^olis  near  the  Elseitic  gulf,  and  severed  from  it 
partly  by  the  territory  of  Atameus,  partly  by  the  portion  of  Mysia  and 
Lydia,  between  Atarneus  and  Adramyttium,  including  the  fertile 
plain  of  Thebe.  A  portion  of  the  lands  on  this  coast  seems  indeed  to 
have  been  occupied  by  Lesbos,  but  the  far  larger  part  of  it  was  never 
uEolic.  Nor  was  Ephorus  accurate  when  he  talked  of  the  whole 
territory  between  Kyme  and  Abydos  as  known  under  the' njune  of 
uEolis. 

The  inhabitants  of  Tenedos  possessed  themselves  of  the  strip  of  tb6 
Troad  opposite  to  their  island,  northward  of  Cape  Lekton — those 
of  Lesbos  founded  Assus,  Gargara,  Lamponia,  Antandrus,  etc., 
between  Lekton  and  the  north-eastern  corner  of  the  Adramyttian 

fulf — while  the  Kymaeans  seem  to  have  established  themselves  at 
[ebren  and  other  places  in  the  inland  Idsean  district.  As  far  as 
we  can  make  out,  this  north-western  corner  (west  of  a  line  drawn 
from  Smyrna  to  the  eastern  corner  of  the  Propontis)  seems  to  have 
been  occupied,  anterior  to  the  Hellenic  settlements,  by  Mysians  and 
Teukrians — who  are  mentioned  together,  in  such  manner  as  to  show 
that  there  was  no  great  ethnical  difference  between  them.  The  elegiac 
poet  Kallinus,  in  the  middle  of  the  seventh  century  B.C.,  was  the 
first  who  mentioned  the  Teukrians;  treating  them  as  immigrants 
from  Krete,  though  other  authors  represented  them  as  indigenous,  or 
as  having  come  from  Attica.  However  the  fact  may  stand  as  to  their 
origin,  we  may  gather  that  in  the  time  of  Kallinus  they  were  still  the 
great  occupants  of  the  Troad.  Gradually  the  south  and  west  coasts, 
as  well  as  the  interior  of  this  region,  became  penetrated  by  succes- 
sive colonies  of  ^olic  Greeks,  to  whom  the  iron  and  ship  tunl^er  of 
Mount  Ida  were  valuable  acquisitions.  Thus  the  small  Teukrian 
townships  (for  there  were  no  considerable  cities)  became  ^olized ; 
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while  on  the  coast  northward  of  Ida,  along  the  Hellespont  an/i  Pro- 
pontis,  Ionic  establishments  were  formed  frorii  Miletus  and  Phoksea, 
and  Milesian  colonists  were  received  into  the  inland  town  of  Skepsis. 
In  the  time  of  Kallinus,  the  Teukrians  seem  to  have  been  in  posses- 
sion of  Hamaxitus  and  KolonsB,  with  the  worship  of  the  Sminlhian 
Apollo,  in  the  south-western  region  of  the  Troad:  a  century  and  a 
half  afterward,  at  the  time  of  the  Ionic  revolt,  Herodotus  notices  the 
inhabitants  of  Gergis  (occupying  a  portion  of  the  northern  region  of 
Ida  in  the  line  eastward  from  Dardanus  and  Ophrynion)  as  **  the  rem- 
nant of  the  ancient  Teukrians."  We  also  find  the  Mityleneans  and 
Athenians  contending  by  arms  about  600-580  B.C.  for  the  possession 
of  Sigeium  at  the  entrance  of  the  Hellespont.  Probably  the  Lesbian 
settlements  on  the  southern  coast  of  the  Troad,  lying  as  they  do  so 
much  nearer  to  the  island,  as  well  as  the  Tenedian  settlements  on  the 
western  coast  opposite  Tenedos,  had  been  formed  at  some  time  prior 
to  this  epoch.  We  further  read  of  JEoiic  inhabitants  as  possessing 
Sestos  on  the  European  side  of  the  Hellespont.  The  name  Teukrians 
gradually  vanished  out  of  present  use,  and  came  to  belong  only  to 
the  legends  of  the  past;  preserved  either  in  connection  with  the  wor- 
ship of  the  Sminthian  Apollo,  or  bjr  writers  such  as  Hellanikus  and 
Kephalon  of  Gergis,  from  whence  it  passed  to  the  later  poets  and  to 
the  Latin  epic.  It  appears  that  the  native  place  of  Kephalon  was  a 
town  called  Gergis  or  Gergithes,  near  Kyme :  there  was  also  another 
place  called  Gergetha  on  the  river  Kaikus,  near  its  sources,  and  there- 
fore higher  up  in  Mysia.  It  was  from  Gergithes  near  Kyme  (accord- 
ing to  Strabo),  that  the  place  called  Gergis  in  Mount  Ida  was  settled: 
probably  the  non-Hellenic  inhabitants,  both  near  Kyme  and  in  the 
region  of  Ida,  were  of  kindred  race,  but  the  settlers  who  went  from 
Kyme  to  Gergis  in  Ida  were  doubtless  Greeks,  and  contributed  in 
this  manner  to  the  conversion  of  that  place  from  a  Teukrian  to  an 
Hellenic  settlement.  In  one  of  those  violent  dislocations  of  inhabit- 
ants, which  were  so  frequent  afterward  among  the  successors  of 
Alexander  in  Asia  Minor,  the  Teukro-Hellenic  population  of  the 
.  Idsean  Gergis  is  said  to  have  been  carried  away  by  Attains  of  Perga- 
mus,  in  order  to  people  the  village  of  Gergefha  near  the  river 
Kaikus. 

We  must  regard  the  .^olic  Greeks  as  occupying  not  only  their 
twelve  cities  on  the  continent  round  the  ElsBitic  Gulf  and  the  neigh- 
boring islands,  of  which  the  chief  were  Lesbos  and  Tenedos — but- 
also  as  gradually  penetrating  and  Hellenizing  the  Idsean  region  and| 
the  Troad.  This  last  process  belongs  probably  to  a  period  subsequent! 
to  776  B.C.,  but  Kyme  and  Lesbos  doubtless  count  as  ^olic  from  an 
earlier  period. 

Of  Mitylene,  the  chief  city  of  Lesbos,  we  hear  some  facts  between 
the  fortieth  and  fiftieth  Olympiad  (620^580  b.c.),  which  unfortunately 
reach  us  only  in  a  faint  echo.  That  city  then  numbered  as  its  own 
the  distinguished  namea  of  Pittakus,  Sappho,  and  Alk£eus.    Like 
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maay  other  Grecian  communities  of  tliat  time,  it  stiff ered  mucli  from 
intestine  commotion,  and  experienced  more  than  one  violent  rervolti- 
tion.  The  old  oligarchy  called  the  Penthilids  (seemingly  a  gens  witli 
heroic  origin),  rendered  themselves  intoleral;)ly  obnoxious  by  misrule 
of  the  most  reckless  character;  their  brutal  use  of  the  bludgeon  in  the 
public  streets  was  avenged  by  Megakles  and  his  friends,  who  slew 
them  and  put  down  tbeir  government.  About  the  forty-second 
Olympiad  (013  B.C.)  we  hear  of  Melanchrus,  as  despot  of  Mitjrlene, 
who  was  slain  by  the  conspiracy  of  Pittakus,  Kikis,  and  Antimeni- 
das — the  last  two  being  brothers  of  Alkseus  the  poet.  Other  despots, 
Myrsilus,  Megalagyrus,  and  the  Kleanaktidse,  whom  we  know  only 
by  name,  and  who  appear  to  have  been  immortalized  chiefly  bjr  the 
bitter  stanzas  of  Alkseus,  acquired  afteiward  the  sovereignty  of  Miiy- 
lene.  Among  all  the  citizens  of  the  tiwn,  however,  the  most  fortu- 
nate, and  the  most  deserving,  was  Pittakus,  the  son  of  Hyrrhadns — a 
champion  trusted  by  his  countrymen  alike  in  foreign  'war  and  in 
intestine  broils. 

The  foreign  war  in  which  the  Mityleneans  were  engaged  and  in 
which  Pittakus  commanded  them,  was  against  the  Athenians  on  the 
continental  coast  opposite  to  Lesbos,  in  the  Troad  near  Sigeinm. 
The  Mityleneans  had  already  established  various  settlements  along 
the  Troad,  the  northernmost  of  which  was  Achilleium.  They  laid 
claim  to  the  possession  of  the  whole  line  of  coast,  and  when  Athens 
(about  the  forty-third  Olympiad,  as  it  is  said)  attempted  to  plant  a 
settlement  at  Sigeium,  they  resisted  the  establishment  by  force.  At 
the  head  of  the  Mitylenean  troops,  Pittakus  engaged  in  single  combat 
Ivith  the  Athenian  commander  Phrynon,  and  had  the  good  fortune  to 
kill  him.  The  general  struggle  was,  however,  carried  on  with  no  very 
decisive  result.  On  one  memorable  occasion  the  Mityleneans  fled; 
and  Alkseus  the  poet,  serving  as  an  hoplite  in  their  ranhs,  commem- 
orated in  one  of  his  odes  both  his  flight  and  the  humiliating  loss  of 
his  shield,  which  the  victorious  Athenians  suspended  as  a  trophy  in 
the  temple  of  Athene  at  Sigeium.  His  predecessor  Archilochus,  and 
his  imitator  Horace,  have  both  been  frank  enough  to  confess  a  simi- 
lar misfortune,  which  Tyrtseus  perhaps  would  not  have  endured  to 
survive.  It  was  at  length  agreed  by  Mitylene  and  Athens  to  refer  . 
the  dispute  to  Periander  of  Corinth.  While  the  Mityleneans  laid 
claim  to  the  whole  line  of  coast,  the  Athenians  alleged  that  inasmuch 
as  a  contingent  from  Athens  had  served  in  the  host  of  Agamemnon 
ngainst  Troy,  their  descendants  had  as  good  a  right  as  any  other 
Greeks  to  share  in  the  conquered  ground.  It  appears  that  Periander 
felt  unwilling  to  decide  this  delicate  question  of  legendary  law.  He 
directed  that  each  party  should  retain  what  they  possessed ;  a  verdict 
still  remembered  and  appealed  to  even  in  the  time  of  Aristotle,  by 
the  inhabitants  of  Tenedos  against  those  of  Sigeium. 

Though  Pittakus  and  Alkseus  were  both  found  in  the  same  line  of 
hoplites  against  the  Athenians  at  Sigeium,  yet  in  the  domestic  politicv 
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of  their  native  city,  their  bearing  was  that  of  bitter  enemies.  AU?8eus 
an4  Antimenidas,  his  brotlier,  were  worsted  in  this  party-feud,  and 
banished:  but  even  as  exiles  they  were  stroni?  enough  serious!}'' to 
alarm  and  afflict  tlieir  fellow-citizens,  while  their  party  at  home,  and 
the  general  dissension  within  the  walls,  reduced  Mitylene  to  despair. 
In  this  calamitous  condition,  the  Mityleneans  had  recourse  to  Pitta- 
kus,  who — with  his  great  rank  in  the  state  (his  wife  belonged  to  the 
old  gens  of  the  Penthilids),  cou»*age  in  the  field,  and  reputation  for 
wisdom — inspired  greater  confidence  than  any  other  citizen  of  his 
time.  He  was  by  universal  consent  named  iEsymnete  or  dictator  for 
ten  years,  with  unlimited  powers:  and  the  appointment  proved  emi- 
nently successful.  How  effectually  he  repelled  the  exiles,  and  main- 
tained domestic  tranquillity,  is  best  shown  by  the  angry  effusions  of 
Alkaeus;  whose  songs  (unfortunately  lost)  girve  vent  to  the  political 
hostility  of  the  time  in  the  same  manner  as  the  speeches  of  the  Athe- 
nian orators  two  centuries  afterward — and  who,  in  his  vigorous 
invectives  against  Pittakus,  did  not  spare  even  the  coarsest  nick- 
names, founded  on  alleged  personal  deformities.  Eespecting  the 
proceedings  of  this  eminent  dictator,  the  contemporary  and  reported 
friend  of  Solon,  we  know  only  in  a  general  way,  that  he  succeeded 
in  re-establishing  security  and  peace,  and  that  at  the  end  of  his  term 
lie  voluntarily  laid  down  his  power — affording  presumption  not  only 
of  probity  superior  to  the  lures  of  ambition,  but  also  of  that  conscious 
moderation  during  the  period  of  his  dictatorship  which  left  him 
without  fear  as  a  private  citizen  afterward.  He  enacted  various 
laws  for  Mitylene,  one  of  which  was  sufficiently  curious  to  cause  it 
to  be  preserved  and  commented  on — for  it  prescribed  double  penal- 
ties against  offenses  committed  by  men  in  a  state  of  intoxication. 
Bat  he  did  not  Oike  Solon  at  Athens)  introduce  any  constitutional 
Changes,  nor  provide  any  new  formal  securities  for  public  liberty 
and  good  government:  which  illustrates  the  remark  previously  made, 
that  Solon  in  doing  this  was  beyond  his  age  and  struck  out  new 
lights  for  his  successors — since  on  the  score  of  personal  disinterested- 
ness, Pittakus  and  he  are  equally  unimpeachable.  What  was  the 
condition  of  Mitylene  afterward,  we  have  no  authority  to  tell  us. 
Pittakus  is  said  (if  the  chronological  computers  of  a  latter  age  can  be 
trusted)  to  have  died  in  the  fifty-second  Olympiad  (b.c.  572-568).  Both 
he  and  Solon  are  numbered  among  the  Seven  Wise  Men  of  Greece, 
respecting  whom  something  will  be  said  in  a  future  chapter.  The 
various  anecdotes  current  about  him  are  little  better  than  uncertified 
exemplifications  of  a  spirit  of  equal  and  generous  civism:  but  his 
songs  and  his  elegiac  compositions  were  ftuniliar  to  literary  Greeks 
in  the  age  of  Plato. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

ASIATIC     DOBIAKS. 

Thb  islands  of  Rhodes,  Kos,  Syme,  Nisyros,  Kasas,  and  Eiirpa- 
thus  are  represented  in  the  Homeric  Catalogue  as  furnishing  troop 
to  the  Grecian  armament  before  Troy.  Historical  Rhodes,  and  his- 
torical Kos,  are  occupied  by  Dorians,  the  former  with  its  three 
separate  cities  of  Lindus,  Jalysus,  and  Kameirus.  Two  other  Dorian 
cities,  both  on  the  adjacent  continent,  are  joined  with  these  four  as 
members  of  an  Amphiktyony  on  the  Triopian  promontory,  or  south- 
western corner  of  Asia  Minor — ^thus  constituting  an  Hexapolis, 
including  Halikarnassus,  Knidus,  Kos,  Lindus,  Jalysus,  and  Kamei- 
rus. Knidus  was  situated  on  the  Triopian  promontory  itself;  Hali- 
karnassus more  to  the  northward,  on  the  northern  coast  of  the 
Keramic  gulf;  neither  of  the  two  are  named  in  Homer. 

The  legendary  account  of  the  origin  of  these  Asiatic  Dorians  has 
already  been  given,  and  we  are  compelled  to  accept  their  Hexapolis 
as  a  portion  of  the  earliest  Grecian  history,  of  which  no  previous 
account  can  be  rendered.  The  circumstance  of  Rhodes  and  Kos 
being  included  in  the  Catalogue  of  the  Iliad  leads  us  to  suppose  that 
they  were  Greek  at  an  earlier  period  than  the  Ionic  or  iEx)fic  settle- 
ments. It  may  be  remarked  that  both  the  brothers  Antiphus  and 
Pheidippus  from  Kos,  and  Tlepolcmus  from  Rhodes,  are  Herakleids, 
— the  only  Herakleids  who  figure  in  the  Iliad :  and  the  deadly  combat 
between  Tlepolemus  and  Sarpedon  may  perhaps  be  an  heroic  copy 
drawn  from  real  contests,  which  doubtless  often  took  place  between 
the  Rhodians  and  their  neighbors,  the  Lykians.  That  Rhodes  asd 
Kos  were  already  Dorian  at  the  period  of  the  Homeric  Catalogue,  I 
see  no  reason  for  doubting.  They  are  not  called  Dorian  ini  that  Cata- 
logue, but  we  may  well  suppose  that  the  name  Dorian  had  not  at  th^t 
early  period  come  to  be  employed  as  a  ^at  distinctive  class  name, 
as  it  was  afterward  used  in  contrast  with  Ionian  and  ^olian.  In 
relating  the  history  of  Pheidon  of  Argos,  I  have  mentioned  various 
reasons  for  suspecting  that  the  trade  of  the  Dorians  on  the  eastern 
coast  of  the  Peloponnesus  was  considerable  at  an  early  period,  and 
there  may  well  have  been  Doric  migrations  by  sea  to  Krete  and 
Rhodes,  anterior  to  the  time  of  the  Iliad. 

Herodotus  tells  us  that  the  six  Dorian  towns  which  had  established 
their  Amphiktyony  on  the  Triopian  promontory,  were  careful  to 
admit  none  of  the  neighboring  Dorians  to  partake  of  it.  Of  these 
neighboring  Dorians,  we  make  out  the  islands  of  Astypalsea,  and 
Kalymnse,  Nisyrus,  Karpathus,  Syme,  Telus,  Kasus,  and  Chalkia; 
also,  on  the  continental  coast,  Myndus,  situated  on  the  same  penin- 
sula with  Halikarnassus — and  Phaselis,  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Xykia 
toward  Pamphylia.  The  strong  coast-rock  of  lasus,  midway  between 
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Miletus  and  Halikarnassus,  is  said  to  have  been  ori^oally  founded 
by  Argeians,  but  was  compelled  in  consequence  of  destructive  wars 
with  the  Earians  to  admit  fresh  settlers  and  a  Neleid  (Ekist  from 
Miletus.  Bargylia  and  Karyanda  seem  to  have  been  Karian  settle- 
ments more  or  less  Hellenized.  There  probably  were  other  Dorian 
towns,  not  specially  known  to  us,  upon  whom  this  exclusion  from 
the  Triopian  solemnities  was  brought  to  operate.  The  six  Amphik- 
tyonized  cities  were  in  course  of  time  reduced  to  five,  by  the  exclu- 
sion of  Halikarnassus:  the  reason  for  which  (as  we  are  told)  was,  that 
a  citizen  of  Halikarna^us,  who  had  gained  a  tripod  as  prize, 
violated  the  regulation,  which  required  that  the  tripod  should  always 
be  consecrated  as  an  offering  in  the  Triopian  temple,  in  order  that  he 
might  carry  it  off  to  decorate  his  own  house.  The  Dorian  Amphik- 
^ony  was  thus  contracted  into  a  Pentapolis.  At  what  time  this  inci- 
dent took  place  we  do  not  know,  nor  is  it  perhaps  unreasonable  to 
conjecture  that  the  increasing  predominance  of  the  Karian  element 
at  Halikarnassus  had  some  effect  in  producing  the  exclusion,  as  weU 
as  the  individual  misbehavior  of  the  victor  Agasiklea 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

NATIVES   OF    ASIA   MINOR  WITH  WHOM    THB    OBEEKS   BBOAMB   CON- 
NECTED. 

Prom  the  Grecian  settlements  on  the  coast  of  Asia  Miilor  and  on 
the  adjacent  islands,  our  attention  must  now  be  turned  to  those  non- 
Hellenic  kingdoms  and  people  with  whom  they  there  came  in 
contact. 

Our  information  with  respect  to  all  of  them  is  unhappily  very 
scanty.  And  we  shall  not  improve  our  narrative  by  taking  the  cata- 
logue, presented  in  the  Iliad,  of  allies  of  Troy,  and  construing  it  as 
if  it  were  a  chapter  of  geography.  If  any  proof  were  wanting  of  the 
unpromising  results  of  such  a  proceeding,  we  may  find  it  in  tlie  con- 
fusion which  darkens  so  much  of  the  work  of  Stmbo — who  perpetu- 
ally turns  aside  from  the  actual  and  ascertainable  condition  of  the 
countries  which  he  is  describing  to  conjectures  on  Homeric  antiquity, 
often  announced  as  if  they  were  unquestionable  facts.  Where  the 
I  Homeric  geojjraphy  is  confirmed  by  other  evidence,  we  note  the  fact 
with  satisfaction;  where  it  stands  unsupported,  or  difficult  to  reconcile 
wi^h  other  statements,  we  cannot  venture  to  reason  upon  it  as  in  itself 
a  substantial  testimony.  The  author  of  the  Iliad,  as  he  has  congre- 
gated together  a  vast  body  of  the  different  sections  of  Greeks  for  the 
attack  of  the  consecrated  hill  of  Ilium,  so  he  has  also  summoned  all 
the  various  inhabitants  of  Asia  Minor  to  co-operate  in  its  defense.  He 
has  planted  portions  of  the  Eilikians  and  Lykians,  whose  historical 
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existence  is  on  the  southern  coast,  in  the  immediate  vidnity  of  the 
Troad.  Those  only  will  complain  of  this  who  have  aecusUMnetl 
themselves  to  regard  him  as  an  historian  or  geographer.  If  we  are 
content  to  read  him  only  as  tiie  first  of  poets,  we  shall  no  more 
quarrel  with  him  for  a  geographical  misplacement,  than  with  hi^ 
successor  Arktinus  for  bringing  on  the  battlefield  of  Ilium  the  Ama- 
zons or  the  Ethiopians. 

The  geogmphy  of  Asia  Minor  is  even  now  very  imperfectly  known, 
and  the  matters  ascertained  respecting  its  ancient  divisions  and  boun- 
daries relate  almost  entirely  either  to  the  later  periods  of  the  Pendan 
empire,  or  to  times  after  the  Macedonian  and  even  af tei*  the  Roman  j 
conquest.  To  state  them  as  they  stood  in  the  time  of  Croesus,  king 
of  Lydia,  before  the  airival  of  the  conquering  Cyrus,  is  a  ta^k  m 
which  we  find  little  evidence  to  sustain  us.  The  great  ipountain 
chain  of  Taurus,  which  begins  from  the  Chelidonian  promontory  on 
the  southern  coast  of  Lydia,  and  strikes  north-eastward  as  far  m 
Armenia,  formed  the  most  noted  boundary-line  during  the  Romap 
times.  But  Herodotus  does  not  once  mention  it;  the  river  Halys  ia 
in  his  view  the  most  important  geographical  limit.  Northward  of 
Taurus,  on  the  upper  portions  of  the  rivers  Halys  and  Sangarius,  was 
situated  the  spacious  and  lofty  central  plain  of  Asia  Minor.  To  the 
north,  west,  and  south  of  this  central  plain,  the  region  is  chiefly 
mountainous,  as  it  approaches  all  the  three  seas,  the  Euxine,  Uie 
-^gean,  and  the  Pamphylian — most  mountainous  in  the  case  of  th$ 
latter,  permitting  no  rivers  of  long  course.  The  mountains  Kadnui8» 
Messogis,  Tmolus,  stretch  westward  toward  the  Egean  Sea  vet  leav- 
ing extensive  spaces  of  plain  and  long  valleys,  so  that  the  Mseaad^ 
the  Kaister,  and  the  Hermus  have  each  considerable  length  of  course* 
The  north-western  part  includes  the  mountainous  regions  of  Ida, 
Temnus,  and  the  Mysian  Olympus,  with  much  admixture  of  fertile 
and  productive  ground.  The  elevated  tracts  near  the  Euxine  appear 
to  have  been  the  most  wooded— especially  Ky torus:  the  Partheniufl^ 
the  Sangarius,  the  Halys,  and  the  Iris,  are  all  considerable  streams 
flowing  northward  toward  that  sea.  Nevertheless,  the  plain  l^oa 
interspersed  through  these  numerous  elevations  was  often  of  the 
greatest  fertility ;  and  as  a  whole,  the  peninsula  of.  Asia  Minor  was 
considered  as  highly  productive  by  the  ancients,  in  grain,  wine,  fniit, 
cattle,  and  in  many  parts,  oil;  though  the  cold  central  plain  did  not 
carry  the  olive. 

Along  the  western  shores  of  this  peninsula,  where  the  various  bands 
of  Greek  emiffrants  settled,  we  hear  of  Pelas^ns,  Teukrians,  Mysians, 
Bithynians,  Phrygians,  Lydians  or  Mseonians,  Karians,  Lelegiaos. 
Farther  eastward  are  Lykians,  Pisidians,  Kilikians,  Phrygians,  Kap- 
padokians,  Paphlagonians,  Mariandynians,  etc.  Speaking  generally, 
we  may  say  that  the  Phrygians,  Teukrians,  and  Mysians  appear  in  Wfi 
north-western  portion,  between  the  river  Hermus  and  the  Proponti»-i- 
the  Karians  and  Lelegians  south  of  the  river  Mssander, — axkd  Une 
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I^ydians  in  the  central  region  between  the  two.  Pelasgians  are  found 
here  and  there,  seemingly  both  in  the  valley  of  the  Herrnus  and  in 
that  of  the  Easter.  Even  in  the  time  of  Herodotus,  there  were  Pelas- 
gian  settlements  at  Plakia  and  Skylake  on  the  Propontis,  westward  of 
Kyzikus:  and  O.  MQller  would  trace  the  Tyrrhenian  Pelasgians  to 
Tyrrha,  an  inland  town  of  Lydia,  whence  he  imagines  (though  with- 
out much  probability)  the  name  Tyrrhenian  to  be  derived. 

One  important  fact  to  remark,  ui  respect  to  the  native  population 
of  Asia  Minor  at  the  first  opening  of  this  history  is,  that  they  wera 
not  aggregated  into  great  kingdoms  or  confederations,  nor  even  into 
any  large  or  populous  cities — but  distributed  into  many  inconsidera- 
We  trifijs,  so  as  to  present  no  overwhelming  resistance,  and  threaten 
n^  formidable  danger,  to  the  successive  bodies  of  Greek  emigrants. 
The  only  exception  to  this  is,  the  Lydian  monarchy  of  Sardis,  the  real 
strength  of  which  begins  with  Gyges  and  the  dynasty  of  the  Mermnadae, 
about  70O  B.C.  Though  the  increasing  force  of  that  kingdom  ulti- 
mately extinguished  the  independence  of  the  Greeks  in  Asia,  it  seems 
to  have  no  way  impeded  their  development,  as  it  stood  when  they  first 
arrived  and  for  a  long  time  afterward.  Nor  were  either  Karians  or 
Mysians  united  under  any  one  king,  so  as  to  possess  facilities  for 
aggression  or  conquest. 

As  far  as  can  be  made  out  from  our  scanty  data,  it  appears  that  all 
the  nations  of  Asia  Minor  west  of  the  riyer  Halys,  wore,  in  a  large 
sense,  of  kindred  race  witli  encii  other,  as  well  as  with  the  Thrncians 
on  the  European  side  of  the  Bosphorus  and  Hellespont.  East  of  the 
Haljs  dwelt  the  people  of  Syro- Arabian  or  Semitic  race, — Assyrians, 
Syrians,  anc^  Kappadokians — ^as  well  as  Kilikians,  Pamphyliahs  and 
Solymi,  along  its  upper  course  and  farther  southward  to  the  Pamphy- 
lian  sea.  Westward  of  the  Helys  the  languages  were  not  Semitic, 
but  belonging  to  a  totally  different  family—cognate  yet  distinct  one 
from  another,  perhaps  not  mutually  intelligible.  The  Karians,  Lyd- 
ians,  and  Mysians  recognized  a  certain  degree  of  brotherhood  with 
each  other,  attested  by  common  religious  sacrifices  in  the  temple  of 
Zeiis  Karios  at  Mylasa.  But  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  each  of 
these  nations  mutually  comprehended  each  other's  speech.  Herod- 
otus, from  whom  we  derive  the  knowledge  of  these  common  sacrifices, 
acquaints  us  at  the  same  time  that  the  Kaunians  in  the  south-west- 
ern corner  of  the  peninsula  had  no  share  in  them,  though  speaking 
the  same  language  as  the  Karians.  He  does  not,  however,  seem  to 
consider  identity  or  difference  of  language  as  a  test  of  national 
affinity. 

Along  the  coast  of  the  Euxine,  from  the  Thracian  Bosphorus  east- 
ward to  the  river  Halys,  dwelt  Bithynians  or  Thynians,  Mariandy- 
nians,  and  Paphlagonians — all  recognized  branches  of  the  widely 
extended  Thracian  race.  The  Bithynians  especially,  in  the  north- 
western portion  of  this  territory,  reaching  from  the  Euxine  to  the 
Propontis,  are  often  spoken  of  as  Asiatic  Thracians — while  on  the 
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other  hand  various  tribes  among  the  Tbracians  of  Europe  are  denom- 
inated Thyni  or  Thynians:  so  little  difference  was  there  in  the  popu- 
lation on  tlie  two  sides  of  the  Bosphorus,  alike  brave,  predatory,  and 
sanguinary.  Tlie  Bithvnians  of  Asia  are  also  sometimes  called 
Bebrykians,  under  which  denomination  they  extend  as  tar  southward 
as  the  Gulf  of  Kios  in  the  Propontis.  They  here  come  in  contact 
with  Mygdouians,  Mysians,  and  Phrygians.  Along  the  southern 
coast  of  the  Propontis,  between  the  rivers  Rhyndakus  and  uEsepus, 
in  immediate  neidiborhood  with  the  powerful  Greek  colony  of  Kyz- 
ikus,  appear  the  Doliones;  next,  Pelasgians  at  Plakia  and  Skylake; 
then  again,  along  the  coast  of  the  Hellespont  near  Abydus  and  Lamp 
sakus,  and  occupying  a  portion  of  the  Troad,  we  find  mention  made 
of  other  BebryMans.  In  the  interior  of  the  Troad,  or  the  region  of 
Ida,  are  Teukrians  and  Mysians.  The  latter  seem  to  extend  south- 
ward down  to  Pergamus  and  the  region  of  Mount  Sipylus,  and  east- 
ward to  the  mountainous  region  called  the  Mysian  Olympus,  south 
of  the  lake  Askanius,  near  which  they  join  with  the  Phrygians. 

As  far  as  any  positive  opinion  can  be  formed  respecting  nations  of 
whom  we  know  so  little,  it  would  appear  that  the  Mysians  and  Phryg- 
ians are  a  sort  of  connecting  link  between  Lydians  and  Karians  on 
one  side,  and  Thracians  (Europeans  as  well  as  Asiatic)  on  the  other— 
a  remote  ethnical  affinity  pervading  the  whole.  Ancient  migrations 
are  spoken  of  in  both  directions  across  the  Hellespont  and  the  Thra- 
cinn  Bosphorus.  It  was  the  opinion  of  some  that  Phrygians,  Mysians^ 
and  Thracians  had  immigrated  into  Asia  from  Europe;  and  the 
Lydian  historian  Xanthus  referred  the  arrival  of  the  Phrygians  to  an 
epoch  subsequent  to  the  Trojan  war.  On  the  other  hand!,  Herodotus 
speaks  of  a  vast  body  of  Teukrians  and  Mysians,  who,  before  the 
Trojan  war,  had  crossed  the  stmit  from  Asia  into  Europe,  expelled 
many  of  the  European  Thracians  from  their  seats,  crossed  the  Strymon 
and  the  Macedonian  rivers,  and  penetrated  as  far  southward  as  the  river 
Peneus  in  Thessaly — as  far  westward  as  the  Ionic  gulf.  This  Teukro- 
Mysian  migration  (he  tells  us)  brought  about  two  consequences:  first, 
the  establishment  near  the  river  Strymon  of  the  Pseonians,  who  called 
themselves  Teukrian  colonists;  next,  the  crossing  into  Asia  of  many 
of  the  dispossessed  Thracian  tribes  from  the  neighborhood  of  the 
?trymon  into  the  north-western  region  of  Asia  Minor,  by  wWch  the 
IMtiiynian  or  Asiatic  Thracian  people  was  formed.  The  Phrygians 
Iso  are  supposed  by  some  to  have  originally  occupied  an  European 
oil  on  the  borders  of  Macedonia  near  the  snow-clad  3Iount  Bermion, 
.t  which  time  they  were  called  Briges, — an  appellative  name  in  the 
Lydian  language  equivalent  to  freemen  or  Franks:  while  the  Mysians 
are  said  to  have  come  from  the  north-eastern  portions  of  European 
Thrace  south  of  the  Danube,  known  under  the  Roman  empire  by  the 
name  of  Moesia.  But  with  respect  to  the  Mysians  there  was  also 
another  story,  according  to  which  they  were  described  as  colonists 
emanating  from  the  Lydians;  put  forth  according  to  that  system  of 
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devoting  by  solemn  vow  a  tenth  of  the  inhabitants,  chosen  by  lot,  to 
seek  settlements  elsewhere,  which  recurs  not  unfrequently  amoh^  the 
stories  of  early  emigrations,  as  the  consequence  of  distress  and  fam- 
ine. And  this  last  opinion  was  supported  by  the  character  of  the 
Mysian  language,  halt  Lydian  and  half  Phrygian,  of  which  bothF  the 
Lydian  historian  Xauthus,  and  Menelirates "of  Elsea,  by  whom  tht* 
opinion  was  announced),  must  have  been  very  competent  judges. 

From  such  tales  of  early  migration  both  ways  across  the  Heller 
pont  and  the  Bosphorus,  all  that  we  can  with  any  certainty  infer  is 
a  certain  measure  of  affinity  among  the  population  of  Thrace  an. 
Asia  Minor — especially  visible  in  the  case  of  the  Phrygians  am 
Mysians.  The  name  and  legends  of  the  Phrygian  hero  Midas  are 
connected  with  different  towns  througliout  the  extensive  region  of 
Asiatic  Phrygia — Kelsense,  Pessinus,  Ankyra,  Gordium — as  well  as 
with  the  neighborhood  of  Mount  Bermion  in  Macedonia.  The  adven- 
ture whereb}^  Midas  got  possession  of  Silenus,  mixing  wine  with  the 
spring  of  which  he  drank,  was  localized  at  the  latter  place  as  well  as 
at  the  town  of  Thymbrion,  nearly  at  the  eastern  extremity  of  Asiatic 
Phrygia.  The  name  Mygdonia,  and  the  eponymous  hero  Mygdon, 
belong  not  less  to  the  European  territory  near  the  river  Axius  (after- 
ward a  i^art  of  Macedonia)  than  to  the  Asiatic  coast  of  the  eastern 
Propontis,  between  Kios  and  the  river  Rhyndakus.  Otreus  and 
Mygdon  are  the  commanders  of  the  Phrygians  in  the  Iliad;  and  the 
river  Odryses,  which  flowed  through  the  territory  of  the  Asiatic 
Mygdonians  into  the  Rhyndakus,  affords  another  example  of  liomon- 
ymy  with  the  Odrysian  Thracians  in  Europe.  And  as  these  coin- 
cidences of  names  and  legends  conduct  us  to  the  idea  of  analogy  and 
affinity  between  Tliracians  and  Phrygians,  so  we  find  Archilochus,  the 
earliest  poet  remaining  to  us  who  mentions  them  as  contemporaries, 
coupling  the  two  in  the  same  simile.  To  this  early  Parian  lambist, 
the  population  on  the  two  sides  of  the  Hellespont  appears  to  have 
presented  similarity  of  feature  and  customs. 

To  settle  with  any  accuracy  the  extent  and  condition  of  these 
Asiatic  nations  during  the  early  days  of  Grecian  settlement  among 
them  is  impracticable.  The  problem  was  not  to  be  solved  even  by 
the  ancient  geographers,  with  their  superior  means  of  knowledge 
The  early  indigenous  distribution  of  the  Phrygian  population  ij> 
unknown  to  us;  for  even  the  division  into  the  Greater  and  Lessei 
Phrygia  belongs  to  a  period  at  least  subsequent  to  the  Persian  cou' 
quest  (like  most  of  the  recognized  divisions  of  Asia  Minor),  and  is  only 
misleading  if  applied  to  the  period  earlier  than  Croesus.  It  appears 
that  the  name  Phrygians  Uke  that  of  Thracians,  was  a  generic  designa- 
tion, and  comprehended  tribes  or  separate  communities  who  had  also 
specific  names  of  their  own.  We  trace  Phrygians  at  wide  distances: 
on  the  western  bank  of  the  river  Halys — at  Kelsenae,  in  the  interior 
of  Asia  Minor,  on  tlie  upper  course  of  the  river  MoBander — and  on 
the  coast  of  the  Propontis  near  Kios   In  both  of  these  latter  localities 
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there  is  a  salt  lake  called  Askanius,  which  is  the  name  both  of  th« 
leader  of  the  Phrygian  allies  of  Troy  and  of  the  country  from  whence 
they  are  said  to  come,  in  the  Iliad.  They  thus  occupy  a  territory 
bounded  on  the  south  by  the  Pisidian  mountains — on  the  west  by  the 
Lydfens  (indicated  by  a  terminal  pillar  set  up  by  Croesus  at  Kydrara) 
on  the  east  by  the  river  Halys,  on  the  other  side  of  which  were  Kap- 
padokians  or  Syrians:    on  the  north  by  Paphlagonians  and  Marian- 

Idynians.  But  it  seems  besides  this,  that  they  must  have  extended 
farther  to  the  west,  so  as  to  occupy  a  great  portion  of  the  region  of 
Mount  Ida  and  the  Troad.  For  Apollodorus  considered  that  both 
the  Doliones  and  the  Bebrykians  were  included  in  the  great  Phiygian 
name;  and  even  in  the  ancient  poem  called  "Phoroms"  (which  can 
hardly  be  placed  later  than  600  B.C.),  the  Daktyls  of  Mount  Ida,  the 
great  discoverers  of  metallurgy,  are  expressly  named  Phrygian.  The 
custom  of  the  Attic  tragic  poets  to  call  the  inhabitants  of  the  Troad 
Phrygians,  does  not  necessarily  imply  any  translation  of  inhabitants, 
but  an  employment  of  the  general  name,  as  better  known  to  the  audi- 
ence whom  they  addressed,  in  preference  to  the  less  notorious  specific 
name — just  as  the  inhabitants  of  Bithynia  might  be  described  either 
as  Bithynians  or  as  Asiatic  Thracians.  ►         ^ 

If  (as  the  language  of  Herodotus  and  Ephorus  would  seem  to 
imply)  we  suppose  the  Phrygians  to  be  at  a  considerable  distance 
from  the  coast  and  dwelling  only  in  the  interior,  it  will  be  difficidt 
to  explain  to  ourselves  how  or  where  the  early  Greek  colonists  came 
to  be  so  much  influeuced  by  them;  whereas  the  supposition  that  the 
tribes  occupying  the  Troad  and  the  region  of  Ida  were  Phrygians 
elucidates  this  point.  And  the  fact  is  incontestable,  that  both  Phryg- 
ians and  Lydians  did  not  only  modify  the  religious  manifestations 
of  the  Asiatic  Greeks,  and  through  them  of  the  Grecian  world  gen- 
erally—but also  rendered  important  aid  toward  the  first  creation  of 
the  Grecian  musical  scale.  Of  this  the  denominations  of  the  scale 
afford  a  proof. 

Three  primitive  musical  modes  were  employed  by  the  Greek  poets, 
in  the  earliest  times  of  which  later  authors  could  find  any  account — 
the  Lydian,  which  was  the  most  acute — the  Dorian,  which  was  the 
most  grave — and  the  Phrygian  intermediate  between  the  two;  the 
highest  note  of  the  Lydian  being  one  tone  higher,  that  of  the  Dorian 
;  one  tone  lower,  than  the  highest  note  of  the  Phrygian  scale.  Such 
!were  the  three  modes  or  scales,  each  including  only  a  tetrachord, 
'  upon  which  the  earliest  Greek  masters  worked :  many  other  scales, 
both  higher  and  lower,  were  subsequently  added,  It  thus  appears 
tliat  the  earliest  Greek  music  was,  in  large  proportion,  borrowed  from 
Phrygia  and  Lydia.  When  we  consider  that  in  the  eighth  and  sev- 
enth centuries  before  the  Christian  era,  music  and  poetry  conjoined 
(often  also  with  dancing  or  rhythmical  gesticulation)  was  the  only 
intellectual  manifestation  known  among  the  Greeks — and  moreover, 
that  in  the  belief  of  all  the  ancient  writers,  every  musical  mode  had 
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its  own  peculiar  emotional  influences,  powerfully  modified  the  tem- 
per of  hearers,  and  was  intimately  connected  with  the  national  wor- 
ship— we  shall  see  that  this  transmission  of  the  musical  modes  implies 
much  both  of  communication  and  interchange  between  the  Asiatic 
Greeks  and  the  indigenous  population  of  the  continent.  Now  the 
fact  of  communication  between  the  Ionic  and  the  .^olic  Greeks,  and 
their  eastern  neighbors,  tlie  Lydians,  is  easy  to  comprehend  ^generally, 
though  we  have  no  details  as  to  the  way  in  which  it  took  place.  But 
we  do  not  distinctly  see  where  it  was  that  the  Greeks  came  so  much 
into  contact  with  the  Phrygians,  except  in  the  region  of  Ida,  the 
Troad,  and  the  southern  coast  of  the  Propontis.  To  this  region 
belonged  those  early  Phrygian  musicians  (under  the  heroic  names  of 
Olympus,  Hyagnis,  Marsyas),  from  whom  the  Greeks  borrowed. 
And  we  may  remark  that  the  analogy  between  Thracians  and' Phryg- 
ians seems  partly  to  hold  in  respect  both  to  music  and  to  religion ; 
since  the  old  mythe  in  the  Iliad,  wherein  the  Thracian  bard  Thamy- 
ris,  rashly  contending  in  song  with  the  Muses,  is  conquered,  bhnded, 
and  stripped  of  his  art,  seems  to  be  the  prototype  of  the  very  similar 
story  respecting  the  contention  of  Apollo  with  the  Phrygian  Marsyas 
— the  cithara  against  the  flute;  while  the  Phrygian  Midas  is  farther 
characterized  as  the  religious-disciple  of  Thracian  Orpheus. 

In  my  previous  chapter  relating  to  the  legend  of  Troy,  mention  has 
been  already  made  of  the  early  fusion  of  the  ^olic  Greeks  with  the 
indigenous  population  of  the  Troad.  It  is  from  hence  probably  that 
the  Phrygian  music  with  the  flute  as  its  instrument—empknred  in  the 
orgiastic  rites  and  worship  of  the  Great  Mother  in  Mount  Ida,  in  the 
Mysian  Olympus,  and  other  mountain  regions  of  the  country,  and 
even  in  the  Greek  city  of  Lampsakus — passed  to  the  Greek  composers. 
Its  introduction  is  coeval  with  the  earliest  facts  respecting  Grecian 
music,  and  must  have  taken  place  during  the  first  century  of  the 
recorded  Olympiads.  In  the  Homeric  poems  we  find  no  allusion  to 
it,  but  it  may  probably  have  contributed  to  stimulate  that  develop- 
ment of  lyric  and  elegiac  composition  which  grew  up  among  the  post- 
homeric  JSolians  and  lonians,  to  the  gradual  displacement  of  the  old 
epic.  Another  instance  of  the  fusion  of  Phrygians  with  Greeks  is  to 
be  found  in  the  religious  ceremonies  of  Kyzikus,  Kius,  and  Prusa,  on 
the  southern  and  south-eastern  coasts  of  the  Propontis.  At  the  first 
of  the  three  places,  the  worship  of  the  Great  Mother  of  the  Gods  was 
celebrated  with  much  solemnity  on  the  hill  of  Dindymon,  bearing  the 
same  name  as  that  mountain  in  the  Interior,  near  Pessinus,  from 
whence  Cybele  derived  her  principal  surname  of  Dindymene.  The 
analogy  between  the  Kretan  and  Phrygian  religious  practices  has 
been  often  noticed,  and  confusion  occurs  not  unfrequently  between 
Mount  Ida  in  Krete  and  the  mountain  of  the  same  name  in  the  Troad ; 
while  the  Teukrians  of  Gergis  in  the  Troad — who  were  not  yet  Hel- 
lenized  even  at  the  time  of  the  Persian  invasion,  and  who  were 
^rmed  by  the  elegiac  poet  Kallinus  to  have  immigrated  from  Krete— 
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if  they  were  DOt  really  Phrygians,  differed  so  little  from  them  as  td 
be  called  such  by  the  poets. 

The  Phrygians  are  celebrated  by  Herodotus  for  the  abundance  both 
of  their  flocks  and  their  agricultural  produce.  The  excellent  wod 
for  which  Miletus  was  always  renowned  came  in  part  from  the  upper 
valley  of  the  river  Mseander,  which  they  inhabited.  He  contrasts 
them  in  this  respect  with  the  Lydians,  among  whom  the  attributes 
and  capacities  of  persons  dwelling  in  cities  are  chiefly  brought  to  our 
view :  much  gold  and  silver,  retail  trade,  indigenous  games,  unchas- 
tity  of  young  women,  yet  combined  with  thrift  and  industry.  Phryg- 
ian cheese  and  salt-provisions — Lydian  unguents,  carpets  and  c(3- 
ored  shoes — acquired  notoriety.  Both  Phrygians  and  Lydians  are 
noticed  bj  Greek  authors  subsequent  to  the  establishment  of  the  Per- 
sian empire  as  a  people  timid,  submissive,  industrious,  and  useful  as 
slaves — an  attribute  not  ascribed  to  the  Mysians,  who  are  usually 
described  as  brave  and  hardy  mountaineers,  difficult  to  hold  in  sufr 
jection:  nor  even  true  respecting  the  Lydians,  during  the  earlier 
times  anterior  to  the  complete  overthrow  of  Croesus  by  Cyrus;  for 
they  were  then  esteemed  for  their  'warlike  prowess.  Nor  was  the  dif- 
ferent character  of  these  two  Asiatic  people  yet  effaced  even  in  the  sec- 
ond century  after  the  Christian  era.  For  the  same  Mysians,  who  In 
the  time  of  Herodotus  and  Xenophon  gave  so  much  trouble  to  the 
Persian  satrapB,  are  described  by  the  rhetor  Aristeides  as  seizing  and 
plundering  his  property  at  Laneion  near  Hadriani — while  on  the  con-- 
trary  he  mentions  the  Phrygians  as  habitually  coming  from  the 
Interior  toward  the  coast  regions  to  do  the  work  of  the  olive-gather- 
ing. During  the  time  of  Grecian  autonomy  and  ascendency,  in  the 
fifth  century  B.C.,  the  conception  of  a  Phrygian  or  a  Lydian  was 
associated  in  the  Greek  mind  with  ideas  of  contempt  and  servitude, 
to  which  unquestionably  these  Asiatics  became  fashioned,  since  it 
was  habitual  with  them  under  the  Roman  empire  to  sell  their  own 
children  into  slavery — a  practice  certainly  verv  rare  among  the 
Greeks,  even  when  they  too  had  become  confunded  among  the  mass 
of  subjects  of  imperial  Rome.  But  we  may  fairly  assume  that  this 
association  of  contempt  with  the  name  of  a  Phrygian  or  a  Lydian  did 
not  prevail  during  the  early  period  of  Grecian  Asiatic  settlement,  or 
even  in  the  time  of  Alkman,  Mimnermus,  or  Sappho,  down  to  600 
B.C.  We  first  trace  evidence  of  it  in  a  fragment  of  Hipponax.  It 
began  with  the  subjection  of  Asia  Minor  generallj'",  first  underCruesus 
and  then  under  Cyrus,  and  with  the  sentiment  of  comparitive  pride 
which  grew  up  afterwards  in  the  minds  of  European  Greeks.  The 
native  Phrygian  tribes  along  the  Propontis,  with  whom  the  Greek 
colonists  came  in  contact — Bebrykians,  Doliones,  Mygdonians,  etc. 
— seem  to  have  been  agricultural,  cattle-breeding,  and  horse-breed- 
ing; yet  more  vehement  and  warlike  than  the  Phrygians  of  the  inte- 
rior, as  far  at  least  as  can  be  made  out  by  their  legends.  The  brutal 
but  gigantic  Amykus,  son  of  Poseidon,  chief  of  the  Bebrykians,  witli 
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whom  Pollux  contends  in  boxing— and  his  brother  Mygdon  to  whom 
Herakles  is  opposed — are  samples  of  a  people  wliom  the  Greek  poets 
considered  ferocious,  and  not  submissive :  while  the  celebrity  of  the 
horses  of  Erichthonius,  Laomedon,  and  Asius  of  Arisbe,  in  the  Iliad, 
shows  that  horse-breeding  was  a  distinguishing  attribute  of  the  region 
of  Ida,  not  less  in  the  mind  of  Homer  than  in  that  of  Virgil. 

According  to  the  legend  of  the  Phrygian  town  of  Gordium  on  the 
river  Sangarius,  the  primitive  Phrygian  king  Gordius  was  originally 
a  poor  husbandman,  upon  the  yoke  of  whose  team,  as  he  one  day 
tilled  his  field,  an  eagle  perched  and  posted  himself.  Astonished  at 
this  portent,  he  consulted  the  Telmissean  augurs  to  know  what  it 
meant,  when  a  maiden  of  the  prophetic  breed  acquainted  him  that 
the  kingdom  was  destined  to  his  family.  He  espoused  her,  and  the 
offspring  of  the  marriage  was  Midas.  Sedition  afterward  breaking 
out  among  the  Phrygians,  they  were  directed  by  an  oracle,  as  the 
only  means  of  tranquillity,  to  choose  for  themselves  as  king  tlie  man 
whom  they  should  first  see  approacliing  in  a  wagon.  Gordius  and 
Midas  happened  to  be  then  coming  into  the  town  in  their  wagon, 
and  the  crown  was  conferred  upontlbem.  Their  wagon,  consecrated 
in  the  citadel  of  Gordium  to  Zeus  Basileus,  became  celebrated  from 
the  insoluble  knot  whereby  the  yoke  was  attached,  and  from  the 
severance  of  it  afterward  by  the  sword  of  Alexander  the  Great. 
Whosoever  could  untie  the  knot,  to  him  the  kingdom  of  Asia  was 
portended,  and  Alexander  was  the  first  whose  sword  both  fulfilled 
the  condition  and  realized  the  prophecy. 

Of  these  legendary  Phrygian  names  and  anecdotes  we  can  make 
no  use  for  historical  purposes.  "We  know  nothing  of  any  Phrygian 
kings,  during  the  historical  times;  but  Herodotus  tells  us  of  a  cer- 
tain Midas  son  of  Gordius,  king  of  Phrygia,  who  was  the  first  foreign 
sovereign  that  ever  sent  offerings  to  the  Delphian  temple,  anterior  to 
Gyges  of  Lydia.  This  Midas  dedicated  to  the  Delphian  god  the 
throne  on  which  he  was  in  the  habit  of  sitting  to  administer  justice. 
Chronologers  have  referred  the  incident  to  a  Phrygian  king  Midas 
placed  by  Eusebius  in  the  tenth  Olympiad — a  supposition  which 
there  are  no  means  of  verifying.  There  may  have  be^n  a  real  Midas 
king  of  Gordium;  but  that  there  was  ever  any  great  united  Phrygian 
monarchy,  we  have  not  the  least  ground  for  supposing.  The  name 
Gordius  son  of  Midas  again  appears  in  the  legend  of  Croesus  and 
Solon  told  by  Herodotus,  as  part  of  the  genealogy  of  the  ill-fated 
prince  Adrastus:  here,  too,  it  seems  to  represent  a  legendary  rather 
than  a  real  person. 

Of  the  Lydians  I  shall  speak  in  the  following  chapter. 
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CHAPTER  XVn. 

LTDIANS.  — MEDES. — CIMMEKIAN8.  — 8C  YTHIANa 

The  early  relatioDS  between  the  Lydians  and  the  Asiatic  Greeks, 
anterior  to  the  reign  of  Gyges,  are  not  better  knoWu  to  us  than  those 
of  the  Phrygians..  Their  native  music  became  partly  incorporated 
with  the  (Jreek,  as  the  Phrygian  music  was;  to  which  it  was  very 
analogous,  both  in  instruments  and  in  character,  though  the  Lydian 
mode  was  considered  by  the  ancients  as  more  effeminate  and  ener- 
vating. The  flute  was  used  alike  by  Phrygians  and  Lydians,  passing 
from  both  of  them  to  the  Greeks.  But  the  magadis  or  pectis  (a  harp 
with  sometimes  as  many  as  twenty  strings,  sounded  two  together  in 
octave)  is  said  to  have  been  borrowed  by  the  Lesbian  Terpander  from 
the  Lydian  banquets.  The  flute-players  who  acquired  esteem  among 
the  early  Asiatic  Greeks  were  oftfen  Phrygian  or  Lydian  slaves;  and 
even  the  poet  Alkman,  who  gained  for  himself  permanent  renown 
amon^  the  Greek  lyric  poets,  though  not  a  slave  born  at  Sardis,  as  is 
sometimes  said,  was  probably  of  Lydian  extraction. 

It  has  been  already  mentioned  that  Homer  knows  nothing  of  Lydia 
or  Lydians.  Ho  names  Mseonians  in  juxtaposition  with  Karians,  and 
we  are  told  by  Herodotus  that  the  people  once  called  Mseonian 
received  the  new  appellation  of  Ljrdian  from  Lydus  son  of  Atys. 
Sardis,  whose  almost  inexpugnable  citadel  was  situated  on  a  precipi- 
tous rock  on  the  horthern  side  of  the  ridge  pf  Tmolus,  overhanging 
the  plain  of  the  river  Hermus,  was  the  capital  of  the  Lydian  kings. 
It  is  not  named  by  Homer,  though  he  mentions  both  Tmolus  and  me 
neighboring  Gygaean  lake :  the  fortification  of  it  was  ascribed  to  an 
old  Lydian  king  named  Meles,  and  strange  legends  were  told  con- 
cerning it.  Its  possessors  were  enriched  bv  the  neighborhood  of  the 
river  Paktolus,  which  flowed  down  from  Mount  Tmolus  toward  the 
Hermus,  bringing  considerable  quantities  of  gold  in  its  sands.  To 
this  cause  historians  often  ascribed  the  abundant  treasure  belonging 
to  Croesus  and  his  predecessors.  But  Croesus  possessed,  besides,  other 
Inines  near  Pergamus;  while  another  cause  of  wealth  is  also  to  be 
found  in  the  general  industry  of  the  Lydian  people,  which  the  cir- 
cumstances mentioned  respecting  them  seem  to  attest.  They  were 
the  first  people  (according  to  Herodotus)  who  ever  carried  on  retail 
trade,  and  the  first  to  coin  money  of  gold  and  silver. 

The  archaeologists  of  Sardis  in  the  time  of  Herodotus  (a  century 
after  the  Persian  conquest)  carried  very  far  back  the  antiquity  of  the 
Lydian  monarchy,  by  means  of  a  series  of  names  which  are  in  great 
part,  if  not  altogether,  divine  and  heroic.  Herodotus  gives  us  first 
Manes,  Atys,  and  Lydus — next  a  line  of  kings  beginning  with  Hera- 
kles,  twenty-two  in  number,  succeeding  each  other  from  father  to  son 
and  lasting  for  505  years.    The  first  of  this  line  of  Herakleid  kings 
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was  A^on,  descended  from  Herakles  in  the  fourth  generation — 
Herakles,  Alkaeus,  Ninus,  Belu8,  and  Agron.  The  twenty-second 
prince  of  this  Herakleid  family,  after  an  uninterrupted  succession  of 
father  and  son  during  505  years,  was  Kandaules,  called  by  the  Greeks 
Myrsilus  the  son  of  Myrsus.  With  him  the  dynasty  ended,  and 
ended  by  one  of  those  curious  incidents  which  Herodotus  1ms  nar- 
nited  with  his  usual  dramatic,  yet  unaffected,  emphasis.  It  was  tlie 
[divine  will  that  Kandaules  should  be  destroyed,  and  he  lost  his 
J  rational  "judgment.  Having  a  wife  the  most  beautiful  \voman  in 
I  Lydia,  his  vanity  could  not  be  satisfied  without  exhibiting  her  naked 
person  to  Gyges  son  of  Daskylus,  his  principal  confidant  and  the 
commander  of  his  guards.  In  spite  of  the  vehement  repugnance  of 
Gyges,  this  resolution  was  executed;  but  the  wife  became  aware  of 
the  inexpiable  affront,  and  took  her  measures  to  avenge  it.  Sur- 
rounded by  her  most  faithful  domestics,  she  sent  for  "Gyges,  and 
addressed  him, — *  *  Two  ways  are  now  open  to  thee,  Gyges :  take  which 
thou  wilt.  Either  kill  Kandaules,  wed  me,  and  acquire  the  kingdom 
of  Lydia—or  else  thou  must  at  once  perish.  For  thou  hast  seen  for- 
bidden things,  and  either  thou,  or  the  man  who  contrived  it  for  thee, 
must  die."  Gyges  in  vain  entreated  to  be  spared  so  terrible  an  alter- 
native: he  was  driven  to  the  option,  and  he  chose  that  which  prom- 
ised safety  to  himself.  The  queen,  planting  him  in  ambush  behind 
the  bed-chamber  door,  in  the  very  spot  where  Kandaules  had  placed 
him  as  a  spectator,  armed  Mm  with  a  dagger,  which  he  plunged  into 
the  heart  of  the  sleeping  king. 

Thus  ended  the  dynasty  of  the  Herakleids;  yet  there  was  a  large 
party  in  Lydia  who  indignantly  resented  the  death  of  Kandaules,  and 
took  arms  against  Gyges.  A  civil  war  ensued,  which  both  parties 
at  length  consented  to  terminate  by  reference  to  the  Delphian  oracle. 
The  decision  of  that  holy  referee  being  given  in  favor  of  Gyges,  the 
kingdom  of  Lydia  passed  to  his  dynasty,  called  the  Mermnadae.  But 
the  oracle  accompanied  its  verdict  with  an  intimation  that  in  the  per- 
son of  the  fifth  descendant  of  Gyges,  the  murder  of  Kandaules  would 
be  avenged — a  warning  of  which  (Herodotus  innocently  remarks) 
no  one  took  any  notice,  until  it  was  actually  fulfilled  in  the  person  of 
Croesus. 

In  this  curious  legend,  which  marks  the  commencement  of  the 
dynasty  called  Mermn^se,  the  historical  kings  of  Lydia — we  cannot 
determine  how  much,  or  whether  any  part,  is  historical.  Gyges  was 
probably  a  real  man,  contemporary  with  the  youth  of  the  poet  Archi- 
lochus;  but  the  name  Gyges  is  also  an  heroic  name  in  Lydian  archae- 
ology. He  is  the  eponymus  of  the  Gygsean  lake  near  Sardis.  Of  the 
many  legends  told  respecting  him,  Plato  has  preserved  one,  accord- 
ing to  which,  Gyges  is  a  mere  herdsman  of  the  king  of  Lydia :  after  a 
terrible  storm  and  earthquake  he  sees  near  him  a  chasni  in  the  earth, 
into  which  he  descends  and  finds  a  vast  horse  of  brass,  hollow  and 
partly  open,  wherein  there  lies  a  gigantic  corpse  with  a  golden  ring. 
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This  ring  he  carries  away,  and  discovers  unexpectedly  that  it  poa- 
sesses  the  miraculous  property  of  renderinff  him  invisible  at  pleasure. 
Being  sent  on  a  messasre  to  the  king  he  mates  the  magic  ring  availa- 
ble to  his  ambition.  He  first  possesses  himself  of  tlie  person  of  the 
queen,  then  with  her  aid  assassinates  the  king,  and  finally  seizes  the 
scepter. 

The  legend  thus  recounted  by  Plato,  thoroughly  Oriental  in  char- 
acter, has  this  one  point  in  common  with  the  Herodotean,  that  the 
adventurer  Gyges,  tiirough  the  favor  and  help  of  tlie  queen,  destroys 
the  king  and  becomes  his  successor.  Feminine  preference  and  patron- 
age are  the  cause  of  his  prosperity.  Klausen  has  shown  that  this 
"  aphrodisiac  influence"  runs  in  a  peculiar  manner  through  many  of 
the  Asiatic  legends,  both  divine  and  heroic.  The  Phrygian  Mida's  or 
Gprdius  (as  before  recounted)  acquires  the  throne  by  marriage  with  a 
divinely  privileged  maiden :  the  favor,  shown  by  Aphrodite  to  Anchi- 
ses,  confers  upon  the  uEneadae  sovereignty  in  the  Troad :  moreover 
the  great  Phrygian  and  Lydian  goddess  Khea  or  Cybele  has  always 
her  favored  and  self -devoting  youth  Atys,  who  is  worshiped  along 
with  her,  and  who  serves  as  a  sort  of  mediator  between  her  and  man- 
kind. The  feminine  element  appears  predominant  in  Asiatic  mythes. 
Midas,  Sardanapalus,  Sandon,  and  even  Herakles,  are  described  as 
clothed  in  women's  attire  and  working  at  the  loom;  while  on  the 
other  hand  the  Amazons  and  Semiramis  achieve  great  conquests. 

Admitting,  therefore,  the  historical  character  of  the  Lydian  kings 
called  MermnadaB,  beginning  with  Gyges  about  715-6S0  b.c.,  and 
ending  with  Croesus,  we  find  nothing  but  legend  to  explain  to  us  the 
circumstances  which  led  to  their  accession.  Still  less  can  we  make 
out  anything  respecting  the  preceding  kings,  or  determine  whether 
Lydia  was  ever  in  former  times  connected  with  or  dependent  upon 
the  kingdom  of  Assyria,  as  Ktesias  affirmed.  Nor  can  we  certify 
the  reahty  or  dates  of  the  old  Lydian  kings  named  by  the  native 
historian  Xanthus — Alkimus,  Kambles,  Adramytes.  One  piece  of 
valuable  information,  however,  we  acquire  from  Xanthus — the  dis- 
tribution of  Lydia  into  two  parts,  Lydia  proper  and  Torrhebia,  which 
he  traces  to  the  two  sons  of  Atys — Lydus  and  Torrhebus;  he  states 
that  the  dialect  of  the  Lydians  and  Torrhebians  differed  much  in  the 
same  degree  as  that  of  Doric  ^nd  Ionic  Greeks.  Torrhebia  appears 
to  have  included  the  valley  of  the  Kaister,  south  of  Tmolus,  and  near 
to  the  frontiers  of  Karia. 

With  Gyges,  the  Mermnad  king,  commences  the  series  of  aggres- 
sions from  Sardis  upon  the  Asiatic  Greeks,  which  ultimately  ended 
in  their  subjection.  Gyges  invaded  the  territories  of  Miletus  and 
Smyrna,  and  even  took  the  city  (probably  not  the  citadel,  of  Kolo- 

Ehon.  Though  he  thus,  however,  made  war  upon  the  Asiatic  Greeks, 
e  was  munificent  in  his  donations  to  the  Grrecian  god  of  Delphi. 
His  numerous  as  well  as  costly  offerings  were  seen  in  the  temple  by 
Herodotus.     Elegiac  compositions  of  the  poet  Mimnermus  celebrated 
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the  valor  of  the  Smyrnseans  in  their  battle  with  Gyges.  We  hear 
also,  ill  a  story  which  beai-s  the  impress  of  Lydiaii  more  than  of  Gre- 
cian fancy,  of  a  beautiful  youth  of  Smyrna  named  Magnes,  to  whom 
Gyges  waa  attached,  and  who  incurred  the  displeaeure  of  his  country- 
men for  having  composed  verses  in  celebration  of  the  victories  of  the 
Lydians  over  the  Amazons.  To  avenge  the  ill-treatment  received 
-by  this  youth,  Gyges  attacked  the  territory  of  Magnesia  (probably 
IMagnesia  on  Sipylus)  and  after  a  considerable  struggle  took  tlie  city. 
!  How  far  the  Lydian  kingdom  of  Sardis  extended  during  the  reigli 
of  Gyges  we  have  no  means  of  ascertaining.  Strabo  alleges  that  the 
whole  Troad  belonged  to  him,  and  that  the  Greek  settlement  of  Aby- 
dus  on  the  Hellespont  was  established  by  the  Milesians  only  under 
his  auspices.  On  what  authority  this  statement  is  made,  we  are  not 
told,  and  it  appears  doubtful,  especially  as  so  many  legendary  anec- 
dotes are  connected  with  the  name  of  Gyges.  This  prince  reigned 
(according  to  Herodotus)  thirty-eight  years,  and  was  succeeded  by 
his  son  Ardys,  who  reigned  forty-nine  years  (about  B.C.  678-629). 
We  learn  that  he  attacked  the  Milesians,  and  took  the  Ionic  city  of 
Priene.  Yet  this  possession  cannot  have  been  maintained,  for  the 
city  appears  afterward  as  autonomous.  His  long  reign,  however, 
was  signalized  by  two  events,  both  of  considerable  moment  to  the 
Asiatic  Greeks;  the  invasion  of  the  Cimmerians — and  the  first 
approach  to  collision  (at  least  the  first  of  which  we  have  any  histori- 
cal knowledge)  between  the  inhabitants  of  Lydia  and  those  of  Upper 
Asia  under  the  Median  kings. 

It  is  affirmed  by  all  authors  that  the  Medes  were  originally  num- 
bered among  the  subjects  of  the  great  Assyrian  empire,  of  which 
Nineveh  (or  Ninos,  as  the  Greeks  call  it)  Was  the  chief  town,  and 
Babylon  one  of  the  principal  portions.  That  the  population  and 
power  of  these  two  great  cities  (as  well  as  of  several  others  which  the' 
Ten  Thousand  Greeks  in  their  march  found  ruined  and  deserted  in 
those  same  regions)  is  of  high  antiquity,  there  is  no  room  for  doubt- 
ing. But  it  is  noway  incumbent  upon  a  historian  of  Greece  to 
entangle  himself  in  the  mazes  of  Assyrian  chronology,  or  to  weigh 
the  degree  of  credit  to  which  the  confiictin^  statements  of  Herodotus, 
Ktesias,  Berosus,  Abydenus,  etc.,  are  entitled.  With  the  Assyrian 
empire — which  lasted,  according  to  Herodotus,  520  years,  according 
to  Ktesias,  1360  years — the  Greeks  have  no  ascertainable  connection. 
The  city  of  Nineveh  appears  to  have  been  taken  by  the  Medes  a^little 
before  the  year  600  b.c.  (insofar  as  the  chronology  can  be  made  out), 
and  exercised  no  influence  upon  Grecian  affairs.  Those  inhabitants 
of  Upper  Asia,  with  whom  the  early  Greeks  had  relation,  were  the 
Medes,  and  the  Assyrians  or  Chaldeans  of  Babylon — both  originally 
subject  to  the  Assyrians  of  Nineveh — both  afterward  acquiring  inde- 
pendence— and  both  ultimately  embodied  in  the  Persian  empire.  At 
what  time  either  of  them  became  first  independent,  we  do  not  know. 
The  astronomical  canon,  which  gives  a  list  of  kings  of  Babylon  begin- 
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ning  with  what  is  called  the  era  of  Nabonassar,  or  747  B.C.,  does  not 
prove  at  what  epoch  these  Babylonian  chiefs  became  independent  of 
JN'incveh:  and  the  catalogue  of  Median  kings  which  Herodotus 
begins  with  Deiokes,  about  709-711  b.c.,  is  commenced  by  Ktesias 
more  than  a  century  earlier — moreover  the  names  in  the  two  lists  are 
different  almost  from  first  to  last. 

For  the  historian  of  Greece,  the  Medes  first  begin  to  acquire 
importance  about  656  B.C.,  under  a  king  whom  Herodotus  calls 
Phraortes,  sonof  Deiokes.  Respecting  Deiokes  himself,  Hei-odotus 
recounts  to  us  how  he  came  to  be  first  chosen  king.  The  seven  tribes 
of  Medes  dwelt  dispersed  in  separate  villages,  without  any  cornmoa 
authority,  and  the  mischiefs  of  anarchy  were  painfully  felt  among 
them.  Deiokes,  having  acquired  great  reputation  in  his  own  villi^ 
as  a  just  man,  was  invoked  gradually  by  all  the  adjoining  villages  te 
settle  their  disputes.  As  soon  as  his  etticiency  in  tliis  vocation,  and 
the  improvement  which  he  brought  about,  had  become  felt  through- 
out all  the  tribes,  he  artfully  threw  up  his  post  and  retired  again  into 
privacy,— upon  wbich  the  evils  of  anarchy  revived  in  a  manner  more 
intolerable  than  before.  The  Medes  had  now  no  choice  except  to 
elect  a  king.  The  friends  of  Deiokes  expatiated  so  warmly  upon  bis 
virtues,  that  he  was  the  person  chosen.  The  first  step  of  the  new 
king  was  to  exact  from  the  people  a  body  of  guards  selected  by  him- 
self; next,  be  commanded  them  to  build  the  city  of  Ekbatana,  upon 
a  hill  surrounded  with  seven  concentric  circles  of  walls,  his  own 
palace  being  at  the  top  and  in  the  innermost.  He  farther  organized 
the  scheme  of  Median  despotism;  the  king,  though  his  person  was 
constantly  secluded  in  a  fortified  palace,  inviting  written  commimi- 
cations  from  all  aggrieved  persons,  and  administering  to  each  the 
decision  or  the  redress  which  they  required — informing  himself, 
moreover,  of  passing  events  by  means  of  ubiquitous  spies  and 
officials,  who  seized  all  wrong-doers  and  brought  them  to  the  palace 
for  condign  punishment.  Deiokes  farther  constrained  the  Medes  to 
abandon  their  separate  abodes  and  concentrate  themselves  in  Ekba- 
tana, frcm  whence  all  the  powers  of  government  branched  out.  And 
the  seven  distinct  fortified  circles  in  the  town,  coinciding  as  they  do 
with  the  number  of  the  Median  tribes,  were  probably  conceived  by 
Herodotus  as  intended  each  for  one  distinct  tril)e — the  tribe  of. 
Deiokes  occupying  the  innermost  along  with  himself.  | 

Except  the  successive  steps  of  this  well-laid  political  plan,  we  hear  » 
of  no  other  acts  ascribed  to  Deiokes.  He  is  said  to  have  held  the 
government  for  fifty-three  years,  and  then  dying,  was  succeeded  by 
his  son  Phraortes.  Of  the  real  history  of  Deiokes,  we  cannot  be  said 
to  know  anything.  For  the  interesting  narrative  of  Herodotus,  of 
which  the  above  is  an  abridgement,  presents  to  us  in  all  its  points 
Grecian  society  and  ideas,  not  Oriental.  It  is  like  the  discussion 
which  the  historian  ascribes  to  the  seven  Persian  conspirators,  previ- 
ous to  the  accession  of  Darius — whether  they  shall  adopt  an  oligar- 
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diical,  a  democratical,  or  a  monarchical  form  of  government;  or  it 
may  be  compared,  perhaps  more  aptly  still,  to  the  Cyropsedia  of 
Xenophon,  who  beautifully  and  elaborately  works  out  an  ideal  such 
as  Herodotus  exhibits  in  brief  outline.  The  story  of  Deiokes 
describes  vrhai  may  be  called  the  despot's  progress,  first  as  candidate 
and  afterward  as  fully  established.  Amidst  the  active  political  dis- 
cussion carried  on  by  intelligent  Greeks  in  the  days  of  Herodotus, 
there  were  doubtless  many  stories  of  the  successful  arts  of  ambitious 
despots,  and  much  remark  as  to  the  probable  means  conducive  to 
their  success,  of  a  nature  similar  to  those  in  the  politics  of  Aristotle: 
one  of  these  tales  Herodotus  has  employed  to  decorate  the  birth  and 
infancy  of  the  Median  monarchy.  His  ])eiokes  begins  like  a  clever 
Greek  among  other  Greeks,  equal,  free,  and  disorderly.  He  is  athirst 
for  despotism  from  the  beginning,  and  is  forward  in  manifesting  his 
rectitude  and  justice,  ''as  beseems  a  candidate  for  command;"  he 
passes  into  a  despot  by  the  public  vote,  and  receives  what  to  the 
Greeks  was  the  great  symbol  and  instrument  of  such  transition,  a 
personal  body-guard ;  he  ends  by  or£]:anizing  both  the  machinery  and 
the  etiquette  of  a  despotism  in  the  Oriental  fashion,  like  the  Cyrus  of 
Xenophon.  Only  that  both  these  authors  maintain  the  superiority  of 
their  Grecian  ideal  over  Oriental  reality,  by  ascribing  both  to  Deiokes 
and  Cyrus  a  just,  systematic  and  laborious  administration,  such  as 
their  own  experience  did  not  present  to  them  in  Asia.  Probably 
Herodotus  had  visited  Ekbatana  (which  he  describes  and  measures 
like  an  eye-witness,  comparing  its  circuit  to  that  of  Athens),  and 
there  heard  that  Deiokes  was  the  builder  of  the  city,  the  earliest 
known  Median  king,  and  the  first  author  of  those  public  customs 
which  struck  him  as  peculiar,  after  a  revolt  from  Assyria:  the  inter- 
val might  then  be  easily  filled  up,  between  Median  autonomy  and 
JMedian  despotism,  by  intermediate  incidents  such  as  would  have 
accompanied  that  transition  in  the  longitude  of  Greece.  The  features 
of  these  inhabitants  of  Upper  Asia,  for  a  thousand  years  forward 
from  tlie  time  at  which  we  are  now  arrived— under  the  descendants 
of  Deiokes,  of  Cyrus,  of  Arsakes,  and  of  Ardshir— are  so  unvarying, 
that  we  are  much  assisted  in  detecting  those  occasions  in  which 
Herodotus  or  others  infuse  into  their  history  indigenous  Grecian 
ideas. 

Phraortes  (658-636  B.C.),  having  extended  the  dominion  of  the 
Medes  over  a  large  portion  of  Upper  Asia,  and  conquered  both  the 
Persians  and  several  other  nations,  was  ultimately  defeated  and  slain 
in  a  war  against  the  Assvrians,  of  Nineveh ;  who,  though  deprived 
of  their  external  dependencies,  were  yet  brave  and  powerful  by 
themselves.  His  son  Kyaxares  (636-595  B.C.)  followed  up  with  still 
greater  energy  the  same  plans  of  conquest,  and  is  said  to  have  been 
the  first  who  introduced  any  organization  into  the  military  force — 
before  his  time,  archers,  spearmen,  and  cavalry  had  been  confounded 
together  indiscriminately,  until  this  monarch  established  separate 
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division^  for  each.  He  extended  the  Median  dominion  to  the  eastern 
bank  of  the  Halys,  wJiich  river  afterward,  by  the  conquests  of  the 
Lydian  Iting  Croesus,  became  the  boundary  between  the  Lydian  acd 
Median  empires;  and  he  earned  on  war  for  six  years  with  Alyattc?, 
king  of  Lydia,  in  consequence  of  the  refusal  of  the  latter  to  give  up 
a  band'  of  Scythian  Nomads,  who  having  quitted  the  territory  of 
Kyaxares  in  order  to  escape  severities  with  which:  they  were  men- 
aced, had  sought  refuge  as  suppliants  in  L3  dia.  The  war,  indecisive 
as  respects  success,  was  brought  to  its  close  by  a  remarkable  incident. 
In  the  midst  of  a  battle  between  the  Median  and  Lydian  armies  tlicie 
happened  a  total  eclipse  of  the  sun,  which  occasioned  equal  alaim  to 
both  parties,  and  induced  them  immediately  to  cease  hostilities.  The 
Kilikian  prince  Syennesis,  and  the  Babylonian  prince  Labynetus 
interposed  their  mediation,  and  effected  a  reconciliation  between 
Kyaxares  and  Alyattes,  one  of  the  conditions  of  which  was  that 
Alyattes  gave  his  daughter  Aiyenis  in  marriage  to  Astyages,  son  of 
.Kyaxares.  In  this  manner  began  the  connection  between  the  Lydisn 
and  Median  kings  which  afterward  proved  so  ruinous  to  Cicesus. 
It  is  affirmed  that  the  Greek  philosopher  Thales  foretold  this  eclipse; 
but  we  may  reasonably  consider  the  supposed  prediction  as  not  less 
apocryphal  than  some  others  ascribed  to  him,  and  doubt  whether  at 
that  time  any  living  Greek  possessed  either  knowledge  or  scientific 
capacity  sufficient  for  such  a  calculation.  The  eclipse  itself,  and  its 
terrific  working  upon  the  minds  of  the  combatants,  are  facts  not  to 
be  called  in  question ;  though  the  diversity  of  opinion  among  chro- 
nologists,  respecting  the  date  of  it,  is  astonishing. 

It  was  after  this  peace  with  Alyattes,  as  far  as  we  can  make  cut 
the  series  of  events  in  Herodotus,  that  Kyaxares  collected  all  his 
forces  and  laid  siege  to  Nineveh,  but  was  obliged  to  desist  by  the 
unexpected  inroad  of  the  gcythians.  Nearly  at  the  same  time,  or 
somewhat  before  the  time,  that  Upper  Asia  was  desolated  by  these 
formidable  Nomads,  Asia  Minor  too  was  oveiTun  by  other  Nomads 
— the  Cimmerians— Ardys  being  then  king  of  Lydia;  and  the  two 
invasions,  both  spreading  extreme  disaster,  are  presented  to  us  as 
indirectly  connected  together  in  the  way  of  cause  and  effect. 

The  name  Cimmerians  appears  in  the  Odyssey — the  fable  describes 
them  as  dwelling  beyond  the  ocean-stream,  immersed  in  darkness  and 
unblessed  by  the  rays  of  Helios.  Of  this  people  as  existent  we  can 
render  no  account,  for  they  had  passed  away  or  lost  their  identity 
and  become  subject  previous  to  the  commencement  of  trustworthy 
authorities;  but  they  seem  to  have  been  the  chief  occupants  of  the 
Tauric  Chersonesus  (Crimea)  and  of  the  territory  between  that  penin- 
sula and  the  river  Tyras  (Dniester),  at  the  time  when  the  Greeks  first 
commenced  their  permanent  settlements  on  those  coasts  in  the  seventh 
century  B.C.  The  numerous  localities  which  bore  their  name,  even 
In  the  time  of  Herodotus,  after  they  had  ceased  to  exist  as  a  nation 
v^as  well  as  the  tombs  of  the  Cimmerian  kings  then  shown  near  the 
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Tyras — suflSciently  attest  this  fact.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that 
they  were  (like  their  conquerors  and  successors  the  Scythians)  a 
nomadic  people,  mare  milkers,  moving  about  with  their  tents  and 
herds,  suitably  to  the  nature  of  those  unbroken  steppes  which  their 
territory  presented,  and  which  offered  little  except  herbage  in  profu- 
sion. Strabo  tells  us  (on  what  authority  we  do  not  know)  that  they 
as  well  as  the  Treres  and  other  Thracians  had  desolated  Asia  Minor 
more  than  once  before  the  time  of  Ardys,  and  even  earlier  than 
pomer.  . 

The  Cimmerians  thus  belong  partly  to  legend,  partly  to  history; 
but  the  Scythians  formed  for  several  centuries  an  important  section 
of  the  Grecian  contemporary  world.  Their  name,  unnoticed  by 
Homer,  occurs  for  the  first  time  in  the  Hesiodic  poems.  When  the 
Homeric  Zeus  in  the  Iliad  turns  his  eye  away  from  Troy  toward 
Thracorhe  sees,  besides  the  Thracians  and  M3'sians,  other  tribes 
whose  names  cannot  be  made  out,  but  whom  the  poet  knows  aa 
milk-eaters  and  mare-milkers.  The  same  characteristic  attributes, 
coupled  with  that  of  "having  wagons  for  their  dwelling-houses," 
appear  in  Hesiod  connected  with  the  name  of  the  Scythians.  The 
navigation  of  the  Greeks  into  the  Euxine  gradually  became  more  and 
more  frequent,  and  during  the  last  half  of  the  seventh  century  B.C. 
their  first  settlements  on  its  coasts  were  established.  The  foundation 
of  Byzantium,  as  well  as  of  the  Pontic  Herakleia  (at  a  short  distance 
to  the  east  of  the  Thracian  Bosphorus)  by  the  Megarians  is  assigned, 
to  the  80th  Olympiad,  or  658  B.C.  The  succession  of  colonies  founded 
by  the  enterprise  of  Milesian  citizens  on  the  western  coast  of  the 
Euxine  seems  to  fall  not  very  long  after  this  date — at  least  within 
the  following  century.  Istria,  Tyras,  and  Olbia  or  Borysthenes, 
were  planted  respectively  near  the  mouths  of  the  three  great  rivers 
Danube,  Dniester,  and  Bog:  Kruui,  Odessus,  Tomi,  Kallatis,  and 
Apollonia,  were  also  planted  on  the  south-western  or  Thracian  coast 
— northward  of  the  dangerous  land  of  Salmydessus,  so  frequent  in 
wiecks — yet  south  of  the  Danube.  According  to  the  turn  of  Grecian 
religious  faith,  the  colonists  took  out  with  them  the  worship  of  the 
hero  Achilles  (from  whom,  perhaps,  the  oekist  and  some  of  the  expa- 
triating chiefs  professed  to  be  descended),  which  they  established 
with  ^reat  solemnitv  both  in  the  various  towns  and  on  the  small 
adjoining  islands.  The  earliest  proof  which  we  find  of  Scythia  as  a 
territory  familiar  to  Grecian  ideas  and  feeling,  is  found  in  a  fragment 
of  the  poet  Alkaeus  (about  b.c.  600),  wherein  he  addresses  Achilles  as 
** sovereign  of  Scythia."  There  were,  besides,  several  othor  Milesian 
foundations  on  or  near  the  Tauric  Chersonese  (Crimea)  which  brought 
the  Greeks  into  conjunction  with  the  Scythians — Herakleia,  Cherso- 
nesus,  and  Theodosia,  on  the  southern  coast  and  the  south-western 
corner  of  the  peninsula — Pantikapseum  and  the  Teian  colonv  of 
Phanagoria  (these  two  on  the  European  and  Asiatic  sides  of  the  Cim- 
merian Bosphorus  respectively),  and   Kepi,  Heimonassa,  etc.,  not 
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far  from  Phanagoria,  on  the  Asiatic  coast  of  the  Euxine.  Last  of  all 
there  was,  even  at  the  extremity  of  the  Palus  Maeotls  (Sea  of  Azof) 
the  Grecian  settlement  of  Tanais.  All  or  most  of  these  seem  to  have 
been  founded  during  the  course  of  the  sixth  century  B.C.,  though 
the  precise  dates  of  most  of  them  cannot  be  named ;  probably  sev- 
eral of  them  anterior  to  the  time  of  the  mystic  poet  Aristeas  of  P*ro- 
konnesus,  about  540  B.C.  His  long  voyage  from  the  Palus  Mseotis 
(Sea  of  Azof)  into  the  interior  of  Asia  as  far  as  the  country  of  the 
•  Issedones  (described  in  the  poem,  now  lost,  called  the  Arimaspian 
verses),  implies  an  habitual  intercourse  between  Scythians  and  Greeks 
which  could  not  well  have  existed  without  Grecian  establishments  on 
the  Cimmerian  Bosphorus. 

Hekataeus  of  Miletus  appears  to  have  given  much  geographical 
information  respecting  the  Scythian  tribes.  But  Herodotus,  who 
personally  visited  the  town  of  Olbia,  together  with  the  inland  regions 
adjoining  to  it,  and  probably  other  Grecian  settlements  in  the  Euxine 
(at  a  tim^^  which  we  may  presume  to  have  been  about  450-440  B.C.) — 
and  who  conversed  with  both  Scythians  and  Greeks  competent  to 
give  him  information — has  left  us  far  more  valuable  statements 
respecting  the  Scythian  people,  dominion,  and  manners,  as  they  stood 
in  his  day.  His  conception  of  the  Scythians,  as  well  as  that  of  Hip- 
pokrates,  is  precise  and  well  defined — very  different  from  that  of  the 
later  authors,  who  use  the  word  almost  indiscriminately  to  denote  all 
barbarous  Nomads.  His  territory  called  Scythia  is  a  square  area, 
twentjr  days'  journey  or  4, 000  stadia  (somewhat  less  than  500  English 
miles)  in  each  direction — bounded  by  the  Danube  (the  course  of  which 
river  he  conceives  in  a  direction  from  n.w.  to  b.e.),  the  Euxine,  and 
the  Palus  Mseotis  with  the  river  Tanais.  on  three  sides  respectively — 
and  on  the  fourth  or  north  side  by  the  nations  called  Agathyrsi,  Neuri, 
Androphagi,  and  Melanchlseni.  However  imperfect  his  idea  of  the 
figure  of  this  territory  may  be  found,  if  we  compare  it  with  a  good 
modern  map  the  limits  which  he  gives  us  are  beyond  all  dispute: 
from  the  Lower  Danube  and  the  mountains  eastward  of  Transylvania 
to  the  Lower  Tanais,  the  whole  area  was  either  occupied  by  or  sub- 
ject to  the  Scythians.  And  this  name  comprised  tribes  differing 
materially  in  habits  and  civilization.  The  great  mass  of  the  peo- 
ple who  bore  it,  strictly  Nomadic  in  their  habits — neither  sowing  nor 
\  planting,  but  living  only  on  food  derived  from  anijtials,  especially 
I  mare's-milk  and  cheese — moved  from  place  to  place,  carrying  theu* 
■amilies  in  wagons  covered  with  wicker  and  leather,  tnemselves 
ilV,iys  on  horseback  with  their  flocks  and  herds,  between  the  Borys- 
ihdnles  aria  the  Palus  Maeotis.  They  hardly  even  reached  so  far 
westWard  a^  '(hft  Bo|:ysthenes,  since  a  river  (not  easily  identified) 
which  Herj^dotiis  calU  ptintikapes,  flowing  into  the  Borysthenes  from 
j;he  ea^t^^rd,  foribetJ*|;heir  bouiidary.  These  Nomads  were  the  genu- 
ine Spyt^^s-risi^  possessing  the  jna?ked  attributes  of  the  race,  and 
inclijidihg  ftix^png  fheif  pun^f)e|r  j;n^  Reg^  Scytiiian»— hordes  so  mudi 
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more  populous  and  more  effective  in  war  than  the  rest,  as  to  main- 
tdm  unrfisputed  ascendency,  and  to  account  all  other  Scythians  no 
better  than  their  slaves.     It  was  to  these  that  the  Scythian  kings 
belonged,  by  whom  the  religious  and  political  unity  of  the  name  was 
maintained — each  horde  having  its  separate  chief  and  to  a  certain 
xtent  separate  worship  and  customs.     But  besides  these  Nomads 
here  were  also  agricultural  Scythians,  with  fixed  abodes,  living  more 
«•  less  upon  bread,  and  raising  com  for  exportation,  along  the  banks 
>f  the  Borysthenes  and  the  Hypanis.    And  such  had  been  tlie  influ- 
nce  of  the  Grecian  settlement  of  Olbia  at  the  mouth  of  the  latter 
iver  in  creating  new  tastes  and  habits,  that  two  tribes  on  its  western 
janks,  the  Kallipidse  and  the  Alazones,  had   become  completely 
accustomed  both  to  tillage  and  to  vegetable  food,  and  had  in  other 
respects  so  much  departed  from  their  Scythian  rudenesss.  as  to  bo 
called  Hellenic-Scythians,  many  Greeks  being  seemingly  domiciled 
among  them.    Northward  of  the  Alazones  lay  those  called  the  Agri- 
cultural Scythians,  who  sowed  corn,  not  for  food  but  for  sale. 

Such  stationary  cultivators  were  doubtless  regarded  by  the  pre- 
dominant mass  of  the  Scythians  as  degenerate  brethren.  Some  his- 
torians even  maintain  that  they  belonged  to  a  foreign  race,  standing 
to  the  Scythians  merely  in  the  relation  of  subjects — an  hypothesis 
contradicted  implicitljr,  if  not  directly,  by  the  words  of  Herodotus, 
and  no  way  necessary  in  the  present  case.  It  is  not  from  them,  how- 
ever, that  Herodotus  draws  his  vivid  picture  of  the  people,  with  their 
inhuman  rites  and  repulsive  personal  features.  It  is  the  purely 
Nomadic  Scythians  whom  he  depicts,  the  earliest  specimens  of  the 
Mongolian  race  (so  it  seems  probable)  known  to  history,  and  proto- 
tvpes  of  the  Huns  and  Bulgarians  of  later  centuries.  The  Sword,  in 
the  literal  sense  of  the  word,  was  their  chief  god — an  iron  scimitar 
solemnly  elevated  upon  a  wide  and  lofty  platform,  which  was  sup- 
ported on  masses  of  fagots  piled  underneath — to  whom  sheep,  horses, 
and  a  portion  of  their  prisoners  taken  in  war,  were  offered  up  in  sac- 
rifice. Herodotus  treats  this  sword  as  the  image  of  the  god  Ares,  thus 
putting  an  Hellenic  interpretation  upon  that  which  he  aescribes  liter- 
ally as  a  barbaric  rite.  The  scalps  and  the  skins  of  slain  enemies, 
ani  sometimes  the  skulr formed  into  a  drinking-cup,  constituted  the 
decoration  of  a  Scythian  warrior.  Whoever  had  not  slain  an  enemy 
was  excluded  from  participation  in  the  annual  festival  and  bowl  of 
wine  prepared  by  the  chief  of  each  separate  horde.  The  ceremonies 
which  took  place  during  the  sickness  and  funeral  obsequies  of  the 
Scythian  kings  (who  were  buried  at  G^rrhi  at  the  extreme  point  to 
which  navigation  extended  up  the  Borysthenes)  partook  of  the  same 
oanguinarv  disposition.  It  was  the  Scythian  practice  to  put  out  the 
eyes  of  all  their  slaves.  The  awkwardness  of  the  Scythian  frame, 
often  overloaded  with  fat,  together  with  extreme  dirt  of  body,  and 
absence  of  all  discriminating  feature  between  one  man  and  another, 
oomplete  the  brutish  portrait    Mare's  milk  (with  cheese  made  fr^iu 
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it)  Seems  to  have  been  their  chief  luxury,  and  probably  served  the 
same  purpose  of  procuring  the  intoxicating  drink  called  kumiss,  as  at 
present  among  the  Bashliirs  and  the  Kalmucks. 

If  the  habits  of  the  Scythians  were  such  as  to  create  in  the  near 
observer  no  other  feeling  than  repugnance,  their  force  at  least  inspired 
terror.  They  appeared  m  the  eyes  of  Thucydides  so  numerous  and 
6o  formidable  that  he  pronounces  them  irresistible,  if  they  could  but 
unite,  by  any  other  nation  "within  his  knowledge.  Herodotus,  too, 
conceived  the  same  idea  of  a  race  among  whom  every  man  was  a 
warrior  and  a  practised  horse-bowman,  and  who  were  placed  by  their 
mode  of  life  out  of  all  reach  of  an  enemy's  attack.  Moreover,  Herod- 
otus does  not  speak  meanly  of  their  intelligence,  contrasting  them  in 
favorable  terms  with  the  general  stupidity  of  the  other  nations  bor- 
dering on  the  Euxine.  In  this  respect  Thucydides  seems  to  differ 
from  him. 

On  the  east,  the  Scythians  of  the  time  of  Herodotus  were  separated 
only  by  the  river  Tanais  from  the  Sarmatians,  who  occupied  the  terri- 
tory for  several  days'  journey  north-east  of  the  Palus  Mseotis;  on  the 
south  they  were  divided  by  the  Danube  from  the  section  of  Thracians 
called  Getae.  Both  these  nations  were  Nomadic,  analogous  to  the 
Scythians  inhabits,  military  efficiency,  and  fierceness.  Indeed  Herod- 
otus and  Hippokrates  distinctly  intimate  that  the  Sarmatians  were 
nothing  but  a  branch  of  Scjrthians,  speaking  a  Scythian  dialect,  and 
distinguished  from  their  neighbors  on  the  other  side  of  the  Tanais 
chiefly  by  this  peculiarity — that  the  women  amongthem  were  war- 
riors hardly  less  daring  and  expert  than  the  men.  This  attribute  of 
Sarmatian  women,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  is  well  attested;  though 
Herodotus  has  thrown  over  it  an  air  of  suspicion  not  properly  belong- 
ing to  it,  by  his  explanatory  genealogical  mythe,  deducing  the  Sar- 
matians from  a  mixed  breed  between  the  Scythians  and  the  Amazons. 

The  wide  extent  of  steppe  eastward  and  north-eastward  of  the 
Tanais,  between  the  Ural  mountains  and  the  Caspian,  and  beyond  the 
possessions  of  the  Sarmatians,  was  ti-aversed  bjr  Grecian  traders,  even 
to  a  good  distance  in  the  direction  of  the  Altai  mountains — ^the  rich 
woduce  of  gold,  both  in  Altai  and  Ural,  being  the  great  temptation. 
First  (according  to  Herodotus)  came  the  indigenous  Nomadic  nation 
called  Budini,  who  dwelt  to  the  northward  of  the  Sarmatians,  and 
among  whom  were  established  a  colony  of  Pontic  Greeks  intermixed 
with  natives  and  called  Geloni ;  these  latter  inhabited  a  spacious  town, 
built  entirely  of  wood.  Beyond  the  Budini  eastward  dwelt  the  Thys- 
sagetce  and  the  Jurkse,  tribes  of  hunters,  and  even  a  body  of  Scythi- 
ans who  had  migrated  from  the  territories  of  the  Regal  Scythians. 
The  Issedones  were  the  easternmost  people  respecting  whom  any 
definite  information  reached  the  Greeks;  beyond  them  we  find  nothing 
but  fable — the  one-eyed  Arimaspians,  the' gold-guarding  Gn^pes  or 
Griffins,  and  the  bald-headed  Argippsei.  It  is  impossible  to  fix  with 
precision  the  geography  of  these  different  tribes,  or  to  do  more  than 
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comprehend  approximately  their  local  bearings  and  relations  to  each 
other. 

But  the  best  known  of  all  is  the  situation  of  the  Tauri  (perhaps  a 
remnant  of  the  expelled  Cimmerians),  who  dwelt  in  the  southern  por- 
tion of  the  Taunc  Chersonesus  (or  Crimea),  and  who  immolated 
human  sacrifices  to  their  native  virgin  goddess — identified  by  the 
Greeks  with  Artemis,  and  serving  as  a  basis  for  the  affecting  legend 
of  Iphigeneia.  The  Tauri  are  distinguished  by  Herodotus  from 
Scythians,  but  their  manners  and  state  of  civilization  seem  to  have 
been  very  analogous.  It  appears  also  that  the  powerful  and  numer- 
ous Msissagetae,  who  dwelt  in  Asia  on  the  plains  eastward  of  the 
Caspian  and  southward  of  the  Issedones,  were  so  analogous  to  the  Scy- 
thians as  to  be  reckoned  as  members  of  the  same  race  by  many  of 
the  contemporaries  of  Herodotus. 

This  short  enumeration  of  the  various  tribes  near  the  Euxine  and 
the  Caspian,  as  well  as  we  can  make  them  out,  from  the  seventh  to 
the  fifth  century  B.C.,  is  necessary  for  the  comprehension  of  that 
double  invasion  of  Scythians  and  Cimmerians  which  laid  waste  Asia 
between  630  and  610  B.C.  We  are  not  to  expect  from  Herodotus, 
born  a  century  and  a  half  afterward,  any  very  clear  explanations  of 
this  event,  nor  were  all  his  informants  unanimous  respecting  the 
causes  which  brought  it  about.  But  it  is  a  fact  perfectly  within  the 
range  of  historical  analogy,  that  accidental  aggregations  of  number, 
development  of  agCTessive  spirit,  or  failure  in  the  means  of  subsist- 
ence, among  the  Nomadic  tribes  of  the  Asiatic  plains,  have  brought 
on  the  civilized  nations  of  Southern  Europe  calamitous  invasions  of 
which  the  primary  moving  cause  was  remote  and  unknown.  Some- 
times a  weaker  tribe,  flying  before  a  stronger,  has  been  in  this  manner 
j)recipitated  upon  the  territory  of  a  richer  and  less  military  popula- 
tion, so  that  an  impulse  originating  in  the  distant  plains  of  Central 
Tarrary  has  been  propagated  until  it  reached  the  southern  extremity 
of  Europe,  through  successive  intermediate  tribes — a  phenomenon 
especially  exhibited  during  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries  of  the 
Cliristian  era,  in  the  declining  years  of  the  Roman  empire.  A  pres- 
sure so  transmitted  onward  is  said  to  have  brought  down  the  Cim- 
merians and  Scythians  upon  the  more  southerly  regions  of  Asia. 
The  most  ancient  story  in  explanation  of  this  incident  seems  to  have 
been  contained  in  the  epic  poem  (now  lost)  called  Arimaspia,  of  the 
; mystic  Aristeas  of  Prokonnesus,  composed  apparently  about  540  B.C. 
T&is  poet,  under  the  inspiration  of  Apollo,  undertook  a  pilgrima^je 
to  visit  the  sacred  Hyperboreans  (especial  votaries  of  that  god)  m 
their  Elysium  beyond  the  Rhipsean  mountains;  but  he  did  not  reach 
farther  than  the  Issedones.  According  to  him,  the  movement, 
whereby  the  Cimmerians  had  been  expelled  from  their  possessions  on 
the  Euxine  Sea,  began  with  the  Grypes  or  Griflins  in  the  extreme 
north — the  sacred  character  of  the  Hyperboreans  beyond  was  incom- 
patible  with  aggression  or  bloodshed.    The  Grypes  invaded   the 
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Arimaspians,  who  on  tlieir  part  assailed  their  neighbors  the  Issedones. 
These  latter  moved  southward  or  westward  and  drove  the  Scythia&B 
across  the  Tanais;  while  the  Scythians,  carried  forward  by  tliis  onset, 
expelled  the  Cimmerians  from  their  territories  along  the  Palus  Moeotis 
and  the  Euxine. 

We  see  thus  that  Aristeas  referred  the  attack  of  the  Scythians  upon 
the  Cimmerians  to  a  distant  impulse  proceeding  in  the  first  instance 
from  the  Grypes  or  Griffins.  But  Herodotus  had  heard  it  explained 
in  another  waywhich  he  seems  to  think  more  correct — the  Scythians, 
originally  occupants  of  Asia,  or  the  regions  east  of  the  Caspian,  had 
been  driven  across  the  Araxes,  in  consequence  of  an  unsuccessfal 
war  with  the  Massagetse,  and  precipitated  upon  the  Cimmerians  in 
Europe. 

When  the  Scythian  host  approached,  the  Cimmerians  were  not 
agreed  among  themselves  whether  to  resist  or  retire.  The  maiority 
of  the  people  were  dismayed  and  wished  to  evacuate  the  territory, 
while  the  kings  of  the  diiferent  tribes  resolved  to  fight  and  perish  at 
home.  Those  who  were  animated  with  such  fierce  despair,  divided 
themselves  along  with  the  kings  into  two  equal  bodies,  and  perished 
by  each  other's  hands  near  the  river  Tyras,  where  the  sepulchers  of 
the  kings  were  yet  shown  in  the  time  of  Herodotus.  The  mass  of  the 
Cimmerians  fled  and  abandoned  their  country  to  the  Scythians;  who, 
however,  not  content  with  possession  of  the  country,  followed  the 
fugitives  across  the  Cimmerian  Bosphorus  from  west  to  east,  under 
the  coiiimand  of  their  prince  Madyes,  son  of  Protothyes.  The  Cim- 
merians, coasting  along  the  east  of  the  Euxine  Sea  and  passing  to  the 
west  of  Mount  Caucasus,  made  their  way  first  into  Kolchis,  and  next 
into  Asia  Minor,  where  they  established  themselves  on  the  peninsrula 
on  the  northern  coast,  near  the  site  of  the  subsequent  Grecian  city  of 
Sinope,  But  the  Scythian  pursuers,  mistaking  the  course  taken  by 
the  fugitives,  followed  the  more  circuitous  route  east  of  Mount  Cau- 
casus near  to  the  Caspian  Sea;  which  brought  them,  not  into  Asia 
Minor,  but  into  Media.  Both  Asia  Minor  and  Media  became  thus 
exposed  nearly  at  the  same  time  to  the  ravages  of  northern  Nomads. 

These  two  stories,  representing  the  belief  of  Herodotus  and 
Aristeas,  involve  the  assumption  that  the  Scythians  were  compara- 
tively recent  immigrants  into  the  territory  between  the  Ister  and  the 
Palus  Mseotis.  But  the  legends  of  the  Scythians  themselves,  as  well 
as  those  of  the  Pontic  Greeks,  imply  the  contrary  of  this  assumpticm; 
and  describe  the  Scythians  as  primitive  and  indigenous  inhabitants  of 
the  country.  Both  legends  are  so  framed  as  to  explain  a  triple  divis- 
ion, which  probably  may  have  prevailed,  of  the  Scythian  aggregate 
nationality,  traced  up  to  three  heroic  brothers:  both  also  agree  in 
awarding  the  predominance  to  the  youngest  l^rother  of  the  three, 
though,  in  other  respects,  the  names  and  incidents  of  the  two  %re 
altogether  different.    The  Scythians  called  themselves  Skoloti. 

Such  material  differences,  m  the  various  accounts  given  to  fierod- 
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oliis  of  the  Scythian  and  Cimmerian  invasions  of  Asia,  are  bj  no 
means  wonderful,  seeing  that  nearly  two  centuries  had  elapsed 
between  that  event  and  his  visit  to  the  Pontus.  That  the  Cimmer- 
ians (perhaps  the  northernmost  portion  of  the  great  Thracian  name 
and  conterminous  with  the  Getse  on  the  Danube)  were  the  previous 
-  tenants  of  much  of  the  territory  between  the  Ister  and  the  Palus 
Mssotis,  and  that  they  were  expelled  in  the  seventh  century  b  c,  by 
the  Scythians,  we  majr  follow  Herodotus  in  believing.  But  Niebuhr 
has  shown  that  there  is  great  intrinsic  improbabiUty  in  his  narrative  . 
of  the  march  of  the  Cimmerians  into  Asia  Minor,  and  in  the  pursuit  f 
of  these  fugitives  by  the  Scythians.  That  the  latter  would  pursue  at 
an,  when  an  extensive  territory  was  abandoned  to  them  without 
resistance,  is  hardly  supposable :  that  they  would  pursue  and  mistake 
their  way,  is  still  more  difficult  to  believe ;  nor  can  we  overlook  the 
great  difficulties  of  the  road  and  the  Caucasian  passes,  in  the  'route 
ascribed  to  the  Cimmerians.  Kiebuhr  supposes  the  latter  to  have 
marched  into  Asia  Minor  by  the  western  side  of  the  Euxine  and 
across  the  Thracian  Bosphorus,  after  having  been  defeated  in  a 
decisive  battle  by  the  Scythians  near  the  river  Tyras,  where  their  last 
kings  fell  and  were  interred.  Though  this  is  both  an  easier  route, 
and  more  in  accordance  with  the  analogy  of  other  occupants  expeUed 
from  the  same  territory,  Nve  must,  in  the  absence  of  positive  evidence, 
treat  the  point  as  unauthenticated. 

The  inroad  of  the  Cimmerians  into  Asia  Minor  was  doubtless  con- 
nected with  their  expulsion  from  the  northern  coast  of  the  Euxine  by 
the  Scythians,  but  we  may  well  doubt  whether  it  was  at  all  connected 
(as  Herodotus  had  been  told  that  it  was)  with  the  invasion  of  Media 
by  the  Scythians,  except  as  happening  near  about  the  same  time. 
The  same  great  evolution  of  Scythian  power,  or  propulsion  by  other 
tribes  behind,  may  have  occasioned  both  events — brought  about  by 
different  bodies  of  Scythians,  but  nearly  contemporaneous. 

Herodotus  tells  us  two  facts  respecting  the  Cimmerian  immigrants 
into  Asia  MinOT.  They  committed  destructive,  through  transient, 
ravages  in  many  parts  of  Paphlagonia,  Phrygia,  Lydia,  and  Ionia — 
and  they  occupied  permanently  the  northern  peninsula,  whereon  the 
Greek  city  of  Sinope  was  afterward  planted.  Had  the  elegies  of  the 
contemporary  Ephesian  poet  Kallmus  been  preserved,  we  should 
have  known  better  how  to  appreciate  these  tryrn^  times.  He  strove 
to  keep  alive  the  energy  of  his  countrymen  against  the  formidable 
invaders.  From  later  authors  (who  probably  had  these  poems  before 
them)  We  learn  that  the  Cimmerian  host,  having  occupied  the  Lydian 
chief  town  Sardis  ^its  inaccessible  acropolis  defied  them),  poured 
with  their  wagons  into  the  fertile  valley  of  the  Kaister,  took  and 
sacked  Magnesia  on  the  Maeander,  and  even  threatened  the  temple 
of  Artemis  at  Ephesus.  But  the  goddess  so  well  protected  her  own 
town  and  sanctuary,  that  Lygdamis,  the  leader  of  the  Cimmerians, 
iiriiose  name  marks  him  for  a  Greek,  after  a  season  of  prosperous 
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depredation  in  Lydia  and  Ionia,  conducting  his  host  into  the  moun- 
lainous  regions  of  Kilikia.was  there  overwhehned  and  slain.  Though 
these  marauders  perished,  the  Cimmerian  settlers  in  the  territory  near 
Sinope  remained :  and  Ambron,  the  first  Milesian  oekist  who  tried  to 
colonize  that  spot,  was  slain  by  them,  if  we  may  believe  Skymnus. 
They  are  not  mentioned  afterward,  but  it  seems  not  unreasonable  to 
believe  that  the^  appear  under  the  name  of  the  Chalybes,  whom 
Herodotus  mentions  along  that  coast  between  the  Mariandynians  and 
Paphlagonians,  and  whom  Mela  notices  as  adjacent  to  Sinope  and 
Amisus.  Other  authors  place  the  Chalybes,  on  severl  adifferent  points, 
more  to  the  east,  through  along  the  same  parallel  of  latitude — between 
the  Mosynoeki  and  Tibareni — near  the  river  Thermodon — and  on  the 
northern  boundary  of  Armenia,  near  the  soiu*ces  of  the  Araxes  ;  but 
Herodotus  and  Mela  recognize  Chalybes  westward  of  the  river  Halys 
and  the  Paphlagonians,  near  to  Sinope.  These  Chalybes  were  brave 
mountaineers,  thou]^  savage  in  manners;  distinguished  as  producers 
and  workers  of  the  iron  which  their  mountains  afforded.  In  the  con- 
ceptions of  the  Greeks,  as  manifested  in  a  variety  of  fabulous  notices, 
they  are  plainly  connected  with  Scythians  or  Cimmerians;  whence  it 
seems  probable  that  this  connection  was  present  to  the  mind  of  Herod- 
otus in  regard  to  the  inland  population  near  Sinope. 

Herodotus  seems  to  have  conceived  only  one  invasion  of  Asia  by 
the  Cimmerians,  during  the  reign  of  Ardys  in  Lydia.  Ardys  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  son  Sadyattes,  who  reigned  twelve  years;  and  it  was 
Alyattes,  son  and  successor  of  Sadyattes  (according  to  Herodotus), 
who  expelled  the  Cimmerians  from  Asia.  But  Strabo  seems  to  speak 
of  several  invasions,  in  which  the  Treres,  a  Thracian  tribe,  were  con- 
cerned, and  which  are  not  clearly  discriminated ;  while  Kallisthenfis 
afl3rmed  that  Sardis  had  been  taken  by  the  Treres  and  Lykians.  We 
see  only  that  a  large  and  fair  portion  of  Asia  Minor  was  for  much  of 
this  seventh  century  B.C.  in  possession  of  these  destroying  Nomads, 
who  while  on  the  one  hand  they  afflicted  the  Ionic  Greeks,  on  the 
other  hand  indirectly  befriended  them  by  retarding  Uie  growth  of  the 
Lydian'  monarchy. 

The  invasion  of  Upper  Asia  by  the  Scythians  appears  to  have  been 
nearly  simultaneous  with  that  of  Asia  Minor  by  Uie  Cimmerians,  but 
more  ruinous  and  longer  protracted.  The  Median  King  Kyaxares, 
called  away  from  the  siege  of  Nineveh  to  oppose  them,  was  totally 
.  defeated;  and  the  Scythians  became  full  masters  of  the  country. 
\  They  spread  themselves  over  the  whole  of  Upper  Asia,  as  far  as  Pal- 
estine and  the  borders  of  Egypt,  where  Psammetichus  the  Egyptiali 
king  met  them  and  only  redeemed  his  kingdom  from  invasion  by  pray- 
ers and  costly  presents.  In  their  return  a  detachment  of  them  sacked \he 
temple  of  Aphrodite  at  Askalon:  an  act  of  sacrilege  which  the  god- 
dess avenged  both  upon  the  plunderers  and  their  descendants,  to  the 
third  and  fourth  generations.  Twenty-eight  years  did  their  dominion 
in  Upper  Asia  continue,  with  intolerable  cruelty  and  oppression; 
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until  at  length  Kyaxares  and  the  Medes  found  means  to  entrap  the 
chiefs  into  a  banquet,  and  slew  them  in  the  hour  of  intoxication. 
The  Scythian  host  once  expelled,  the  Medes  resumed  their  empire. 
Herodotus  tells  us  that  these  Scythians  returned  to  the  Tauric  Cher- 
sonese, where  they  found  that  during  their  long  absence  their  wives 
had  intermarried  with  the  slaves,  while  the  new  offspring  which  had 
grown  up  refused  to  readmit  them.  A  deep  trench  had  been  drawn 
across  a  line  over  which  their  march  lay,  and  the  new-grown  youth 
defended  it  with  bravery,  until  at  length  (so  the  story  runs)  the 
returning  masters  took  up  their  whips  instead  of  arms,  and  scourged  I 
the  rebellious  slaves  into  submission. 

Little  as  we  know  about  the  particulars  of  these  Cimmerian  and 
Scytbian  inroads,  they  deserve  notice  as  the  first  (at  least  the  first  liis- 
torically  known)  among  the  numerous  invasions  of  cultivated  Asia 
and  Europe  by  the  Nomads  of  Tartary.  Huns,  Avars,  Bulgarians, 
Magyars,  Turks,  Mongols,  Tartars,  etc.,  are  found  in  subsequent  cen- 
tuiics  repeating  the  same  infliction,  and  establisliing  a  dominion  both 
more  durable,  and  not  less  destructive,  than  the  transient  scourge  of 
the  Scythians  during  the  reign  of  Kyaxares. 

After  the  expulsion  of  the  Scythians  from  Asia,  the  full  extent  and 
power  of  the  Median  empire  was  re-established  ;  and  Kyaxares  was 
enabled  again  to  besiege  Nineveh.  He  took  that  great  city,  and  re- 
duced under  his  dominion  all  the  Assyrians  except  those  who  formed 
the  kingdom  of  Babylon.  This  conquest  was  achieved  toward  the 
close  of  his  reign,  and  he  bequeathed  the  Median  empire,  at  the  maxi- 
mum of  its  grandeur,  to  his  son  Astyages,  in  595  B.C. 

As  the  dominion  of  the  Scythians  in  Upper  Asia  lasted  twenty- 
eight  years  before  they  were  expelled  by  Kyaxares,  so  also  the  in- 
roads of  the  Cimmerians  through  Asia  Minor*  which  had  begun  dur- 
ing the  reign  of  the  Lydian  king  Ardys,  continued  through  the 
twelve  years  of  the  reign  of  his  son  Sadyattes  (629-617  B.C.),  and 
were  finally  terminated  by  Alyattes,  son  of  the  latter.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  Cimmerians,  however,  Sadyattes  was  in  a  condition  to  prosecute 
a  war  against  the  Grecian  city  of  Miletus,  which  continued  during  the 
last  seven  years  of  his  reign,  and  which  he  bequeathed  to  his  son  and 
successor.  Alyattes  continued  the  war  for  five  years  longer.  So  feeble 
was  the  sentiment  of  union  among  the  various  Grecian  towns  on  the 
Asiatic  coast,  that  none  of  them  would  lend  any  aid  to  Miletus 
except  the  Chians,  who  were  under  special  obligations  to  Miletus  for 
previous  aid  in  a  contest  against  Erythras.  The  Milesians  unassisted 
were  no  match  for  a  Lydian  army  in  the  field,  though  their  great 
naval  strengtii  placed  them  out  of  all  danger  of  a  blockade;  and  we 
must  presume  that  the  erection  of  those  mounds  of  earth  against 
the  walls,  whereby  the  Persian  Harpagus  vanquished  the  Ionian 
cities  half  a  century  afterward,  was  then  unknown  to  the  Lydians. 
For  twelve  successive  years  the  Milesian  territory  was  annually 
overrun  and  ravaged,  previous  to  the  gathering  in  of  the  crop.    The 
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inhabitants,  after  having  been  defeated  in  two  ruinous  battles,  gave 
up  all  hope  of  resisting  the  devastation;  so  that  the  task  of  the  in- 
vaders became  easy,  and  the  Lydian  army  pursued  their  destructive 
inarch  to  the  sound  of  flutes  and  harps.  While  ruining  the  crops 
and  the  fruit-trees,  Alyattes  would  not  allow  the  farm-buildings  or 
country-houses  to  be  burnt,  in  order  that  the  means  of  production 
might  still  be  preserved,  to  be  again  destroyed  during  the  following 
season;  By  such  unremitting  devastation  the  Milesians  were  re- 
duced to  distress  and  famine,  in  spite  of  their  command  of  the  sea. 
The  fate  which  afterward  overtook  them  during  the  reign  of  Croe- 
sus of  becoming  tributary  subiects  to  the  throne  of  Samis,  would 
have  begun  half  a  century  earlier,  had  not  Alyattes  unintentionally 
committed  a  profanation  against  the  goddess  Athene.  Her  temple 
at  Assessus  accidentally  took  fire  and  was  consumed,  when  his  sol- 
diers on  a  windy  day  were  burning  the  Milesian  standing  corn. 
Though  no  one  took  notice  of  this  incident  at  the  time,  yet  Alyattes 
on  his  return  to  Sardis  was  smitten  with  prolonged  sictness.  Un- 
able to  obtain  relief,  he  dispatched  envoys  to  seek  humble  advice 
from  the  god  at  Delphi.  But  the  Pythian  priestess  refused  to  fur- 
nish any  healing  suggestions  *until  he  should  have  rebuilt  the  burnt 
temple  of  Athene, — and  Periander,  at  that  time  despot  of  Corinth, 
having  learnt  the  tenor  of  this  reply,  transmitted  private  informa- 
tion of  it  to  Thrasybulus  despot  of  Miletus,  with  whom  he  was  inti- 
mately allied.  Presently  there  arrived  at  Miletus  a  herald  on  the 
part  of  Alyattes,  proposing  a  truce  for  the  special  purpose  of  ena- 
bling him  to  rebuild  the  destroyed  temple — the  Lydian  monarch  be- 
lieving the  Milesians  to  be  so  poorly  furnished  with  subsistence  that 
they  would  gladly  embrace  such  temporary  relief.  But  the  herald 
on  his  arrival  found  abundance  of  corn  heaped  up  in  the  agora,  and 
the  citizens  engaged  in  feasting  and  enjoyment;  for  Thrasybulus 
had  caused  all  the  provision  in  the  town,  bo'th  public  and  private,  to 
be  brought  out,  in  order  that  the  herald  might  see  the  Milesians  in  a 
condition  of  apparent  plenty,  and  carry  the  news  of  it  to  his  master. 
The  stratagem  succeeded.  Alyattes,  under  the  persuasion  that  his 
repeated  devastation  inflicted  upon  the  Milesians  no  sensible  priva- 
tions, abandoned  his  hostile  designs,  and  concluded  with  them  a 
treaty  of  amity  and  alliance.  It  was  his  first  proceeding  to  build 
two  temples  to  Athene,  in  place  of  the  one  which  had  been  de- 
stroyed, and  he  then  forthwith  recovered  from  his  protracted  mal- 
ady. His  gratitude  for  the  cure  was  testified  by  the  transmission  of 
a  large  silver  bowl,  with  an  iron  footstand  welded  together  by  the 
Chian  artist  Glaukus — the  inventor  of  the  art  of  thus  joining  to- 
gether pieces  of  iron. 

Alyattes  is  said  to  have  carried  on  other  operations  against  some 
of  the  Ionic  Greeks:  he  took  Smyrna,  but  was  defeated  in  an  in- 
road on  the  territory  of  Klazomense.  But  on  the  whole  his  long 
reign  of  fifty-seven  years  was  one  of  tranquillity  to  the  Qrecian 
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cities  on  the  coast,  though  we  hear  of  an  expedition  which  he  under- 
tdok  against  Karia.  He  is  reported  to  have  been  during  youth  of 
overweening  insolence,  but  to  have  acquired  afterward  a  just  and 
improved  character.  By  an  Ionian  wife  he  became  father  of  Croe- 
sus, whom  even  during  his  lifetime  he  appointed  satrap  of  the  town 
of  Adramyttium  and  the  neigliboring  plain  of  Thebe.  But  he  had* 
also  other  wives  and  other  sons,  and  one  of  the  latter,  Adramytus, 
is  reported  as  the  founder  of  Adramyttium.  How  far  his  dominion 
in  the  interior  of  Asia  Minor  extended,  we  do  not  know,  but  very 
probably  his  long  and  comparatively  inactive  reign  may  have  favored 
the  accumulation  of  those  treasures  which  afterward  rendered  the 
wealth  of  Croesus  so  proverbial.  His  monument,  an  enormous 
pyramidal  mound  upon  a  stone  base,  erected  near  Sardis  by  the 
joint  efforts  of  the  whole  Sardian  population,  was  the  most  memor- 
able curiosity  in  Lydia  during  the  time  of  Herodotus.  It  was 
inferior  only  to  the  gigantic  editfces  of  Egypt  and  Babylon. 

Croesus  obtained  the  throne,  at  the  death  of  his  father,  by  appoint- 
ment from  the  latter.  But  there  was  a  party  among  the  Lydians 
who  had  favored  the  pretensions  of  his  brother  Pantaleon.  One  of 
the  richest  chiefs  of  that  party  was  put  to  death  afterward  by  the 
new  king,  under  the  cruel  torture  of  a  spiked  carding  machine — ^his 
property  being  confiscated.  The  agffressive  reign  of  Croesus,  lasting 
fourteen  years  (559-545  B.C.),  formed  a  marked  contrast  to  the  long 
quiescence  of  his  father  during  a  reign  of  fifty-seven  years. 

Pretenses  being  easily  found  for  war  against  the  Asiatic  Greeks, 
Croesus  attacked  them  one  after  the  other.  Unfortunately  we  know 
neither  the  particulars  of  these  successive  aggressions,  nor  the  pre- 
vious history  of  the  Ionic  cities,  so  as  to  be  able  to  explain  how  it 
was  that  the  fifth  of  the  Mermnad  kings  of  Sardis  met  with  such 
unqualified  success,  in  an  enterprise  which  his  predecessors  had 
attempted  in  vain.  Miletus  alone,  with  the  aid  of  Chios,  had 
resisted  Alyattes  and  Sadyattes  for  eleven  years — and  Croesus  pos- 
sessed no  naval  force,  any  more  than  his  father  and  grandfather. 
But  on  this  occasion,  not  one  of  the  towns  can  have  displayed  the 
like  individual  energy.  In  regard  to  the  Milesians,  we  may  perhaps 
suspect  that  the  period  now  under  consideration  was  comprised  in 
that  long  duration  of  intestine  conflict  which  Herodotus  represents 
(though  without  defining  exactly  when)  to  have  crippled  the  forces 
of  the  city  for  two  generations,  and  which  was  at  length  appeased 
by  a  memorable  decision  of  some  arbitrators  invited  from  Faros.  | 
1?hese  latter,  called  in  by  mutual  consent  of  the  exhausted  antago- 
nist parties  at  Miletus,  found  both  the  city  and  her  territory  in  a  state 
of  general  neglect  and  ruin.  But  on  surveying  the  lands,  they  dis- 
covered some  which  still  appear  to  be  tilled  with  undiminishea  dili- 
gence and  skill:  to  the  proprietors  of  these  lands  they  consigned  the 
government  of  the  town,  in  the  belief  that  they  would  manage  the 
public  affairs  with  as  much  success  as  their  own.     Such  a  state  of 
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intestine  weakness  would  partly  explain  the  easy  subjugation  of  the 
Milesians  by  Croesus;  while  there  was  little  in  the  habits  of  the  Ionic 
cities  to  present  the  chance  of  united  efforts  against  a  common 
enemy.  These  cities,  far  from  keeping  up  any  effective  political 
confederation,  were  in  a  state  of  habitual  jealousy  of  each  other. 
And  not  unfrequently  in  actual  war.  The  common  religious  festi- 
vals— the  Deliac  festival  as  well  as  the  Pan-Ionia,  and  afterward 
the  Ephesia  in  place  of  the  Delia — seem  to  have  been  regularly  fre- 
quented by  all  the  cities  throughoi^t  the  worst  of  times.  But  these 
assemblies  had  no  direct  political  function,  nor  were  they  permitted 
to  control  that  sentiment  of  separate  city-autonomy  which  was  par- 
amount in  the  Greek  mind — though  their  influence  was  extremely 
precious  in  calling  forth  social  sympathies.  Apart  from  the  periodi- 
cal festival,  meetings  for  special  emergencies  were  held  at  the  Pan- 
Ionic  temple;  but  from  such  meetings  any  city,  not  directly  impli- 
cated, kept  aloof.  As  in  this  case,  so  in  others  not  less  critical 
throughout  the  historical  period — the  incapacity  of  large  political 
combination  was  the  source  of  constant  danger,  and  ultimately 
proved  the  cause  of  ruin,  to  the  independence  of  all  the  Greciam 
states.  Herodotus  warmly  commends  the  advice  given  by  Thalcs  to 
his  Ionic  countrymen— and  given  (to  use  his  remarkable  expression) 
** before  the  ruin  of  Ionia" — that  a  common  senate,  invested  with 
authority  over  all  the  twelve  cities,  should  be  formed  within  the 
walls  of  Teos,  as  the  most  central  in  position ;  and  that  all  the  other 
cities  should  account  themselves  mere  demes  of  this  aggregate  com- 
monwealth or  Polis.  And  we  cannot  doubt  that  such  was  the  una- 
vailing aspiration  of  many  a  patriot  of  Miletus  or  Ephesus,  even 
before  the  final  operations  of  Croesus  were  opened  against  them. 

That  prince  attacked  the  Greek  cities  successively,  finding  or  mak- 
ing different  pretenses  for  hostility  against  each.  He  began  with 
Ephesus,  which  is  said  to  have  been  then  governed  by  a  despot  of 
harsh  and  oppressive  character,  named  Pindarus,  whose  father  Mela« 
had  married  a  daughter  of  Alyattes,  and  who  was  therefore  himself 
nephew  of  Croesus.  The  latter,  having  in  vain  invited  Pindarus  and 
the  Ephesians  to  surrender  the  town,  brought  up  his  forces  and 
attacked  the  walls.  One  of  the  towers  being  overthrown,  the  Ephe- 
sians abandoned  all  hope  of  defending  their  town,  and  sought  safety 
by  placing  it  under  the  guardianship  of  Artemis,  to  whose  temple 
they  carried  a  rope  from  the  walls — a  distance  little  less  than  seven 
furiongs.  They  at  the  same  time  sent  a  message  of  supplication  to 
Croesus,  who  is  said  to  have  granted  them  the  preservation  of  their 
liberties,  out  of  reverence  to  the  protection  of  Artemis;  exacting  at 
the  same  time  that  Pindarus  should  quit  the  place.  Such  is  the  tale 
of  which  we  find  a  confused  mention  in  -^lian  and  Polyaenus.  But 
Herodotus,  while  he  notices  the  fact  of  the  long  rope  whereby  the 
Ephesians  sought  to  place  themselves  in  contact  with  their  divine  pro- 
tectress, does  not  indicate  that  Croesus  was  induced  to  treat  them 
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more  favorably.  Ephesus,  like  all  the  other  Grecian  towns  on  the 
coast,  was  brought  under  subjection  and  tribute  to  him.  How  he 
dealt  with  them,  and  what  degree  of  coercive  precaution  he  emploved 
either  to  insure  subjection  or  collect,  tribute,  the  brevity  of  the  his- 
torian does  not  acquaint  us.  But  they- were  required  partially  at 
least,  if  uot  entirely,  to  raze  their  fortifications;  for  on  occasion  of 
the  danger  which  supervened  a  few  years  afterward  from  Cyrus, 
they  are  found  practically  unfortified. 

Thus  completely  successful  in  his  aggressions  on  the  continental 
Asiatic  Greeks,  Croesus  conceived  the  idea  of  assembling  a  fleet,  for 
the  purpose  of  attacking  the  islanders  of  Chios  and  Samos;  but 
became  convinced  (as  some  said,  by  the  sarcastic  remark  of  one  of 
the  seven  Greek  sages,  Bias  or  Pittakus)  of  the  impracticability  of  th« 
project.  He  carried  his  arms,  however,  with  full  success^  over  other 
p^rts  of  the  continent  of  Asia  Minor,  until  he  had  subdued  the  whole 
territory  within  the  river  Halys,  excepting  only  the  Kilikians  and  the 
Lykians.  The  Lydian  empire  thus  reached  the  maximum  of  its 
power,  comprehending,  besides  the  jEolic,  Ionic,  and  Doric  Greeks 
on  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  the  Phrygians,  Mysians,  Mariandynians, 
Chalybes,  Paphlagonians,  Thynian  and  Bithynian  Thracians,  Kari- 
ans,  and  Pamphylians.  And  the  treasuies  amassed  by  Croesus  at 
Sardis,  derived  partly  from  this  great  number  of  tributaries,  partly 
from  mines  in  various  places  as  well  as  the  auriferous  sands  of  the 
Paktolus,  exceeded  anything  which  the  Greeks  had  ever  before 
known. 

We  learn,  from  ti.e  brief  but  valuable  observations  of  Herodotus, 
to  appreciate  tlie  great  importance  of  these  conquests  of  Croesus,  with 
reference  not  merely  to  tlie  Grecian  cities  actually  subjected,  but  also 
indirectly  to  the  whole  Grecian  world. 

*' Before  the  reign  of  Croesus  (observes  the  historian)  all  the  Greeks 
were  free:  it  was  by  him  first  that  Greeks  were  subdued  into  trib- 
ute." And  he  treats  this  event  as  the  initial  phenomenon  of  tlie 
series,  out  of  which  grew  the  hostile  relations  between  the  Greeks  on 
one  side,  and  Asia  as  represented  by  the  Persians  on  the  other,  which 
were  uppermost  in  the  minds  of  himself  and  his  contemporaries. 

It  was  in  the  case  of  Croesus  that  the  Greeks  were  first  called  upon 
to  deal  with  a  tolerably  large  barbaric  aggregate  under  a  warlike  and 
enterprising  prince,  and  the  result  was  such  as  to  manifest  the  inher- 
ent weakness  of  their  political  system,  from  its  incapacity  of  larffe 
combination.  The  separated  autonomous  cities  could  only  maintain 
their  independence  either  through  similar  disunion  on  the  part  of 
barbaric  adversaries — or  by  superiority,  on  their  own  side,  of  mili- 
tary organization  as  well  as  of  geographical  position.  The  situation 
of  Greece  proper  and  of  the  islands  was  favorable  to  the  maintenance 
of  such  a  system:  not  so  the  shores  of  Asia  with  a  wide  interior 
country  behind.  The  Ionic  Greeks  were  at  this  time  different  from 
what  they  became  during  the  ensuing  century.     Little  inferior  in 
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enercy  to  Athens  or  to  the  general  bodjr  of  European  Greeks,  they 
could  doubtless  have  maintained  their  independence,  had  they  cor- 
dially combined.  But  it  will  be  seen  hereafter  tliat  the  Greek  col- 
onies— planted  as  isolated  settlements,  and  indisposed  to  pK)litical 
union,  even  when  neighbors — all  of  them  fell  into  dependence  so 
soon  as  attack  from  the  interior  came  to  bo  powerfully  organized; 
especially  if  that  organization  was  conducted  by  leaders  partially 
improved  through  contact  with  the  Greeks  themselves.  Small  auton- 
omous cities  maintain  themselves  so  long  as  they  have  only  enemies 
of  the  like  strength  to  deal  with:  but  to  resist  larger  aggregates 
requires  such  a  concurrence  of  favorable  circumstances  as  can  hardly 
remain  long  without  interruption.  And  the  ultimate  subjection  of 
entire  Greece,  under  the  kings  of  Macedon,  was  only  an  exemplifi- 
cation on  the  widest  scale  of  this  same  principle. 

The  Lydian  monarchy  under  Croesus,  the  largest  with  which  the 
Greeks  had  come  into  contact  down  to  that  moment,  was  very  soon 
absorbed  into  a  still  larger — the  Persian;  of  which  the  Ionic  Greeks, 
after  unavailing  resistance,  became  the  subjects.  The  partial  sym- 
mthy  and  aid  which  they  obtained  from  the  independent  or 
I^ropean  Greeks,  tljeir  western  neighbors,  followed  by  the  fruitless 
attempt  on  the  part  of  the  Persian  king  to  add  these  latter  to  his 
empire,  gave  an  entirely  new  turn  to  Grecian  history  and  proceed- 
ings. First,  it  necessitated  a  degree  of  central  action  against  the 
Persians  which  was  foreign  to  Gi*eek  political  instinct;  next,  it 
opened  to  the  noblest  and  most  enterprisme:  section  of  the  Hellenic 
name^the  Athenians— an  opportunity  of  placing  themselves  at  the 
head  of  this  centralizing  tendency,  while  a  concurrence  of  circum- 
stances, foreign  and  domestic,  imparted  to  them  at  the  same  time 
that  extraordinary  and  many-sided  impulse,  combining  action  with 
organization,  which  gave  such  brilliancy  to  the  period  of  Herodotus 
and  Thucjrdides.  It  is  thus  that  most  of  the  splendid  phenomena  of 
Grecian  history  grew,  directly  or  indirectly,  out  of  the  reluctant 
dependence  in  which  the  Asiatic  Greeks  were  held  by  the  inland  bar- 
baric powers,  beginning  with  Croesus. 

These  few  observations  will  suffice  to  intimate  that  a  new  phase  of 
Grecian  history  is  now  on  the  point  of  opening.  Down  to  the  time 
of  Croesus,  almost  everything  which  is  done  or  suffered  by  the  Gre- 

(cian  cities  bears  only  upon  one  or  other  of  them  separately;  the 
Instinct  of  the  Greeks  repudiates  even  the  modified  form  of  political 
centralization,  and  there  are  no  circumstances  in  operation  to  force 
it  upon  them.  Relation  of  power  and  subjection  exists  between  a 
strong  and  a  weak  state,  but  no  tendency  to  standing  political  co-ordi- 
nation. From  this  time  forward,  we  shall  see  partial  causes  at  work, 
tending  in  this  direction,  and  not  without  considerable  influence; 
though  always  at  war  with  the  indestructible  instinct  of  the  nation, 
and  frequently  counteracted  by  selfishness  and  misconduct  on  the 
part  of  the  loading  citios. 
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CHAPTER  XVm. 

PHENICIANS. 

Of  the  Phenicians,  Assyrians,  and  Egyptians,  it  is  necessary  for 
me  to  speak  so  far  as  they  acted  upon  the  condition,  or  occupied  the 
thoughts,  of  the  eariy  Greeks,  without  undertakinff  to  investigate 
thorougWy  their  previous  history.  Like  the  Lydians,  all  three 
became  absorbed  into  the  vast  mass  of  the  Persian  empire,  retaining, 
however,  their  social  character  and  peculiarities  after  having  been 
robbed  of  their  political  independence. 

The  Persians  and  Medes — portions  of  the  Arian  race,  and  members 
of  what  has  been  classified,  in  resi)ect  of  language,  as  the  great  Indo- 
European  family — occupied  a  part  of  the  vast  space  comprehended 
between  the  Indus  on  the  east,  and  the  line  of  Mount  Zagros  (running 
eastward  of  the  Tigris  and  nearly  parallel  with  that  river)  on  the  west. 
The  Phenicians  as  well  as  the  Assyrians  belonged  to  the  Semitic, 
Aramaean,  or  Syro- Arabian  family,  comprising,  besides,  the  Syrians, 
Jews,  Arabians,  and  in  part  the  Abyssinians.  To  what  established 
family  of  the  human  race  the  swarthy  and  curly-haired  Egyptians  are 
to  be  assigned,  has  been  much  disputed.  We  cannot  reckon  them 
as  miembers  of  either  of  tlie  two  preceding,  and  the  most  careful 
inquiries  render  it  probable  that  their  phjrsical  type  was  something 
purely  African,  approximating  in  many  points  to  that  of  the  Negro. 

It  has  already  been  reinarked  that  the  Phenician  merchant  and 
trading  vessel  figures  in  the  Homeric  poems  as  a  well-known  visitor, 
and  that  the  variegated  robes  and  golden  ornaments  fabricated  at 
Sidon  are  prized  among  the  valuable  ornaments  belonging  to  the 
chiefs.  We  have  reason  to  conclude  generally,  that  in  the«e  early 
times  the  Phenicians  traversed  the  JE^e&n  Sea  habitually,  and  even 
formed  settlements  for  trading  and  mining  purposes  upon  some  of  its 
islands.  On  Thasos,  especially,  near  the  coast  of  Thrace,  traces  of 
their  abandoned  gold-mines  were  visible  even  in  the  days  of  Herodo- 
tus, indicating  both  persevering  labor  and  considerable  length  of 
occupation.  But  at  the  time  when  the  historical  era  opens,  they 
seem  to  have  been  in  course  of  gradual  retirement  from  these  regions. 
Their  conmierce  had  taken  a  different  direction.  Of  this  change  we 
4can  furnish  no  particulars;  but  we  may  easily  understand  that  the 
lincrease  of  the  Grecian  marine,  both  warlike  and  commercial,  woiJd 
'render  it  inconvenient  for  the  Phenicians  to  encounter  such  enter- 
prising rivals — piracy  (or  private  war  at  sea),  being  then  an  habitual 
proceeding,  especially  with  re^rd  to  foreigners. 

The  Phenician  towns  occupied  a  narrow  strip  of  the  coast  of  Syria 
and  Palestine,  about  120  miles  in  length — never  more,  and  generally 
much  less,  than  twenty  miles  in  breadth — between  Mount  Libanus 
and  the  sea.  Aradus  (on  an  islet,  with  Antaradus  and  Marathus  over 
against  it  on  the  mainland)  was  the  northernmost,  and  Tyre  tho 
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southernmost  (also  upon  a  little  island,  with  Palse-Tynis  and  a  fertile 
adjacent  plain  over  against  it).  Between  the  two  were  situated  Sidon, 
Berytus,  Tripolis,  and  Byblus,  besides  some  smaller  towns  attached 
to  one  or  other  of  these  last-mentioned,  and  several  islands  close  to 
the  coast  occupied  in  like  manner;  while  the  colony  of  Myriandrus 
lay  farther  north,  near  the  borders  of  Kilikia.  "Whether  Sidon  or 
Tyre  was  the  most  ancient,  seems  not  determinable.  If  it  be  true,  as 
some  authorities  affirmed,  that  Tyre  was  originally  planted  from 
Sidon,  the  colony  must  have  grown  so  rapidly  as  to  surpass  its 
metropolis  in  power  and  consideration ;  for  it  became  tne  chief  of  all 
the  Phenician  towns.  Aradus,  the  next  in  importance  after  these 
two,  was  founded  by  exiles  from  Sidon,  and  all  the  rest  eitber  by 
Tyrian  or  Sidouian  settlers.  Within  this  confined  territoiy  was  con- 
centrated a  greater  degree  of  commercial  wealth,  enterprise,  and 
manufacturing  ingenuity,  than  could  be  found  in  any  other  portion 
of  the  contemporary  world.  Each  town  was  an  independent  com- 
munity, having  its  own  surrounding  territory  and  political  conj^titu- 
tion  and  its  own  hereditary  prince;  though  the  annals  of  Tyre  display 
many  instances  of  princes  assassinated  by  men  who  succeeded  tliem 
on  the  throne.  Tyre  appears  to  have  enjoyed  a  certain  presiding, 
perhaps  controlling,  authority  over  all  of  them,  wLich  was-  not 
always  willingly  submitted  to;  and  examples  occur  in  which  the 
inferior  towns,  when  Tyre  was  pressed  by  a  foreign  enemy,  took  th« 
opportunity  of  revx)lting,  or  at  least  etooa  aloof.  The  Fame  difficulty 
of  managing  satisfactorily  the  relations  between  a  presiding  town 
and  its  confederates,  which  Grecian  history  manifests,  is  found  also 
to  prevail  in  Phenicia,  and  will  be  hereafter  remarked  in  regaiti  to 
Carthage;  while  the  same  effects  are  also  perceived,  of  the  autcnom^ 
ous  city  polity,  in  keeping  alive  the  individual  energies  and  regulated 
aspirations  of  the  inhabitants.  The  predominant  sentiment  of  jealoug 
town -isolation  is  forcibly  illustrated  by  the  circumstances  of  Tripoli^ 
established  jointly  by  Tyre,  Sidon,  and  Aradus.  It  consisted  of 
three  distinct  towns,  each  one  furlong  apart  from  the  other  two,  and 
each  with  its  own  separate  walls;  though  probably  constituting  to  a 
certain  extent  one  political  community,  and  serving  as  a  place  of 
common  meeting  and  deliberation  for  the  entire  Phenician  name. 
The  outlying  promontories  of  Libanus  and  Anti-Libanus  touched  the 
sea  along  the  Phenician  coast,  and  those  mountainous  ranges,  though 
rendering  a  large  portion  of  the  very  confined  area  unfit  for  cultivation 
of  corn,  furnished  what  was  perhaps  yet  more  indispensable — abundant 
supplies  of  timber  for  ship-building;  while  the  entire  want  of  uU 
wood  in  Babylonia,  except  the  date  palm,  restricted  the  Assyrians 
of  that  territory  from  maritime  traffic  on  the  Persian  gulf.  It  appears, 
however,  that  the  mountains  of  Lebanon  also  afforded  shelter  to  tribes 
of  predatory  Arabs,  who  continually  infested  both  the  Phenician  ter- 
ritory and  the  rich  neighboring  plain  of  Ccele-Syria. 
The  splendid  temple  of  that  great  Phenician  god  (Melkarth),  whom 
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the  Greeks  called  Herakles,  was  situated  in  Tyre.  The  Tyrians 
affirmed  that  its  establishment  had  been  coeval  with  the  first  founda- 
tion of  the  city,  2800  years  before  the  time  of  Herodotus.  This  god, 
the  companion  and  protector  of  their  colonial  settlements,  and  the 
ancestor  of  the  Phenico-Libyan  kings,  is  found  especially  at  Car- 
thage, Gades,  and  Thasos.  Some  supposed  that  the  Phenicians  had 
migrated  lo  their  site  on  the  Mediterranean  coast  from  previous  abodes 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Euphrates,  or  on  islands  (named  Tylus  and 
Aradus)  of  the  Persian  Gulf;  while  others  treated  the  Mediterranean 
Phenicians  as  original,  and  the  others  as  colonists.  Whether  such  be 
the  fact  or  not,  history  knows  them  in  no  other  portion  af  Asia  earlier 
than  in  Phenicia  proper. 

Though  the  invincible  industry  and  enterprise  of  tho  Phenicians 
maintained  them  as  a  people  of  importance  down  to  the  period  of  the 
Koman  empire,  yet  the  period  of  their  widest  range  and  greatest 
efficiency  is  to  be  sought  much  earlier — anterior  to  700  B.C.  In  these 
remote  times  they  and  their  colonists  were  the  exclusive  navigators  of 
the  Mediterranean :  the  rise  of  the  Greek  maritime  settlements  ban- 
ished their  commerce  to  a  great  degree  from  the  .^Egean  sea,  and 
embarrassed  it  even  in  the  more  westerly  waters.  Their  colonial 
establishments  were  formed  in  Africa,  Sicily,  Sardinia,  the  Balearic 
Isles,  and  Spain.  The  greatness  as  well  as  the  antiquity  of  Carthage, 
Utica,  and  Gades,  attest  the  long-sighted  plans  of  Phenician  traders, 
even  in  days  anterior  to  the  first  Olympiad.  We  trace  the  wealth  and 
industry  of  Tyre,  and  the  distant  navigation  of  her  vessels  through 
the  Red  sea  and  along  the  coast  of  Arabia,  back  to  the  days  of  David 
and  Solomon.  And  as  neither  Egyptians,  Assyrians,  Persians,  or 
Indians,  addressed  themselves  to  a  sea-faring  life,  so  it  seems  that  both 
the  importation  and  the  distribution  of  the  products  of  India  and 
Arabia  into  Western  Asia  and  Europe  were  performed  by  the  Idu- 
msBan  Arabs  between  Petra  and  the  Red  sea — by  the  Arabs  of  Gerrha 
on  the  Persian  Gulf,  joined  as  they  were  in  later  times  by  a  body  of 
Chaldsean  exiles  from  Babylonia — and  by  the  more  enterprising  Phe- 
nicians of  Tyre  and  Sidon  in  these  two  seas  as  well  as  in  the  Medi- 
terranean. * 

The  most  ancient  Phenician  colonies  were  Utica,  nearly  on  the 
northernmost  point  of  the  coast  of  Africa  and  in  the  same  gulf  (now 
called  the  Gulf  of  Tunis)  as  Carthage,  over  against  Cape  Lilybseum 
in  Sicily — and  Gades,  or  Gadeira,  in  Tartessus,  or  the  south-western 
coast  of  Spain.  The  latter  town,  founded  perhaps  near  1000  years 
before  the  Christian  era,  has  maintained  a  continuous  prosperity,  and 
a  name  (Cadiz)  substantially  unaltered,  longer  than  any  town  in 
Europe.  How  well  the  site  of  Utica  was  suited  to  the  circumstances 
of  Phenician  colonists  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  Carthage 
was  afterward  established  m  the  same  gulf  and  near  to  the  same  spot, 
and  that  both  the  two  cities  reached  a  high  pitch  of  prosperity.  The 
distance  of  Gades  from  Tyre  seems  surprising,  and  if  we  calculate  by 
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time  instead  of  by  space,  the  Tyrians  were  separated  from  their  Tar- 
tessian  colonists  by  an  interval  greater  than  that  which  now  divides 
an  Englishman  from  Bombay;  for  the  ancient  navigator  always 
coasted  along  the  land,  and  Skylax  reckons  seventy-five  days  of 
voyage  from  the  Kanopic  (westernmost)  mouth  of  the  Nile  to  the  pil- 
lars of  Herakles  (Strait  of  Gibraltar) ;  to  which  some  more  days  must 
be  added  to  represent  the  full  distance  between  Tyre  and  Gades.  Bu 
the  enterprise  of  these  early  mariners  surmountea  all  difficulties  con 
sistent  with  the  principle  of  never  losing  sight  of  the  coast.  Proceed 
ing  along  the  northern  coast  of  Libya,  at  a  time  when  the  mouths  o 
tke  Nile  were  still  closed  by  Egyptian  jealousy  against  all  foreign 
ships,  they  appear  to  have  found  little  temptation  to  colonize  on  the 
dangerous  coast  near  to  the  two  gulfs  called  the  Great  and  Little 
Syrtis — in  a  territory  for  the  most  part  destitute  of  water,  and  occu- 
pied by  rude  Libyan  nomads,  who  were  thinly  spread  over  the  wide 
space  between  the  Western  Nile  and  Cape  Hermaea,  now  called  Cape 
Bona.  The  subsequent  Grecian  towns  of  Kyrene  and  Barka,  whose 
well-chosen  site  formed  an  exception  to  the  general  character  of  the 
region,  were  not  planted  with  any  view  to  commerce;  while  the 
Phenician  town  of  Leptis,  near  the  gulf  called  the  Great  Syrtis,  was 
established  more  as  a  shelter  for  exiles  from  Sidon  than  by  a  precon- 
certed scheme  of  colonization.  The  site  of  Utica  and  Carthage,  iu 
the  gulf  immediately  westward  of  Cape  Bona,  was  convenient  for 
commerce  with  Sicily,  Italy,  and  Sardinia;  and  the  other  Phenician 
colonies,  Adrumetum,  Keapolis,  Hippo  (two  towns  so  called),  the 
Lesser  Leptis,  etc.,  were  settled  on  the  coast  not  far  distant  from  the 
eastern  or  western  promontories  which  included  the  Gulf  of  Tunis, 
common  to  Carthage  and  Utica. 

These  early  Phenician  settlements  were  planted  thus  in  the  terri- 
tory now  known  as  the  kingdom  of  Tunis  and  the  eastern  portion  of 
the  French  province  of  Constantine.  From  thence  to  the  Pillars  of 
Herakles  (Strait  of  Gibraltar)  we  do  not  hear  of  any  others.  But  the 
colony  of  Gades,  outside  of  the  strait,  formed  the  center  of  a  flourish- 
ing and  extensive  commerce,  which  reached  on  one  side  far  to  the 
south,  not  less  than  thirty  days' sail  along  the  western  coast  of  Africa 
— and  on  the  other  side  to  Britain  and  the  Scilly  Islands.  There  were 
numerous  Phenician  factories  and  small  trading  towns  along  the 
western  coast  of  what  is  now  the  empire  of  Morocco;  while  the  island 
of  Kerne,  twelve  days*  sail  along  the  coast  from  the  Strait  of  Gibral- 
tar, formed  an  established  depot  for  Phenician  merchandise  in  trading  *» 
with  the  interior.  There  were,  moreover,  not  far  distant  from  the  coast, 
towns  of  Libj^ans  or  Ethiopians,  to  which  the  inhabitants  of  the  cen- 
tral regions  resorted,  and  where  they  brought  their  leopard  skins  and 
elephants'  teeth  to  be  exchanged  against  the  unguents  of  Tyre  and  the 
pottery  of  Athens.  So  distant  a  trade  with  the  limited  navigation  of 
that  day,  could  not  be  made  to  embrace  very  bulky  goods. 

But  this  trade,  though  seemingly  a  valuable  one,  constituted  only 
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a  small  part  of  the  sources  of  wealth  open  to  the  Phenicians  of 
Gades.  The  Turditanians  and  Turduli,  wlio  occupied  the  south- 
western portion  of  Spain  between  the  Anas  river  (Guadiana)  and  the 
Mediterranean,  seem  to  have  been  the  most  civilized  and  improvable 
section  of  the  Iberian  tribes,  well -suited  for  commercial  relations  with 
the  settlers  who  occupied  the  Isle  of  Leon,  and  who  established  the 
temple,  afterward  so  rich  and  frequented,  of  the  Tjrian  Heraklos. 
And  the  extreme  productiveness  of  the  southern  region  of  Spain,  in 
corn,  fish,  cattle,  and  wine,  as  well  as  in  silver  and  iron,  is  a  topic 
upon  which  we  find  but  one  language  among  ancient  writers.  The 
territory  round  Gades,  Carteia,  and  the  other  Phenician  settlements' 
in  this  district,  was  known  to  the  Greeks  in  the  sixth  century  B.C.  by 
the  name  of  Tartessus,  and  regarded  by  tnem  somewhat  in  the  same 
light  as  Mexico  and  Peru  appeared  to  the  Spaniards  of  the  sixteenth 
centurjr.  For  three  or  four  centuries  the  Phenicians  had  possessed 
the  entire  monopoly  of  this  Tartessian  trade,  without  any  rivalry  on 
the  part  of  the  Greeks.  Probably  the  metals  there  procured  were  in 
those  days  their  most  precious  acquisition,  and  the  tribes  who  occu- 
pied the  mining  regions  of  the  interior  found  a  new  market  and  valu- 
able demand  for  produce  then  obtained  with  a  degree  of  facility 
exaggerated  into  fable.  It  was  from  Gades  as  a  center  that  these 
enterprising  traders,  pushing  their  coasting  voyage  yet  farther,  estab- 
lished relations  with  the  tin-mines  of  Cornwall,  perhaps  also  with 
amber-gatherers  from  the  coasts  of  the  Baltic.  It  requires  some  effort 
to  carry  back  our  imaginations  to  the  time,  when,  along  all  this  vast 
length  of  country,  from  Tyre  and  Sidon  to  the  coast  of  Cornwall, 
there  was  no  merchant-ship  to  buy  or  sell  goods  except  these  Pheni- 
cians. The  rudest  tribes  find  advantage  in  such  visitors  ;  and  we 
cannot  doubt,  that  the  men  whose  resolute  love  of  gain  braved  so 
many  hazards  and  difficulties,  must  have  been  rewarded  with  profits 
on  the  largest  scale  of  monopolv. 

The  Phenician  settlers  on  the  coast  of  Spain  became  gradually 
more  and  more  numerous,  and  appear  to  have  been  distributed,  either 
in  seperate  townships  or  intermingled  with  the  native  population, 
between  the  mouth  of  the  Anas  (Guadina)  and  the  town  of  Malaka 
(Malaga)  on  the  Mediterranean.  Unfortunately  we  are  very  little 
informed  about  their  precise  localities  and  details,  but  we  find  no 
information  of  Phenician  settlements  on  the  Mediterranean  coast 
of  Spain  northward  of  Malaka  ;  for  Carthagena  or  New  Carthage  was ! 
a  Carthaginian  settlement,  founded  only  in  the  third  century  B.C. — 
after  the  first  Punic  war.  The  Greek  word  Phenicians  being  used  to 
si^ify  as  well  the  inhabitants  of  Carthage  as  those  of  Tyre  and  Sidon, 
it  is  not  easy  to  distinguish  what  belongs  to  each  of  them.  Never- 
theless we  can  discern  a  great  and  important  difference  in  the  char- 
acter of  their  establishments,  especially  in  Iberia.  The  Carthaginians 
combined  with  their  commercial  projects  large  schemes  of  conquest 
iknd  empire.    It  is  thus  that  the  independent  Phenician  establishments 
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in  and  near  the  Gulf  of  Tunis  in  Africa  were  reduced  to  dependence 
upon  them — while  many  new  small  townships,  direct  from  Carthage 
itself,  were  planted  on  the  Mediterranean  coast  of  Africa,  and  the  whole 
of  that  coast  from  the  Greek  Syrtis  westward  to  the  Pillars  of  Herakles 
(Strait  of  Gibraltar)  is  described  as  their  territory  in  the  Periplus  of 
Sky  lax  (b.c.  360).  In  Iberia,  during  the  third  century  B.C.,  they 
maintained  large  armies,  constrained  the  inland  tribes  to 'subjection, 
and  acquired  a  dominion  which  nothing  bilt  the  superior  force  of 
Rome  prevented  from  being  durable  ;  while  in  Sicily  also  the  resist- 
ance of  the  Greeks  prevented  a  similar  consummation.  But  the  for- 
eign settlements  of  Tyre  and  Sidon  were  formed  with  views  purely 
commercial.  In  the  region  of  Tartessus,  as  well  as  in  the  western 
coast  of  Africa  outside  of  the  Strait  of  Gibraltar,  we  hear  only  of 
pacific  interchange  and  metallurgj^ ;  and  the  number  of  Phenicians 
who  acquired  gradually  settlements  in  the  interior  was  so  great,  that 
Strabo  describes  these  towns  (not  less  than  200  in  number)  as  alto- 
gether phenicizcd.  Since,  in  his  time,  the  circumstances  favorable  to 
new  Phenician  immigrations  had  been  long  passed  and  gone,  there 
can  be  little  hesitation  in  ascribing  the  preponderance,  which  this 
foreign  element  had  then  acquired,  to  a  period  several  centuries  earlier, 
beginning  at  a  time  when  Tyre  and  Sidon  enjoyed  both  undisputed 
autonomj^  at  home  and  the  entire  monopoly  of  Iberian  commerce, 
without  interference  from  the  Greeks. 

The  earliest  Grecian  colony  founded  in  Sicily  was  that  of  Naxos, 
planted  by  the  Chalkidians  in  735  B.C.  ;  Syracuse  followed  in  the  next 
year,  and  during  the  succeeding  century  many  flourishing  Greek  cities 
took  root  on  tlie  island.  These  Greeks  founS  the  Phenicians  already 
in  possession  of  many  outlying  islets  and  promontories  all  round  the 
island,  which  served  them  in  their  trade  with  the  Sikels  and  Sikans 
who  occupied  the  interior.  The  safety  and  facilities  of  this  estab- 
lished trade  were  to  so  great  a  degree  broken  up  by  the  new-comers, 
that  the  Phenicians,  relinquishing  their  numerous  petty  settlements 
round  the  island,  concentrated  themselves  in  three  considerable  towns 
at  the  south-western  angle  near  Lilybaeum — Motye,  Soloeis,  and 
Panormus — and  in  the  island  of  Malta,  where  they  were  least  widely 
separated  from  Utica  and  Carthage.  The  Tyrians  of  that  day  were 
hard-pressed  by  the  Assyrians  under  Salmaneser,  and  the  power  of 
Carthage  had  not  yet  reached  its  height ;  otherwise  probably  this 
'treat  of  the  Sicilian  Phenicians  before  the  Greeks  would  not  have 
aken  place  without  a  struggle.  But  the  early  Phenicians  superior 
to  the  Greeks  in  mercantile  activity,  and  not  disposed  to  contend, 
except  under  circumstances  of  very  superior  force,  with  warlike 
adventurers  bent  on  permanent  settiement,  took  the  prudent  course 
of  circumscribing  their  sphere  of  operations.  A  similar  change 
appears  to  have  taken  place  in  Cyprus,  the  other  island  in  which 
Greeks  and  Phenicians  came  into  close  contact.  If  we  may  tnist  the 
Tyrian  annals  consulted  by  the  historian  Menander,  Cypress  was  sub- 
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ject  to  tlie  Tyrians  even  in  the  time  of  Solomon.  We  do  not  know 
the  dates  of  the  establishment  of  Paphos,  Salamis,  Kitium,  and  the 
other  Grecian  cities  there  planted;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that' 
they  were  posterior  to  this  period,  and  that  a  considerable  portion  of 
the  soil  and  trade  of  Cyprus  thus  passed  from  Phenicians  to  Greeks ; 
who,  on  their  part,  partially  embraced  and  diffused  the  rites,  sometimes 
voluptuous,  embodied  in  the  Phenician  religion.  In  Kilikia,  too, 
especially  at  Tarsus,  the  intrusion  of  Greek  settlers  appears  to  have 
gradually  hellenized  a  town  originally  Phenician  and  Assyrian ;  cod 
tributing,  along  with  the  other  Grecian  settlements  (Phaselis,  Aspen  ' 
dus,  and  Side)  on  the  southern  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  to  narrow  the 
Phenician  range  of  adventure  in  that  direction. 

Such  was  the  manner  in  which  the  Phenicians  found  themselves 
affected  by  the  Greek  settlements.  And  if  the  lonians  of  Asia  Minor, 
when  first  conquered  by  Harpagus  and  the  Persians,  had  followed 
the  advice  of  the  Prienean  Bias  to  emigrate  in  a  body  and  found  one 
great  Pan-Ionic  colony  in  the  island  of  Sardinia,  these  earhr  merchants 
would  have  experienced  the  like  hindrance  carried  still  nirther  west- 
ward— perhaps,  indeed,  the  whole  subsequent  history  of  Carthage 
might  have  been  sensibly  modified.  But  Iberia,  and  the  golden  region 
of  Tartessus,  remained  comparatively  little  visited,  and  still  less  col- 
onized, by  the  Greeks;  nor  did  it  even  become  known  to  them,  until 
more  than  a  century  after  their  first  settlements  had  been  formed  in 
Sicily.  Easy  as  the  voyage  from  Corinth  to  Cadiz  majr  now  appear 
to  us,  to  a  Greek  of  the  seventh  or  sixth  centuries  b.c.  it  was  a  for- 
midable undertaking.  He  was  under  the  necessity  of  first  coasting 
along  Akarnania  and  Epirus,  then  crossing,  first  to  the  island  of 
Korkyra,  and  next  to  the  Gulf  of  Tarentum.  Proceeding  to  double 
the  southernmost  cape  of  Italy,  he  followed  the  sinuosities  of  the 
Mediterranean  coast,  by  Tyrrhenia,  Liguria,  Southern  Gaul,  and 
Eastern  Iberia,  to  the  Pillars  of  Herakles  or  Strait  of  Gibraltar:  or  if 
he  did  not  do  tliis,  he  had  the  alternative  of  crossing  the  open  sea 
from  Krete  or  Peloponnesus  to  Libya,  and  then  coasting  westward 
along  the  perilous  coast  of  the  Syrtes  until  he  arrived  at  the  same 
point.  Both  vojages  presented  difficulties  hard  to  be  encountered; 
but  the  most  serious  hazard  of  all,  was  the  direct  transit  across  the 
open  sea  from  Krete  to  Libya.  It  was  about  the  year  630  B.C.  that 
the  inhabitants  of  the  island  of  Thera,  starved  out  by  a  seven  years' 
drought,  were  enjoined  by  the  Delphian  god  to  found  a  colony  in 
Libya.  Nothing  short  of  the  divine  command  would  have  induced 
them  to  obey  so  terrific  a  sentence  of  banishment;  for  not  only  was 
the  region  named  quite  Unknown  to  them,  but  they  could  not  dis- 
cover, by  the  most  careful  inquiries  among  practiced  Greek  navi- 
gators, a  single  man  who  had  ever  intentionally  made  the  voyage  to 
Libya.  One  Kretan  only  could  they  find — a  fishei-man  named  Koro 
bins— who  had  been  driven  thither  accidentally  by  violent  gales,  and 
he  served  them  as  guide. 
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At  this  juncture  Egypt  bad  only  been  recently  opened  to  Greek 
commerce — Psammetichus  having  been  the  fii*8t  king  who  partially 
relaxed  the  jealous  exclusion  of  ships  from  the  entrance  of  the  Nile, 
enforced  by  all  his  predecessors.  The  incitement  of  so  profitable  a 
traffic  emboldened  some  Ionian  traders  to  make  the  direct  voyage 
from  Krete  to  the  mouth  of  that  river.  It  was  in  the  prosecution  of 
one  of  these  voyages,  and  in  connection  with  the  foundation  of  Ky» 

Iene  (to  be  recounted  in  a  future  chapter),  that  we  are  made  acquainted 
with  the  memorable  adventure  of  the  Samian  merchant  KoIobus. 
While  bound  for  Egypt,  he  had  befen  driven  out  of  his  course  by  con*" 
trary  winds  and  had  found  sheiter  on  an  uninhabited  islet  called 
Platea,  off  the  coast  of  Libya — the  spot  where  the  emigrants  intended 
for  Kyrene  first  established  themselves,  not  long  afterward.  From 
hence  he  again  started  to  proceed  to  Egypt,  but  again  without  sue- 
cess;  violent  and  continuous  east  winds  drove  him  continually  to  the 
westward,  until  he  at  length  passed  the  Pillars  of  Herakles,  and 
found  himself,  under  the  providential  guidance  of  the  gods,  an  unex- 
pected visitor  among  the  Phenicians  and  Iberians  of  Tartessus. 
What  the  cargo  was  which  he  was  transporting  to  Egypt,  we  are  not 
told.  But  it  sold  in  this  yet  virgin  market  for  the  most  exorbitant 
prices.  He  and  his  crew  (says  Herodotus)  **  realized  a  profit  larger 
than  ever  fell  to  the  lot  of  any  known  Greek  except  Sostratus  the 
^ginetan,  with  whom  no  one  else  can  compete."  The  magnitude  of 
their  profits  may  be  gathered  from  the  votive  offering  which  they 
erected  on  their  return  in  the  sacred  precinct  of  Here  at  Samos,  in 
gratitude  for  the  protection  of  that  goddess  during  their  voyage.  It 
was  a  large  bronze  vase,  ornamented  with  projecting  griffins'  heads 
and  supported  by  three  bronze  kneeling  figures  of  colossal  stature: 
it  cost  six  talents,  and  represented  the  tithe  of  their  gains.  The 
aggregate  of  sixty  talents  (about  £16,000,  speaking  roughly),  corre- 
sponding to  this  tithe,  was  a  sum  which  not  many  even  of  the  rick 
men  of  Athens  in  her  richest  time,  could  boast  of  possessing. 

To  the  lucky  accident  of  this  enormous  vase  and  the  inscription 
doubtless  attached  to  it,  which  Herodotus  saw  in  the  Heraeon  at 
8amos,  and  to  the  impression  which  such  miraculous  enrichment 
made  upon  his  imagination — we  are  indebted  for  our  knowledge  of 
the  precise  period  at  which  the  secret  of  Phenician  commerce  at  Tar- 

Itessus  first  became  known  to  the  Greeks.  The  vovage  of  Eolseus 
opened  to  the  Greeks  of  that  day  a  new  world  hardly  less  important 
(regard  being  had  to  their  previous  aggregate  of  knowledge)  tlian 
the  discovery  of  America  to  the  Europeans  of  the  last  half  of  the  fif- 
teenth century.  But  KoIsbus  did  little  more  than  make  known  the 
existence  of  this  distant  and  lucrative  region :  he  cannot  be  said  to 
have  shown  the  way  to  it.  Nor  do  we  find,  in  spite  of  the  founda- 
tion of  Kyrene  and  Barka,  which  made  the  Greeks  so  much  more 
familiar  with  the  coast  of  Libya  than  they  had  been  before— that 
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the  route,  by  which  he  liad  been  carried  against  his  own  will,  was 
ever  deliberately  pursued  by  Greek  traders.      "^ 

Probably  the  Carthaginians,  altogether  unscrupulous  in  proceed- 
ings against  commercial  rivals,  would  have  aggravated  its  natural 
maritime  difficulties  by  false  information  and'  hostile  proceedings. 
The  simple  report  of  such  gains,  however,  was  well  calculated  to  act 
as  a  stimulus  to  other  enterprising  navigators.  The  Phokaeans,  dur- 
ing the  course  of  the  next  half  century,  pushing  their  exploring  voy- 
ages both  along  the  Adriatic  and  along  the  Tyrrhenian  coast,  and 
founding  Massalia  in  the  year  600  B.C.,  at  length  reached  the  Pillars 
of  Herakles  and  Tartessus  along  the  eastern  coast  of  Spain.  These 
men  were  the  most  adventurous  mariners  that  Greece  had  yet  pro- 
duced, creating  a  jealous  uneasiness  even  among  their  Ionian  neigh- 
bors. Their  voyages  were  made,  not  with  round  and  bulky  mer- 
chant ships,  calculated  only  for  the  maximum  of  cargo,  but  with 
armed  pentekonters — and  they  were  thus  enabled  to  defy  the  priva- 
teei-s  of  the  Tyrrhenian  cities  on  the  Mediterranean,  which  had  long 
deterred  the  Greek  trader  from  any  habitual  traffic  near  the  strait  of 
Messina.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  progress  of  the  Pho- 
kseans  was  very  slow,  and  the  foundation  of  Massalia  (Marseilles), 
one  of  the  most  remote  of  all  Greek  colonies,  may  for  a  time  have 
absorbed  their  attention :  moreover,  they  had  to  picK  up  information 
as  they  went  on,  and  the  voyage  was  one  of  discovery,  in  the  strict 
sense  of  the  word.  The  time  at  which  they  reached  Tartessus  may 
seeminglv  be  placed  between  570-560  B.C.  They  made  themselves  so 
acceptable  to  Arganthonius— king  of  Tartessus,  or  at  least  king  of 

?art  of  that  region — that  he  urged  them  to  relinquish  their  city  of 
^hokaea  and  establish  themselves  in  his  territory,  offering  to  them 
any  site  which  they  chose  to  occupy.  Though  they  declined  this 
tempting  offer,  yet  he  still  continued  anxious  to  aid  them  against 
dangers  at  home,  and  gave  them  a  large  donation  of  money — whereby 
they  were  enabled  at  a  critical  moment  to  complete  their  fortifica- 
tions. Arganthonius  died  shortly  afterward,  having  lived  (we  are 
told)  to  the  extraordinary  age  of  120  years,  of  which  he  had  reigned 
^.  The  Phokaeans  had  probably  reason  to  repent  of  their  refusal; 
since  in  no  very  long  time  their  town  having  been  taken  by  the  Per- 
sians, half  their  citizens  became  exiles,  and  were  obliged  to  seek  a 
precarious  abode  in  (Corsica,  in  place  of  the  advantageous  settlement 
which  old  Arganthonius  had  offered  to  them  in  Tartessus. 

By  such  steps  did  the  Greeks  gradually  track  out  the  lines  of  Phe- 
nician  commerce  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  accomplish  that  vast  im- 
provement in  their  geographical  knowledge — the  circumnavigation 
of  what  Eratosthenes  and  Strabo  termed  '*  our  sea,"  as  distinguished 
from  the  external  ocean.  Little  practical  advantage,  however,  was 
derived  from  the  discovery,  which  was  only  made  during  the  last 
years  of  Ionian  independence.    The  Ionian  cities  became  subjects 
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of  Persia,  and  Phoksea  especially  was  crippled  and  half  depopulated 
in  the  struggle.  Had  the  period  of  Ionian  enterprise  been  pro- 
longed, we  should  probably  have  heard  of  other  Greek  settlements  in 
Iberia  and  Tartessus, — over  and  above  Emporia  and  Rhodus,  formed 
by  the  MassaMots  between  the  Pyrenees  and  the  Ebro,— as  well  as  of 
increasing  Grecian  traffic  with  those  regions.  The  misfortunes  of 
Phoksea  and  the  other  Ionic  towns  saved  the  Phenicians  of  Tartes- 
sus from  Grecian  interference  and  competition,  such  as  that  which 
their  fellow-country* men  in  Sicily  had  been  experiencing  for  a  cen- 
tury and  a  half. 

But  though  the  Ephesian  Artemis,  the  divine  protectress  of 
Phoksean  emiffration,  was  thus  prevented  from  becoming  consecrated 
in  Tartessus  along  with  the  Tyrian  Herakles,  an  impulse  not  the  leas 
powerful  was  given  to  the  imaginations  of  philosophers  like  Thales 
and  poets  like  Stesichorus — whose  lives  cover  the  interval  between 
the  supernatural  transport  of  Kolseus  on  the  wings  of  the  wind,  and 
the  persevering,  well-planned,  exploration  which  emanated  from 
Phoksea.  While,  on  the  one  hand,  the  Tyrian  Herakles  with  his 
venerated  temple  at  Gades  furnished  a  new  locality  and  details  for 
mythes  respecting  the  Grecian  Herakles— on  the  other  hand,  intelli- 
gent Greeks  learnt  for  the  first  time  that  the  waters  surrounding  their 
island  and  the  Peloponnesus  formed  part  of  a  sea  circumscribed  by 
assignable  boundaries.  Continuous  navigation  of  the  Phokseans 
round  the  coasts,  first  of  the  Adriatic,  next  of  the  Gulf  of  Lyons  to 
the  pillars  of  Herakles  and  Tartessus,  first  brought  to  light  this 
important  fact.  The  hearers  of  Archilochus,  Simonides  of  Amorgus, 
and  Kallinus,  living  before  or  contemporary  with  the  voyage  of 
Kolseus,  had  no  known  sea-limit  either  north  of  Korkyra  or  west  of 
Sicily;  but  those  of  Anakreon  and  Hipponax,  a  century  afterward, 
found  the  Euxine,  the  Palus  Mseotis,  the  Adriatic,  the  Western 
Mediterranean,  and  the  Libyan  Syrtes,  all  so  far  surveyed  as  to  pre- 
sent to  the  mind  a  definite  conception,  and  to  admit  of  being  visibly 
represented  by  Anaximander  on  a  map.  However  familiar  such 
knowledge  has  now  become  to  us,  at  the  time  now  under  discussion 
it  was  a  prodigious  advance  The  pillars  of  Herakles,  especially, 
remained  deeply  fixed  in  the  Greek  mind,  as  a  terminus  of  human 
adventure  and  aspiration;  of  the  ocean  beyond,  men  were  for  the 
most  part  content  to  remain  ignorant. 

It  has  already  been  stated,  that  the  Phenicians,  as  coast  explorers, 
were  even  more  enterprising  than  the  Phokseans.  But  their  jealous 
commercial  spirit  induced  them  to  conceal  their  track — to  give  infor- 
mation designedly  false  respecting  dangers  and  difficuhies — and  even 
to  drown  any  commercial  rivals  when  they  could  do  so  with  safety. 
One  remarkable  Phenician  achievement,  however,  contemporary  with 
the  period  of  PhoKsean  exploration,  must  not  be  pjissed  over.  It  was 
somewhere  about  600  B.C.  that  they  circumnavigated  Africa;  starting 
from  the  Red  Sea,  by  direction  of  the  Egyptian  king  Nekos,  son  of 
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l^sammetichus— going  round  the  cape  of  Good  Hope  to  Gades— and 
from  thence  returning  to  the  Nile. 

It  appears  that  NeKos,  anxious  to  procure  a  water-communication 
between  the  Red  Sea  and  the  Mediterranean,  began  digging  a  canal 
from  the  former  to  the  Nile,  but  desisted  from  the  undertaking  after 
haying  made  considerable  progress.  In  prosecution  of  the  same 
object,  he  dispatched  these  Pheniciaus  on  an  experimental  voyage 
from  the  Red  Sea  round  Libya,  which  was  successfully  accomplished, 
though  in  a  time  not  less  than  three  years;  for  during  each  autumn, 
the  mariners  landed  and  remained  on  shore  a  sufficient  time  to  sow 
their  seed  and  raise  a  crop  of  corn.  They  reached  Egypt  again 
through  the  strait  of  Gibraltar,  in  the  course  of  the  third  year,  and 
recounted  a  tale — "which  (says  Herodotus)  others  may  perhaps 
believe,  but  I  cannot  believe" — that  in  sailing  round  Libya  they  had 
the  sun  on  their  right  hand,  i.e.  to  the  north. 

The  realitv  of  this  circumnavigation  was  confirmed  to  Herodotus 
by  various  Cfarthaginian  informants,  and  he  himself  fully  believes  it. 
There  seems  good  reason  for  sharing  in  his  belief,  though  several 
able  critics  reject  the  tale  as  incredible.  The  Phenicians  were  expert 
and  daring  masters  of  coast  navigation,  and  in  going  round  Africa 
they  had  no  occasion  ever  to  lose  sight  of  land.  We  may  presume 
that  their  vessels  were  amply  stored,  so  that  they  could  take  their 
own  time,  and  lie  by  in  bad  weather;  we  may  also  take  for  _granted 
that  the  reward  consequent  upon  success  was  considerable.  For  any 
other  mariners  then  existing,  indeed,  the  undertaking  might  have 
been  too  hard,  but  it  was  not  so  for  them,  and  that  was  the  reason 
why  Nekos  chose  them.  To  such  reasons,  which  show  the  story  to 
present  no  intrinsic  incredibility  (that  indeed  is  hardly  alleged  even  by 
Slannert  and  others  who  disbelieve  it),  we  may  add  one  other,  which 
goes  far  to  prove  it  positively  true.  They  stated  tliat  in  the  course  of 
their  circuit,  while  going  westward,  they  had  the  sun  on  their  right 
hand  {i.e.  to  the  northward);  and  this  phenomenon,  observable 
according  to  the  season  even  when  they  were  within  the  tropics, 
could  not  fail  to  force  itself  on  their  attention  as  constant,  after  they 
had  reached  the  southern  temperate  zone.  But  Herodotus  at  once 
pronounces  this  part  of  the  story  to  be  incredible,  and  so  it  might 
appear  to  almost  every  man,  Greek,  Phenician,  or  Egyptian,  not  only 
of  the  age  of  Nekos,  but  even  of  the  time  of  Herodotus,  who  heard 
it;  since  none  of  them  possessed  either  actual  experience  of  the 
phenomena  of  a  southern  latitude,  or  a  sufficiently  correct  theory  of 
the  relation  between  sun  and  earth,  to  undei*stand  the  varying  direc- 
tion of  the  shadows;  and  few  men  would  consent  to  set  aside  the 
received  ideas  with  reference  to  the  solar  motions,  from  pure  con- 
fidence in  the  veracity  of  these  Phenecian  narrators.  Now  that 
under  such  circumstances  the  latter  should  invent  the  tale  is  highly 
improbable;  and  if  they  were  not  inventors,  they  must  have  expen- 
eoced  the  phenomenon  during  the  southern  portion  of  their  transit. 
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Some  critics  disbelieve  this  circumnavigation,  from  supposing  that 
if  so  remarkable  an  achievement  had  really  taken  place  once,  it  must 
have  been  repeated,  and  practical  application  must  have  been  made 
of  it.  But  though  such  a  suspicion  is  not  unnatural,  with  those  who 
recollect  how  great  a  revolution  was  operated  when  the  passage  was 
rediscovered  during  the  fifteenth  century — yet  the  reasoning  will  not 
be  found  applicable  to  the  sixth  century  before  the  Christian  era. 

Pure  scientific  curiosity,  in  tbat  age,  counted  for. nothing.  The 
motive  of  Nekos  for  directing  this  enterprise  was  the  same  as  tbat 
which  had  prompted  him  to  dig  his  canal — in  order  that  lie  might 
procure  the  best  communication  between  the  Mediterranean  and  the 
Ked  Sea.  But,  as  it  has  been  with  the  north-west  passage  in  our 
time,  so  it  was  with  the  circumnavigation  of  Africa  in  his — the  proof 
of  its  practicability  at  the  same  time  showed  that  it  was  not  available 
for  purposes  of  traffic  or  communication,  looking  to  the  resources 
then  at  the  command  of  navigators — a  fact,  however,  which  couli 
not  be  known  until  the  experiment  was  made.  To  pass  from  the 
Mediterranean  to  the  Red  Sea  by,  means  of  the  Nile  still  continued  to 
be  the  easiest  way;  either  by  aid  of  the  land  journey,  which  in  the 
times  of  the  Ptolemies  was  usually  made  from  Koptos  on  the  Nile  to 
Bere'uike  on  the  Red  Sea — or  by  means  of  the  canal  of  Nekos,  which. 
Darius  afterward  finished,  though  it  seems  to  have  been  neglected 
during  the  Persian  rule  in  Egypt,  and  was  subsequently  repaired  and 
put  to  service  under  the  Ptolemies.  Without  any  doubt  the  success- 
ful Phenician  mariners  underwent  both  severe  hardship  and  great 
real  perils,  besides  those  still  greater  supposed  perils,  the  apprehen- 
sion of  which  so  constantly  unnerved  the  minds  even  of  experienced 
and  resolute  men  in  the  unknown  ocean.  Such  was  the  force  of 
these  terrors  and  difficulties,  to  which  there  was  no  known  teimina- 
tion,  upon  the  mind  of  the  Achsemenid  Sataspes  (upon  whom  the 
circumnavigation  of  Africa  was  imposed  as  a  penalty  **  worse  than 
death"  by  Xerxes,  in  commutation  of  a  capital  sentence),  that  he 
returned  without  having  finished  the  circuit,  though  by  so  doing  he 
forfeited  his  life.  He  affirmed  that  he  had  sailed  "until  his  vessel 
stuck  fast,  and  could  move  on  no  farther" — a  persuasion  not  uncom- 
mon in  ancient  times  and  even  down  to  Columbus,  that  there  was  a 
point,  beyond  which  the  ocean,  either  from  mud,  sands,  shallows, 
fogs,  or  accumulations  of  sea-weed,  was  no  longer  navigable. 

Now  we  learn  from  hence  that  the  enterprise,  even  by  those  who 
believed  the  narrative  of  Nekos's  captains,  was  regard ea  as  at  once 
desperate  and  unprofitable  ;  but  doubtless  manjr  persons  treated 
it  as  a  mere  **  Phenician  lie"  (to  use  an  expression  proverbial  in 
ancient  times).  The  circumnavigation  of  Libya  is  said  to  have 
been  one  of  the  projects  conceived  by  Alexander  the  Great.  We  may 
readily  believe  that  if  he  had  lived  longer,  it  would  have  been  confided 
to  Nearchus  or  some  other  officer  of  the  like  competence,  and  in  all 
probabiUty  would  have  succeeded,  especially  since  it  would  h^vd 
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been.undertakenfrom  the  eastward — to  the  great  profit  of  geographical 
knowledge  among  the  ancients,  but  with  little  advantage  to  their  com- 
merce. There  is  then  adequate  reason  for  admitting  that  these  Pheni- 
cians  rounded  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  from  the  East  about  600  B.C., 
more  than  2,000  years  earlier  than  Vasco  de  Gama  did  the  same  thing 
from  the  "West ;  though  the  discovery  was  in  the  first  instance  of  no 
avail,  either  for  commerce  or  for  geographical  science. 

I  Besides  the  maritime  range  of  Tyre  and  Sidon,  their  trade  by  land 
in  the  interior  of  Asia  was  of  great  value  and  importance.  They  were 
the  speculative  merchants  who  directed  the  march  of  the  caravans  laden 
with  Assyrian  and  Egyptian  products  across  the  desertb  which  sepa- 
rated them  from  inner  Asia — an  operation  which  presented  haroiy 
less  dificulties,  considering  the  Arabian  depredators  whom  they  were 
obliged  to  conciliate  and  even  to  employ  as  carriers,  than  the  longest 
coast  voyage.  They  seem  to  have  stood  alone  in  antiquity  in  their 
willingness  to  brave,  and  their  ability  to  surmount,  the  perils  of  a 
distant  land-traffic;  and  their  descendants  at  Carthage-  and  Utica 
were  not  less  active  in  pushing  caravans  far  into  the  interior  of 
Africa^ 


CHAPTER  XIX 

ASSTBIAXS — ^BABYLON. 

The  name  of  the  Assyrians  who  formed  one  wing  of  this  early 
Bystem  of  intercourse  and  commerce,  rests  chiefly  upon  the  gi'eat  cities 
of  Nineveh  and  Babylon.  To  the  Assyrians  of  Nineveh  (as  has  been 
already  mentioned)  is  ascribed  in  early  times  a  very  extensive  empire, 
covering  much  of  tipper  Asia,  as  well  as  Mesopotamia  or  the  country 
between  the  Euphrates  and  the  Tigris.  Respecting  this  empire— its 
commencement,  its  extent,  or  even  the  mode  in  which  it  was  put  down 
— nothing  certain  can  be  affirmed.  But  it  seems  unquestionaljle  that 
many  great  and  flourishing  cities— and  a  population  inferior  in  enter- 
prise, but  not  in  industry,  to  the  Phenicians — were  to  be  found  on  the 
Euphrates  and  Tigris,  m  times  anterior  to  the  first  Olympiad.  Of 
these  cities,  Nineveh  on  the  Tigris  and  Babylon  on  the  Euphrates 
were  the  chief:  the  latter  being  in  some  sort  of  dependence,  probably, 
on  the  sovereigns  of  Nineveh,  yet  governed  by  kings  or  chiefs  of  its 
own,  and  comprehending  an  hereditary  order  of  priests  named  Chal- 
deans, masters  of  all  the  science  and  literature  as  well  as  of 
the  religious  ceremonies  current  among  the  people,  and  devoted 
from  very  early  times  to  that  habit  of  astronomical  observation 
which  their  brilliant  sky  so  much  favored. 

The  people  called  Assyrians  or  Syrians  (for  among  the  Greek 
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authors  no  constant  distinction  is  maintained  between  the  V^vo)  were 
distributed  over  the  wide  territory  bounded  on  the  east  by  Mount 
Za^ros,and  its  north-westerly  continuation  toward  Mount  Ararat,  by 
which  they  were  separated  from  the  Medes — and  extending  from 
thence  westward  and  southward-  to  the  Euxine  sea,  the  river  Halys, 
the  Mediterranean  sea,  and  the  Persian  gulf — thus  covering  me 
whole  course  of  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates  south  of  Armenia,  as  well 
as  Syria  and  Syria-Palestine,  and  the  temtory  eastwaid  of  the  Halys 
called  Kappadokia.  But  the  Chaldean  order  of  priests  appears  i( 
have  been  peculiar  to  Babylon  and  other  towns  in  its  territory,  especi 
ally  between  that  city  and  the  Persian  gulf.  The  vast,  rich,  and 
lofty  temple  of  Belus  in  that  city  served  them  at  once  as  a  place  of 
worship  and  an  astronomical  observatory.  It  was  the  paramount 
ascendency  of  this  order  which  seems  to  have  caused  the  Babylonian 
eople  generally  to  be  spoken  of  as  Chaldeans — though  some  writers 
ave  supposed,  without  any  good  proof,  a  conquest  of  Assyrijm 
Babvlon  b.y  barbarians  called  Chaldeans  from  the  mountains  near 
the  Euxine. 

There  were  exaggerated  statements  respecting  the  antiquity  of 
their  astronomical  oi)servations,  which  cannot  be  traced  as  of  detinite 
and  recorded  date  higher  than  the  era  of  Nabonassar  (747  B.C.),  as 
well  as  respecting  the'extent  of  their  acquired  knowledge,  so  largely 
blended  with  astrological  fancies  and  wcult  influences  of  the  heav- 
enly bodies  on  human  affairs.  But  however  incomplete  their  knowl- 
edge  may  appear  when  judged  by  the  standard  of  after-times,  there 
can  be  no  doubt,  that  compared  with  any  of  their  comtemporarics 
of  the  sixth  century  B.C.  (either  Egyptians,  Greeks,  or  Asiatics)  they 
stood  pre  eminent,  and  had  much  to  teach,  not  only  to  Thales  and 
Pythagoras,  but  even  to  later  inquirers,  such  as  Euaoxus  and  Aris- 
totle. The  conception  of  the  revolving  celestial  sphere,  the  gnomon, 
and  the  division  of  the  day  into  twelve  parts,  are  affirmed  by 
Herodotus  to  have  been  first  taught  to  the  Greeks  by  the  Babylo- 
nians; and  the  continuous  observation  of  the  heavens  both  by  the 
Egyptian  and  Chaldean  priests,  had  determined  with  •Considerable 
exactness  both  the  duration  of  the  solar  year  and  other  longer  i-^eriods 
of  astronomical  recurrence;  thus  impressing  upon  intelligent  Greeks 
the  imperfection  of  their  own  calendars,  and  furnishing  them  with  a 
basis  not  only  for  enlargied  observations  of  their  own,  but  also  for 
the  discovery  and  application  of  those  mathematical  theories  whereby 
astronomy  first  became  a  science. 

It  was  not  only  the  astronomical  acquisitions  of  the  priestly  caste 
which  distinguished  the  early  Babylonians.  The  social  condition, 
the  fertility  of  the  country,  the  dense  population,  and  the  persevering 
industry  of  the  inhabitants,  were  not  less  remarkable.  Respecting 
Nineveh,  once  the  greatest  of  the  Assyrian  cities,  we  have  no  good 
information,  nor  can  we  safely  reason  from  the  analogy  of  Babylon, 
inasmuch  as  the  peculiarties  of  the  latter  were  altogether  determiiMd 
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by  the  Euphrates,  while  Nineveh  was  seated  considerably  farther 
■  north,  and  an  the  east  bank  of  the  Tigris.  But  Herodotus  gives  us 
valuable  particulars  respecting  Babylon  as  an  eye-witness.  We  may 
judge  by  his  account,  representing  its  condition  after  much  suffering 
from  the  Persian  conquest,  what  it  had  been  a  century  earlier  in  the 
days  of  its  full  splendor. 

Th3  neighboring  territory,  receiving  but  little  rain,  owed  its  fertil- 
Vity  altogether  to  the  annual  overflowing  of  the  Euphrates,  on  which 
the  labor  bestowed,  for  the  purpose  of  limiting,  regularizing,  and 
diffusing  its  supply  of  water,  was  stupendous.  JEmbankments  along 
the  river — artifical  reservoirs  in  conneotion  with  it  to  receive  an 
excessive  increase — new  curvilinear  channels  duff  for  the  water  in 
places  where  the  stream  was  too  straight  and  rapid — broad  and  deep 
canals  crossing  the  whole  space  between  the  Euphrates  and  the 
Tigris,  and  feeding  numerous  rivulets  or  ditches  which  enabled  the 
whole  breadth  of  land  to  be  irrigated — all  these  toilsome  applications 
were  requisite  to  insure  due  moisture  for  the  Babylonian  soil.  But 
they  were  rewarded  with  an  exuberance  of  Y>i*oduce,  in  the  various 
descriptions  of  grain,  such  as  Herodotus  hardly  dares  to  particular- 
ize. The  country  produced  no  trees  except  the  date-palm;  which 
was  turned  to  account  in  many  different  ways,  and  from  the  fruit  of 
which,  both  copious  and  of  extraordinary  size,  wine  as  well  as  bread 
was  made.  Moreover,  Babylonia  was  still  more  barren  of  stone  than 
of  wood,  so  that  buildings  as  well  as  walls  were  constructed  almost 
entirely  of  brick,  for  which  the  earth  was  well  adapted;  while 
a  flow  of  mineral  bitumen,  found  near  the  town  and  river  of  Is, 
higher  up  the  Euphn^tes,  served  for  cement.  Such  persevering  and 
systematic  labor  applied  for  the  purpose  of  irrigation,  excites  our 
astonishment;  3'et  the  description  of  what  was  done  for  defense  is 
still  more  imposing.  Babylon,  traversed  in  the  middle  by  the 
Euphrates,  was  surrounded  by  walls  300  feet  in  height,  seventy- 
five  feet  in  thickness,  and  composing  a  square  of  which  each  side 
was  120  stadia  (or  nearly  fifteen  English  miles)  in  length.  Around 
'  the  outside  of  the  walls  was  a  broad  and  deep  moat  from  whence 
the  material  for  the  bricks  composing  them  had  been  excavated; 
while  one  hundred  brazen  gates  served  for  ingress  and  egress. 
Besides,  there  was  an  interior  wall  less  thick,  but  still  very  strong; 
and  as  a  still  farther  obstruction  to  invaders  from  the  north  and 
north-east,  another  high  and  thick  wall  was  built  at  some  miles  from 
the  city,  across  the  space  between  the  Euphrates  and  the  Tigris^ — 
called  the  wall  of  Media,  seemingl  y  a  little  to  the  north  of  that  point 
where  the  two  rivers  most  nearly  approach  to  each  other,  and  join- 
ing the  Tigris  on  its  west  bank.  Of  the  houses  many  were  three  or 
four  stories  high,  and  the  broad  and  straight  streets,  unknown  in  a 
Greek  town  until  the  distribution  of  the  jPeiraeeus  by  Hippodamus 
near  the  time  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  were  well  calculated  to 
Oneightcn  the  astonishment  raised  by  the  whole  spectacle  in  a  visitor 
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like  Herodotus.  The  royal  palace,  with  its  memorable  terraces  or 
hanging  gardens,  formed  the  central  and  commanding  edifice  in  one- 
half  of  the  city — the  temple  of  Belusin  the^  other  hiilf. 

That  celebrated  temple,  standing  upon  a  basis  of  one  square  sta- 
dium, and  inclosed  in  a  precinct  Of  two  square  stadia  in  dimension, 
was  composed  of  eight  solid  towers,  built  one  above  the  other,  and 
is  alleged  by  Strabo  to  have  been  as  much  as  a  stadium  or  furlong 
high  (the  height  is  not  specified  by  Herodotus).  It  was  full  of  costly 
decorations,  and  possessed  an  extensive  landed  property.  Along  tlie 
banks  of  the  river,  in  its  passage  through  the  city,  were  built  spa-  , 
cious  quays,  and  a  bridge  on  stone  piles — for  the  placing  of  which  (as 
Herodotus  was  told)  S(-'miramis  had  caused  the  river  Euphrates  to  be 
drainecl  off  into  the  large  side  reservoir  and  lake  constructed  higher 
up  its  course. 

Besides  this  great  town  of  Babylon  itself,  there  were  throughout 
the  neighborhood,  between  the  canals  which  united  the  Euphrates 
and  the  Tigris,  many  rich  and  populous  villages,  while  Bdrsippa  and 
other  considerable  towfas  were  situated  lower  down  on  the  Euphrates 
itself.  And  the  industry,  agricultural  as  well  as  manufacturing,  of 
the  collective  population  was  not  less  persevering  than  productive. 
Their  linen,  cotton,  and  woolen  fabrics,  and  their  richly  ornamented 
carpets  were  celebrated  throughout  all  the  eastern  regions.  Their 
cotton  was  brought  in  part  from  islands  in  the  Persian  gulf.  The 
flocks  of  sheep  tended  by  the  Arabian  Nomads  supplied  them  with 
wool  finer  even  than  that  of  Miletus  or  Tarentum.  [Besides  the  Chal- 
dean order  of  priests,  there  seem  to  have  been  among  them  certain  other 
tribes  with  peculiar  hereditary  customs.  Thus  there  were  three 
tribes,  probably  near  the  mouth  of  the  river,  who  restricted  them- 
selves to  the  eating  of  fish  alone;  but  we  have  no  evidences  of  a  mil- 
itary caste  (like  that  in  Egypt)  nor  any  other  hereditary  profession. 

In  order  to  present  any  conception  of  what  Assyria  was  in  the 
early  days  of  Grecian  history  and  during  the  two  centuries  preceding 
the  conquest  of  Babylon  by  Cyrus  in  586  B.C.,  we  unfortunately  have 
no  witness  earlier  than  Herodotus,  who  did  net  see  Babylon  until 
near  a  century  after  that  event — about  seventy  years  after  its  still 
more  disastrous  revolt  and  second  subjugation  by  Darius.  Babylonia 
had  become  one  of  the  twenty  satrapies  of  the  Persian  empire,  and 
besides  paying  a  larger  regular  tribute  than  any  of  the  other  nine-| 
teen,  supplied,  from  its  exuberant  soil,  provision  for  the  Great  King  = 
and  his  countless  host  of  attendants  during  one-third  part  of  the 
year.  Yet  it  was  then  in  a  slate  of  comparative  degradation,  having 
had  its  immense  walls  breached  by  Darius,  and  having  afterward 
undergone  the  ill-usage  of  Xerxes,  who,  since  he  stripped  its  temples, 
and  especially  the  venerated  temple  of  Belus,  of  some  of  their  ripest 
ornaments,  would  probably  be  still  more  reckless  in  his  mode  of 
dealing  with  the  civic  edifices.  If,  in  spite  of  such  inflictions,  and 
in  spite  of  that  manifest  evidence  of  poverty  and  suffering  in  the 
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Seaple  which  Herodotus  expressly  notices,  it  continued  to  be  what 
e  describes,  still  counted  as  almost  the  chief  city  of  the  Persian 
empire,  both  in  the  time  of  the  younger  Cyrus  and  in  that  of  Alex- 
ander— we  may  judge  what  it  must  once  have  been,  without  either  for- 
eign satrap  or  foreign  tribute,  under  its  Assyrian  kings  and  Chaldean 
priests,  during  the  last  of  the  two  centuries  which  intervened  between 
the  era  of  Nabonassar  and  the  capture  of  the  city  by  Cyrus  the  Great. 
Though  several  of  the  kings,  during  the  first  of  these  two  centuries, 
had  contributed  much  to  the  great  works  of  Babylon,  yet  it  was 
during  the  second  century  of  the  two,  after  the  capthre  of  Nineveh 
by  the  Medes,  and  under  Nebuchadnezzar  and  Nitokris,  that  the 
kings  attained  the  maximum  of  their  power  and  the  city  its  greatest 
enlargement  It  was  Nebuchadnezzar  who  constructed  the  sea-port 
Teredon,  at  the  mouth^of  the  Euphrates,  and  who  probably  excavated 
the  long  ship  canal  of  near  400  miles,  which  joined  it.  That  canal 
was  perhaps  formed  partly  from  a  natural  western  branch  of  the 
Euphrates.     The  brother  of  the  poet  Alkaeus — Antimenidas,  who 

.  served  in  the  Babylonian  army,  and  distinguished  himself  by  his  per- 
sonal valor  (600-580  B.C.) — would  have  seen  it  in  its  full  glory.  He 
is  the  earliest  Greek  of  whom  we  hear  individually  in  connection 
with  the  Babylonians.  It  marks  strikingly  the  contrast  between  the 
Persian  kings  and  the  Babylonian  kings,  on  whose  ruin  they  rose — 
that  while  the  latter  incurred  immense  expense  to  facilitate  the  com- 
munication between  Babylon  and  the  sea,  the  former  artificially 
impeded  the  lower  course  of  the  Tigris,  in  order  that  their  residence 
at  Susa  might  be  out  of  the  reach  oi  assailants. 

That  which  strikes  us  most,  and  which  must  have  struck  the  first 
Grecian  visitors  much  more,  both  in  Assyria  and  Egypt,  is  the  un- 
bounded command  of  naked  human  strength  possessed  by  these  early 
kings,  and  the  effect  of  mere  mass  and  indefatigable  perseverance, 
unaided  either  by  theory  or  by  artifice,  in  the  accomplishment  of 
gigantic  results.  In  Assyria  the  results  were  in  great  part  exaggera- 
tions of  enterprises  in  themselves  useful  to  the  people  for  irrigation 
and  defense:  religious  worship  was  ministered  to  in  the  like  manner, 
as  well  as  the  personal  fancies  and  pomp  of  their  kings:  while  in 
Egypt  the  latter  class  predominates  more  over  the  former.  "We 
scarcely  trace  in  either  of  them  the  higher  sentiment  of  art,  which 

.owes  its  first  marked  development  to  Grecian  susceptibility  and 
genius.  But  the  human  mind  is  in  every  stage  of  its  progress,  and 
most  of  all  in  its  rude  and  unreflecting  period,  strongly  impressed  by 
visible  and  tangible  magnitude,  and  awe-struck  by  the  evidences  of 
great  power.  To  this  feeling,  for  what  exceeded  the  demands  of 
practical  convenience  and  security,  the  wonders  both  in  Egypt  and 
Assyiia  chiefly  appealed.  The  execution  of  such  colossal  works 
demonstrates  habits  of  regular  industry,  a  concentrated  population 

,  under  one  government,  and,  above  all,  an  implicit  submission  to  the 

[  regal  and  priestly  sway — contrasting  forcibly  with  the  small  autoao- 
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mous  communities  of  Greece  and  western  Europe,  wherein  the  will 
of  the  individual  citizen  was  so  much  more  energetic  and  uncon- 
trolled.    The  acquisition  of  habits  of  regular  industry,  so  foreign  to 
the  natural  temper  of  man,  was  brought  about  m  Egypt  and  Assyria, 
in  China  and  Hindoostanlbefore  it  had  acquired  any  footing  in  Europe; 
but  it  was  purcliased  either  by  prostrate  obedience  to  a  despotic  rule 
or  by  imprisonment  within  the  chain  of  a  consecrated  institution  of 
caste.    Even  during  the  Homeric  period  of  Greece  these  countries 
had  attained  a  certam  civilization  in  mass,  without  the  acquisition  of 
any  hisrh  mental  qualities  or  the  development  of  any  individtual  genius. 
Tiie  religious  and  political  sanction,  sometimes  combined  and  some- 
times separate,  determined  for  every  one  his  mode  of  life,  his  creed, 
his  duties,  and  his  place  in  society,  without  leaving  any  scope  for  the 
will  or  reason  of  the  agent  himself.     Now  the  Phenicians  and  Car- 
thaginians manifest  a  degree  of  individual  impulse  and  energy  which 
puts  them  greatlj  above  this  type  of  civihzation,  though^  m  their 
tastes,  social  feelings,  and  religion  they  are  still  Asiatic.    And  even 
the  Babylonian  community — though  their  Chaldean  priests  are  the 
parallel  of  the  Egyptian  priests,  with  a  less  measure  of  ascendency — 
combine  with  their  industrial  aptitude  and  constancy  of  purplose, 
something  of  that  strenuous  ferocity  of  character  which  marks  so 
many  people  of  the  Semitic  race — Jews,  Phenicians,  and  Carthagin- 
ians.   These  Semitic  people  stand  distinguished  as  well  from  the 
Egyptian  life— enslaved  by  childish  caprices  and  antipathies,  and  by 
endless  frivolities  of  ceremonial  detail— as  from  the  flexible,  many- 
sided,  and  self-organizing  Greek ;  the  latter  not  only  caoable  of  open- 
ing both  for  himself  and  for  the  human  race  the  highest  walks  of 
intellect,  and  the  full  creative  agency  of  art,  but  also  gentler  by  far 
in  his  private  sympathies  and  dealings  than  his  contemporaries  on 
the  Euphrates,  the  Jordan,  or  the  Nile — for  we  are  not,  of  course,  to 
compare  him  with  the  exigencies  of  western  Europe  in  the  eighteenth 
and  nineteenth  centuries. 

Both  in  Babylonia  and  in  Egypt  the  vast  monuments,  embank- 
ments, and  canals,  executed  by  collective  industry,  appeared  the  more 
remarkable  to  an  ancient  traveler  by  contrast  with  the  desert  regions 
and  predatory  tribes  immediately  surrounding  them.  "West  or  the 
Euphrates  the  sands  of  Arabia  extended  northward,  with  little  inter- 
ruption, to  the  latitude  of  the  Gulf  of  Issus;  they  even  covered  the 
greater  part  of  Mesopotamia,  or  the  country  between  the  Euphrates 
and  the  Tigris,  beginning  a  short  distance  northward  of  the  wall 
called  the  wall  of  Media  above-mentioned,  which  (extending  in  a 
direction  nearly  southward  from  the  Tigris  to  the  Euphrates)  had 
been  erected  to  protect  Babylonia  against  the  incursions  of  the  Medes. 
Eastward  of  the  Tigris  again,  along  the  range  of  Mount  Zagros,  but  at 
no  great  distance  from  the  river,  were  foimd  the  Elymsei,  Koss«i,  Uxii, 
ParsBtakeni,  etc. — tribes  which  (to  use  the  expression  of  Strabo),  *'  as 
Inhabiting  a  poor  countiy,  were  under  the  necessity  of  living  by  the 
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plunder  of  their  neighbors."  Such  rude  bands  of  depredators  on  the 
one  side,  and  such  wide  tracts  of  sand  on  the  two  others,  without 
vegetation  or  water,  contrasted  powerfully  with  the  industry  and 
productiveness  of  Babylonia.  Babylon  itself  is  to  be  considered,  not 
as  one  continuous  city,  but  as  a  city  together  with  its  surrounding 
district  inclosed  within  immense  walls,  tlie  "height  and  thickness  of 
wliicli  were  in  themselves  a  sufficient  defense,  so  that  the  place  was 
assailable  only  at  its  gates.  In  case  of  need  it  would  serve  as  shelter 
for  the  persons  and  property  of  the  village-inhabitants  in  Babylonia. 
We  shall  see  hereafter  how  useful  vuider  trying  circumstances  such  a 
resource  was,  when  we  come  to  review  the  invasions  of  Attica  by  the 
Pelopbnnesians,  and  the  mischiefs  occasioned  by  a  temporary  crowd 
pouring  in  from  the  country,  so  as  to  overcharge  the  intramural 
accommodations  of  Athens.  Spacious  as  Babylon  was.  However, 
it  is  affirmed  by  Strabo  that  Ninus  or  Nineveh  was  considerably 
larger. 


APPENDIX. 


Since  the  first  edition  of  these  volumes,  the  interesting  work  of  Mr.  Layard— 
** Nineveh  and  its  Remains,"  together  with  his  illustrative  Drawings —"The 
Monuments  of  Nineveh"— have  been  published.  And  through  his  unremitting 
valuable  exertionsin  surmounting  all  the  difficulties  connected  with  excavations 
on  the  spot,  the  British  Museum  has  been  enriched  with  a  valuable  collection 
of  real  Assyrian  sculptures  and  other  monuments.  A  number  o/  similar  relics 
of  Assyrian  antiquity,  obtained  by  M.  Botta  and  others,  have  also  been  depos- 
ited in  the  museum  of  the  Louvre  at  Pans. 

In  respect  to  Assyrian  art.  indeed  to  the  history  of  art  in  general,  a  new  world 
has  thus  been  opened,  which  promises  to  be  finiitful  of  instruction;  esi)ecially 
when  we  consider  that  the  ground  out  of  which  the  recent  acquisitions  have 
been  obtained,  has  been  yet  most  imperfectly  examined,  and  may  be  expected 
to  yield  an  ample  harvest  hereafter,  assuming  circumstances  tolerably  favor- 
able to  investigation.  The  sculptures  to  which  we  are  now  introduced,  with  all 
their  remarkable  peculiarities  of  style  and  idea,  must  imdoubtedly  date  from 
the  eighth  or  seventh  century  b.c.  at  the  latest — and  may  be  much  earlier.  The 
style  which  they  display  forms  a  parallel  and  subject  of  comparison,  though  in 
many  points  extremely  different,  to  that  of  early  Egypt — at  a  time  when  the 
ideal  combinations  of  the  Greeks  were,  as  far  as  we  know,  embodied  only  in 
epic  and  lyric  poetry. 

But  in  respect  to  early  Assyrian  histoiy,  we  have  yet  to  find  out  whether 
much  new  information  can  be  safely  deduced  from  these  interesting  monu- 
ments. The  cuneiform  inscriptions  now  brought  to  light  are  indeed  very 
numerous:  and  if  they  can  be  deciphered,  on  rational  and  trustworthy  princi- 
ples, we  can. hardly  fail  to  acquire  more  or  less  of  positive  knowledge  respecting 
a  i>eriod  now  plunged  in  total  darkness.  But  from  the  monuments  of  art  alone, 
it  would  be  unsafe  to  draw  historical  inferences.  For  example,  when  we  find 
sculptures  representing  a  king  taking  a  city  by  assault,  or  receiving  captives 
brought  to  him,  etc.,  we  are  not  to  conclude  that  this  commemorates  any  real 
and  positive  conquest  recently  made  by  the  Assyrians.  Our  knowledge  of  the 
subjects  of  Greek  sculpture  6n  temples  is  quite  sufficient  to  make  us  disallow 
any  such  inference,  unless  there.be  some  corroborative  proof.  Some  means 
must  first  be  discovered,  of  discriminating  historical  from  mythical  subjects:  a 
distinction  which  I  here  notice,  the  rather,  because  Mr,  Layard  shows  occasional 
tendency  to  overlook  it  in  his  interesting  remarks  and  explanations:  see  espe- 
cially, vol.  ii.  ch.  vl.  p.  409. 
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From  the  rich  and  abundant  discoveries  made  at  Nlmroud,  combined  vlth 
those  at  Kouvunjik  and  Khorsabad,  Mr.  Layard  is  inclined  to  comprehend  a^ 
these  three  within  the  circuit  of  ancient  Nineveh;  admitting  for  that  circuit  tha 
prodigious  space  alleged  by  Diodorus  out  of  Ktesias,  480  stadia  or  above  fifty 
English  miles.  (See  "  Nineveh  and  its  Remsuns,"  vol.  ii.  ch.  ii.  p.  242-253.)  Blr. 
Layard  considers  that  the  north-west  portion  of  Nimroud  exhibits  monuments 
more  ancient,  and  at  the  same-  time  better  in  style  and  execution,  than  the 
south-west  portion,— or  than  Kouyuniik  and  Khorsabad  (vol.  ii.  ch.  i.  p.  2M;  clh. 
iii.  p.  305).  If  this  hypothesis,  as  to  the  ground  covered  by  Nineveh,  be  correct, 
probably  future  excavations  will  confirm  it— or,  if  incorrect,  refute  it.  But  I  do 
not  at  all  reject  the  suppodtion  on  the  simple  ground  of  excessive  magnitude ;  on 
the  contrary.  I  should  at  once  believe  the  statement,  if  it  were  reported  by 
Herodotus  after  a  visit  to  the  sjjot,  like  the  magnitude  of  Babylon.  The  testi- 
mony of  Ktesias  is  indeed  very  inferior  in  value  to  that  of  Herodotus;  yet  it 
ought  hardly  to  be  outweighed  by  the  supposed  improbability  of  so  great  & 
walled  space,  when  we  consider  how  little  we  know  where  to  set  bounds  to  the 
power  of  the  Assyrian  kings  in  respect  to  command  of  human  labor  for  any  jpro 
cess  merely  simple  and  toilsome,  with  mateiials  both  near  and  inexhaustible. 
Not  to  mention  the  great  wall  of  China,  we  have  only  to  look  at  the  Picts*  Walt, 
and  other  walls  built  by  the  Homans  in  Britain,  to  satisfy  ourselves  that  a  gT«at 
length  of  fortification  under  circumstances  much  less  favorable  than  the  posi- 
tion of  the  ancient  As^oian  kings,  is  noway  incredible  in  itself.  Though  the 
walls  of  Nineveh  and  Babylon  were  much  larger  than  those  of  Paris  as  It  now 
stands,  yet  when  we  compare  the  two  not  merely  in  size,  but  in  respect  of  cost- 
liness, elaboration,  and  contrivance,  the  latter  will  be  found  to  represent  an 
infinitely  greater  awwmnf  o/«x)rfc. 

Larissa  and  Mespila,  those  deserted  towns  and  walls  which  Xenophon  saw  in 
the  retreat  of  the  Ten  Thousand  (Anabas  iii.  4, 6-10),  coincide  in  point  of  distance 
and  situation  with  Nimroud  and  Kouyunjik,  according  to  Mr.  Layard's  remark. 
And  his  supposition  seems  not  improbable,  that  both  of  them  were  formed  by 
the  Medes  out  of  the  ruins  of  the  conquered  city  of  Nineveh.  Neither  of  them 
singly  seems  at  all  adequate  to  the  reputation  of  that  ancient  city,  or  walled 
circmt.  According  to  the  account  of  Herodotus,  Phraortes  the  second  Mediaii 
king  had  attacked  Nineveh,  but  had  been  himself  slain  in  the  attempt,  and  lost 
nearly  an  his  army.  It  was  partiy  to  revenge  this  disgrace  that  Kyaxares,  son 
of  Phraortes,  assailed  Nineveh  (Herod,  i.  102, 103):  we  may  thus  see  a  special 
reason,  hi  addition  to  his  own  violence  of  temper  (i.  73),  why  he  destroys  the 
city  after  having  taken  it  (NiVov  avoo-Tarov  yevofienj?,  i.  178).  It  is  easy  to  conceive 
that  this  vast  walled  space  may  have  been  broken  up  and  converted  into  two 
Median  towns,  both  on  the  Tigris.  In  the  subsequent  change  from  Median  to 
Persian  dominion,  these  towns  also  became  depopulated,  as  far  as  the  strange 
tales  which  Xenophon  heard  in  his  retreat  can  be  trusted.  The  interposition  of 
these  two  Median  towns  doubtless  contributed,  for  the  time,  to  put  out  of  sight 
the  traditions  respecting  the  old  Ninus  which  had  before  stood  upon  their  site. 
But  such  traditions  never  became  extinct,  and  a  new  town  bearing  the  old  name 
of  Ninus  must  have  subsequently  arisen  on  the  spot.  This  second  Ninus  is 
recognized  by  Tacitus,  Ptolemy,  and  Ammianus,  not  only  as  existing,  but  as 
pretending  to  uninterrupted  continuity  of  succession  from  the  ancient  "caput 
A.SS  vrisB  ' 

Mr.  Layard  remarks  on  the  facility  with  which  edifices,  such  as  those  in 
Assyria,  built  of  sunburnt  bricks,  perish  when  neglected,  and  crumble  away 
into  eaith,  leaving  Uttle  or  no  trace. 


CHAPTER  XX. 

EGYPTIANS. 


If,  on  one  side,  %he  Phenjcians  T^ere  ^parated  from  the  productive 
Babylonia  by  the  Arabian'  ^esert,  on  the  other  aide,  the  western 
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jKJTtion  of  the  same  desert  divided  them  from  the  no  less  productive 
valley  of  the  Nile.  lu  those  early  times  which  preceded  the  rise  of 
Greek  civilization,  their  land  trade  embraced  both  regions,  and  they 
served  as  the  sole  agents  of  international  traffic  between  the  two. 
Conveniently  as  their  towns  were  situated  for  maritime  commerce 
vith  the  Nile,  Egyptian  jealousy  had  excluded  Phenician  vessels  not 
cjss  than  those  of  the  Greeks  from  the  mouths  of  that  river,  until  the 
ei^  of  Psammetichus  (673-618  B.C.);  and  thus  even  the  merchants 
>f  Tyre  could  then  reach  Memphis  only  by  means  of  caravans, 
'raploying  as  their  instruments  (as  I  have  already  observed)  the 
Arabian  tribes,  alternately  plunderers  and  carriers. 

Respectinff  Egypt,  as  respecting  Assyria,  since  the  works  of  Heka- 
tiBus  are  unfortunately  lost,  our  earliest  information  is  derived  from 
Herodotus,  who  visited  Egypt  about  two  centuries  after  the  reign  of 
Psammetichus,  when  it  fi)rmed  p^rt  of  one  of  the  twenty  Persian 
satrapies.  The  Egyptian  marvels  and  peculiarities  which  he  recounts, 
are  more  numerous  as  well  as  more  diversified,  than  the  Assyrian; 
and  had  the  vestiges  been  effaced  as  completely  in  the  former  as  in 
the  latter,  his  narrative  would  probably  have  met  with  an  equal 
degree  of  suspicion.  But  the  hard  stone,  combined  with  the  dry 
climate  of  Upper  Egypt  (where  a  shower  of  rain  counted  as  a 
prodigy),  have  given  such  permanence  to  the  monuments  in  the 
valley  of  the  Nile,  that  enough  has  remained  to  bear  out  the  father 
of  Grecian  history,  and  to  show,  that  in  describing  what  he  professes 
to  have  seen,  he  is  a  guide  perfectly  trustworthy.  For  that  which  he 
heard,  he  appears  only  in  the  character  of  a  reporter,  and  often  an 
incredulous  reporter.  Yet  though  this  distinction  between  his  hear- 
say and  his  ocular  evidence  is  not  only  obvious,  but  of  the  most 
capital  moment,  it  has  been  too  often  neglected  by  those  who  depre- 
ciate him  as  a  witness. 

The  mysterious  river  Nile,  a  god  in  the  eyes  of  ancient  Egyptians, 
and  still  preserving  both  its  volume  and  its  usefulness  undiminished 
amidst  the  general  degradation  of  the  countiy,  reached  the  sea  in  the 
time  of  Herodotus  by  five  natural  mouths,  besides  two  others  arti- 
ficially du^  Its  Pelusiac  branch  formed  the  eastern  boundary  of 
flgypt.  its  JKanopic  branch  (170  miles  distant)  the  western ;  while  the 
ebennytic  branch  was  a  continuation  of  the  straight  line  of  the 
upper  river:  from  this  latter  branched  off  the  Saitic  and  the  Mende- 
sian  arms.  The  overflowings  of  the  Nile  are  far  more  fertilizing 
than  those  of  the  Euphrates  in  Assyria, — partly  from  their  more 
uniform  recurrence  both  in  time  and  quantity,  partly  from  the  rich 
silt  which  they  bring  down  and  deposit,  whereas  the  Euphrates 
served  only  as  moisture.  Th^  patience  of  the  Egyptians  had  exca- 
vated, in  Middle  Egypt,  the  vast  reservoir  (partljr,  it  seems,  natural 
and  pre-existing)  called  the  Lake  of  Mceris — and  in  the  Delta,  a  net- 
work of  numerous  canals.  Yet  on  the  whole  the  hand  of  man  had 
been  less  tasked  than  in  Babylonia;  whilst  the  soil,  annually  enriched, 
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yielded  its  abundant  produce  without  either  plow  or  spade  to 
assist  the  seed  cast  iu  by  the  husbandman.  That  under  these  circum- 
slauces  a  dense  and  regularly  organized  population  should  have  been 
concentrated  in  fixed  abodes  aloug  the  valley  occupied  by  this 
remarkable  river,  is  no  matter  of  wonder.  The  marked  peculiarities 
of  the  locality  seem  to  have  brought  about  such  a  result,  in  the 
earliest  periods  to  which  human  society  can  be  traced.  Along  the 
550  miles  of  its  undivided  course  from  Syene  to  Memphis,  where  for 
the  most  part  the  mountains  leave  only  a  comparatively  narrow  strip 
on  each  bank — as  well  as  in  the  broad  expanse  between  Memphis  and 
the  Mediterranean — there  prevailed  a  peculiar  form  of  iheocratic  civ- 
ilization, from  a  date  which  even  in  the  time  of  Herodotus  was 
immemorially  ancient.  But  if  we  seek  for  some  measure  of  this 
antiquity,  earlier  than  the  time  when  Greeks  were  first  admitted  inio 
Egypt  iu  the  reign  of  Psammetichus,  we  find  only  the  computationa 
of  the  priests,  reaching  back  for  many  thousand  years,  first  of  gov- 
ernment by  immediate  and  present  gods,  next  of  human  kings. 
Such  computations  have  been  transmitted  to  us  by  Herodotus, 
Manetho,  and  Diodorus — agreeing  in  their  essential  conception  of 
the  foretime,  with  ^ods  in  the  first  part'of  her  series  and  men  in  the 
second,  but  differing  materially  in  events,  names,  and  epochs. 
Probably,  if  we  possessed  lists  from  other  Egyptian  temples,  beddes 
those  which  Manetho  drew  up  at  Heliopolis  or  which  Herodotus 
learned  at  Memphis,  we  should  find  discrepancies  from  both  these 
two.  To  compare  these  lists,  and  to  reconcile  them  as  far  as  they 
admit»of  being  reconciled,  is  interesting  as  enabling  us  to  understand 
the  Egyptian  mind,  but  conducts  to  no  trustworthy  chronological 
results,  and  forms  no  part  of  the  task  of  an  historian  of  Greece. 

To  the  Greeks  Egypt  was  a  closed  world  before  the  reign  of  Ptam- 
metichus,  though  after  that  time  it  gradually  became  an  impoitant 
part  of  their  field  both  of  observation  and  action.  The  astonishment 
which  the  country  created  in  the  mind  of  tlie  earliest  Grecian  visitors 
may  be  learned  even  from  the  narrative  of  Herodotus,  who  doubtless 
knew  it  by  report  long  before  he  went  there.  Both  the  physical  and 
moral  features  of  Egypt  stood  in  strong  contrast  with  Grecian  expe- 
rience. "Not  only  (says  Herodotus)  does  the  climate  differ  from 
all  other  climates,  and  the  river  from  all  other  rivers,  but  Egyptian 
laws  and  customs  are  opposed  on  almost  all  points  to  those  of  other 
men."  The  Delta  was  at  that  time  full  of  large  and  populous  cities, 
built  on  artificial  elevations  of  ground  and  seemingly  not  niuch 
inferior  to  Memphis  itself,  which  was  situated  on  the  left  lark  of  the 
Nile  (opposite  to  the  site  of  the  modem  Cairo),  a  little  higher  up  than 
the  spot  where  the  Delta  begins.  From  the  time  when  the  Greeks 
first  became  cognizant  of  Egypt,  to  the  building  of  Alexandria  and 
the  reign  of  the  Ptolemies,  Memphis  was  the  first  city  in  Egypt. 
Yet  it  seems  not  to  have  been  always  so;  there  had  been  an  earlier 
period  when  Thebes  v^ras  the  seat  of  Egyptian  power,  and  Tpper 
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Egypt  of  far  more  consequence  than  Middle  Egypt.  Vicinity  to  the 
Delta,  which  must  always  have  contained  tlie  largest  number  of 
cities  and  the  widest  surface  of  productive  leiTitory,  probably  enabled 
Memphis  to  usurp  this  honor  from  Thebes;  and  the  predominance 
of  Lower  Egypt  was  still  further  confirmed  when  Psammetichus 
introduced  Ionian  and  Karlan  troops  as  his  auxiliaries  in  the  govern- 
ment of  the  country.  But  the  stupendous  magnitude  of  the  temples 
and  palaces,  the  profusion  of  ornamental  sculpture  and  painting,  the 
immeasurable  range  of  sepulchers  hewn  in  the  rocks  still  remamiiig 
as  attestations  of  the  grandeur  of  Thebes — not  to  mention  Ombi, 
Edfu,  and  Elephantine — show  that  Upper  Egypt  was  once  the  place 
to  which  the  land-tax  from  the  productive  Delta  was  paid,  and 
where  the  kings  and  priests  who  employed  it  resided.  It  has  been 
even  contended  that  Thebes  itself  was  originally  settled  by  immi- 
grants from  still  higher  regions  of  the  river;  and  the  remains,  yet 
found  along  the  Nile  in  Nubia,  are  analogous,  both  in  style  and  in 
grandeur,  to  those  in  the  Thebais.  What  is  remarkable  is,  that  boih 
the  one  and  the  other  are  strikingly  distinguished  from  the  Pyra- 
mids, which  alone  remain  to  illustrate  the  site  of  the  ancient  Mera- 
pliis.  There  are  no  pyramids  either  in  Upper  Egypt  or  in  Nubia: 
but  on  the  Nile  above  Nubia,  near  the  Ethiopian  Meroe,  pyramids 
in  great  number,  though  of  inferior  dimensions,  are  again  found. 

From  whence,  or  in  what  manner,  Egyptian  institutions  first  took 
their  rise,  we  have  no  means  of  determining.  Yet  there  seems  little 
to  bear  out  the  supposition  of  Heeren  and  other  eminent  authors, 
that  they  were  transmitted  down  the  Nile  by  Ethiopian  colonists 
from  Meroe.  Herodotus  certainly  conceived  Egyptians  and  Ethio- 
pians (who  in  his  time  jointly  occupied  the  border  island  of  Elephan- 
tine, which  he  had  himself  visited)  as  completely  distinct  from  each 
other,  in  race  and  customs  not  less  than  in  language ;  the  latter  being 
generally  of  the  rudest  habits,  of  great  stature,  and  still  greater  phys- 
ical strength — the  chief  part  of  tliem  subsisting  on  meat  and  milk, 
and  blest  with  unusual  longevity.  He  knew  of  Meroe,  as  the 
Ethiopian  metropolis  and  a  considerable  city,  fift^r-two  days*  journey 
higher  up  the  river  than   Elephantine.     But  his  informants  haH 

fiven  him  no  idea  of  analogy  between  its  institutions  and  those  of 
lijjypt.     He  states  that  the  migration  of  a  large   number  of  the 
Egyptian  military  caste,  during  the  reign  of  l^sammetichus,  into 
ytfiiopia,  had  first  communicated  civilized  customs  to  these  southern 
jarbarians.     If  there  be  really  any  connection  between  the  social 
phenomena  of  Egypt  and  those  of  Meroe,  it  seems  more  reasonable 
to  treat  the  latter  as  derivative  from  the  former. 

The  population  of  Egypt  was  classified  into  certain  castes  or 
hereditary  professions;  of  which  the  number  was  not  exactly  defined, 
and  is  represented  differently  by  different  authors.  The  priests  stand 
clearly  marked  out,  as  the  order  richest,  most  powerful,  and  mo^t 
*  venerated.  Distributed  all  over  the  country,  they  possessed  excIusiTcfy 
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the  means  of  reading  and  writing,  besides  a  vast  amount  of  narrative 
matter  treasured  up'  in  tlie  memory,  tiie  whole  stock  of  medical  and 
physiciil  knowledge  then  attainable,  and  those  rudiments  of  geometry 
(or  rather  land-measuring)  which  were  so  often  called  into  use  in  a 
country  annually  inundated.  To  each  god,  and  to  each  temple, 
throughout  Egypt,  lands  and  other  properties  belonged,  whereby 
the  numerous  bands  of  priests  attached  to  him  were  maintained.  It 
seems  too  that  a  further  portion  of  the  lands  of  the  kingdom  was  set 
apart  for  them  in  individual  property,  though  on  this  point  no  cer- 
tainty is  attainable.  Their  ascendency,  both  direct  and  indirect, 
over  the  minds  of  the  people,  was  immense.  They  prescribed  that 
minute  ritual  under  which  the  life  of  every  Egyptian,  not  excepting 
the  king  himself,  was  passed,  and  which  was  for  themselves  more 
full  of  harassing  particularities  than  for  any  one  else.  Every  day  in 
the  year  belonged  to  some  particular  god;  the  priests  alone  knew  to 
which.  There  were  different  gods  in  every  Nome,  though  Isis  and 
Osiris  were  common  to  alL  The  priests  of  each  god  constituted  a 
society  apart,  more  or  less  important,  according  to  the  comparative 
celebrity  of  the  temple.  The  high  priests  of  Hephsestos,  whose 
dignity  was  said  to  have  been  transmitted  from  father  to  son  throi^h 
a  series  of  841  generations  (commemorated  by  the  like  number  of 
colossal  statues,  which  Herodotus  himself  saw),  were  second  in 
importance  only  to  the  king.  The  property  of  each  temple  included 
troops  of  dependents  and  slaves,  who  were  stamped  wiih  ''holy 
marks,"  and  who  must  have  been  numerous  in  order  to  suffice  for 
the  large  buildings  and  their  constant  visitors. 

Next  in  importance  to  the  sacerdotal  caste  were  the  militaiy  caste 
or  order,  whose  native  name  indicated  that  they  stood  on  tne  left 
hand  of  the  king,  while  the  priests  occupied  the  right.  They  were 
classified  into  Kalasiries  and  Hermotybii,  who  occupied  lands  in 
eighteen  particular  Nomes  or  provinces  principally  in  Lower  E^pt 
The  Kalasiries  had  once  amounted  160,000  men,  the  Hermotybu  to 
250,000,  when  at  the  maximum  of  their  population;  but  that  highest 
point  had  long  been  passed  in  the  time  of  Herodotus.  To  each  man 
of  this  soldier-caste  was  assigned  a  portion  of  land  equal  to  about  6i 
English  acres,  free  from  any  tax;  but  what  measures  were  taken  to 
keep  the  lots  of  land  in  suitable  harmony  with  a  fluctuating  number 
of  holders,  we  knoW  not.  The  statement  of  Herodotus  rehites  to  a 
time  lon§  past  and  gone,  and  describes  what  was  believed,  by  the 
priests  with  whom  he  talked,  to  have  been  the  primitive  constitution 
of  their  country  anterior  to  the  Persian  conquest  The  like  is  still 
more  true  respecting  the  statement  of  Diodorusj  who  says  that  Ibe 
territory  of  Egypt  was  divided  into  three  parts — one  part  belon^ng 
to  the  king,  another  to  the  priests,  and  the  remainder  to  the  soldiers. 
His  language  seems  to  intimate  that  every  Nome  was  so  divided,  and 
even  that  the  three  portions  were  equal,  though  he  does  not  expressly 
say  so.    The  result  of  these  statements,  combined  with  the  biakfff 
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of  Joseph  in  the  book  of  Genesis,  seems  to  be,  that  the  lands  of  the 
priests  and  the  soldiei's  were  regarded  as  i)rivile^ed  property  and 
exempt  from  all  burdens,  while  the  remaining  soil  was  considered 
as  the  property  of  the  king,  who,  however,  received  from  it  a  fixed 
proportion,  one-fifth  of  the  total  produce,  leaving  the  rest  in  the 
hands  of  the  cultivators.  We  are  told  that  Sethos,  priest  of  the  god 
Phtha  (or  Hephaestos)  at  Memphis  and  afterward  named  King, 
oppressed  the  military  caste  and  deprived  them  of  their  lands.  In 
revenge  for  this  they  withheld  from  him  their  aid  when  Egypt  was 
invaded  by  Sennacherib.  Further,  in  the  reign  of  Psammetichus,  a 
large  number  (240,000)  of  these  soldiers  migrated  into  Ethiopia  from 
a  feeling  of  discontent,  leaving  their  wives  and  children  behind 
them.  It  was  Psammetichus  who  first  introduced  Ionian  and  Karian 
mercenaries  into  the  country,  and  began  innovations  on  the  aribient 
Egyptian  constitution :  so  that  the  disaffection  toward  him,  on  the 
part  of  the  native  soldiers,  no  longer  permitted  to  serve  as  exclusive 

Siards  to  the  king,  is  not  difficult  to  explain.  The  Ealasiries  and 
ermotybii  were  interdicted  from  every  description  of  art  or  trade. 
There  can  be  little  doubt  that  under  the  Persians  their  lands  were 
made  subject  to  the  tribute.  This  may  partly  explain  the  frequent 
revolts  which  they  maintained,  with  very  considerable  bravery, 
against  the  Persian  kings. 

Herodotus  enumerates  five  other  races  (so  he  calte  them)  or  castes, 
besides  priests  and  soldiers — herdsmen,  swineherds,  tradesmen,  inter- 
preters, and  pilots;  an  enmneration  which  perplexes  us,  inasmuch  as 
It  takes  no  account  of  the  husbandmen,  who  must  always  have  con- 
stituted the  majority  of  the  population.  It  is  perhaps  for  this  very 
reason  that  they  are  not  comprised  in  the  list— not  standing  out 
specially  markea  or  congregated  together,  like  the  five  above-named, 
and  therefore  not  seeming  to  constitute  a  race  apart.  The  distribu- 
tion of  Diodorus,  who  specifies  (over  and  above  priests  and  soldiers) 
husbandmen,  herdsmen,  and  artificers,  embraces  much  more  com- 
pletely the  whole  population.  It  seems  more  the  statement  of  a  reflect- 
ing man,  pushing  out  the  principle  of  hereditary  occupations  to  its 
ccmsequences;  (and  the  comments  which  the  historian  so  abundantly 
interweaves  with  his  narrative  show  that  such  was  the  character  of 
the  authorities  which  he  followed;)— while  the  list  given  by  Herodotus 
comprises  that  which  struck  his  observation.  It  seems  that  a  certain 
proportion  of  the  soil  of  the  Delta  consisted  of  marsh  land,  including 
pieces  of  habitable  ground,  but  impenetrable  to  an  invading  enemy, 
and  favorable  only  to  the  growth  of  papyrus  and  other  aquatic  plants. 
Other  portions  of  the  Delta,  as  well  as  of  the  upper  valley  in  parts 
where  it  widened  to  the  eastward,  were  too  wet  for  the  culture  of 
grain,  though  producing  the  richest  herbage,  and  eminently  suitable 
to  the  race  of  Egyptian  herdsmen,  who  thus  divided  the  soil  with  the 
husbandmen.  Herdsmen  generally  were  held  reputable;  but  the 
race  of  swineherds  were  hated  and  despised,  from  the  extreme  anti- 
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pathy  of  all  other  Esryptians  to  the  pig— which  animal  yet  cotiid  noS 
be  altogether  proscribed,  because  there  were  certain  peculiar  occa- 
sions on  which  it  wjis  imperative  to  offer  him  in  sacrifice  to  Selene  or 
Dionysus.  Herodotus  acquaints  us  that  the  swineherds  were  inter- 
dicted from  all  the  temples,  and  that  they  always  intermarried  among 
themselves,  other  Egyptians  disdaining  such  an  alliance — a  statement 
wliich  indirectly  intimates  that  there  was  no  standing  objection 
against  intermarriage  of  the  remaining  castes  with  each  other.  The 
caste  or  race  of  interpreters  began  only  with  the  reign  of  Psammet- 
ichus,  from  the  admission  of  Greek  settlers,  then  for  the  first  time 
tolerated  in  the  country.  Though  they  were  half  Greeks^  the  his- 
torian does  not  note  them  as  of  inferior  account,  except  as  compared 
with  tlie  two  ascendent  castes  of  soldiers  and  priests.  Moreover  the 
creation  of  a  new  caste  shows  that  there  was  no  consecrated  or 
unchangeable  total  number. 

Those  whom  Herodotus  denominates  tradesmen  (nditrfXoi)  are 
doubtless  identical  with  the  artisans  (rexvlrai)  specified  by  Diodoms 
— the  town  population  generally  as  distinguish^  from  that  of  the 
country.  Dunng  the  three  months  of  the  year  when  Egypt  was 
covered  with  water,  festival  days  were  numerous — the  people  throng- 
ing by  hundreds  of  thousands,  in  vast  barges,  to  one  or  other  of  the 
many  holy  places,  combining  worship  and  cnjo3anent.  In  Egypt 
weaving  was  a  trade,  whereas  in  Greece  it  was  the  domestic  occupa- 
tion of  females.  Herodotus  treats  it  as  one  of  those  reversals  of  the 
order  of  nature  which  were  seen  only  in  Egypt,  that  the  weaver  stayed 
at  home  plying  his  web  while  his  wife  went  to  market.  The  process 
of  embalming  bodies  was  elaborate  and  universal,  giving  employment 
to  a  large  special  class  of  men.  The  profusion  of  edifices,  obelisks, 
sculpture  and  painting,  all  executed  by  native  workmen,  required  a 
large  body  of  trained  sculptors,  who  m  the  mechanical  branch  of 
their  business  attained  a  high  excellence.  Most  of  the  animals  in 
Egypt  were  objects  of  religious  reverence,  and  many  of  them  were 
identified  in  the  closest  manner  with  particular  gods.  The  order  of 
priests  included  a  large  number  of  hereditary  fevers  and  tenders  of 
these  sacred  animals.  Among  the  sacerdotal  order  were  also  found 
the  computers  of  genealogies,  the  infinitely  subdivided  practitioners 
in  the  art  of  healing,  etc.,  who  enjoyed  good,  reputation,  and  were  sent 
for  as  surgeons  to  Cyrus  and  Darius.  The  Egyptian  city  population 
was  thus  exceedingly  numerous,  so  that  king  Sethon,  when  called 

( upon  to  resist  an  invasion  without  the  aid  of  the  military  caste,  might 
well  be  supposed  to  have  formed  an  army  out  of  "the  tradesmen,  the 
artisans,  and  the  market-people. "  And  Alexandria,  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  dynasty  of  the  Ptolemies,  acquired  its  numerous  and 
active  inhabitants  at  the  expense  of  Memphis  and  the  ancient  towns 
of  Lower  Egypt. 
The  mechanical  obedience  and  fixed  habits  of  the  mass  of  the 

'  Egyptian  population  (not  prieats  or  soldiers)  was  a  point  which  made 
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much  impression  upon  Grecian  observers.  Solon  is  said  to  have 
introduced  at  Athens  a  custom  prevalent  in  Egypt,  whereby  the 
Nomarch  or  chief  of  each  Nome  was  required  to  investigate  every 
man's  means  of  living,  and  to  punish  with  death  those  who  did  not 
furnish  evidence  of  some  recognized  occupation.  It  does  not  seem 
that  the  institution  of  Caste  in^Egpyt — though  insuring  unapproach- 
able ascendency  to  the  Priests  and  much  consideration  to  the  Soldiers 
— was  attended  with  any  such  profound  debasement  to  the  rest  as 
that  which  falls  upon  the  lowest  caste  or  Sudras  in  India.  No  such 
gulf  existed  between  them  as  that  between  the  ■  Twice-born  and  the  ' 
Once-born  in  the  religion  of  Brahma.  Yet  those  stupendous  works, 
which  form  the  permanent  memorials  of  the  country,  remain  at  the 
same  time  as  proofs  of  the  oppressive  exactions  of  the  kings,  and  of 
the  reckless  caprice  with  which  the  lives  as  well  as  the  contributions 
of  the  people  were  lavised.  One  hundred  and  twenty  thousand 
Egyptians  were  said  to  have  perished  in  the  digging  of  the  canal, 
which  kinff  Nekos  began  but  did  not  finish,  between  the  Pelusian 
arm  of  the  Nile  and  the  Red  Sea;  while  the  construction  of  the  two 
great  pyramids,  attributed  to  the  kings  Cheops  and  Chephren,  was 
described  to  Herodotus  by  the  priests  as  a  period  of  exhausting  labor 
and  extreme  suffering  to  the  whole  Egyptian  people.  And  yet  the 
great  Labyrinth  (said  to  have  been  built  by  the  Dodekarchs)  appeared 
to  him  a  more  stupendous  work  than  the  Pyramids,  so  that  the  toil 
employed  upon  it  cannot  have  been  less  destructive.  The  moving 
of  such  vast  masses  of  stone  as  were  seen  in  the  ancient  edifices  both 
of  Upper  and  Lower  Egypt,  with  the  iniperfect  mechanical  resources 
then  existing,  must  have  tasked  the  efforts  of  the  people  yet  more 
severely  than  the  excavation  of  the  half-finished  canal  of  Nekos. 
Indeed,  the  associations  with  which  the  Pyramids  were  connected,  in 
the  minds  of  those  with  whom  Herodotus  conversed,  were  of  the 
most  odious  character.  Such  vast  works,  Aristotle  observes,  are 
suitable  to  princes  who  desire  to  consume  the  strength  and  break  the 
spirit  of  their  people.  With  Greek  despots,  perhaps  such  an  inten- 
tion may  have  been  sometimes  deliberately  conceived.  But  the 
Egyptian  kings  may  be  presumed  to  have  followed  chiefly  caprice  or 
love  of  pomp — sometimes  views  of  a  permanent  benefit  to  be  achieved 
— as  in  the  canal  of  Nekos  and  the  vast  reservoir  of  Mceris,  with  its 
channel  joining  the  river — when  they  thus  expended  the  physical 
strength  and  even  the  lives  of  their  subjects. 

Sanctity  of  animal  life  generally,  veneration  for  particular  animals 
in  particular  Nomes,  and  abstinence  on  religious  grounds  from  certain 
vegetables,  were  among  the  marked  features  of  Egyptian  life,  and 
served  pre-eminently  to  impress  upon  the  country  &at  air  of  singu- 
larity which  foreigners,  like  Herodotus,  remarked  in  it.  The  two 
specially  marked  bulls,  called  Apis  at  Memphis  and  Mnevis  at  Heliop- 
olis,  seemed  to  have  enjoyed  a  sort  of  national  worship.  The  ibis, 
the  cat,  and  the  dog,  were  throughout  most  of  the  Nomes  venerated 
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during  life,  embalmed  like  men  after  death,  and  if  killed,  avenged  by 
the  severest  punishment  of  the  offending  party:  but  the  veneration  of 
the  crocodile  was  confined  to  the  neighborhood  of  Thebes  and  the 
lake  of  Mceris.  Such  veins  of  religious  sentiment,  which  distinguished 
Egypt  from  Phenicia  ^nd  Assyria  not  less  than  from  Greece,  were 
explained  by  the  native  priests  after  their  manner  to  Herodotus; 
though  he  declines  from  pious  scruples  to  communicate  what  was 
told  to  him.  Thev  seem  remnants  continued  from  a  very  early  stage 
of  Fetich  ism — and  the  attempts  of  different  persons,  noticed  in  Diod- 
dorus  and  Plutarch,  to  account  for  their  origin,  partly  by  legends, 
partly  by  theory,  will  give  little  satisfaction  to  any  one. 

Though  Thebes  first,  and  Memphis  afterward,  were  undoubtedly 
the  principal  cities  of  Egypt,  yet  if  the  dynasties  of  Manetho  are  lU 
all  trustworthy,  even  in  their  general  outline,  the  Egyptian  kings  were 
not  taken  uniformly  either  from  one  or  the  other.  Manetho  enumerates 
on  the  whole  twenty-six  different  dynasties  or  families  of  kings, 
anterior  to  the  conquest  of  the  country  by  Kambyses — the  Persian 
kings  between  Kambyses  and  Darius  Notbus,  down  to  the  death  of 
the  latter  in  405  B.C.,  constituting  his  twenty -seventh  dynasty.  Of 
these  twenty-six  dynasties,  beginning  with  the  year  5702  B.C.,  the 
first  two  are  Thinites — the  thu*d  and  fourth,  Memphites — the  fifth, 
from  the  island  of  Elephantine — the  sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth,  again 
Memphites — the  ninth  and  tenth,  Herakleopolites — the  eleventh, 
twelfth,  and  thirteenth,  Diospolites  or  Thebans — the  fourteenth, 
Choites — the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth,  Hyksos  or  Shepherd  Kings — 
the  seventeenth,  Shepherd  Kings,  overthrown  and  succeeded  by 
Diospolites — the  eighteenth  (b.c.  1655-1327,  in  which  is  included 
Rameses  the  great  Egyptian  conqueror,  identified  by  many  authors 
with  Sesostris,  1411  B.c.)-^nineteenth  and  twentieth,  Diospolites — 
the  twenty-first,  Tanites — the  twenty-second,  Bubastites — the  twenty- 
third,  again  Tanites — the  twenty-fourth,  Saites — the  twenty-fifth, 
Ethiopians,  beginning  with  Sabakon,  whom  Herodotus  also  mentions 
— the  twenty-sixth,  Saites,  including  Psammetichus,  Nekos,  Apries 
or  Uaphris,  and  Amasis  or  Amosis.  We  see  by  these  lists,  that 
according  to  the  manner  in  which  Manetho  construed  the  antiquities 
of  his  country,  several  other  cities  of  Egypt,  besides  Thebes  and 
Memphis,  furnished  kings  to  the  whole  territory.  But  we  cannot 
trace  any  correspondence  between  the  Nomes  which  furnished  kings, 
and  those  which  Herodotus  mentions  to  have  been  exclusively  occu- 
pied by  the  military  caste.  Many  of  the  separate  Nomes  were  of 
considerable  substantive  importance,  and  had  a  marked  local  char- 
acter each  to  itself,  religious  as  well  as  political ;  though  the  whole 
of  Egypt,  from  Elephantine  to  Pelusium  and  Kanopus,  is  said  to 
have  always  constituted  one  kingdom,  from  the  earliest  times  which 
the  native  priests  could  conceive. 

We  are  to  consider  this  kingdom  as  engaged,  long  before  the  time 
when  Greeks  were  admitted  into  it,  in  a  standing  caravan  commerce 
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witb  Phenicia,  Palestine,  Arabia,  and  Assyria.  Ancient  Egjrpt  hav- 
iag  neither  vines  nor  olives,  imported  both  wine  and  oil ;  while  it  also 
needed  especially  the  frankincense  and  aromatic  products  peculiar  to 
Atabia,  for  its  elaborate  religious  ceremonies.  Toward  the  last 
quarter  of  the  eighth  century  b.c.  (a  little  before  the  time  when  the 
dynasty  of  the  Mermnadae  in  Lydia  was  commencing  in  the  person 
OT  Gyges),  we  trace  events  tending  to  alter  the  relation  which  pre- 
viously subsisted  between  these  countries,  by  continued  aggression? 
on  the  part  of  the  Assyrian  monarchs  of  Nineveh — Saknaneser  an 6 
Sennacherib.  The  former  having  conquered  and  led  into  captivity 
the  ten  trihes  of  Israel,  also  attacked  the  Phenician  towns  on  the  adjoin- 
ing coast:  Sidon,  PalsB-Tyrus,  and  Ake  yielded  to  him,  but  Tyre 
itself  resisted,  and  having  endured  for  five  years  the  hardships  of  a 
blockade  with  partial  obstruction  of  its  continental  aqueducts,  was 
enabled  by  means  of  its  insular  position  to  maintain  independence. 
It  was  just  at  this  period  that  the  Grecian  establishments  in  Sicily 
"Were  forming,  and  I  have  already  remarked  that  the  pressure  of 
the  Assyrians  upon  Phenicia  probably  had  some  effect  in  deter- 
mining that  contraction  of  the  Phenician  occupations  in  Sicily  which 
really  took  place  (b.c.  730-720).  Respecting  Sennacherib,  we  are 
informed  by  the  Old  Testament  that  he  invaded  Judsea — and  by 
Herodotus  (who  calls  him  king  of  the  Assyrians  and  Arabians)  that 
he  assailed  the  pious  king  Sethos  in  Egypt:  in  both  cases  his  army 
experienced  a  miraculous  repulse  and  destruction.  After  this  the 
Assyrians  of  Nineveh,  either  torn  by  intestine  dissension,  or  shaken 
by  the  attacks  of  the  Medes,  appear  no  longer  active;  but  about  the 
year  630  b.c.,  the  Assyrians  or  Chaldseans  of  Babylon  manifest  a 
formidable  and  increasing  power.  It  is,  moreover,  during  this  cen- 
tury that  the  old  routine  of  the  Egyptian  kings  was  broken  through, 
and  a  new  policy  displayed  toward  foreigners  by  Psammetichus — 
which,  while  it  rendered  Egypt  more  formidable  to  Judaea  and  Phe- 
nicia, opened  to  Grecian  ships  and  settlers  the  hitherto  inaccessible 
Nile. 

Herodotus  draws  a  marked  distinction  between  the  history  of 
Egypt  before  Psammetichus  and  the  following  period.  The  former 
he  gives  as  the  narration  of  the  priests,  without  professing  to  guaran- 
tee it — the  latter  he  evidently  believes  to  be  w^U  ascertained.  And 
we  find  that  from  Psammetichus  downward,  Herodotus  and  Manetho 
are  in  tolerable  harmony,  whereas  even  for  the  sovereigns  occupying/ 
the  last  fifty  years  before  Psammetichus,  there  are  many  and  irrecon-l 
cilable  discrepancies  between  them;  but  they  both  agree  in  stating 
that  Psammetichus  reigned  fifty-four  years. 

So  important  an  event,  as  the  first  admission  of  the  Greeks  into 
Egypt,  was  made,  by  the  informants  of  Herodotus,  to  turn  upon  two 
prophecies.  After  the  death  of  Sethos  (priest  of  Hephsestos  as  well 
as  king),  who  left  no  son,  Egypt  became  divided  among  twelve  kings, 
of  whom  Psanimetichus  was  one.    It  was  under  this  dodekarchy, 
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according  to  Herodotus,  that  the  marvelous  labyrinth  near  the  Lake 
of  Moeris  was  constructed.  The  twelve  lived  and  rieigned  for  some 
time  in  perfect  harmony.  But  a  prophecy  had  been  made  known  to 
tliem,  that  the  one  who  should  make  libations  in  the  temple  of 
Hephsestos  out  of  a  brazen  goblet,  would  reign  over  all  Egypt.  Now 
it  happened  that  one  day  when  they  all  appeared  armed  in  that  tem- 
ple to  offer  sacrifice,  the  high  priest  brought  out  by  mistake  only 
eleven  golden  goblets  instead  of  twelve;  and  Psammetichus,  left 
without  a  ^blet,  made  use  of  his  brazen  helmet  as  a  substitute. 
Being  thus  considered,  though  unintentionally,  to  have  fulfilled  the 
condition  of  the  prophecy,  by  making  libations  in  a  brazen  goblet, 
he  became  an  object  of  terror  to  his  eleven  colleagues,  who  united  to 
despoil  him  of  his  dignity  and  drove  him  into  the  inaccessible 
marshes.  In  this  extremity  he  sent  to  seek  counsel  from  the  oracle 
of  Leto  at  Buto,  and  received  for  answer  an  assurance  that  "ven- 
geance would  come  to  him  by  the  hands  of  brazen  men  showing 
themselves  from  the  seaward.'*  His  faith  was  for  the  moment  shaken 
by  so  startling  a  conception  as  that  of  brazen  men  for  his  alJies,  But 
the  prophetic  veracity  of  the  priest  at  Buto  was  speedily  shown,  when 
an  astonished  attendant  came  to  acquaint  him  in  his  lurking-place, 
that  brazen  men  were  ravaging  the  sea-coast  of  the  Delta.  It  was  a 
body  of  Ionian  and  Karian  soldiers,  who  had  landed  for  pillage;  and 
the  messenger  who  came  to  inform  Psammetichus  had  never  before 
seen  men  in  an  entire  suit  of  brazen  armor.  That  prince,  satisfied 
that  these  were  the  allies  whom  the  oracle  had  marked  out  for  him, 
immediately  entered  into  negotiation  with  the  lonians  and  Karians, 
enlisted  them  in  his  service,  and  by  their  aid,  in  conjunction  with  his 
other  partisans,  overpowered  the  other  eleven  kings— thus  making 
himself  the  one  ruler  of  Egypt. 

Such  was  the  tale  by  which  the  original  alliance  of  an  Egyptian 
king  with  Grecian  mercenaries,  and  the  first  introduction  of  Greeks 
into  Egypt,  was  accounted  for  and  dignified.  What  followed  is  more 
authentic  and  more  important.  Psammetichus  provided  a  settlement 
and  lands  for  his  new  allies,  on  the  Pelusiac  or  eastern  bi-anch  of  the 
Nile,  a  little  below  Bubastis.  The  lonians  were  planted  on  one  side 
of  the  river,  the  Karians  on  the  other;  and  the  place  was  made  to 
serve  as  a  military  position,  not  only  for  the  defense  of  the  eastern 
border,  but  also  for  the  support  of  the  king  himself  against  malcon- 
tents at  home :  it  was  called  the  Stratopeda,  or  the  Camps.  He  took 
pains,  moreover,  to  facilitate  the  intercourse  between  them  and  the 
neighboring  inhabitants  by  causing  a  number  of  Egyptian  children 
to  be  domiciled  with  them,  in  order  to  learn  the  Greek  language. 
Hence  sprung  the  interpreters,  who,  in  the  time  of  Herodotus,  con- 
stituted a  permanent  hereditary  caste  or  breed. 

Though  the  chief  purpose  of  this  first  foreign  settlement  in  Egypt, 
between  Pelusium  and  Bubastis,  was  to  create  an  independent  mili- 
tary  force,  and  with  it  a  fleet,  for  the  king— yet  it  was  of  ooorse  sa 
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opening  botji  for  communication  and  traffic,  to  all  Greeks  and  to  all 
Phenicians.  such  as  had  never  before  been  available.  And  it  was 
speedily  followed  by  the  throwing  open  of  the  Kanopic  or  western- 
most branch  of  tlie  river  for  the  purposes  of  trade  specially.  Accord- 
ing to  a  statement  of  Strabo,  it  was  in  the  reign  of  Psammetichus 
that  the  Milesians,  with  a  fleet  of  thirty  ships,  made  a  descent  on 
that  part  of  tlie  coast,  first  built  a  fort  in  the  immediate  neighborhood, 
and  then  presently  founded  the  town  of  Naukratis  on  the  right  bank  i 
of  the  Kanopic  Nile.  There  is  much  that  is  perplexing  in  this  aflir-  * 
mation  of  Strabo ;  but  on  the  whole  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the 
establishment  of  the  Greek  factories  and  merchants  At  Naukratis  may 
be  considered  as  dating  in  the  reign  of  Psammetichus — Naukratis, 
however,  must  have  been  a  city  of  Egyptian  origin  in  which  these 
foreigners  were  permitted  to  take  up  their  abode — not  a  Greek 
colony,  as  Strabo  would  have  us  believe.  The  language  of  Herod- 
otus seen^  rather  to  imply  that  it  was  king  Amasis  (between  whom 
and  the  death  of  Psammetichus  there  intervened  nearly  half  a  cen- 
tury) who  first  allowed  Greeks  to  settle  at  Naukratis.  Yet  on  com- 
paring what  the  historian  tells  us  respecting  the  courtesan  Rliodopis 
and  the  brother  of  Sappho,  the  poetess,  it  is  evident  that  there  must 
Lave  been  both  Greek  trade  and  Greek  establishments  in  that  town 
long  before  Amasis  came  to  the  throne.  We  may  consider  then, 
that  both  the  eastern  and  western  mouths  of  the  Nile  became  open  to 
the  Greeks  in  the  days  of  Psammetichus:  the  f  orme^r  as  leading  to  the 
headquarters  of  the  mercenary  Greek  troops  in  Egyptian  pay — the 
latter  for  purposes  of  trade. 

While  this  event  afforded  to  the  Greeks  a  valuable  enlargement, 
both  of  their  traflic  and  of  their  field  of  observation,  it  seems  to  have 
occasioned  an  internal  revolution  in  Egypt.  The  Nome  of  Bubastis, 
in  which  the  new  military  settlement  of  foreigners  was  jjlauted,  is 
numbered  among  those  occupied  by  the  Egyptian  military  caste. 
Whether  their  lands  were  in  part  taken  away  from  them^  we  do  not 
know;  but  the  mere  introduction  of  such  foreigners  must  have 
appeared  an  abomination  to  the  strong  conservative  feeling  of  ancient 
Egypt.  And  Psammetichus  treated  the  native  soldiers  in  a  man- 
ner which  showed  of  how  much  less  account  Egyptian  soldiers 
had  become,  since  the  **  brazen  helmets  "  had  got  footing  in  the  land. 
It  had  hitherto  been  the  practice  to  distribute  such  portions  of  the 
military,  as  were  on  uctual  service,  in  three  different  posts:  at 
Daphne  near  Pelusium,  on  the  north-eastern  frontier— at  IVJarea  on 
the  north-western  frontier,  near  the  spot  where  Alexandria  was  after- 
ward built — and  at  Elephantine,  on  the  southern  or  Ethiopian 
boundary.  Psammetichus,  having  no  longer  occasion  for  their  ser- 
vices on  the  eastern  frontier,  since  the  formation  of  the  mercenary 
camp,  accumulated  them  in  greater  number  and  detained  them  for  an 
unusual  time  at  the  two  other  stations,  especially  at  Elephantine. 
Here,  as  Herodotus  tells  us,  they  remained  for  three  years  unrelieved. 
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Diodorus  adds  that  Psammetichus  assigned  to  those  native  troops 
who  fought  conjointly  with  the  mercenaries,  the  least  honorable  post 
in  the  line.  Discontent  at  length  impelled  them  to  emigrate  m  a 
bodjr  of  240,000  men  into  Ethiopia,  leaving  their  wives  and  children 
behmd  in  Egypt.  No  instances  on  the  part  of  Psammetichus 
could  induce  them  to  return.  This  memorable  incident,  which  is 
said  to  have  given  rise  to  a  settlement  in  the  southernmost  regions  erf 
Ethiopia,  called  by  the  Greeks  the  Automoli  (though  the  emigrant 
soldiers  still  call  themselves  by  their  old  Egyptian  name),  attests  the 
effect  produced  by  the  introduction  of  the  foreign  mercenaries  in 
lowering  the  position  of  the  native  military.  The  number  of  the 
emigrants,  however,  is  a  point  no  way  to  be  relied  upon.  We  shall 
presently  see  that  there  were  enough  of  them  left  behind  to  renew 
effectively  the  struggle  for  their  lost  dignity. 

It  was  probably  with  his  Ionian  and  Karian  troops  that  Psammet- 
ichus carried  on  those  warlike  operations  in  Syria  which  filled  so 
large  a  proportion  of  his  long  and  prosperous  reign  of  fifty-four  years. 
He  besieged  the  city  of  Azotus  in  Syria  for  twenty-nine  years,  until 
he  took  it — the  longest  blockade  which  Herodotus  had  ever  heard  of. 
Moreover  he  was  in  that  country  when  the  destroying  Scythian 
Nomads  (who  had  defeated  the  Meaian  king  Kyaxares  and  possessed 
themselves  of  Upper  Asia)  advanced  to  invade  Egypt;  a  project  which 
Psammetichus,  by  large  presents,  induced  them  to  abandon. 

There  were,  however,  yet  more  powerful  enemies,  against  whom 
he  and  his  son  Nekos  (who  succeeded  him  seemingly  about  604  b.c.) 
had  to  contend  in  Syria  and  the  lands  adjoining.  It  is  just  at  thia 
period,  during  the  reigns  of  Nabopolassar  and  his  son  Nebuchadnez- 
zar  (B.C.  625-661)  that  the  Chaldeans  or  Assyrians  of  Babylon  appear 
at  the  maximum  of  their  power  and  aggressive  disposition ;  while  the 
Assyrians  of  Ninus  or  Nineveh  lose  their  substantive  position  through 
the  taking  of  that  town  by  Kyaxares  (about  B.C.  6()0) — the  greatest 
height  which  the  Median  power  ever  reached.  Between  the  Egyptian 
Nekos  and  his  grandson  Apries  (Pharaoh  Necho  and  Pharaoh  Hophra 
of  the  Old  Testament)  on  the  one  side,  and  the  Babylonian  Nebu- 
chadnezzar on  the  other,  Judea  and  Phenicia  form  the  intermediate 
subject  of  quarrel.  The  political  independence  of  the  Phenician 
towns  is  extinguished,  never  again  to  be  recovered.  At  the  com- 
mencement of  his  reign,  it  appears,  Nekos  was  chiefly  anxious  to 
extend  the  Egyptian  commerce,  for  which  purpose  he  undertook  two 
measures,  both  of  astonishing  boldness  for  that  age — a  canal  between 
the  lower  part  of  the  eastern  or  Pelusiac  Nile  and  the  inmost  corner 
of  the  Red  Sea — and  the  circumnavigation  of  Africa;  his  great  o^)ject 
being  to  procure  a  water-communication  between  the  Mediten*anean 
and  the  Red  Sea.  He  began  the  canal  (mucli  about  the  same  time  as 
Nebuchadnezzar  executed  his  canal  from  Babylon  to  Teredon)  with 
such  reckless  determination,  that  120,000  Egyptians  are  said  to  have 
perished  in  the  work.    But  either  from  such  disastrous  proof  of  the 
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difflculty,  or  (as  Herodotus  represents)  from  the  terrors  of  a  menacing 
prophecy  which  reached  him,  he  was  compelled  to  desist.  Next  he 
accomplislied  the  circumnavigation  of  Africa,  already  above  alluded 
to;  but  in  this  way  too  he  K)und  it  iiifpracticable  to  procure  any 
available  communication  such  as  he  wished.  It  is  plain  that  in  both 
these  enterprises  he  was  acting  under  Pheniclan  and  Greek  instiga- 
tion; and  we  may  remark  that  the  point  of  the  Nile,  from  whence  the 
canal  took  its  departure,  was  close  upon  the  mercenary  camps  or 
Stratopeda.  Being  unable  to  connect  the  two  seas  together,  he  built 
and  equipped  an  armed  naval  force  both  upon  the  one  and  the  other, 
and  entered  upon  aggressive  enterprises,  naval  as  well  as  military. 
His  army,  on  marching  into  Syria,  was  met  at  Megiddo  (Herodotus 
says  Magdolum)  by  Josiah,  king  of  Judah,  who  was  himself  slain  and 
so  completely  worsted,  that  Jerusalem  fell  into  the  power  of  the  con- 
qiieror,  and  became  tributary  to  Egypt.  It  deserves  to  be  noted  that 
Nekos  sent  the  raiment  which  he  had  worn  on  the  day  of  this  victory 
as  an  offering  to  the  holy  temple  of  Apollo  at  Branchidse  near  Miletus 
— the  first  recorded  instance  of  a  donation  from  an  Egyptian  king  to 
a  Grecian  temple,  and  a  proof  that  Hellenic  affinities  were  beginning 
to  take  effect  upon  him.  Probably  we  may  conclude  that  a  large 
proportion  of  his  troops  were  Milesians. 

But  the  victorious  career  of  Nekos  was  completely  checked  by  the 
defeat  which  he  experienced  at  Carchemisch  (or  Circesium)  on  the 
Euphrates,  from  Nebuchadnezzar  and  the  Babylonians,  who  not  only 
drove  him  out  of  Judea  and  Syria,  but  also  took  Jerusalem,  and  car- 
ried away  the  king  and  the  principal  Jews  into  captivity.  Nebu- 
chadnezzar farther  attacked  the  Phenician  cities,  and  the  siege  of  Tyre 
alone  cost  him  severe  toil  for  thirteen  years.  After  this  long  and 
gallant  resistance,  the  Tyrians  were  forcea  to  submit,  and  underwent 
the  same  fate  as  the  Jews.  Their  princes  and  chiefs  were  dragged 
captive  into  the  Babylonian  territory,  and  the  Phenician  cities  became 
numbered  among  the  tributaries  of  Nebuchadnezzar.  So  they  seem 
to  have  remained,  until  the  overthrow  of  Babylon  by  Cyrus :  for  we 
find  among  those  extracts  (unhappily  very  brief)  which  Josephus  has 
preserved  out  of  the  Tyrian  annals,  that  during  this  interval  there 
were  disputes  and  irregularities  in  the  government  of  Tyre — judges 
being  for  a  time  substituted  in  the  place  of  kings;  while  Merbal  and 
Hirom,  two  princes  of  the  regal  Tyrian  line,  detained  captive  in 
[Babylonia,  were  successively  sent  down  on  the  special  petition  of  the 
Tynans,  and  reigned  at  Tyre ;  the  former  four  years,  the  latter  twenty 
years,  until  the  conquest  of  Babylon  by  Cyrus.  The  Egyptian  king 
Apries,  indeed,  son  of  Psammis  and  grandson  of  Nekos,  attacked 
Sidon  and  Tyre  both  by  land  and  sea,  but  seemingly  without  any 
result.  To  the  Persian  empire,  as  soon  as  Cyrus  had  conquerea 
Babylon,  they  cheerfully  and  spontaneouslj'  submitted,  whereby  the 
restoration  of  the  captive  Tyrians  to  their  home  was  probably  con- 
ceded to  them,  like  that  of  the  captive  Jews. 
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Nekos  in  Egypt  was  succeeded  by  his  3011  Psammis,  and  he  again, 
after  a  reiffn  of  six  years,  by  his  son  Apries;  of  whose  power  and 
prosperity  Herodotus  speaks  m  yery  high  general  terms,  though  the 
few  particulars  which  he  recounts  are  of  a  contrary  tenor.  It  was 
not  till  after  a  reign  of  twenty-five  years  that  Apries  undertook  that 
expedition  against  the  Greek  colonies  in  Libya — Kyrene  and  Barka 
— which  proved  his  ruin.  The  native  Libyan  tribes  near  those  cities 
having  sent  to  surrender  themselves  to  him  and  entreat  his  aid 
against  the  Greek  settlers,  Apries  dispatched  to  them  a  large  force 
composed  of  native  Egyptians;  who  (as  has  been  before  mentioned) 
were  stationed  on  the  north-western  frontier  of  Egypt,  and  were 
therefore  most  available  for  the  march  against  Kyiene.  The  Kyre- 
nean  citizens  advanced  to  oppose  them,  and  a  battle  ensued  in  which 
the  Egyptians  were  completely  routed  with  severe  loss.  It  is  affirmed 
that  they  were  thrown  into  disorder  from  want  of  practical  knowl- 
edge of  Grecian  warfare — a  remarkable  proof  of  the  entire  isolation 
of  the  Grecian  mercenaries  (who  had  now  been  long  in  the  service  of 
Psammetichus  and  his  successors)  from  the  native  Egyptians. 

This  disastrous  reverse  provoked  a  mutiny  in  Egypt  against 
Apries,  the  soldiers  contending  that  he  had  dispatched  them  on  tbe 
enterprise  with  a  deliberate  view  to  their  destruction,  in  order  to 
assure  his  rule  over  the  remaining  Egyptians.  The  malcontents 
found  so  much  sympathy  among  the  general  population,  that  Ama- 
sis,  a  Saitic  Egyptian  of  low  birth  but  of  considerable  intelligence, 
whom  Apries  had  sent  to  conciliate  them,  was  either  persuaded  or 
constrained  to  become  their  leader,  and  prepared  to  march  immedi- 
ately against  the  king  at  Sais.  Unbounded  and  reverential  submis- 
sion to  the  royal  authority  was  a  habit  so  deeply  rooted  in  the  Egyp- 
tian mind,  that  Apries  could  not  believe  the  resistance  to  be  serious. 
He  sent  an  officer  of  consideration  named  Patarbemis  to  bring  Ama- 
sis  before  him.  When  Patarbemis  returned,  bringing  back  from  the 
rebel  nothing  better  than  a  contemptuous  refusal  to  appear  except  at 
the  head  of  an  army,  the  exasperated  king  ordered  his  nose  and  ears 
to  l)e  cut  off.  This  act  of  atrocity  caused  such  indignation  among 
the  Egyptians  round  him,  that  most  of  them  deserted  and  joined  the 
revolters,  who  thus  became  irresistibly  fonliidable  in  point  of  num- 
bers. There  yet  remained  to  Apries  the  foreign  mercenaries — thirty 
thousand  lonians  and  Karians — whom  he  summoned  from  their 
Stratopeda  on  the  Pelusiac  Nile  to  his  residence  at  Sais.  This  force, 
the  creation  of  his  ancestor  Psammetichus  and  the  main  rehance  of 
his  family,  still  inspired  him  with  such  unabated  confidence,  that  he 
marched  to  attack  the  far  superior  numbers  under  Amasis  at 
Momeraphis.  Though  his  troops  behaved  with  bravery,  the  dispar- 
ity of  numbers,  combined  with  the  excited  feeling  of  the  insurgents, 
overpowered  him:  he  was  defeated  and  carried  prisoner  to  Sais, 
where  at  first  Amasis  not  only  spared  his  life,  but  treated  him  with 
generosity.    Such,  however,  was  the  antipathy  of  the  Egyptians,  that 
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tbey  forced  Amasis  to  surrender  his  prisoner  into  their  hands,  and 
immediately  strangled  him. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  trace  in  these  proceedings  the  outbreak  of  a 
long- suppressed  hatred  on  the  part  of  the  Egyptian  soldier-caste 
toward  the  dynasty  of  Psaimmetichus,  to  whom  they  owed  their  com- 
parative degradation,  and  by  whom  that  stream  of  Hellenism  had 
been  let  in  upon  Egypt  which  doubtless  was  not  witnessed  without 
great  repugnance.  It  might  seem,  also,  that  this  dynasty  had  too 
little  of  pure  Egyptianism  in  them  to  find  favor  with  the  priests. 
At  least  Herodotus  does  not  mention  any  religious  edifices  erected 
either  by  Nekos  or  Psammis  or  Aprles,  though  he  describes  much  of 
such  outlay  on  the  part  of  Psammetichus — who  built  magnificent 
Propylaea  to  the  temple  of  Hephsestos  at  Memphis  and  a  splendid 
new  chamber  or  stable  for  the  sacred  bull  Apis — ^and  more  still  on 
the  part  of  Amasis. 

Nevertheless  Amasis,  though  he  had  acquired  the  crown  by  this 
explosion  of  native  antipathy,  found  the  foreign  adjuncts  so  emi- 
nently advantageous,  that  he  not  only  countenanced,  but  multiplied 
them.  Egypt  enjoyed  under  him  a  degree  of  power  and  considera- 
tion such  as  it  neither  before  possessed,  nor  afterward  retained — for 
his  long  reim  of  forty -four  years  (570-526  B.C.)  closed  just  six  months 
before  the  Persian  conquest  of  the  country.  As  he  was  eminently 
phil-Hellenic,  the  Greek  merchants  at  Naukratis — the  permanent 
settlers  as  well  as  the  occasional  visitors— obtained  from  him  valua- 
ble enlargement  of  their  privileges.  Besides  granting  permission  to 
various  Grecian  towns  to  erect  religious  establishments  for  such  of 
their  citizens  as  visited  the  place,  he  also  sanctioned  the  constitution 
of  a  formal  a§d  organized  emporium  or  factory,  m vested  with  com- 
mercial privileges,  and  armed  with  authority  exercised  by  presiding 
otficers  regularly  chosen.  This  factory  was  connected  with,  and 
probably  grew  out  of,  a  large  religious  edifice  and  precinct,  built  at 
the  joint  cost  of  nine  Grecian  cities:  four  of  them  Ionic, — Chios, 
Teos,  Phokaea,  and  Klazomenae;  four  Doric, — ^Rhodes,  Knidus,  Hali- 
karnassus,  and  Phaselis;  and  one  ^olic, — Mitylene.  By  these  nine 
cities  the  joint  temple  and  factory  was  kept  up,  and  its  presiding 
magistrates  chosen.  But  its  destination,  for  the  convenience  of  Gre- 
cian commerce  generally,  seems  revealed  by  the  imposing  title  of 
Ihe  HeUenion.  Samos,  Miletus,  and  ^gina  had  each  founded  a  sepa- 
rate temple  at  Naukratis  for  the  worship  of  such  of  their  citizens  as 
went  there;  probably  connected  (as  the  Hellenion  was)  with  protec- 
tion and  facilities  for  commercial  purposes.  While  these  three 
powerful  cities  had  thus  constituted  each  a  factory  for  itself,  as 
guarantee  to  the  merchandise,  and  as  responsible  for  the  conduct  of 
its  own  citizens  separately — the  corporation  of  the  Hellenion  served 
both  AS  protection  and  control  to  all  other  Greek  merchants.  And 
such  was  the  usefulness,  the  celebrity,  and  probably  the  pecuniary 
profit,  of  the  corporation,  that  other  Grecian  cities  set  up  claims  to  a 
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diare  in  it,  falsely  pretending  to  have  contributed  to  the  original 
foundation. 

Naukratis  was  for  a  long  time  the  privileged  port  for  Grecian  com- 
merce with  Egypt.  No  Greek  merchant  was  permitted  to  deliver 
foods  in  any  other  part,  or  to  enter  an^  other  of  the  mouths  of  the 
rile  except  the  Kanopic.  If  forced  into  any  of  them  by  stress  of 
weather,  he  was  compelled  to  make  oath  that  his  arrival  was  a  mat- 
ter of  necessity,  and  to  convey  his  goods  round  by  sea  into  the 
Kanopic  branch  to  Naukratis.  If  the  weather  still  lorbade  such  t 
proceeding,  the  merchandise  was  put  into  barges  and  conveyed  roun-  k 
to  Naukratis  by  the  internal  canals  of  the  Delta.  Such  a  monopoly, 
which  made  Naukratis  in  Egypt  something  like  Canton  in  China,  or 
Nagasaki  in  Japan,  no  longer  subsisted  in  the  time  of  Herodotus. 
But  the  factory  of  the  Hellenion  was  in  full  operation  and  dignity, 
and  veiy  probably  he  himself,  as  a  native  of  one  of  the  contributing 
cities,  Halikarnassus,  may  have  profited  by  its  advantages.  At  what 
precise  time  Naukratis  first  became  licensed  for  Grecian  trade,  we 
cannot  directly  make  out.  But  there  seems  reason  to  believe  that 
it  was  the  port  to  which  .the  Greek  merchants  first  went,  so  soon  as 
the  general  liberty  of  trading  with  the  countiy  was  conceded  to  them; 
and  this  would  put  the  date  of  such  grant  at  least  as  far  back  as  the 
foundation  of  ICyrene  and  the  voyage  of  the  fortunate  Kolaeus,  who 
was  on  his  way  with  a  cargo  to  E^ypt  when  the  storms  overtook 
him — about  630  B.C.,  during  the  reign  of  Psammelichus.  And  in 
the  time  of  the  poetess  Sappho  and  her  brother  Charaxus,  it  seems 
evident  that  Greeks  had  been  some  time  established  at  Naukratis. 
But  Amasis,  though  his  predecessors  had  permitted  such  establish- 
ment, may  doubtless  be  regarded  as  having  given  organization  to  the 
factories,  and  as  having  placed  the  Greeks  on  a  mor# comfortable 
footing  of  security  than  they  had  ever  enjoyed  before. 

This  Egjptian  king  manifested  several  other  evidences  of  his 
phil-Hellenic  disposition  by  donations  to  Delphi  and  other  Grecian 
temples.  He  even  married  a  Grecian  wife  from  the  city  of  Kyrene. 
Moreover,  he  was  in  intimate  alliance  and  relations  of  hospitality 
both  with  Polykrates,  despot  of  Samos,  and  with  Croesus,  kin^  of 
Lydia.  He  conquered  the  island  of  Cyprus,  and  rendered  it  tnbu- 
tary  to  the  Egyptian  throne.  His  fleet  and  army  were  maintained 
in  good  condition,  and  the  foreign  mercenaries,  the  great  strength  of 
the  dynasty  whom  he  had  supplanted,  were  not  only  preserved,  but 
even  removed  from  their  camp  near  Pelusium  to  the  chief  town,  li 
Memphis,  where  they  served  as  the  special  guards  of  Amasis.  Egypt 
enjoyed  under  him  a  degree  of  power  abroad  and  prosperity  at  home 
(the  river  having  been  abundant  in  its  overflowing),  which  was  the 
more  tenaciously  remembered  on  account  of  the  period  of  disaster 
and  subjugation  immediately  following  his  death.  And  his  contribu- 
tions, in  architecture  and  sculpture,  to  the  temples  of  Sals  and  Mem- 
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phis  were  on  a  scale  of  vastness  surpassing  everything  before  known 
m  Lower  !^gypt. 


CHAPTER   XXI. 

DECLINE  OP  THE  PHENICIANS. — GROWTH  OP  CARTHAGE. 

The  preceding  sketch  of  that  important  system  of  foreign  nations — 
Phenicians,  Assyrians,  and  Egyptians — who  occupied  the  south- 
eastern portion  of  the  {oiKovnevrj)  inhabited  world  of  an  early  Greek, 
brings  them  down  nearly  to  the  time  at  which  they  were  all  absorbed 
into  the  mighty  Persian  empire.  In  tracing  the  series  of  events 
which  intervened  between  700  B.C.  and  530  b c,  we  observe  a 
material  increase  of  power  both  in  the  Chaldaeans  and  Egyptians,  and 
an  immense  extention  of  Grecian  maritime  activity  and  commerce — 
but  we  at  the  same  time  notice  the  decline  of  Tyre  and  Sidon,  both 
in  power  and  traffic.  The  arms  pf  Nebuchadnezzar  reduced  th^ 
Phenician  cities  to  the  same  state  of  dependence  as  that  which  the 
Ionian  cities  underwent  half  a  century  later  from  Croesus  and  Cyrus; 
while  the  ships  of  Miletus,  Phokaea,  and  Samos  gradually  spread  over 
all  those  waters  of  the  Levant  which  had  once  been  exclusively 
Phenician.  In  the  year  704  B.C.,  the  Samians  did  not  yet  possess  a 
single  trireme:  down  to  the  year  ^30  b.c.,  not  a  single  Greek  vessel 
haa  yet  visited  Libya.  But  when  we  reach  550  b.c.,  we  find  the 
Ionic  ships  predominant  in  the  ^gean,  and  those  of  Corinth  and 
Korkyra  in  force  to  the  west  of  Peloponnesus — we  see  the  flourishine 
cities  of  Kyrene  and  Barka  already  rooted  in  Libya,  and  the  port  of 
Naukratis  a  busy  emporium  of  Grecian  commerce  with  Egypt.  The 
trade  by  land — which  is  all  that  Egypt  had  enjoyed  prior  to  Psara- 
metichus,  and  which  was  exclusively  conducted  by  Phenicians — is 
exchanged  for  a  trade  by  sea,  of  which  the  Phenicians  have  only  a 
8hare,"and  seemingly  a  smaller  share  than  the  Greeks.  Moreover  the 
conquest  by  Amasis  of  the  island  of  Cyprus,  half-filled  with  Phenician 
settlements  and  once  the  tributary  dependency  of  Tyre — aiSords  an 
additional  mark  of  the  comparative  decline  of  that  great  city.  In  her 
commerce  with  the  Red  Sea  and  the  Persian  Gulf  she  still  remained 
without  a  competitor,  the  schemes  of  the  Egyptian  king  Nekos  having 
proved  abortive.  Even  in  the  time  of  Heroaotus,  the  spices  and . 
frankincense  of  Arabia  were  still  brought  and  distributed  only  by  tho ' 
Phenician  merchant.  But,  on  the  whole,  both  political  and  industrial : 
develof)ment  of  Tyre  are  now  cramped  by  impediments,  and  kept 
down  by  rivals,  not  before  in  operation ;  so  that  the  part  which  she 
will  be  found  to  play  in  the  Mediterranean,  throughout  the  whole 
course  of  this  history,  is  one  subordinate  and  of  reduced  importance. 

The  course  of  Grecian  history  is  not  directly  affected  by  these 
H.  G.  I.— 28 
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countries.  Yet  their  effect  upon  the  Greek  mind  was  very  consider- 
able, and  the  opening  of  the  Nile  by  Psammetichus  constitutes  an 
epoch  in  Hellenic  thought.  It  supplied  to  their  observation  a  large  and 
diversified  field  of  present  reality,  while  it  was  at  the  same  time  one 
great  source  of  those  mysticizing  tendencies  which  corrupted  so 
many  of  their  speculative  minds.  But  to  Phenicia  and  Assyria,  the 
Greeks  owe  two  acquisitions  well-deserving  special  mention — the 
alphabet,  and  the  first  standard  and  scale  of  weight  as  well  as  coined 
money.  Of  neither  of  these  acquisitions  can  we  trace  the  precise 
date.  That  the  Greek  alphabet  is  derived  from  the  Phenician,  the 
analogy  of  the  two  proves  beyond  dispute,  though  we  know  not  how 
or  where  the  inestimable  present  was  handed  over,  of  which  no  traces 
are  to  be  found  in  the  Homeric  poems.  The  Latin  alphabet,  which 
is  nearly  identical  with  the  most  ancient  Doric  variety  of  the  Greek, 
was  derived  from  the  same  source — also  the  Etruscan  alphabet, 
though  (if  O.  MtiUer  is  correct  in  hia  conjecture)  only  at  second-hand 
through  the  intervention  of  the  Greek.  If  we  cannot  make  out  at 
what  time  the  Phenicians  made  this  valuable  communication  to  the 
Greeks,  much  less  can  we  determine  when  or  how  they  acquired  it 
themselves — whether  it  be  of  Semitic  invention,  or  derived  from 
improvement  upon  the  phonetic  hieroglyphics  of  the  Egyptians. 

Besides  the  letters  of  the  Alphabet,  the  scale  of  weight  and  that  of 
coined  money  psissed  from  Phenicia  and  Assyria  into  Greece.  It  has 
been  shown  by  Boeckh  in  his  **  Metrologie  "  that  the  ^ginsean  scale — 
with  its  divisions,  talent,  mna,  and  obolus — is  identical  with  the 
Babylonian  and  Phenician;  and  that  the  word  Mna,  which  forms 
the  central  point  of  the  scale,  is  of  Ohaldsean  origin.  On  this  I  have 
already  touched  in  a  former  chapter,  while  relating  the  history  of 
Pheidon  of  Argos,  by  whom  what  is  called  the  uEginsean  scale  was 
first  promulgated. 

In  tracing,  therefore,  the  effect  upon  the  Greek  mind  of  early  iuter- 
course  with  the  various  Asiatic  nations,  we  find  that  as  the  Greeks 
made  up  their  musical  scale  (so  important  an  element  of  their  early 
mental  culture)  in  part  by  borrowing  from  Lydians  and  Phrygians — 
so  also  their  monetary  and  statical  system,  their  alphabetical  writing, 
and  their  duodecimal  division  of  the  day  measured  by  the  gnomon 
and  the  shadow,  were  all  derived  from  Assyrians  and  Phenicians. 
The  early  industry  and  commerce  of  these  countries  were  thus  in 
many  ways  available  to  Grecian  advance,  and  would  probably  have 
become  more  so  if  the  great  and  rapid  rise  of  the  more  barbarous 
Persions  had  not  reduced  them  all  to  servitude.  The  Phenicians, 
though  unkind  rivals,  were  at  the  same  time  examples  and  stiniulants 
to  Greek  maritime  aspiration;  and  the  Phenician  worship  of  that 
goddess  whom  the  Greeks  knew  under  the  name  of  Aphrodite,  became 
communicated  to  the  latter  in  Cyprus,  in  Kythera,  in  Sicily — perhaps 
also  in  Corinth. 

The  sixth  century  B.C.,  though  a  period  of  decline  for  Tyre  and 
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Sidon,  wa3  a  period  of  gjrowth  for  their-  African  colony  Carthage, 
•which  appears  during  this  century  in  considerable  traffic  with  the 
Tyrrhenian  towns  on  the  southern  coast  of  Italy,  and  as  thrusting 
out  the  Phoksean  settlers  from  Alalia  in  Corsica.  The  wars  of  the 
Carthaginians  with  the  Grecian  colonies  in  Sicily,  so  far  as  they  are 
known  to  us,  commence  shortly  after  500  B.C.,  and  continue  at  mter- 
vals,  with  fluctuating  success,  for  two  centuries  and  a  half. 

The  foundation  oi  Carthage  by  the  Tyrians  is  placed  at  different 
dates,  the  lowest  of  which,  however,  is  819  B.C. :  other  authorities 
place  it  in  878  B.C.,  and  we  have  no  means  of  deciding  between 
them.  I  have  already  remarked  that  it  is  by  no  means  the  oldest  of 
the  Tyrian  colonies.  But  though  Utica  and  Gades  were  more  ancient 
than  Carthage,  the  latter  so  greatlr  outstripped  them  in  wealth  and 

g>wer,  as  to  acquire  a  sort  of  federal  pre-eminence  over  all  the 
henician  colonies  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  in  those  later  times 
when  the  dominion  of  the  Cartha^nians  had  reached  its  maximum, 
it  comprised  the  towns  of  Utica,  Hippo,  Adrumetum,  and  Leptis, — 
all  originid  Phenician  foundations,  and  enjoying  probably  even,  as 
dependents  of  Carthage,  a  certain  qualified  autonomy — besides  a  great 
number  of  smaller  towns  planted  by  themselves,  and  inhabited  by  a 
mixed  population  called  Liby-Phenicians.  Three  hundred  such  towns — 
a  dependent  territory  covenng  half  the  space  between  the  Lesser  and 
the  Greater  Syrtis,  and  in  many  parts  remarkably  fertile — a  city  said 
to  contain  700,000  inhabitants,  active,  wealthy,  and  seemingly  homo- 
geneous— and  foreign  dependencies  in  Sicily,  Sardinia,  the  Balearic 
isles,  and  Spain, — all  this  aggregate  of  power,  under  one  political 
management,  was  sufficient  to  render  the  contest  of  Carthage  even 
with  Rome  for  some  time  doubtful. 

But  by  what  steps  the  Carthaginians  raised  themselves  to  such  a  pitch 
of  greatness  we  have  no  information.  We  are  even  left  to  guess  how 
much  of  it  had  already  been  acquired  in  the  sixth  century  B.C.  As 
in  the  case  of  so  many  other  cities,  we  have  a  foundation  legend  dec- 
orating the  moment  of  birth,  and  then  nothing  farther.  The  Tyr- 
ian princess  Dido  or  Elisa,  daughter  of  Belus,  sister  of  Pygmalion, 
king  of  Tyre,  and  wife  of  the  wealthy  Sichseus  priest  of  Herakles  in 
that  city— is  said  to  have  been  left  a  widow  in  consequence  of  the  mur- 
der of  Sichseus  by  Pygmalion,  who  seized  the  treasures  belonging  to  his 
victim.  But  Dido  found  means  to  disappoint  him  of  his  booty,  pos- 
sessed herself  of  the  gold  which  had  tempted  Pygmalion,  and 
secretly  emigrated,  carrying  with  her  the  sacred  insignia  of  Herakles. 
A  considerable  body  of  Tyrians  followed  her.  She  settled  at  Car- 
thage on  a  small  hilly  peninsula  joined  by  a  naiTow  tongue  of  land 
to  the  continent,  purchasing  from  the  natives  as  much  land  as  could 
be  surrounded  by  an  ox's  hide,  which  she  caused  to  be  cut  into  the 
thinnest  strip,  and  thus  made  it  sufficient  for  the  site  of  her  first  cita- 
del, Byrsa,  which  afterward  grew  up  into  the  great  city  of  Carthage. 
Ab  soon  as  her  new  settlement  had  acquired  footing,  she  was  solicited 
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in  marriage  by  several  princes  of  tlie  native  tribes,  especially  by  the 
GsBtulian  Jarbas,  who  threatened  war  if  he  were  refused.  Thus 
pressed  by  the  clamors  of  her  own  people,  who  desired  to  come  into 
alliance  with  the  natives,  yet  irrevocably  determined  to  maintain 
exclusive  fidelity  to  her  first  husband,  she  escaped  the  conflict  by 
putting  an  end  to  her  life.  She  pretended  to  acquiesce  in  the  pro- 
position of  a  second  marriage,  requiring  only  delay  sufiicient  to  offer 
an  expiatory  sacrifice  to  the  manes  of  Sichaeus.  A  vast  funeral  pile 
was  erected,  and  many  victims  slain  upon  it,  in  the  midst  of  which 
Dido  pierced  her  own  bosom  with  a  sword  and  perished  in  the 
flames.  Such  is  the  legend  to  which  Virgil  has  given  a  new  color 
by  interweaving  the  adventures  of  -^neas,  and  thus  connecting  the 
foundation  legends  of  Carthage  and  Rome,  careless  of  his  deviation 
from  the  received  mythical  chronology.  Dido  was  worehiped  as  a 
goddess  at  Carthage  until  the  desti-uction  of  the  citv;  and  it  has  been 
imagined  with  some  probability  that  she  is  identical  with  Astarte,  the 
divine  patroness  under  whose  auspices  the  colony  was  originally 
established,  as  Gades  and  Tarsus  were  founded  under  those  of  Her- 
akles — the  tale  of  the  funeral  pile  and  self-burning  appearing  in  the 
religious  ceremonies  of  other  Cicilian  and  Syrian  towns.  Phenician 
religion  and  worship  was  diffused  along  with  the  Phenician  colonies 
throughout  the  larger  portion  of  the  Mediterranean. 

The  Phokseans  of  Ionia,  who  amid  their  adventurous  Voyages 
westward  established  the  colony  of  Massalia  (as  early  as  600  B.C.). 
were  onljr  enabled  to  accomplish  this  by  a  naval  victory  over  the 
Carthaginians — the  earliest  example  of  Greek  and  Carthaginian  col- 
lision which  has  been  preservea  to  us.  The  Cartha^nians  were 
Jealous  of  commercial  rivalry,  and  their  traffic  with  the  Tuscans  and 
jatins  in  Italy,  as  well  as  their  lucrative  mine- working  in  Spain, 
dates  from  a  period  when  Greek  commerce  in  those  regions  was 
hardly  known.  In  Greek  authors  the  denomination  Phenicians  is 
often  used  to  designate  the  Carthaginians  as  well  as  the  inhabitants 
of  Tyre  and  Sidon,  so  that  we  cannot  always  distinguish  which  of 
the  two  is  meant.  But  it  is  remarkable  that  the  distant  establish- 
ment of  Gades,  and  the  numerous  settlements  planted  for  commercial 
purposes  along  the  western  coast  of  Africa  and  without  the  Strait  of 
Gibmltar,  are  expressly  ascribed  to  the  Tyrians.  Many  of  the  other 
Phenician  establishments  on  the  southern  coast  of  Spain  seem  to  have 
owed  their  origin  to  Carthage  rather  than  to  Tyre.  But  the  relations 
between  the  two,  so  far  as  we  know  them,  were  constantly  amicable, 
and  Carthage  even  at  the  period  of  her  highest  glory  sent  Theori  with 
a  tribute  of  religious  recognition  to  the  Tyrian  Herakles:  the  visit 
of  these  envoys  coincided  with  the  siege  of  the  town  by  Alexander  the 
Great.  On  that  critical  occasion  the  wives  and  children  of  the  Tyr- 
ians  were  sent  to  find  shelter  at  Carthage.  Two  centuries  before, 
when  the  Persian  empire  was  in  its  age  of  growth  and  expansion, 
the  Tyrians  had  refused  to  aid  Kambyses  with  their  fleet  in  its  plans 
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for  conquering  Carthage,  and  thus  probably  preserved  their  colony 
fl^om  subjugation. 


CHAPTER  XXII. 

WESTBBN    COLOlflES    OF    GREECE— IN    BPIRUS,   ITALY,    SICILY,    AND 

GAUL.^ 

The  stream  of  Grecian  colonization  to  the  westward,  as  far  as  we 
can  be  said  to  know  it  authentically,  with  names  and  dates,  begins 
from  the  11th  Olympiad.  But  it  is  reasonable  to  believe  that  there 
were  other  attempts  earlier  than  this,  though  we  must  content  our- 
selves with  recognizing  them  as  generally  probable.  There  were 
doubtless  detached  bands  of  volunteer  emigrants  or  marauders  who, 
fixing  themselves  in  some  situation  favorable  to  commerce  or  piracy, 
either  became  mingled  with  the  native  tribes,  or  grew  up  by  succes- 
sive reinforcements  into  an  acknowledged  town.  Not  being  able  to 
boast  of  any  filiation  from  the  Prytaneium  of  a  known  Grecian  city, 
these  adventurers  were  often  disposed  to  fasten  upon  the  inexhaustible 
legend  of  the  Trojan  war,  and  ascribe  their  oriffin  to  one  of  the  vic- 
torious heroes  in  the  host  of  Agamemnon,  alike  distinguished  for 
their  valor  and  for  their  ubiquitous  dispersion  after  the  siege.  Of 
8uch  alleged  settlements  by  fugitive  Grecian  or  Trojan  heroes,  there 
were  a  great  number,  on  various  points  throughout  the  shores  of  the 
Mediterranean ;  and  the  same  honorable  origin  was  claimed  even  by 
many  non-Hellenic  towns. 

In  the  eighth  century  B.C.,  when  this  westerly  stream  of  Grecian 
colonization  begins  to  assume  an  authentic  shape  (735  B.C.),  the 
population  of  Sicily  (as  far  as  our  scanty  information  permits  us  to 
determine  it)  consistea  of  two  races  completely  distinct  from  each 
other — Sikels  and  Sikans — besides  the  Elymi  (a  mixed  race  appar- 
ently distinct  from  both,  occupying  Eryx  and  Egesta  near  the  west- 
ernmost corner  of  the  island)  and  the  Phenician  colonies  and  coast 
establishments  formed  for  purposes  of  trade.  According  to  the 
belief  both  of  Thucydides  and  Philistus,  these  Sikans,  though  they 
gave  themselves  out  as  indigenous,  were  yet  of  Iberian  origin  and 
emigrants  of  earlier  date  than  the  Sikels — by  whom  they  had  been 
invaded  and  restricted  to  the  smaller  western  half  of  the  island.  The 
Sikels  were  said  to  have  crossed  over  originally  from  the  south-west- 
ern corner  of  the  Calabrian  peninsula,  where  a  portion  of  the  nation 
still  dwelt  in  the  time  of  Thucydides.  The  territory  known  to  Greek 
writers  of  the  fifth  century  b.c.  by  the  names  of  (Enotria  on  the  coast 
of  the  Mediterranean,  and  Italia  on  that  of  the  Gulfs  of  Tarentum 
and  Squillace,  included  all  that  lies  south  of  a  line  drawn  across  the 
breadth  of  the  country,  from  the  Gulf  of  Poseidonia  (Psestum)  and 
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the  river  Silarus  on  the  Mediterranean  sea,  to  the  north-west  corner 
of  the  Gulf  of  Tarentum.  It  was  bounded  northward  by  the  lapyg- 
ians  and  Messapians,  who  occupied  the  Salentine  peninsula  and  the 
country  immediately  adjoining  to  Tarentum,  and  by  the  Peuketians 
on  the  Ionic  Gulf.  According  to  the  logographers  Pherekydes  and 
Hellanikus,  (Enotrus  and  PeuKctius  were  sons  of  Lykaon,  grandsons 
of  Pelasgus,  and  emigrants  in  very  early  times  from  Arcadia  to  this 
territory.  An  important  statement  in  Stephanus  Byzantinus 
acquaints  us  that  the  serf  population,  whom  the  great  Hellenic  cities 
in  this  portion  of  Italy  empli^ed  in  the  cultivation  of  their  lands, 
were  called  Pelasgi,  seemingly  even  in  the  historical  times.  It  is 
upon  this  name  probably  that  the  mythical  genealogy  of  Pherekydes 
is  constructed.  This  QEnotrian  or  Pelasgian  race  were  the  popula- 
tion whom  the  Greek  colonists  found  there  on  their  arrival.  They 
were  now  apparently  under  other  names,  such  as  the  Sikels 
(mentioned  even  in  the  Odyssey,  though  their  exact  locality  in 
that  poem  cannot  be  ascertained),  the  Italians  or  Italia,  properly  so 
called— the  Morgetes — and  the  Chaones — all  of  them  names  of  tribes 
either  cognate  or  subdivisional.  The  Chaones  or  Chaonians  are  also 
found  not  only  in  Italy,  but  in  Epirus,  as  one  of  the  most  consider- 
able of  the  Epirotic  tribes;  while  Pandosia,  the  ancient  residence  of 
the  (Enotrian  kings  in  the  southern  comer  of  Italy,  was  also  the 
name  of  a  township  or  locality  in  Epirus,  with  a  neighboring  river 
Acheron  in  both.  From  hence,  and  from  some  other  similarities  of 
name,  it  has  been  imagined  that  Epirots,  CEnotrians,  Sikels,  etc, 
were  all  names  of  cognate  people,  and  all  entitled  to  be  compre- 
hended under  the  generic  appellation  of  Pelasgi.  That  tJiey 
belonged  to  the  same  ethnical  kindred,  there  seems  fair  reason  to  pre- 
sume; and  also  that  in  point  of  language,  manners,  and  character 
thev  were  not  very  widely  separated  from  the  ruder  branches  of  the 
Hellenic  race. 

It  would  appear  too  (as  far  as  any  judgment  can  be  formed  on  a 
point  essentially  obscure)  that  the  CEnotrians  were  ethnicaDy  akin  to 
the  primitive  population  of  Rome  and  Latium  on  one  side,  as  they 
were  to  the  Epirots  on  the  other;  and  that  tribes  of  this  race,  com- 
prising Sikels,  and  Itali  properly  so  called,  as  sections,  had  at  one 
time  occupied  most  of  the  territory  from  the  left  bank  of  the  river 
.Tiber  southward  between  the  Apennines  and  the  Mediterranean. 
JBoth  Herodotus  and  his  junior  contemporary  the  Syracusan  Anti- 
jochus,  extend  CEnotria  as  far  northward  as  the  river  Silarus,  and 
Sopbokles  includes  the  whole  coast  of  the  Mediterranean,  from  the 
Strait  of  Messina  to  the  Gulf  of  Genoa,  under  the  three  successive 
names  of  CEnotria,  the  Tyrrhenian  Gulf,  and  Liguria,  Before  or 
during  the  fifth  century  B.C.,  however,  a  different  population,  called 
Opicians,  or  Ausonians,  had  descended  from  their  original  seats  on 
or  north  of  the  Apennines,  and  had  conquered  the  territory  between 
Latium  and  the  Silarus,  expelling  or  subjuis^ating  the  CEnotrian 
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Inliabitants,  and  planting  outlying  settlements  even  down  to  the 
Strait  of  Messina  and  the  Liparsean  isles.  Hence  the  more  precise 
Thucydides  designates  the  Campanian  territory,  in  which  Cumse 
stood,  as  the  country  of  the  Opici;  a  denomination  which  Aristotle 
extends  to  the  river  Tiber,  so  as  to  comprehend  within  it  Rome  and 
Latium.  Not  merely  Campania,  but  in  earlier  times  even  Latium, 
originally  occupied  by  a  Sikel  or  (Enotrian  population,  appears  to 
have  been  partially  overrun  and  subdued  by  fiercer  tribes  from  the 
Apennines,  and  had  thus  received  a  certain  intermixture  of  Oscan 
race.  But  in  the  regions  south  of  Latium,  these  Oscan  conquests 
-were  still  more  overwhelming;  and  to  this  cause  (in  the  belief  of 
inquiring  Greeks  of  the  fifth  century  b.c.)  were  owing  the  first  migra- 
tions of  the  (Enotrian  race  out  of  Southern  Italy,  which  wrested  the 
larger  portion  of  Sicily  from  the  pre-existing  Sikanians. 

This  imperfect  account,  representing  the  ideas  of  Greeks  of  the 
flflfa  century  B.C.  as  to  the  early  population  of  Southern  Italy,  is 
borne  out  by  the  fullest  comparison  which  can  be  made  between  the 
Greek,  Latin,  and  Oscan  language— the  first  two  certainljr,  and  the 
third  probably,  sisters  of  the  same  Indo-European  family  of  lan- 
guages. While  the  analogy,  structural  and  radical,  between  Greek 
and  Latin,  establishes  completely  such  community  of  family — and 
while  comparative  philology  proves  that  on  many  points  the  Latin 
departs  less  from  the  supposed  common  type  and  mother-language 
than  the  Greek — there  exists  also  in  the  former  a  non-Grecian  ele- 
ment, and  non-Grecian  classes  of  words,  which  appear  to  imply  a 
confluence  of  two  or  more  different  people  with  distinct  tongues. 
The  same  non-Grecian  element,  thus  traceable  in  the  Latin,  seems  to 
present  itself  still  more  largely  developed  in  the  scanty  remains  of  the 
Oscan.  Moreover  the  Greek  colonies  in  Italy  and  Sicily  caught 
several  peculiar  words  from  their  association  with  the  Sikels,  which 
words  approach  in  most  cases  very  nearly  to  the  Latin — so  that  a 
resemblance  thus  appears  between  the  language  of  Latium  on  the 
one  side,  and  that  of  CEnotrians  and  Sikels  (in  Southern  Italy  and 
Sicily)  on  the  other,  prior  to  the  establishments  of  the  Greeks. 
These  are  the  two  extremities  of  the  Sikel  population;  between  them 
appear  in  the  intermediate  country  the  Oscan  or  Ausonian  tribes  and 
language ;  and  these  latter  seem  to  have  been  in  a  great  measure  con- 
querors and  intruders  from  the  central  mountains.  Such  analogies 
•  of  language  countenance  the  supposition  of  Thucydides  and  Anti- 
ochus,  that  these  Sikels  had  once  been  spread  over  a  still  larger 
portion  of  Southern  Italy,  and  had  migrated  from  thence  into  Sicily 
in  consequence  of  Oscan  invasions.  The  element  of  affinity  existing 
between  Latins,  CEnotrians,  and  Sikels — to  a  certain  degree  also 
between  all  of  them  together  and  the  Greeks,  but  not  extending  to 
the  Opicians  or  Oscans,  or  to  the  lapygians — may  be  called  Pelasgic 
for  want  of  a  better  name.  But  by  whatever  name  it  be  called,  the 
recognition  of  its  existence  connects  and  explains  many  isolated  cir- 
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cumstjmces  in  the  early  history  of  Rome  as  well  as  ia  that  of  the 
Italian  and  SicDlan  Greeks. 

The  earliest  Grecian  colony  in  Italy  or  Sicily,  of  which  we  know 
the  precise  date,  is  placed  about  735  B.C.,  eighteen  years  sul^sequent 
to  the  Yarronian  era  of  Rome;  so  that  tlie  causes,  tending  to  sul> 
ject  and  hellenize  the  Sikel  population  in  the  southern  region,  begin 
their  operation  nearly  at  the  same  time  as  those  which  tended  grad- 
ually to  exalt  and  aggrandize  the  modified  variety  of  it  which  existed 
in  Latium.  At  that  time,  according  to  the  information  given  to 
Thucydides,  the  Sikels  had  been  established  for  three  centuries  in 
Sicily.  Hellanikus  and  Philistus — who  both  recognized  a  similar 
migration  into  that  island  out  of  Italy,  though  they  give  different 
names  both  to  the  emigrants  and  to  those  who  expelled  them — ^assign 
to  the  migration  a  date  three  generations  before  the  Trojan  wai*. 
Earlier  than  735  B.C.,  however,  though  we  do  not  know  the  precipe 
ei*a  of  its  commencement,  there  existed  one  solitary  Grecian  estubh 
lishment  in  the  Tyrrhenian  Sea — the  Campanian  Cumse  near  Cape 
Misenum;  which  the  more  common  opinion  of  chronologists  sup- 
posed to  have  been  founded  in  1050  B.C.,  and  which  has  even  been 
carried  back  by  some  authors  to  1139  b.c.  Without  reposing  any 
faith  in  this  early  chronology,  we  may  at  least  feel  certain  that  it  is 
the  most  ancient  Grecian  establishment  in  any  part  of  Italy,  and  that 
a  considerable  time  elapsed  before  any  other  Greek  colonists  were 
bold  enough  to  cut  themselves  off  from  the  Hellenic  world  by  occu- 
pying seats  on  the  other  side  of  the  Strait  of  Messina,  with  all  the 
hazards  of  Tyrrhenian  piracy  as  well  as  of  Scylla  and  Chary bdis. 
The  Campanian  CumsB  (known  almost  entirely  by  this  its  Latiii  des- 
ignation) received  its  name  and  a  portion  of  its  inhabitants  from  the 
JEolic  Kyme  in  Asia  Minor.  A  joint  band  of  settlers,  partly  from 
this  latter  town,  partly  from  Chalkis  in  Euboea— the  former  under 
the  Kymsean  Hippokles,  the  latter  under  the  Chalkidian  Megasthenes 
— having  combined  to  form  the  new  town,  it  was  settled  by  agree- 
ment that  Kyme  should  bestow  the  name,  and  that  Chalkis  shoiild 
enjoy  the  title  and  honors  of  the  mother  city. 

Cumse,  situated  on  the  neck  of  the  peninsula,  which  terminates  in 
Cape  Misenum,  occupied  a  lofty  and  rocky  hill  overhanging  the  sea, 
and  difficult  of  access  on  the  land  side.  The  unexampled  fertility 
of  the  Phlegra?an  plains  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  city, 
the  copious  supply  of  fish  in  the  Lucrine  lake,  and  tne  gold  mines 
in  the  neighboring  island  of  Pilhekusae — both  subsisted  and  enriched 
the  colonists.  Being  joined  by  fresh  settlers  from  Chalkis,  from 
Eretria,  and  even  from  Samos,  they  became  numerous  enough 
to  form  distinct  towns  at  Dikaearchla  and  NeapoUs,  thus  spread- 
ing over  a  large  portion  of  the  Bay  of  Naples.  In  the  hollow 
rock  under  the  very  walls  of  the  town  was  situated  the  cavern 
of  the  prophetic  Sibyl — a  parallel  and  reproduction  of  the  Gergi- 
thian  Sibyl  near  Kyme  in  ^olis.    In  the  immediate  neighborho<3» 
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too,  stood  the  wild  woods  and  dark  lake  of  Avernus,  consecrated  to 
the  subterranean  gods  and  offering  an  establishment  of  priests,  with 
ceremonies  evoking  the  dead  for  purposes  of  prophecy  or  for  solving 
doubts  and  mysteries.  It  was  here  that  Grecian  imagination  local- 
ized the  Cimmerians  and  the  fable  of  Odysseus;  and  tlie  Cumaeans 
derived  gains  from  the  numerous  visitors  to  tliis  holy  spot,  perhaps 
hardly  less  than  those  of  the  inhabitants  of  Krissa  from  the  vicinity 
of  Delphi.  Of  the  relations  of  these  Cumseans  with  the  Hellenic 
World  generally,  we  unfortunately  know  nothing.  But  they  seem  to 
have  been  in  intimate  connection  with  Rome  during  the  time  of  the 
Kings,  and  especially  during  that  of  the  last  King  Tarquin;  forming 
the  intermediate  link  between  the  Greek  and  Latin  vorld,  whereby 
the  feelings  of  the  Teukrians  and  Gergithians  near  the  uEolic  Kyme, 
and  the  legendary  stories  of  Trojan  as  well  as  Grecian  heroes — Jfincas 
and  Odysseus — passed  into  the  antiquarian  imagination  of  Roine  and 
Latium.  The  writers  of  the  Augustan  age  knew  CumsB  only  in  its 
decline,  and  wondered  at  the  vast  extent  of  its  ancient  walls,  yet 
remaining  in  their  time.  But  during  the  two  centuries  prior  to  500 
B.C.,  these  walls  inclosed  a  full  and  thriving  population,  in  the  plen- 
titude  of  prosperity, — with  a  surrounding  territory  extensive  as  well 
as  fertile,  resorted  to  by  purchasers  of  corn  from  Rome  in  years  of 
scarcity,  and  unassailed  as  yet  by  formidable  neighbors — and  with  a 
coast  and  Iiarbors  well  suitea  to  maritime  commerce.  At  that  period 
the  town  of  Capua  (if  indeed  it  existed  at  all)  was  of  very  inferior 
importance.  The  chief  part  of  the  rich  plain  around  it  was  included 
in  the  possessions  of  Cumse:  not  unworthy  probably,  in  the  sixth 
century  b.c,  to  be  numbered  with  Sybaris  and  Krotou. 

The  decline  of  Cumse  begins  in  the  first  half  of  the  fifth  century  B.C. 
(500-450  B.C.),  first  from  the  growth  of  hostile  powers  in  the  interior 
— the  Tuscans  and  Samnites — next  from  violent  intestine  dissensions 
and  a  destructive  despotism.  The  town  was  assailed  by  a  formidable 
host  of  invaders  from  the  interior,  Tuscans  reinforced  by  Umbrian 
and  Daunian  allies;  which  Dionysius  refers  to  the  64th  Olympiad 
(524—520  B.C.),  though  upon  what  chronological  authority  we  do  not 
know,  and  though  this  same  time  is  marked  by  Eusebius  as  the  date 
of  the  foundation  of  Dikaearchia  from  Cumse.  The  invaders,  in 
spite  of  great  disparity  of  number,  were  bravely  repelled  by  the 
Cumaeans,  chiefly  through  the  heroic  example  of  the  citizen  then  first 
known  and  distinguished — Aristodemus  Malakus.  The  government 
of  the  city  was  oligarchical,  and  the  oligarchy  from  that  day  became 
jealous  of  Aristodemus;  who,  on  his  part,  acquired  extraordinary 
popularity  and  influence  among  the  people.  Twenty  years  after- 
ward, the  Latin  city  of  Aricia,  an  ancient  ally  of  Cumse,  being 
attacked  by  a  Tuscan  host,  entreated  succor  from  the  Cumseans.  The 
ollgarchv  of  the  latter  thought  this  a  good  opportunity  to  rid  them- 
selves of  Aristodemus,  whom  they  dispatched  by  sea  to  Aricia.  with 
rotten  vessels  and  an  insufllcient  body  of  troops.    But  their  strata- 
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gem  failed  and  proved  their  ruin;  for  the  skill  and  intrepidity  of  Aris- 
todemus  sufficed  for  the  rescue  of  Aricia.  He  brought  back  bis 
troop^  victorious  and  devoted  to  himself  personally.  He  then,  partly 
by  force,  partly  by  stratagem,  subverted  the  oligarchy,  put  to  death 
the  principal  rulers,  and  constituted  himself  despot.  By  a  jealous 
energy,  by  disarming  the  people,  and  by  a  body  of  mercenaries,  he 
maintained  himself  in  this  authority  for  twenty  years,  running  bis 
career  of  lust  and  iniquity  until  old  age.  At  length  a  conspiracy  of 
the  oppressed  population  proved  successful  against  him;  he  was  slain 
with  all  his  family,  and  many  of  his  chief  partisans,  .and  the  former 
government  was  restored. 

The  despotism  of  Aristodemus  falls  during  the  exile  of  the  expelled 
Tarquin  (to  whom  he  gave  shelter)  from  Home,  and  during  the  gov- 
ernment of  Gelon  at  Syracuse.  Such  a  calamitous  period  of  dissen- 
sion and  misrule  was  one  of  the  great  causes  of  the  decline  of  Cumas. 
Nearly  at  the  same  time,  the  Tuscan  powers,  both  by  land  and  sea, 
app^rs  at  its  maximum;  while  the  Tuscan  establishment  at  Capua 
also  begins,  if  we  adopt  the  era  of  the  town  as  given  by  Cato.  There 
was  thus  created  at  the  expense  of  Cumae  a  powerful  city,  which  was 
still  farther  aggrandized  afterward  when  conquered  and  occupied  by 
the  Samnites;  whose  invading  tribes,  under  their  own  name  or  that 
of  Lucanians,  extended  themselves  during  the  fifth  and  fourth  cen- 
turies B.C.  even  to  the  shores  of  the  Gulf  of  Tarentum.  CumsB  was 
also  exposed  to  formidable  dangers  from  the  sea-side:  a  fleet  either  of 
Tuscans  alone,  or  of  Tuscans  and  Carthaginians  united,  assailed  it  in 
474  B.C.,  when  it  was  only  rescued  by  the  active  interposition  of 
Hiero,  despot  of  Syracuse;  by  whose  naval  force  the  invaders  were 
repelled  with  slaughter.  Those  incidents  go  parti  v  to  indicate,  partly 
to  explain,  the  decline  of  the  most  ancient  Hellenic  settlement  in 
Italy — a  decline  from  which  it  never  recovered. 

After  briefly  sketching  the  history  of  CumcB,  we  pass  naturally  to 
that  series  of  powerful  colonies  which  were  established  in  Sicily  and 
Italy  beginning  with  735  B.  c.  —  enterjjrises  in  which  Chalkis, 
Corinth,  Megara,  Sparta,  the  Achseans  in  Peloponnesus  and  the 
Lokrians  out  of  Peloponnesus,  were  all  concerned.  Chalkis,  the 
metropolis  of  Cumae,  became  also  the  metropolis  of  Naxos,  the  most 
ancient  Grecian  colony  in  Sicily,  on  the  eastern  coast  of  the  island, 
between  the  Strait  of  Messina  and  Mount  ^tna. 

The  great  number  of  Grecian  settlements,  from  different  coloniz- 
ing towns,  which  appear  to  have  taken  effect  within  a  few  years  upon 
the  eastern  coast  of  Italy  and  Sicily — ^from  the  lapygian  cape  to 
Cape  Pachynus— leads  us  to  suppose  that  the  extraordinary  capaci- 
ties of  the  country  for  receiving  new  settlers  had  become  known  only 
suddenly.  The  colonies  follow  so  close  upon  each  otlier,  that  the 
example  of  the  first  cannot  have  been  the  single  determining  motive 
to  those  which  followed.  I  shall  have  occasion  to  point  out,  even  a 
century  later  (on  the  occasion  of  the  settlement  of  fcyrene),  the  nar- 
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row  range  of  Grecian  navigation,  so  tliat  the  previous  supposed 
ignorance  would  not  be  at  all  incredible,  were  it  not  for  the  fact  of 
the  pre-existing  colonjr  of  Cumae.  According  to  the  practice  uni- 
versal with  Grecian  ships — which  rarely  permitted  themselves  to  lose 
tight  of  the  coast  except  in  cases  of  absolute  necessity — every  man, 
tvho  navigated  from  Greece  to  Italy  or  Sicily,  tirst  coasted  along  the 
shores  of  Akarnania  and  Epirus  until  he  reached  the  latitude  of 
Korkyra,  be  then  struck  across  first  to  that  island,  next  to  the  lapy 
giau  promontory,  from  whence  he  proceeded  along  the  eastern  coast 
of  Italy  (the  Gulfs  of  Tarentum  ana  Squillace)  to  the  southern  prom- 
ontory of  Calabria  and  the  Sicilian  Strait;  he  would  then  sail,  still 
coastwise,  either  to  Syracuse  or  to  Cumae,  according  to  his  destina 
tion.  So  different  are  nautical  habits  now,  that  this  fact  requires 
special  notice.  We  must  recollect,  moreover,  that  in  785  B.C.,  there 
were  yet  no  Grecian  settlements  either  in  Epirus  or  in  Korkyra:  out- 
side the  Gulf  of  Corinth,  the  world  was  non- Hellenic,  with  the  single 
exception  of  the  remote  Cumae.  A  little  before  the  last-mentioned 
period,  Theokles  (an  Athenian  or  a  Chalkidian— probably  the  latter), 
being  cast  by  storms  on  the  coast  of  Sicily,  became  acquainted  with 
the  tempting  character  of  the  soil,  as  well  as  with  the  dispersed  and 
half -organized  condition  of  the  petty  Sikel  communities  who  occu- 
pied it.  The  oligarchy  of  Chalkis,  acting  upon  the  information 
which  he  brought  back,  sent  out  under  his  guidance  settlers,  Chal- 
kidian and  Naxian,  who  founded  the  Sicilian  Naxos.  Theokles  and 
his  companions  on  lauding  first  occupied  the  eminence  of  Taunis 
immediately  overhanging  the  sea  (whereon  was  established  four  cen- 
turies afterward  the  town  of  Tauromenium,  after  Naxos  had  been 
destroyed  by  the  Syracusan  despot  Dionysius);  for  they  had  to 
make  good  their  position  against  the  Sikels,  who  were  in  occupation 
of  the  neighborhood,  and  whom  it  was  requisite  either  to  dispossess, 
or  to  subjugate.  After  they  had  acquired  secure  possession  of  the  terri- 
tory, the  site  of  the  city  was  transferred  to  a  convenient  spot  adioin- 
ing;  but  the  hill  first  occupied  remained  ever  memorable,  both  to 
Greeks  and  to  Sikels.  On  it  was  erected  the  altar  of  Apollo  Arche- 
getes,  the  divine  patron  who  (through  his  oracle  at  Delphi)  had  sanc- 
tioned and  determined  Hellenic  colonization  in  the  island.  The  altar 
remained  permanently  as  a  sanctuary,  common  to  all  the  Sicilian 
Greeks,  where  the  Theors  or  sacred  envoys  from  their  various  cities, 
when  they  visited  the  Olympic  and  other  festivals  of  Greece,  were 
always  in  the  habit  of  offering  sacrifice  immediately  before  their 
departure.  To  the  indigenous  Sikels  who  maintained  their  autonomy, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  nill  was  an  object  of  lasting  but  odious  recol- 
lection, as  the  spot  in  which  Grecian  conquest  and  intrusion  had  tirst 
begun;  so  that  at  the  distance  of  three  centuries  and  a  half  from  the 
event,  we  find  them  still  animated  by  this  sentiment  in  obstructing 
the  foundation  of  Tauromenium. 
At  the  time  when  Theokles  landed,  the  Sikels  were  in  possession  of 
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the  larger  lialf  of  the  island,  lying  chiefly  to  the  east  of  the  Hersean 
mountains — a  continuous  ridge  stretchinff  from  north-west  to  south- 
east, distinct  from  that  chain  of  detach^  mountains,  much  higher, 
called  the  Nebrodes,  which  run  nearly  parallel  with  the  norSiem 
shore.  West  of  the  Hersean  hills  were  situated  the  Sikans;  and  w^t 
of  these  latter,  Eryx  and  Egesta,  the  possessions  of  the  Elymi:  along 
the  western  portion  of  the  northern  coast,  also,  were  placed  Motye, 
Soloeis,  and  Panormus  (now  Palermo),  the  Phenician  or  Carthaginian 
sea-ports.  The  formation  (or  at  least  the  extension)  of  these  three 
last-mentioned  ports,  however,  was  a  consequence  of  the  multiplied 
Grecian  colonies;  for  the  Phenicians  down  to  this  time  had  not 
founded  any  territorial  or  permanent  establishments,  but  had  con- 
tented themselves  with  occupying  in  a  temporary  way  various  capes 
or  circumjacent  islets  for  the  purpose  of  trade  with  the  interior.  The 
arrival  of  formidable  Greek  settlers,  maritime  like  themselves,  induced 
them  to  abandon  these  outlying  factories,  and  to  concentrate  their 
strength  in  the  three  considerable  towns  above  named,  all  near  to  that 
corner  of  the  island  which  approached  most  closely  to  Carthage.  The 
east  side  of  Sicily,  and  most  part  of  the  south,  were  left  open  to  the 
Greeks,  with  no  other  opposition  than  that  of  the  indigenous  Sikels 
and  Sikans,  who  were  gradually  expelled  from  all  contact  with  tlie 
sea-shore  except  on  part  of  the  north  side  of  the  island — and  \vho 
were  indeed  so  unpractised  at  sea  as  well  as  destitute  of  shippii^g, 
that  in  the  tale  of  their  old  migration  out  of  Italy  into  Sicily,  the 
Sikels  were  affirmed  to  have  crossed  the  narrow  strait  upon  rafts  at 
a  moment  of  favorable  wind. 

In  the  veiy  next  j^ear  to  the  foundation  of  Naxoe,  Corinth  began 
her  part  in  the  colonization  of  the  island.  A  body  of  settlers,  under 
the  GBkist  Ar(;hias,  landed  in  the  islet  Ortygia,  farther  soutiiward  on 
the  eastern  coast,  expelled  the  Sikel  occupants,  and  laid  the  first 
stone  of  the  mighty  Syracuse.  Ortygia,  two  English  miles  in  circum- 
ference, was  separated  from  the  mam  island  only  by  a  narrow  chan- 
nel, which  was  bridged  over  when  the  dity  was  occupied  and 
enlarged  by  Gelon  in  the  72d  Olympiad,  if  not  eariier.  It  formed 
only  a  small  part,  though  the  most  secure  and  best  fortified  part,  of 
the  vast  space  which  the  city  afterward  occupied.  But  it  sufficed 
alone  for  the  inhabitants  during  a  considerable  time,  and  the  present 
city  in  its  modem  decline  has  again  reverted  to  the  same  modest 
limits.  Moreover  Ortygia  offered  another  advantage  of  not  less 
value.  It  lay  across  the  entrance  of  a  spacious  harbor,  approached 
by  a  nanow  mouth,  and  its  fountain  of  Arethusa  was  memorable  in 
antiquity  both  for  abundance  and  goodness  of  water.  We  should 
have  been  glad  to  learn  something  respecting  the  numbers,  character, 
position,  nativity,  etc.,  of  these  primitive  emigrants,  the  founders  of 
a  city  afterward  comprising  a  vast  walled  circuit,  which  Strabo 
reckons  at  180  stadia,  but  which  the  modern  observations  of  Colonel 
Leake  announce  as  fourteen  English  miles,  or  about  1^  stadia.    We 
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are  told  only  that  many  of  them  came  from  the  Corinthian  village  of 
Tenea,  and  that  one  of  them  sold  to  a  comnwje  on  the  voyage  his 
lot  of  land  in  prospective  for  the  price  of  a  honey-cake.  The  little 
"Which  we  hear  about  the  determining  motives  of  the  colony  refers  to 
the  personal  character  of  the  oekist.  Archias,  son  of  Euagetus,  one  of 
the  governing  gens  of  the  Bacchiadae  at  Corinth,  in  the  violent  prose- 
cution of  unbridled  lust,  had  caused,  though  unintentionally,  the 
death  of  a  free  youth  named  Aktseon ;  whose  father  Melissus,  after 
having  vainly  endeavored  to  procure  redress,  slew  himself  at  the 
Isthmian  games,  invoking  the  vengeance  of  Poseidon  against  the 
aggressor.  Such  were  the  destructive  effects  of  this  paternal  curse, 
that  Archias  was  compelled  to  expatriate.  The  Bacchiadae  placed 
him  at  the  head  of  the  emigrants  to  Ortygia,  in  784  B.C. :  at  that  time, 
probably,  this  was  a  sentence  of  banishment  to  which  no  man  of 
commanding  station  would  submit  except  under  the  pressure  of 
necessity. 

There  yet  remained  room  for  new  settlements  between  Naxos  and 
Syracuse,  and  Theokles,  the  oekist  of  Naxos,  found  himself  in  a 
sit\iation  to  occupy  part  of  this  space  only  five  years  after  the  foun- 
dation of  Syracuse .  perhaps  he '  may  have  been  joined  by  f resli  set- 
tlers. He  attacked  and  expelled  the  Sikels  from  the  fertile  spot 
called  Leontini,  seemingly  about  half-way  down  on  the  eastern  coast 
between  Mount  ^tna  and  Syracuse;  and  also  from  Katana,  immedi 
ately  adjoining  to  Mount  iEtna,  which  still  retains  both  its  name  and 
it«i  importance.  Two  new  Chalkidic  colonies  were  thus  founded — 
Theokles  himself  becoming  oekist  of  Leontini,  and  Euarchus,  chosen 
by  the  Katansean  settlers  themselves,  of  Katana. 

The  city  of  Megara  was  not  behind  Corinth  and  Chalkis  in  furnish- 
ms  emigrants  to  Sicily.  Lamis  the  Megarian,  having  now  arrived 
with  a  body  of  colonists,  took  posession  first  of  a  new  spot  called 
Trotilus,  but  afterward  jomed  the  recent  Chalkidian  settlement  at 
Leontini.  The  two  bodies  of  settlers,  however,  not  living  in  har- 
mony. Lamis,  with  his  companions,  was  soon  expelled;  he  then 
occupied  Thapsus,  at  a  little  distance  to  the  northwam  of  Ortyi^ia  or 
S>Tacuse.  and  shortly  afterward  died.  His  followers  made  an  alliance 
with  Hyblon,  king  of  a  neighboring  tribe  of  Sikels,  who  invited  them 
to  settle  in  his  territory.  They  accepted  the  proposition,  relinqiiished 
Thapsus,  and  founded,  in  conjunction  with  Hyblon,  the  city  called 
the  Hyblflean  Megara,  between  Leontini  and  Syracuse.  This  incident  is 
the  more  worthy  of  notice,  because  it  is  one  of  the  instances  which 
we  find  of  a  Grecian  colony  beginning  by  amicable  fusion  with  tlie 
pre-existing  residents.  Thucydides  seems  to  conceive  the  prince 
Hyblon  as  Ijetraying  his  people  against  their  wishes  to  the  Greeks. 

It  was  thus  that,  during  the  space  of  five  years,  several  distinct 
bodies  ot  Greek  emigrants  nad  rapidly  succeeded  each  other  in  Sicily. 
Foi  the  next  forty  years,  we  do  not  hear  of  any  fresh  arrivals,  which 
IS  the  more  easy  to  understand  as  there  were  during  that  interval 
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several  considerable  foundations  on  the  cOast  of  Italy,  which  probably 
took  off  the  disposable  Greek  settlers.  At  length,  forty-five  years  after 
the  foundation  of  Syracuse,  a  fresh  body  of  settlers  arrived ;  partly 
from  Rhqjies  under  Antiphemus,  partly  from  Krete  under  Entimus. 
They  founded  the  city  of  Gela  on  the  south-western  front  of  the 
island,  between  Cape  Pachynus  and  Lilybseum  (b.c.  690)— still  on 
the  territonr  of  the  Sikels,  though  extending  ultimately  to  a  i)ortion 
of  that  of  the  Sikans.  The  name  of  the  city  was  given  from  that  of 
the  neighboring  river  (Jela. 

One  other  fresh  migration  from  Greece  to  Sicily  remains  to  be 
mentioned,  though  we  cannot  assign  the  exact  date  of  it.  The  town 
of  Zankle  (now  Messina),  on  the  strait  between  Italy  and  Sicily,  was 
at  first  occupied  by  certam  privateers  or  pirates  from  Cum®— the 
situation  being  eminently  convenient  for  their  operations.  But  the 
success  of  the  other  Chalkidic  settlements  imparted  to  this  nest  of 
pirates  a  more  enlarged  and  honorable  character.  A  body  of  new 
settlers  joined  them  from  Chalkis  and  other  towns  of  Euboea,  the 
land  was  regularly  divided,  and  two  joint  cekists  were  provided  to 
qualify  the  town  as  a  member  of  the  Hellenic  communion — Perieres 
from  Chalkis,  and  Krataemenes  from  Cumae.  The  name  Zankle  had 
been  given  by  the  primitive  Sikel  occupants  of  the  place,  meaning  in 
their  language  a  skJde;  but  it  was  afterward  changed  to  Messene  by 
Anaxilas,  despot  of  Rhegium,  who,  when  he  conquered  tiie  town, 
introduced  new  inhabitants  in  a  manner  hereafter  to  be  noticed. 

Besides  these  emigrations  direct  from  Greece,  the  Hellenic  colonies 
in  Sicily  became  themselves  the  founders  of  sub-colonies.  Thus  the 
Syracusans,  seventy  years  after  their  own  settlement  (b.c.  664),  founded 
Akrae — Kasmense,  twenty  years  afterward  (b.c.  644),  and  Kamarina 
forty-five  years  after  Kasmenae  (B.C.  599):  Daskon  and  Menekolus 
were  the  cekists  of  fhe  latter,  which  became  in  process  of  time  ah 
independent  and  considerable  town,  while  Akrae  and  Kasmenae  seem 
to  have  remained  subject  to  Syracuse.  Kamarina  was  on  the  south- 
western side  of  the  island,  forming  the  boundary  of  the  Syracusan 
territory  toward  Gela.  Kallipolis  was  established  from  Naxos,  and 
Euboea  (a  town  so  called)  from  Leontini. 

Hitherto  the  Greeks  had  colonized  altogether  on  the  territory  of 
the  Sikels.  But  the  three  towns  which  remain  to  be  mentioned  were 
all  founded  in  that  of  the  Sikans — Agrigentum  or  Akragas — Selinus 
—and  Himera.  The  two  former  were  both  on  the  southwestern 
coast — Agrigentum  bordering  upon  Gela  on  the  one  side  and  upon 
Selinus  on  the  other.  Himera  was  situated  on  the  westerly  portion 
of  the  northern  coast — the  single  Hellenic  establishment  in  the  time 
of  Thucydides,  which  that  long  line  of  coast  presented.  The  inhab- 
itants of  the  Hyblaean  Megara  were  founders  of  Selinus,  about  680 
B.C.,  a  century  after  their  own  establishment.  The  oekist  Pamillus, 
according  to  the  usual  Hellenic  practice,  was  invited  from  their  metrop- 
olis Megara  in  Greece  Proper,  but  we  are  not  told  ho w  many  fre& 
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settlers  came  with  him:  the  language  of  Thucydides  leads  us  to  sup- 
pose that  the  new  town  was  peopled  chiefly  from  the  Hybleeau  Mega- 
yians  themselves.  The  town  of  Akragas  or  Agrigentum,  called  after 
the  neighboring  river  of  the  former  name,  was  founded  from  Gelain 
B.C.  582,  Its  oekists  were  Aristonous  and  Pystilus,  and  it  received 
the  statutes  and  religious  characteristics  of  Gela.  Ilimera,  on  the 
other  hand,  was  founded  from  Zankle,  under  three  oekists,  Eukleides, 
Simus,  and  Sakon.  '  The  chief  part  of  its  inhabitants  were  of  Chal- 
kidic  race,  and  its  legal  and  religious  characteristics  were  Chalkidic. 
But  a  portion  of  the  settlers  were  Syracusan  exiles,  called  Myletidse, 
who  had  been  exoelled  from  home  by  a  sedition,  so  that  the  Himeraean 
dialect  was  a  mixture  of  Doric  and  Chalkidic.  Himera  was  situated 
not  far  from  the  towns  of  the  Elymi — Eryx  and  Egesta. 

Such  were  the  chief  establishments  founded  by  the  Greeks  in  Sicily 
during  the  two  centuries  after  their  first  settlement  in  735  B.C.  The 
few  piu*ticulars  just  stated  respecting  them  are  worthy  of  all  confi- 
dence— for  they  come  to  us  froni  Tlmcydides — but  they  are  unfor- 
tunately too  few  to  afford  the  least  satisfaction  to  our  curiosity.  It 
cannot  be  doubted  that  these  first  two  centuries  were  periods  of  steady 
increase  and  prosperity  amon^  the  Sicilian  Greeks,  undisturbed  by 
.  those  distractions  and  calamities  which  supervened  afterward,  and 
which  led  indeed  to  the  extraordinary  aggrandizement  of  some  of 
their  communities,  but  also  to  the  ruin  of  several  others.  Moreover 
it  seems  that  the  Carthaginians  in  Sicily  gave  them  no  trouble  until 
the  time  of  Gelon.  Their  position  will  indeed  seem  singularly  advan- 
tageous, if  we  consider  the  extraordinary  fertility  of  the  soil  in  this 
fine  island,  especially  near  the  sea,  its  capacity  for  corn,  wine  and 
oil»  the  species  of  cultivation  to  which  the  Greek  husbandman  had 
been  accustomed  under  less  favorable  circumstances — its  abundant 
fisheries  on  the  coast,  so  important  in  Grecian  diet,  and  continuing 
undiminished  even  at  the  present  day — together  with  sheep,  cattle, 
hides,  wool,  and  timber  from  the  native  population  in  the  interior. 
These  natives  seem  to  have  been  of  rude  pastoral  habits,  dispersed 
either  among  petty  hill-villages,  or  in  caverns  hewn  out  of  the  rock, 
like  the  primitive  inhabitants  of  the  Balearic  islands  and  Sardinia;  so 
that  Sicily,  like  New  Zealand  in  our  century,  was  now  for  the  first 
time  approached  by  organized  industry  and  tillage.  Their  progress, 
though  very  great  during  this  most  prosperous  intei*val  (between 
the  foundation  of  Naxos  in  735  B.C.  to  the  reign  of  Gelon  at  Syracuse, 
in  485  B.c),  is  not  to  be  compared  to  that  of  the  English  colonies  ii|[ 
America;  but  it  was  nevertheless  very  great,  and  appears  greater frqin 
being  concentrated  as  it  was  in  and  around  a  few  cities.  Indivi^ijaJ 
spreading  and  separation  of  residence  were  rare,  nor  did  they  ponslst 
either  with  the  security  or  the  social  feelings  of  a  Grecian  coloni§t. 
The  city  to  which  he  belonged  was  the  central  point  of  his  existence 
where  the  produce  which  he  raised  was  brought  home  to  be  §tored  or 
sold,  and  where  alone  his  active  life,  political,  domestic,  r^ligious^ 
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recreative,  etc. ,  was  carried  on.  There  were  dispersed  throughout  the 
territory  of  the  city  stoall  fortified  places  and, garrisons,  serving  as  tem- 
porary protection  to  the  cultivators  in  case  of  sudden  inroad ;  but  there 
was  no  permanent  residence  for  tlie  free  citizen  except  the  town  itself. 
This  was,  perhaps,  even  more  the  case  in  a  colonial  settlement,  where 
everytliing  began  and  spread  from  oue  central  poiut,  than  in  Attica, 
where  the  separate  villages  had  once  nourished,  a  population  politi- 
cally independent.  It  was  in  the  town,  therefore,  that  the  aggregate 
increase  of  the  colony  palpably  concentrated  itself — property  as  well 
as  population — private  comfort  and  luxury  not  less  than  public  force 
and  grandeur.  Such  growth  and  improvement  was  of  course  sus- 
tained by  the  cultivation  of  the  territory,but  the  evidences  of  it  were 
most  manifest  in  the  town.  The  large  population  which  we  shall 
have  occasion  to  notice  as  belonging  to  Agrigentum,  Sybaris,  and 
other  cities,  will  illustrate  this  position. 

There  is  another  point  of  some  importance  to  mention  in  regard  to 
the  Sicilian  and  Italian  cities.  The  population  of  the  town  itself  may 
have  been  principally,  though  not  wholly,  Greek ;  but  the  population 
of  the  territory  belonging  to  the  town,  or  of  the  dependent  villages 
which  covered  it,  must  have  been  in  a  great  measure  Sikel  or  Sikan. 
The  proof  of  this  ;s  found  in  a  circumstance  common  to  all  the  Sicil- 
ian and  Italian  Greeks— the  peculiarity  of  their  w^eights,  measures, 
monetary  system,  and  language,  The  pound  and  ounce  are  divisions 
and  denominations  l)elonging  altogether  to  Italy  and  Sicily,  and 
unknown  originally  to  the  Greeks,  whose  scale  consisted  of  theobolus, 
the  drachma,  the  mina.  and  the  talent.  Among  the  Greeks,  too,  the 
metal  first  and  most  commonly  employed  for  money  was  silver,  while 
in  Italy  and  Sicily  copper  was  the  primitive  metal  made  use  of.  Now 
among  all  the  Italian  and  Sicihan  Greeks  a  scale  of  weight  and  money 
arose  quite  diflierent  from  that  of  the  Greeks  at  home,  formed  by  a 
combination  and  adjustment  of  the  one  of  these  syetemsto  the  other. 
It  is  in  many  points  complex  and  difficult  to  understand,  but  in  the 
final  result  the  native  system  seems  to  be  predominant,  and  the 
Grecian  system  subordinate.  Such  a  consequence  as  this  could  not 
have  ensued,  if  the  Greek  settlers  in  Italy  and  Sicily  had  kept  them- 
selves apart  as  communities,  and  had  merely  cariied  on  commerce 
and  barter  with  communities  of  Sikels.  It  implies  a  fusion  of  the  , 
two  races  in  the  same  community,  though  doubtless  in  the  relation  of 
superior  and  subject,  and  not  m  that  of  equals.  The  Greeks  on 
arriving  in  the  island  exi:>elled  the  natives  from  the  town,  perhaps  also 
from  the  lands  immediately  round  the  town.  But  when  they  grad- 
ually extended  their  territory,  this  was  probably  accomplished,  not 
by  the  expulsion,  but  by  the  subjugation,  of  those  Sikel  tribes,  wliose 
villages,  much  subdivided  and  each  individually  petty,  their  aggres- 
sions successively  touched. 

At  the  time  when  Theokles  landed  on  the  hill  near  Naxos.  and 
Ai'chias  in  the  islet  of  Ortygia,  and  when  each  of  them  expelled  the 
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Sikels  from  that  particular  spot,  there  were  Sikel  villages  or  little 
communities  spread  through  all  the  neighboring  country.  By  the 
gradual  encroachments  of  tlie  colony,  some  of  these  might  be  dis- 
possessed and  driven  out  of  the  plains  near  the  coast  into  the  more 
mountainous  regions  of  the  interior.  But  many  of  them,  doubtless, 
found  ic  convenient  to  submit,  to  surrender  a  portion  of  their  lands, 
and  to  hold  the  rest  as  subordinate  villagers  of  an  Hellenic  city  com- 
munity.   We  find  even  at  the  time  of  the  Athenian  invasion  (414 

'  B.C.)  villages  existing  in  distinct  identity  as  Sikels,  yet  subject  and 

i  tributary  to  Syracuse. 

^  Moreover,  the  influence  which  the  Greeks  exercised,  though  in  tlie 
first  instance  essentially  compulsory,  became  also  in  part  self-oper- 
ating— the  ascendency  (^f  a  higher  over  a  lower  civilization.  It  was 
the  working  of  concentrated  townsmen,  safe  among  one  another  by 
their  walls  and  by  mutual  confidence,  and  suiTounded  by  more  or 
less  of  ornament,  public  as  well  as  private — upon  dispersed,  unpro- 
tected, artless  villagers,  who  could  not  be  insensible  to  the  charm  of 
that  superior  intellect,  imagination,  and  organization,  which  wrought 
so  powerfully  upon  the  whole  conj[«mporaneous  world.  To  under- 
stand the  action  of  these  superior  immigrants  upon  the  native  but 
inferior  Sikels,  during  those  three  earliest  centuries  (730-430  B.C.) 
which  followed  the  arrival  of  Archias  and  Theokles,  we  have  only 
to  study  the  contimiance  of  the  same  action  during  the  three  succeed- 
ing centuries  which  preceded  the  age  of  Cicero.  At  the  period  when 
Athens  undertook  the  siege  of  Syracuse  (B.C.  415),  the  interior  of  the 
island  was  occupied  by  Sikel  and  Sikan  communities,  autonomous 
and  retaining  their  native  customs  and  language.  But  in  the  time  of 
Verres  and  Cicero  (three  centuries  and  a  half  afterward)  the  interior 
of  the  island  as  well  as  the  maritime  regions  had  become  hellenized : 
the  towns  in  the  interior  were  then  hardly  Iqss  Greek  than  those  on 
the  coast.  Cicero  contrasts  favorably  the  character  of  the  Sicilians 
with  that  of  the  Greeks  generally  (i.e.,  the  Greeks  out  of  Sicily),  but 
he  nowhere  distinguishes  Greeks  in  Sicily  from  native  Sikels;  nor 
£nna  and  Centuripi  from  Katana  and  Agrigentum.  The  little  Sikel 
villages  became  gradually  semi-hellenized  and  merged  into  subjects 
of  a  Grecian  town:  during  the  first  three  centuries,  this  change  took 
place  in  the  regions  of  the  coast — during  the  following  three  cen- 
turies, in  the  regions  of  the  interior;  and  probably  with  greater 
rapidity  and  effect  in  the  earlier  period,  not  only  because  the  action 
of  the  Grecian  communities  was  then  closer,  more  concentrated,  and 
more  compulsory,  but  because  also  the  obstinate  tribes  could  then 
retire  into  the  interior. 

The  Greeks  in  Sicily  are  thus  not  to  be  considered  as  purely  Greeks, 
but  as  modified  by  a  mixture  of  Sikel  and  Sikan  language,  customs, 
and  character.  Each  town  included  in  its  non-privileged  population 
a  number  of  semi-helleni'^d  Sikels  (or  Sikans,  as  the  case  might  be), 
who.  though  in  a  state  oi  dependence,  contributed  to  mix  the  breed 
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and  influence  the  entire  mass.  We  have  no  reason  to  suppose  that 
the  Sikel  or  (Enotrian  language  ever  became  written,  like  Latin, 
Oscan,  or  XJmbrian.  Tlie  inscriptions  of  Segesta  and  Halesus  are 
all  in  Doric  Greek,  which  supplanted  the  native  tongue  for  public 
purposes  as  a  separate  language,  but  not  without  becoming  itself 
modified  in  the  confluence.  In  following  the  ever-renewed  succes- 
sion of  violent  political  changes,  the  inferior  capacity  of  regulated 
and  pacific  popular  government,  and  the  more  unrestrained  voluptu- 
ous license— which  the  Sicilian  and  Italian  Greeks  exhibit  as  eom- 
.  pared  with  Athens  and  the  cities  of  Gree(;e  Proper — we  must  call  to 
\  mind  that  we  are  not  dealing  with  pure  Hellenism;  and  that  the 
*  native  element,  though  not  unfavorable  to  activity  or  increase  of 
wealth,  prevented  the  Grecian  colonists  from  partaking  fully  in  that 
improved  organization  which  we  so  distinctly  trace  in  Athens  from 
Solon  downward.  How  much  the  taste,  habits,  ideas,  religion,  and 
local  mythes,  of  the  native  Sikels  passed  into  the  minds  of  the  Sike- 
liots  or  Sicilian  Greeks,  is  shown  by  the  character  of  their  literature 
and  poetry.  Sicily  was  the  native  countiy  of  that  rustic  mirth  and 
village  buffoonery  which  gave  birth  to  the  primitive  comedy — politic 
cized  and  altered  at  Athens  so  ^  to  suit  men  of  the  market-place, 
the  ekklesia,  and  the  dikastery — blending,  in  the  comedies  of  the 
Syracusan  Epicharmus,  copious  details  about  the  indulgences  of  the 
table  (for  which  the  ancient  Sicilians  were  renowned)  with  Pytha- 
gorean philosophy  and  moral  maxims — but  given  with  all  the  naked 
simplicity  of  common  life,  in  a  sort  of  rhythmical  prose  without  even 
the  restraint  of  a  fixed  meter,  by  the  Syracusan  Sophron  in  his  lost 
Mimes,  and  afterward  polished  as  well  as  idealized  in  the  Bucolic 
poetry  of  Theokritus.  That  which  is  commonly  termed  the  Doric 
comedy  was,  in  great  part  at  least,  the  Sikel  comedy  taken  up  by 
Dorian  composers — the  Doric  race  and  dialect  being  decidedly  pre- 
dominant in  Sicily.  The  manners  thus  dramatized  belonged  to  that 
coarser  vein  of  humor  which  the  Doric  Greeks  of  the  town  had  in 
common  with  the  semi-hellenized  Sikels  of  the  circumjacent  villages. 
Moreover,  it  seems  probable  that  this  rustic  population  enabled  the 
despots  of  the  Greco-Sicilian  towns  to  form  easily  and  cheaply  those 
bodies  of  mercenary  troops,  by  whom  their  power  was  sustained,  and 
whose  presence  retidered  the  continuance  of  popular  government, 
even  supposing  it  begun,  all  but  impossible. 

It  was  the  destiny  of  most  of  the  Grecian  colonial  establishments 
>  to  perish  by  the  growth  and  aggression  of  those  inland  powers  upon 
whose  coast  they  were  planted;  powers  which  gradually  acquired, 
.  from  the  vicinity  of  the  Greeks,  a  military  and  political  organization, 
and  a  power  of  concentrated  action  such  as  they  had  not  originally 
possessed.  But  in  Sicily  the  Sikels  were  not  numerous  enough  even 
to  maintain  permanently  their  own  nationality,  and  were  ultimately 
penetrated  on  all  sides  by  Hellenic  ascendency  and  manners.  We 
shall,  nevertheless,  come  to  one  remarkable  attempt,  made  by  a  native 
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kel  prince  in  the  82d  Olympiad  (455  b.c.)— the  enterprising  Duketius 
to  group  many  Sikel  petty  villages  into  one  considerable  town,  and 
us  to  raise  his  countrymen  into  the  Grecian  stage  of  polity  and 
ganization.  Had  there  been  any  Sikel  prince  endowed  with  these 
perior  ideas  at  the  time  when  the  Greeks  first  settlai  in  Sicily,  the 
bsequent  history  of  the  island  would  probably  have  been  very 
Bferent.    But  Duketius  had  derived  his  projects  from  the  spectacle 

the  Grecian  towns  around  him,  and  these  latter  had  acquired 
icb  too  great  power  to  permjt  him  to  succeed.  The  description 
his  abortive  attempt,  however,  which  we  find  in  Diodorus,  meager 
it  is,  forms  an  interesting  point  in  the  history  of  the  island. 
Grecian  colonization  in  Italy  began  nearly  at  the  same  time  as  in 
3ily.  and  was  marked  by  the  same  general  circumstances.  Placing 
rselves  at  Rhegium  (now  Reggio)  on  the  Sicilian  strait,  we  trace 
eek  cities  gradually  planted  on  various  points  of  the  coast  as  far  as 
jnse  on  the  sea  and  Tarentum  (Taranto)  on  the  other.  Between 
;  two  seas  runs  the  lofty  chain  of  the  Apennines,  calcareous  in  the 
per  part  of  its  course,  throughout  Middle  Italy — granitic  and  schis- 
e  in  the  lower  part,  where  it  traverses  the  .territories  now  called 
;  Hither  and  the  Farther  Calabria.  The  plains  and  valleys  on  each 
e  of  the  Calabrian  Apennines  exhibit  a  luxuriance  of  vegetation 
oiled  by  all  observers,  and  surpassing  even  Ijiat  of  Sicily;  and 
sat  as  the  productive  powers  of  this  territory  are  now,  there  is  full 
son  for  believing  that  they  must  have  been  far  greater  in  ancient 
les.  For  it  has  been  visited  by  repeated  earthquakes,  each  of 
ich  has  left  calamitous  marks  of  devastation.  Those  of  1638  and 
13  (especially  the  latter,  whose  destructive  effects  were  on  a  terrific 
le  both  as  to  life  and  property)  are  of  a  date  sufficiently  recent  to 
nit  of  recording  and  measuring  the  damage  done  by  each ;  and 
t  damage,  in  many  parts  of  the  south-western  coast,  was  great  and 
tparable.  Animated  as  the  epithets  are,  therefore,  with  w^hich  the 
iern  traveler  paints  the  present  fertility  of  Calabria,  we  are  war- 
ted  in  enlarging  their  meaning  when  we  conceive  the  country  as 
tood  between  720-320  b.c,  the  period  of  Grecian  occupation  and 
ependence;  while  the  unhealthy  air  which  now  desolates  the  plains 
erally,  seems  then  to  have  been  felt  onlv  to  a  limited  extent,  and 
r  particular  localities.    The  founders  oi  Tarentum,  Sybaris,  Kro- 

Lokri,  and  Rhegium  planted  themselves  in  situations  of  unex- 
)led  promise  to  the  industrious  cultivator,  which  the  previous 
ibitants  had  turned  to  little  account;  though  since  the  subjugation 
he  Grecian  cities,  these  once  rich  possessions  have  sunk  into  pov- 

and  depopulation,  especially  the  last  three  centuries,  from  insalu- 
y,  indolence,  bad  administration,  and  fear  of  the  Barbary  corsairs. 
he  CEnotrians,  Sikels,  or  Italians,  who  were  in  possession  of  these 
Ltories  in  720  b.c.,  seem  to  have  been  rude  petty  communities — 
curing  for  themselves  safety  by  residence  on  lofty  eminences — 
e  pastoral  than  agricultural,  and  some  of  them  consuming  the 
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produce  of  their  fields  in  common  mess,  on  a  principle  analogous  t© 
the  syssitia  of  Sparta  or  Krete.  King  Italus  was  said  to  have  intro- 
duced this  peculiarity  among  the  southernmost  portion  of  the  CEno- 
trian  population,  and  at  the  same  time  to  have  bestowed  upon  them 
tlie  name  of  Italians,  though  they  were  also  known  by  the  name  of 
Sikels.  Throughout  the  center  of  Calabria  between  sea  and  sea,  tlie 
high  chain  of  the  Apennines  afforded  protection  to  a  certain  extent 
both  to  their  independence  and  to  their  pastoral  habits.  But  these 
heights  are  made  to  be  enjoyed  in  conjunction  with  the  plains  beneath, 
so  as  to  alternate  winter  and  summer  pasture  for  the  cattle.  It  is  in 
this  manner  that  the  richness  of  the  country  is  rendered  available, 
since  a  large  portion  of  the  mountain  range  is  buried  in  snow  during 
the  winter  montlis.  Such  remarkable  diversity  of  soil  and  climate 
rendered  Calabria  a  land  of  promise  for  Grecian  settlement.  The 
plains  and  lower  eminences  were  as  productive  in  com,  wine,  oil, 
and  flax,  as  the  mountains  in  summer-pasture  and  timber — and 
abundance  of  rain  falls  upon  the  higher  ground,  which  requires  only 
industry  and  care  to  be  made  to  impart  the  maximum  of  fertility  to 
the  lower.  Moreover  a  long  line  of  sea-coast  (though  not  well  fur- 
nished with  harbors)  and  an  abundant  supply  of  fish,  came  in  aid  of 
the  advantages  of  the  soil.  While  the  poorer  freemen  of  the  Grecian 
cities  were  enabled  to  obtain  small  lots  of  fertile  land  in  the  neigh- 
borhood, to  be  cultivated  by  their  own  hands,  and  to  provide  for  the 
most  part  their  own  food  and  clothing — the  richer  proprietors  made 
profitable  use  of  the  more  distant  portions  of  the  territory  by  means 
of  their  cattle,  sheep,  and  slaves. 

Of  the  Grecian  towns  on  this  favored  coast,  the  earliest  as  well  as 
the  most  prosperous  were  Sybaris  and  Kroton:  both  in  the  Gulf  oi 
Tarentum — both  of  Achaean  origin — ^and  conteiminous  with  each  other 
in  respect  of  territory.  Kroton  was  placed  not  far  to  the  west  of  the 
south-eastern  extremity  of  the  Gulf,  called  in  ancient  times  the  Laki- 
nian  cape,  and  ennobled  by  the  temple  of  the  Lakinian  Here,  which 
became  alike  venerated  and  adorned  by  the  Greek  resident  as  well  as 
by  the  passing  navigator.  One  solitary  column  of  the  temple,  the 
humble  remnant  of  its  past  magnificence,  yet  marks  the  extremity  of 
this  once-celebrated  promontory.  Sybaris  seems  to  have  been  planted 
in  the  year  720  b.c.,  Kroton  in  710  B.c. :  Iselikeus  was  oekist  of  the 
former,  Myskellus  of  the  latter.  This  large  Achaean  emigration 
seems  to  have  been  connected  with  the  previous  expulsion  of  the 
Achaean  population  from  the  more  southerly  region  of  Peloponnesus 
by  the  Dorians,  though  in  what  precise  manner  we  are  not  enabled 
to  see.  The  Achaean  towns  in  reloponnesus  appear  in  later  times 
too  inconsiderable  to  furnish  emigrants,  but  probably  in  the  eighth 
century  b.  c.  ,  their  population  may  have  been  larger.  The  town  of 
Sybaris  was  planted  between  two  rivers,  the  Sybaris  and  the  Krathis 
(the  name  of  the  latter  borrowed  from  a  river  of  Achaia);  the  town 
of  Kroton  about  twenty-five  miles  distant,  on  the  river  .^)saru&    The 
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primitive  settlers  of  Sybaris  consisted  in  part  of  Troezenians,  who 
were  however  subsequently  expelled  by  tlie  more  numerous  Achseans 
— a  deed  of  violence  which  was  construed  by  the  religious  senti- 
ment of  Antiochus  and  some  other  Grecian  historians,  as  having 
drawn  down  upon  them  the  anger  of  the  gods  in  the  ultimate  destruc- 
tion of  the  city  by  the  Krotoniates. 

The  fatal  contest  between  these  two  cities,  which  ended  in  the  ruin 
of  Sybaris,  took  place  in  510  B.C.,  after  the  latter  had  subsisted  in 
growing  prosperity  for  210  years.  And  the  astonishing  prosperity  to 
which  both  or  them  attained  is  a  sufficient  proof  that  ouriDg  most  of 
this  period  they  had  remained  in  peace  at  least,  if  not  in  alliance  and 
common  Achaean  brotherhood,  unfortunately,  the  general  fact  of 
their  great  size,  wealth,  and  power,  is  all  that  we  are  permitted  to 
know.  The  walls  of  Sybaris  embraced  a  circuit  of  fifty  stadia,  or 
near  six  miles,  while  those  of  Kroton  were  even  larger,  comprising 
little  less  than  twelve  miles.  A  large  walled  circuit  was  advanta- 
geous for  sheltering  the  movable  property  in  the  territory  around, 
which  was  carried  in  on  the  arrival  of  an  invading  enemy.  Both 
cities  possessed  an  extensive  dominion  across  the  Calabrian  peninsula 
from  sea  to  sea.  But  the  territorial  range  of  Sybaris  seems  to  have 
been  greater  and  her  colonies  wider  and  more  distant — a  fact  which 
may  perhaps  explain  the  smaller  circuit  of  the  city. 

The  Sybarites  were  founders  of  Laus  and  Skidrus,  on  the  Mediter- 
ranean Sea  in  the  Gulf  of  Policastro,  and  even  of  the  more  distant 
Poaeidonia — now  known  by  its  Latin  name  of  Psestum,  as  well  as  by 
the  temples  which  still  remain  to  decorate  its  deserted  site.  They 
possessed  twenty-five  dependent  towns,  and  ruled  over  four  distinct 
native  tril)e8  or  nations.  What  these  nations  were  we  are  not  told, 
but  they  were  probably  different  sections  of  the  (Enotrian  name. 
The  Krotoniates  also  reached  across  to  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  and 
founded  (upon  the  gulf  now  called  St.  Euphemia)  the  town  of  Terina, 
and  seemingly  also  that  of  Lametini.  The  inhabitants  of  the  Epi- 
zephyrian  Lokri,  which  was  situated  in  a  more  southern  part  of 
Calabria  Ultra  near  the  modem  town  of  Gkrace,  extended  themselves 
in  like  manner  across  the  peninsula.  They  founded  upon  the  Medi- 
terranean coast  the  towns  of  Hipponium,  Medma,  and  Mataurum, 
as  well  as  Melse  and  Itoneia,  in  localities  not  now  exactly  ascer- 
tained. 

Myskellus  of  Rhypes  in  Achaia,  the  founder  of  Kroton  under  the 
express  indication  of  the  Delphian  oracle,  is  said  to  have  thought  the 
site  of  Sybaris  preferable,  and  to  have  solicited  permission  from  the 
oracle  to  plant  his  colony  there,  but  he  was  admonished  to  obey 
strictly  the  directions  first  given.  It  is  farther  affirmed  that  the 
foundation  of  Kroton  was  aided  by  Arcliias,  then  passing  along  the 
coast  with  his  settlers  for  Syracuse,  who  is  also  brought  into  con- 
junction in  a  similar  manner  with  the  foundation  of  Lokri:  but 
Qidther  of  these  statements  appears  chronologically  admissible. 
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The  Italian  Lokri  (called  Epizephyrian,  from  the  neighborhood  of 
Cape  Zephyrium)  was  founded  in  the  year  683  b.c.  by  settlers  from 
the  Lokrians — either  the  Ozolian  Lokrians  in  the  Krisssean  gulf,  or 
those  of  Opus  on  the  Eubcean  Strait.  This  point  was  disputed  even 
in  antiquity,  and  perhaps  both  the  one  and  the  other  may  have  con- 
tributed: Euanthus  was  the  oekist  of  the  place.  The  first  years  of 
the  Epizephyrian  Lokri  are  said  to  have  been  years  of  sedition  and 
discord.  And  the  vile  character  which  we  hear  ascribed  to  the  primi- 
tive colonists,  as  well  as  their  perfidious  dealing  with  tlie  natives,  are 
the  more  to  be  noted,  as  the  Lokrians,  of  the  times  both  of  Aristotle 
and  of  Polybius,  fully  believed  these  statements  in  regard  to  their 
own  ancestors. 

The  original  emigrants  to  Lokri  were,  according  to  Aristotle,  a 
body  of  runaway  slaves,  men-stealers,  and  adulterers,  whose  only 
legitimate  connection  with  an  honorable  Hellenic  root  arose  from  a 
certain  number  of  well-bom  Lokrian  women  who  accompanied  them. 
These  women  belonged  to  those  select  families  called  the  Hundred 
Houses,  who  constituted  what  may  be  called  the  nobility  of  the 
Lokrians  in  Greece  Proper,  and  their  descendants  continued  to  enjoy 
a  certain  rank  and  pre-eminence  in  the  colony,  even  in  the  time  of 
Polybius.  The  emigration  is  said  to  have  been  occasioned  by  dis- 
orderly intercourse  between  these  noble  Lokrian  women  and  their 
slaves — perhaps  by  intermarriage  with  persons  of  inferior  station 
where  there  had  existed  no  recognized  connubium;  a  fact  referred, 
by  the  informants  of  Aristotle,  to  the  long  duration  of  the  first  Mes- 
senian  war — the  Lokrian  warriors  having  for  the  most  part  continued 
in  th^  Messenian  territory  as  auxiliaries  of  the  Sparians  during  the 
twenty  years  of  tiiat  war,  permitting  themselves  only  rare  and  short 
visits  to  their  homes.  This  is  a  story  resembling  that  which  we  shaJl 
find  in  explanation  of  the  colony  of  Tarentum.  It  comes  to  us  too 
imperfectly  to  admit  of  criticism  or  verification;  but  the  unamiable 
character  of  the  first  emigrants  is  a  statement  deserving  credit,  and 
very  unlikely  to  have  been  invented.  Their  first  proceedings  on  set- 
tling in  Italy  display  a  perfidy  in  accordance  with  the  character 
ascnbed  to  them.  They  found  the  territory  in  this  southern  portion 
of  the  Calabrian  peninsula  possessed  by  native  Sikels,  who,  alarmed 
at  their  force  and  afraid  to  try  the  hazard  of  resistance,  agreed  to 
admit  them  to  a  participation  and  joint  residence.  The  covenant 
was  concluded  and  sworn  to  by  both  parties  in  tlie  following  terms: 
— "There  shall  be  friendship  between  us,  and  we  will  enjoy  the  land 
in  common,  so  long  as  we  stand  upon  this  earth  and  have  heads  upon 
our  shoulders."  At  the  time  when  the  oath  was  taken,  the  Lokrians 
had  put  earth  into  their  shoes  and  concealed  heads  of  garlic  upon 
their  shoulders;  so  that  when  they  had  divested  themselves  of  these 
appendages,  the  oath  was  considered  as  no  longer  binding.  Availing 
themselves  of  the  first  convenient  opportunity,  they  attacked  the 
Sikels  by  surprise  and  drove  them  out  of  the  territory,  of  which  they 
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hus  acquired  the  exclusive  possession.  Their  first  establishment 
\ras  formed  upon  the  headland  itself.  Cape  Zephyrium  (now  Bruz- 
ano).  But  after  three  or  four  years  the  site  of  the  town  was  moved 
0  an  eminence  in  the  neighboring  plain,  in  which  the  Syracusans  are 
aid  to  have  aided  them. 

In  describing  the  Grecian  settlers  in  Sicily,.!  have  already  stated 
liat  they  are  to  be  considered  as  Greeks  with  a  considerable  infusion 
f  blood,  of  habits,  and  of  manners,  from  the  native  Sikels.  The 
ase  is  the  same  with  the  Italiots  or  Italian  Greeks,  and  in  respect  to 
iese  Epizephyrian  Lokrians,  especially,  we  find  it  expressly  noticed 
y  Poly  bins.  Composed  as  their  band  was  of  ignoble  and  worthless 
len,  not  bound  together  by  strong  tribe-feelings  or  traditional  cus- 
)ras,  they  were  tne  more  ready  to  adopt  new  practices,  as  well 
iligious  as  civil,  from  the  Sikels.  One  in  particular  is  noticed  by 
le  iiistorian — the  religious  dignity  called  the  Phialephorus  or  Censer- 
3arer,  enjoyed  among  the  native  Sikels  by  a  youth  of  noble  birth, 
ho  performed  the  duties  belonging  to  it  m  their  sacrifices;  but  the 
okrians,  while  they  identified  themselves  with  the  religious  cero- 
lony  and  adopted  both  the  name  and  the  dignity,  altered  the  sex 
id  conferred  it  upon  one  of  those  women  of  noble  blood  who  con- 
ituted  the  ornament  of  their  settlement.  Even  down  to  the  days 
'  Polybius,  some  maiden  descended  from  one  of  these  select  Hun- 
•ed  Houses  still  continued  to  bear  the  title  and  to  perform  the 
remonial  duties  of  Phialephorus.  We  learn  from  these  statements 
)w  large  a  portion  of  Sikels  must  have  become  incorporated  as 
tpendents  in  the  colony  of  the  Epizephyrian  Lokri,  and  how 
*ongly  marked  was  the  intermixture  of  their  habits  with  those  of 
e  Greek  settlers;  while  the  tracing  back  among  them  of  all 
linence  of  descent  to  a  few  emigrant  women  of  noble  birth,  is  a 
culiarity  belonging  exclusively  to  their  city. 

That  a  body  of  colonists,  formed  of  such  unpromising  materials, 
ould  have   fallen  into  much  lawlessness  and  disorder,  is  noway 
rprising;   but  these  mischiefs  appear  to  have  become  so  utterly 
-olerable  in  the  early  years  of  the  colony,  as  to  force  upon  every 
e  the  necessity  of  some  remedy.     Hence  arose  a  phenomenon  new 
the  march  of  Grecian  society — the  first  promulgation  of  written 
vs.     The  Epizephyrian  Lokrians,  having  applied  to  the  Delphina 
icle  for  some  healing  suggestion  under  their  distress,  were  directed 
make  laws  for  themselves;  and  received  the  ordinances  of  a  shep- 
'd  named  Zaleukus,  which  he  professed  to  have  learnt  from  the 
idess  Athene  in  a  dream.     His  laws  are  said  to  have  been  put  in  j 
Itiug  and  promulgated  in  664  B.C.,  forty  years  earlier  than  those  ' 
Drako  at  Athens. 
That  these  first  of  all  Grecian  written  laws  were  few  and  simple,. 

may  be  sufficiently  assured.  The  only  fact  certain  respecting 
m  is  their  extraordinary  rigor:  they  seem  to  have  enjoined  the 
)lication  of  the  lex  talionis  as  a  punishment  for  personal  injuries. 
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In  this  general  character  of  his  laws,  Zaleuktis  was  the  counterpart 
of  Drako.  But  so  little  was  certainly  known,  and  so  much  falsely 
asserted,  respecting  him,  that  Timseus  the  historian  went  sp  far  as  to 
call  in  question  his  real  existence — against  the  authority  not  only  of 
Ephorus,  but  also  of  Aristotle  and  Theophnistus.  The  laws  must 
have  remained,  however,  for  a  longtime,  formally  unchanged;  for  so 
great  was  the  aversion  of  the  Lokrians,  we  are  told,  to  any  new  law, 
that  the  man  who  ventured  to  propose  one  appeared  in  public  with 
a  rope  round  his  neck,  which  was  at  once  tightened  if  he  failed  to 
couvmce  the  assembly  of  the  necessity  of  his  proposition.  Of  the 
government  of  the  Epizephyrian  Lokri  we  know  only  that  in  later 
times  it  included  a  great  council  of  1000  members,  and  a  chief 
executive  magistrate  called  Kosmopolis;  it  is  spoken  of  also  as 
strictly  and  carefully  administered. 

The  date  of  Rhegium  (Reggio),  separated  from  the  territory  of  the 
Epizephyrian  Lokri  by  the  river  Halex,  must  have  been  not  only 
earlier  than  Lokri,  but  even  earlier  than  Sybaris — if  the  statement  of 
Antiochus  be  correct,  that  the  colonists  were  joined  by  those  Messe- 
nians,  who,  prior  to  the  first  Messenian  war,  were  anxious  to  make 
reparation  to  the  Spartans  for  the  outrage  offered  to  the  Spartan 
maidens  at  the  temple  of  Artemis  Limnatis,  but  were  overborne  by 
their  countrymen  and  forced  into  exile.     A  different  version.  Low- 
ever,  is  given  by  Pausanias  of  this  migration  of  Messenians   to 
Rhegium,  yet  still  admitting  the  fact  of  such  migration  at  the  close 
of  the  first  Messenian  war,  which  would  place  the  foundation  of  the 
city  earlier  than  720  b.c.     Though  Rhegium  was  a  Chalkidic  eolony, 
yet  a  portion  of  its  inhabitants  seem  to  have  been  undoubtedly  of 
Messenian  origin,  and  among  them  Anaxilas,  despot  of  the  town 
between  500-470  B.C.,  who  traced  his  descent  through  two  centuries 
to  a  Messenian  emigrant  named  Alkidamidas.     The  celebrity  and 
power  of  Anaxilas,  just  at  the  time  when  the  ancient  histoiy  of  the 
Greek  towns  was  beginning  to  be  set  forth  in  prose  and  with  some 
degree  of  system,  caused  the  Messenian  element  in  the  population  of 
Rhegium  to  be  noticed  prominently.     But  the  town  was  essentially 
Chalkidic,  connected  by  colonial  sisterhood  with  the  Chalkidic  se^ 
tlements  in   Sicily — Zankle,   Naxos,   Katana,  and  Leontini.     The 
original  emigrants  departed  from  Chalkis,  as  a  tenth  of  ihe  citizens 
consecrated  by  vow  to  Apollo  in  consequence  of  famine;  and  the 
directions  of  the  god,  as  well  as  the  invitation  of  the  Zanklseans, 
guided  their  course  to  Rhegium.     The  town  was  flourishing,  and 
acquired  a  considerable  number  of  dependent  villages  around,  inhab- 
ited doubtless  by  cultivators  of  the  indigenous  population.    But  it 
seems  to  have  been  often  at  variance  with  the  conterminous  Lokrians, 
and  received  one  severe  defeat,  in  conjunction  with  the  Tarentines, 
which  will  be  hereafter  recounted. 

Between  Lokri  and  the  Lakinian  cape  were  situated  the  Achftan 
colony  of  Kaulonia,  and  Skylletium;  the  latter  seemingly  include 
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n  the  domain  of  Kroton,  though  pretending  to  hare  been  originally 
bunded  bv  Menestheus,  the  leader  of  the  Athenians  at  the  siege  of 
Troy;  Petilia,  also,  a  hill-fortress  north-west  of  the  Lakinian  cape, 
s  well  as  Makalla,  both  comprised  in  the  territory  of  Kroton,  w  ere 
fflrmed  to  have  been  founded  by  Philoktetes.    Along  all  this  coast 
•f  the  Gulf  of  Tarentuin,  there  were  various  establishments  ascribed 
0  the  heroes  of  the  Trojan  war — Epeius,  Philoktetes,  Nestor — or  to 
heir  returning  troops.    Of  these  establishments,  probably  the  occu- 
lants  had   been  small,   miscellaneous,    unacknowledged  bands  of. 
Grecian  adventurers,  who  assumed  to  tliemselves  the  most  honorable  j 
rigin  which  they  could  imagine,  and  who  became  afterward  absorbed  i 
iito  the  larger  colonial  establishments  which  followed;  the  latter 
dopting  and  taking  upon  themselves  the  heroic  worship  of  Philok- 
it«s  or  other  warriors  from  Troy,  which  the  prior  emigrants  had 
egua. 

Duriog  the  flourishing  times  of  Sybaris  and  Kroton,  it  seems  that 
lese  two  great  cities  divided  the  whole  lengtli  of  the  coast  of  the 
'arentine  Gulf,  from  the  spot  now  called  Rocca  Imperiale  down  to 
le  south  of  the  Lakinian  cape.  Between  the  point  where  the 
omiuion  of  Sybaris  terminated  on  the  Tarentine  side,  and  Tarentum 
self,  there  were  two  considerable  Grecian  settlements — Siris,  after- 
ward called  Herakleia,  and  Motapontium.  The  fertility  and  attrac- 
on  of  the  territory  of  Siris,  with  its  two  rivers,  Akiris  and  Siris, 
ere  well  known  even  to  the  poet  Archilochus  (660  b.c.),  but  we  do 
ot  know  the  date  at  which  it  passed  from  the  indigenous  Chonians 
•  Chaonians  into  the  hands  of  Greek  settlers.  A  citizen  of  Siris  is 
tentioned  among  the  suitors  for  the  daughter  of  the  Sikyonian  Kleis- 
lenes  (580-560  B.C.).  We  are  told  that  some  Kolophonian  fugitives, 
nigrating  to  escape  the  dominion  of  the  Lydian  kings,  attacked  and 
assessed  themselves  of  the  spot,  giving  to  it  the  name  Polieion. 
he  Chonians  of  Siris  ascribed  to  themselves  a  Trojan  origin,  exhib- 
ng  a  wooden  image  of  the  Ilian  Athene,  which  they  affirmed  to 
ive  been  brought  away  by  their  fugitive  ancestors  after  the  capture 

Troy.  When  the  town  was  stormed  by  .the  lonians,  many  of  the 
habitants  clung  to  this  relic  for  protection,  but  were  dragged  away 
id  slain  by  the  victors,  whose  sacrilege  was  supposed  to  have  been  the 
use  that  their  settlement  was  not  durable.  At  the  time  of  the  inva- 
)n  of  Greece  by  Xerxes,  the  fertile  territory  of  Siris  was  considered 

still  open  to  be  colonized ;  for  the  Athenians,  when  their  affairs 
peared  desperate,  had  this  scheme  of  emigration  in  reserve  as  a 
•ssible  resource;  and  there  were  inspired  declarations  from  some  of 
e  contemporary  prophets  which  encouraged  them  to  undertake  it 
;  length,  after  the  town  of  Thurii  had  been  founded  by  Athens,  in 
3  vicinity  of  the  dismantled  Sybaris,  the  Thurians  tried  to  possess 
Bmselves  of  the  Siritid  territory,  but  were  opposed  by  the  Taren- 
les.  According  to  the  compromise  concluded  l^tween  them,  Taren- 
m  was  recognized  as  the  metropolis  of  the  colony,   but  joint 
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possession  was  allowed  both  to  Tarentines  and  Thurians.  The 
former  transferred  the  site  of  the  city,  under  the  new  name  Herakleia, 
to  a  spot  three  miles  from  the  sea,  leaving  Siris  as  the  place  cf  mari- 
time access  to  it. 

About  twenty-five  miles  eastward  of  Siris  on  the  coast  of  the  Taren- 
tine  Gulf  was  situated  Metapontium,  a  Greek  town,  which  was  afl3  rmed 
by  some  to  draw  its  brigin  from  the  Pylian  companions  of  Nestor — 
by  othera,  from  the  Phokinn  warriors  of  Epeius,  on  their  return  from 
T^roy.  The  proofs  of  the  former  were  exhibited  in  the  worship  of  the 
Neleid  heroes — the  proofs  of  the  latter  in  the  preservation  of  the 
reputed  identical  tools  with  which  Epeius  had  constructed  the  Trojan 
horse.  Metapontium  was  planted  on  the  territory  of  the  Chonians  or 
CEnotrians,  but  the  first  colony  is  said  to  have  been  destroyed  by  an 
attack  of  the  Samnites,  at  what  period  we  do  not  know.  It  had  been 
founded  by  some  Achaean  settlers — under  the  direction  of  the  oekist 
Daulius,  despot  of  the  Phokian  Krissa,  and  invited  by  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Sybaris — who  feared  that  the  place  might  be  appropriated  by 
the  neighboring  Tarentines,  colonists  from  Sparta  and  hereditary 
enemies  in  Peloponnesus  of  the  Achaean  race.  Before  the  new  set- 
tlers arrived,  however,  the  place  seems  to  have  been  already  appro- 
priated by  the  Tarentines;  for  the  Achaean  Leukippus  only  obtained 
their  permission  to  land  by  a  fraudulent  promise,  and  after  all  had  to 
sustain  a  forcible  struggle  both  with  them  and  with  the  neighboring 
(Enotrians,  which  was  compromised  by  a  division  of  territory.  The 
fertility  of  the  Metapontine  territory  waa  hardly  less  celebrated  than 
that  of  the  Siritid 

Farther  eastward  of  Metapontium,  again,  at  the  distance  of  about 
twenty-five  miles,  was  situated  the  great  city  of  Taras  or  Tarentum, 
a  colony  from  Sparta  founded  after  the  first  Messenian  war,  seem- 
ingly about  707  B.C.  The  oekist  Phalanthus,  said  to  have  been  a 
Herakleid,  was  placed  at  the  head  of  a  body  of  Spartan  emigrants — 
consisting  principally  of  some  citizens  called  Epeunaktse  and  of  the 
youth  called  Parthenise,  who  had  been  disgraced  by  their  country- 
men on  account  of  their  origin  and  were  on  the  point  of  breaking  out 
into  rebellion.  It  was  out  of  the  Messenian  war  that  this  emigration 
is  stated  to  have  arisen,  in  a  manner  analogous  to  that  which  baa 
been  stated  respecting  the  Epizephyrian  Lokrians.  The  Lacedae- 
monians, before  entenng  Messenia  to  carry  on  the  war,  had  made  a 
.  vow  not  to  return  until  they  should  have  completed  the  conquest;  a 
j  vow  iu  which  it  appears  that  some  of  them  declined  to  take  part, 
standing  altogether  aloof  from  the  expedition.  When  the  absent 
soldiers  returned  after  many  years  of  absence  consumed  in  the  war, 
they  found  a  numerous  progeny  which  had  been  born  to  their  wives 
and.  daughters  during  the  interval,  from  intercourse  with  those 
(Epeunaktae)  who  had  staid  at  home.  The  Epeunaktae  were  punished 
by  being  degraded  to  the  rank  and  servitude  of  Helots;  the  children 
thus  bom,  called  Partheniae,  were  also  cut  off  from  all  the  rights  of 
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Mzenship,  and  held  in  dishonor.  But  the  parties  punished  were 
lunerous  enough  to  make  themselves  formidable,  and  a  conspiracy 
BB  planned  among  them  intended  tolbreak  out  at  the  great  religious 
jstival  of  the  Hyakinthia,  in  the  temple  of  the  Amyklaean  Apollo. 
hal£«itbus  was  the  secret  chief  of  the  conspirators,  who  agreed  to 
)mmence  their  attack  upon  the  authorities  at  the  moment  when  he 
lould  put  on  his  helmet.  The  leader,  however,  never  intending 
lat  the  scheme  should  be  executed,  betrayed  it  beforehand,  stipu- 
.ting  for  the  safety  of  all  those  implicated  in  it.  At  the  commence- 
lent  of  the  festival,  when  the  multitude  were  already  assembled,  a 
ardld  was  directed  to  proclaim  aloud  that  Phalanthus  would  not  on 
lat  day  put  on  his  helmet — a  proclamation  which  at  once  revealed 
>  the  conspirators  that  they  were  betrayed.  Some  of  them  sought 
ifety  in  flight,  others  assumed  the  posture  of  suppliants;  but  they 
ere  merely  detained  in  confinement,  with  assurance  of  safety,  while 
halanthus  was  sent  to  the  Delphian  oracle  to  ask  advice  respecting 
nigration.  He  is  said  to  have  inquired  whether  he  might  be  per- 
litted  to  appropriate  the  fertile  plain  of  Sikjron,  but  the  Pythian 
riestess  emphatically  dissuaded  him,  and  enjoined  him  to  conduct 
is  emigrants  to  Satyrium  and  Tarentum,  where  he  would  be  **a 
lischief  to  the  lapygians."  Phalanthus  obeved,  and  conducted  the 
3tected  conspirators  as  emigrants  to  the  Tarentine  gulf,  which  he 
sached  a  few  years  after  the  foundation  of  Sybaris  and  Kroton  by 
le  AchsBans.  According  to  Ephorus,  he  found  these  prior  emi- 
•ants  at  war  with  the  natives,  aided  them  in  the  contest,  and 
ceived  in  return  their  aid  to  accomplish  his  own  settlement.  But 
is  can  hardly  have  consisted  with  the  narrative  of  Antiochus,who 
presented  the  Acheeans  of  Sybaris  as  retaining  even  in  their  colo- 
es  the  hatred  against  the  Dorian  name  which  they  had  contracted 
Peloponnesus.  Antiochus  stated  that  Phalanthus  and  his  colo- 
sts  were  received  in  a  friendly  manner  by  the  indigenous  inhabit- 
its  and  allowed  to  establish  their  new  town  in  tranquillity. 
If  such  was  really  the  fact,  it  proves  that  the  native  inhabitants  of 
e  soil  must  have  been  of  purely  inland  habits,  making  no  use  of 
B  sea  either,  for  commerce  or  for  fishery,  otherwise  they  would 
rdly  have  relinquished  such  a  site  as  that  of  Tarentum — which, 
iile  favorable  and  productive  even  in  regard  to  the  adjoining  land, 
is  with  respect  to  sea  advantages  without  a  parallel  in  Grecian 
ily.  It  was  the  only  spot  in  the  gulf  which  possessed  a  perfectly 
■e  and  convenient  harbor.  A  spacious  inlet  of  the  sea  is  therej 
•med,  sheltered  by  an  isthmus  and  an  outlying  peninsula  so  as  tov 
,ve  only  a  narrow  entrance.  This  inlet,  still  known  as  the  Mare 
3Colo,  though  its  shores  and  the  adjoining  tongue  of  land  appear 
have  undergone  much  change,  affords  at  the  present  day  a  cou- 
nt, inexhaustible,  and  varied  supply  of  fish,  especially  of  shell- 
i;  which  furnish  both  nourishment  and  employment  to  a  large 
:>portioQ  among  the  inhabitants  of  the  contracted  modem  Taranto, 
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just  as  they  once  served  the  same  pnrpose  to  the  numermig,  lively; 
and  jovial  population  of  the  mighty  Tarentum.  The  coocentratcd 
population  of  fishermen  foimed  a  predominant  element  in  the  char- 
acter of  the  Tarentine  democracy.  Tarentum  was  just  on  the  borders 
of  the  country  originally  known  as  Italy,  within  which  Herodotus 
includes  it,  while  Antiochus  considers  it  in  lapygia,  and  regarcb 
Metapontium  as  the  last  Greek  town  in  Italy. 

Its  immediate  neighbors  wer6  the  lapygians,  who,  under  various 
subdivisions  of  name  and  dialect,  seem  to  have  occupied  the  greater 
part  of  south-eastern  Italy,  includinff  the  peninsula  denominated 
after  them  (yet  sometimes  also  called  the  Saientine),  between  tke 
Adriatic  and  the  Tarentine  gulf, — and  who  are  even  stated  al  on* 
time  to  have  occupied  some  territory  on  the  south-east  of  that  gulf, 
near  the  site  of  Kroton.  The  lapygian  name  appears  to  have  com- 
prehended Messapians,  Salen tines,  and  Kolabrians;  according  to 
some  even  Peuketians  and  Daunians,  as  far  along  the  Adriatic  as 
Mount  Garganus  orDrion:  Sky  lax  notices  in  his  time  (about  860  B.c.) 
five  different  tongues  in  the  country  which  he  calls  lapygia.  The 
Messapians  and  Salentines  are  spoken  of  as  immigrants  from  Kreke, 
akin  to  the  Minoian  or  primitive  Kretans ;  and  we  find  a  nationid 
ffenealogv  which  recognizes  lapyx,  son  of  Daedalus,  an  immigrant 
from  Sicily.  But  the  stoiy  told  to  Herodotus  was,  that  the  Kretmn 
soldiers  who  had  accompanied  Minos  in  his  expedition  to  recov« 
Daedalus  from  Kamikus  in  Sicily,  were  on  their  return  home  cast 
away  on  the  shores  of  lapygia,  and  became  the  founders  of  Hyria 
and  other  Messapian  towns  in  the  interior  of  the  country.  Brundn- 
sium  also,  or  Brentesion  as  the  Greeks  called  it,  inconsiderable  in  the 
days  of  Herodotus,  but  famous  in  the  Roman  times  afterward  as  the 
most  frequented  sea-port  for  voyaging  to  Epirus,  was  a  Messapian 
town.  The  native  language  spoken  by  the  lapygian  Messa^ns  was 
a  variety  of  the  Oscan:  the  Latin  poet  Ennius,  a  native  of  Kudise  in 
the  lapygian  peninsula,  spoke  Greek,  Latin,  and  Oscan,  and  even 
deduced  his   pedigree  from  the  ancient    national    prince  or  hero 


We  are  told  that  during  the  lifetime  of  Phalanthus^  the  Tarentine 
settlers  gained  victories  over  the  Messapians  and  Peuketians,  which 
they  commemorated  afterward  by  votive  offerings  at  Delphi — and 
that  they  even  made  acquisitions  at  the  expense  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Brundusium — a  statement  difficult  to  believe,  if  we  look  to  the  dis- 
tance of  the  latter  place,  and  to  the  circumstance  that  Herodotus  even 
in  his  time  names  it  only  as  a  harbor.  Phalanthus  too,  driven  into 
exile,  is  said  to  have  found  a  hospitable  reception  at  Brundusium  and 
to  have  died  there.  Of  the  history  of  Tarentum,  however,  during 
the  first  230  years  of  its  existence,  we  possess  no  details.  We  have 
reason  to  believe  that  it  partook  in  the  general  prosperity  of  the 
Italian  Greeks  during  those  two  centuries,  though  remaining  inferior 
both  to  Sybaris  and  to  Kroton.     About  the  year  510  b.c.,  Uiese  two 
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latter  republics  went  to  war,  and  Sybaris  was  nearly  destroyed ;  while 
in  the  subsequent  half -century  the  Krotoniates  suffered  tlie  terrible 
defeat  of  Sngra  from  the  Lokrians,  and  the  Tarentines  experienced 
an  equally  ruinous  defeat  from  the  lapypan  Messapians.  From 
these  reverses,  however,  the  Tarentines  appear  to  have  recovered 
more  completely  than  the  Krotoniates;  for  the  foi-mer  stand  first 
among  the  Italiots  or  Italian  Greeks,  from  the  year  400  B.C.  down  to 
the  supremacy  of  the  Romans,  and  made  better  head  against  the 
growth  of  the  Lucaniaus  and  Bruttians  of  the  interior. 

Such  were  the  chief  cities  of  the  Italian  Greeks  from  Tarentum  on 
the  upper  sea  to  Poseidonia  on  the  lower;  and  if  we  take  them  during 
tlie  period  preceding  the  ruin  of  Sybaris  (in  510  B.C.),  they  will  appear 
to  have  enjoyed  a  degree  of  prosperity  even  surpassing  that  of  the 
Sicilian  Greeks.  The  dominion  of  Sybaris,  Kroton,  and  Lokri  ex- 
tended across  the  peninsula  from  sea  to  sea»  The  mountainous 
rejj^ons  of  the  interior  of  Calabria  were  held  in  amicable  connection 
"With  the  cities  and  cultivators  in  the  plain  and  valley  near  the  sea — 
to  the  reciprocal  advantage  of  both  The  petty  native  tribes  of  (Eno- 
trians,  Sikels,  or  Italians  properly  so  called,  were  partially  hellenized. 
and  brought  into  the  condition  of  village  cultivators  and  shepherds 
dependent  upon  Sybaris  and  its  fellow-cities;  a  portion  of  them 
dwelling  in  the  town,  probably,  as  domestic  slaves  of  the  rich  men, 
but  most  of  them  remaining  in  the  country  region  as  serfs,  PenestsB. 
or  coloni,  intermingled  with  Greek  settlers,  and  paying  over  parts  of 
their  produce  to  Greek  proprietors. 

But  this  dependence,  though  accomplished  in  the  first  instance  by 
force,  was  yet  not  upheld  exclusively  by  force.  It  was  to  a  great 
degree  the  result  of  an  organized  march  of  life,  and  of  more  prSiuc- 
tive  cultivation  brought  within  their  reach — of  new  wants,  both 
created  and  supplied — of  temples,  festivals,  ships,  walls,  chariots, 
etc.,  which  imposed  upon  the  imagination  of  the  rude  landsmen  and 
shepherds.  Against  mere  force  the  natives  could  have  found  shelter 
in  the  unconquerable  forests  and  ravines  of  the  Calabrian  Apennines, 
and  in  that  vast  mountain  region  of  the  Sila,  lying  immediately 
behind  the  plains  of  Sybaris,  where  even  the  French  army  with  its 
excellent  organization  in  1807  found  so  much  difficulty  in  reaching 
the  bandit  villagers.  It  was  not  by  arms  alone,  but  by  arms  and  arts 
combined — a  mingled  influence,  such  as  enabled  imperial  Rome  to 
subdue  the  fierceness  of  the  rude  Germans  and  Britons — that  the 
Sybarites  and.  Krotoniates  acquired  and  maintained  their  ascendency 
over  the  natives  of  the  interior.  The  shepherd  of  the  banks  of  the 
river  Sybaris  or  Krathis  not  only  found  a  new  exchangeable  value  for 
his  cattle  and  other  produce,  becoming  familiar  with  better  diet  and 
clothing  and  improved  cultivation  of  the  olive  and  the  vine — but  he 
was  also  enabled  to  display  his  prowess,  if  strong  and  brave,  in  the 

Eublic  games  at  the  festival  of  the  Lakinian  Here,  or  even  at  the 
Olympic  games  in  Peloponnesus.    It  is  thus  that  we  have  to  explain 
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the  extensive  dominion,  the  great  population,  and  the  wealth  and 
luxury  of  the  Sybarites  and  &otoniates — a  population  of  which  the 
incidental  reports  as  given  in  figures  are  not  trustworthy,  but  which 
we  may  well  believe  to  have  been  very  numerous.  The  native 
(Enotrians,  while  unable  to  combine  in  resisting  Greek  force,  were  at 
the  same  time  less  widely  distinguished  from  me  Greeks  in  race  and 
language,  than  the  Oscans  of  Middle  Italy,  and  therefore  more  acces- 
sible to  Greek  pacific  influences ;  while  the  Oscan  race  seem  to  have 
been  both  fiercer  in  repehing  the  assaults  of  the  Greeks,  and  more 
intractable  as  to  their  seductions.  The  lapygians  were  not  modified 
by  the  neighborhood  of  Tarentum  in  the  same  degree  as  the  tribes 
adjoining  to  Sybaris  and  Kroton  by  their  contact  with  those  cities. 
The  dialect  of  Tarentum,  as  well  as  of  Herakleia,  though  a  marked 
Doric,  admitted  many  local  peculiarities;  and  the  farces  of  the  Taren- 
tine  poet  Rhinthon,  like  the  Syracusan  Sophron,  seem  to  have  bleiKled 
the  Hellenic  with  the  Italic  in  language  as  well  as  in  character. 

About  the  year  560  B.C.,  the  time  of  the  accession  of  Peisistratus  at 
Athens,  the  close  of  what  may  properly  be  called  the  first  period  of 
Grecian  history,  Sybaris  and  Kroton  were  at  the  maximum  of  their 
power,  which  each  maintained  for  half  a  century  afterward,  until 
the  fatal  dissension  between  them.  We  are  told  that  the  Sybarites 
in  that  final  contest  marched  against  Kroton  with  an  army  of  300,000 
men.  Fabulous  as  this  number  doubtless  is,  we  cannot  doubt  that 
for  an  irruption  of  this  kind  into  an  adjoining  territory,  their  large 
body  of  semi-hellenized  native  subjects  might  be  mustered  in  prodig- 
ious force.  The  few  statements  which  have  reached  us  respecting 
them,  touch,  unfortunately,  upon  little  more  than  their  luxury,  fan- 
tastic self-indulgence,  and  extravagant  indolence,  for  which  qualities 
they  have  become  proverbial  in  modem  times  as  well  as  in  ancient. 
Anecdotes  illustrating  these  qualities  were  current,  and  served  more 
than  one  purpose  in  antiquity.  The  philosopher  recounted  them  in 
order  to  discredit  and  denounce  the  character  which  they  exemplified: 
while  among  gay  companies,  **  Sybaritic  tales,"  or  tales  respecting 
saying  and  doing  of  ancient  Sybarites,  formed  a  separate^rid  specif 
class  of  excellent  stories  to  be  told  simply  for  amusement — with  which 
view  witty  romancers  multiplied  them  indefinitely.  It  is  probable  that 
the  Pythagorean  philosophers  (who  belonged  originally  to  Kroton,  but 
maintained  themselves  permanently  as  a  philosophical  sect  in  Italy  and 
Sicily  with  a  strong  tinge  of  ostentatious  ascetism  and  mysticism),  in 
their  exhortations  to  temperance  and  in  their  denunciations  of  luxu- 
rious habits,  might  select  by  preference  examples  from  Sybaris,  the 
ancient  enemy  of  the  Krotoniates,  to  point  their  moral;  and  that  the 
exaggerated  reputation  of  the  city  thus  first  became  the  subject  of 
common  talk  throughout  the  Grecian  world.  For  little  could  be 
actually  known  of  Sybaris  in  detail,  since  its  humiliation  dates  from 
the  first  commencement  of  Grecian  contemporeous  history.  Heka- 
taeus  of  Miletus  may  perhaps  have  visited  it  in  full  splendor,  but  even 
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Herodotus  knew  it  only  by  past  report;  and  the  principal  anecdotes 
respecting  it  are  cited  from  authors  considerably  later  than  him,  who 
follow  the  tone  of  thought  so  common  in  antiquity,  in  ascribing  the 
ruin  of  the  Sybarites  to  their  overweening  corruption  and  luxury. 

Making  allowance,  however,  for  exaggeration  on  all  these  accounts, 
there  can  be  no  reason  to  doubt  that  Sybaris,  in  560  B.C.,  was  one  of 
the  most  wealthy,  populous,  and  powerful  cities  of  the  Hellenic  name ; 
and  that  it  also  presented  both  comfortable  abundance  among  the 
mass  of  the  citizens,  arising  from  the  easy  attainment  of  fresh  lots  of 
fertile  land,  and  excessive  mdulgences  among  the  rich — to  a  degree 
forming  marked  contrast  with  Hellas  Proper,  of  which  Herodotus 
characterized  Poverty  as  the  foster-sister.  The  extraordinaiy  pro- 
ductivenes  of  the  neighboring  territory — ^alleged  by  Varro,  m  his 
time,  when  the  culture  must  have  been  milch  worse  than  it  had  been 
under  the  old  Sybaris,  to  yield  an  ordinany  crop  of  a  hundred-fold, 
and  extolled  by  modem  travelers  even  in  its  present  yet  more  neg- 
lected culture — has  been  already  touched  upon.  The  river  Krathis 
— still  the  most  considerable  river  of  that  region — at  a  time  when  there 
was  an  industrious  population  to  keep  its  water-course  in  order, 
would  enable  the  extensive  fields  of  Sybaris  to  supply  abundant 
nourishment  for  a  population  larger,  perhaps,  than  any  other  Gre- 
cian city  could  parallel.  But  though  nature  was  thus  bountiful 
industry,  good  management,  and  well-ordered  government  were 
requirea  to  turn  her  bounty  to  account:  where  these  are  wanting, 
later  experience  of  the  same  territory  shows  that  its  inexhaustible 
capacities  may  exist  in  vain.  That  luxury  which  Grecian  moralists 
denounced  in  the  leading  Sybarites  between  560  and  510  B.C.  was  the 
result  of  acquisitions  vigorously  and  industriously  pushed,  and  kept 
together  by  an  orderly  central  force,  during  a  century  and  a  half  that 
the  colony  had  existed.  Though  the  Troezenian  settlers  who  formed 
a  portion  of  the  original  emigrants  had  been  expelled  when  the  Ach83- 
ans  became  more  numerous,  yet  we  are  told  that,  on  the  whole, 
Sybaris  was  liberal  in  tlie  reception  of  new  immigrants  to  the  citi- 
zenship and  that  this  was  one  of  the  causes  of  its  remarkable  advance. 
Of  these  additional  comers  we  may  presume  that  many  went  to  form 
its  colonies  on  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  and  some  to  settle  both  among 
its  four  dependent  inland  nations  and  its  twenty-five  subject  towns. 
Five  thousand  horsemen,  we  are  told,  clothed  in  showy  attire,  formed 
.the  processional  march  in  certain  Sybaritic  festivals — a  number  which 
jis  best  appreciated  by  comparison  with  the  fact  that  the  knights  or 
horsemen  of  Athens  in  her  best  days  did  not  exceed  1200.  The  Syba- 
ritic horses,  if  we  are  to  believe  a  story  purporting  to  come  from  Aris- 
totle, were  taught  to  move  to  the  sound  of  the  flute;  and  the  gar- 
ments of  these  weathy  citizens  were  composed  of  the  finest  wool 
from  Miletus  in  Ionia — ^the  Tarentine  wool  not  having  then  acquired 
the  distinguished  renown  which  it  possessed  five  centuries  afterward 
toward  the  close  of  the  Roman  republic.     Next  to  the  great  abun- 
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dance  of  home  produce— corn,  wine,  oil,  flax,  cattle,  fish,  timber, 
etc. — the  fact  next  in  importance,  which  we  hear  respecting  Sybaris 
is,  the  great  traflic  earned  on  with  Miletus:  these  two  cities  were 
more  intimately  and  affectionately  connected  together  than  any  two 
Hellenic  cities  within  the  knowleage  of  Herodotus.  The  tie  between 
Tarentum  and  Knidus  was  also  of  a  very  intimate  character,  so  that 
the  great  intercourse,  personal  as  well  as  commercial,  between  the 
Asiatic  and  the  Italic  Greeks,  appears  as  a  marked  fact  in  the  history 
of  the  sixth  century  before  the  Christian  era. 

In  this  respect,  as  well  as  in  several  others,  the  Hellenic  world 
wears  a  very  different  aspect  in  560  B.C.  from  that  which  it  assumed 
a  century  afterward,  and  in  which  it  is  best  known  to  modern  read- 
ers. At  the  former  period  the  Ionic  and  Italic  Greeks  are  the  great 
ornaments  of  the  Hellenic  ^ame,  ^carrying  on  a  more  lucrative  imde 
with  each  other  than  either* of  them  maintained  with  Greece  Proper; 
wliich  both  of  them  recognized  as  their  mother  country,  though  "^th- 
out  admitting  anything  in  tlie  nature  of  established  headship.  The 
military  power  or  Sparta  is  indeed  at  this  time  great  and  preponde- 
rant in  Peloponnesus,  but  she  has  no  navy,  and  she  is  only  just  essay- 
ing her  strength,  not  without  reluctance,  in  ultramarine  interference. 
After  the  lapse  of  a  century,  these  circumstances  change  materially. 
The  independence  of  the  Asiatic  Greeks  is  destroyed,  and  the  power  of 
the  Italic  Greek  is  greatly  broken ;  while  Sparta  and  Athens  not  only 
become  the  prominent  and  leading  Hellenic  states,  but  constitute 
themselves  centers  of  action  for  the  lesser  cities  to  a  degree  previously 
unknown. 

It  was  during  the  height  of  their  prosperity,  seemingly,  in  the 
sixth  century  B.C.,  that  the  Italic  Greeks  either  acquired  for,  or 
bestowed  upon,  their  territory  the  appellation  of  Magna  Grsecia. 
which  at  that  time  it  well  deserved;  for  not  only  wei-e  Sybaris  and 
Kroton  then  the  greatest  Gi*ecian  cities  situated  near  together,  but  the 
whole  peninsula  of  Calabria  may  be  considered  as  attached  to  the 
Grecian  cities  on  the  coast.  The  native  (Enotrians  and  Sikels  occu- 
pying the  interior  had  become  hellenized,  or  semi-hellenized  with  a 
mixture  of  Greeks  among  them — common  subjects  of  these  great 
cities.  The  whole  extent  of  the  Calabrian  peninsula,  within  an  imag- 
inary straight  line  carried  from  Sybaris  to  Poseidonia,  might  then 
be  fairly  considered  as  Hellenic  territory.  Sybaris  maintained  much 
traffic  with  the  Tuscan  towns  in  the  Mediterranean ;  so  that  the  com- 
munication between  Greece  and  Rome,  across  the  Calabrian  isthmus, 
may  perhaps  have  been  easier  during  the  time  of  the  Roman  kings 
(whose  expulsion  was  nearly  contemporaneous  with  the  ruin  of  SyiS- 
ris)  than  it  l)ecame  afterward  during  the  first  two  centuries  of  the 
Roman  republic*  But  all  these  relations  underwent  a  complete 
change  after  the  breaking  up  of  the  power  of  Sybaris  in  610  B.C.,  and 
the  gradual  march  of  the  Oscan  population  from  Middle  Italy 
towards  the  south.     Cumse  was  overwhelmed  by  the  Samnites,  Poeei- 
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)nia  by  the  Lucanians ;  who  became  possessed  not  only  of  these  mari- 
lue  cities,  but  also  of  the  wliole  inland  territory  (now  called  tha 
Lisilicata,  with  part  of  the  Hither  Calabria)  across  from  Poseidonia 
'  the  neighborhood  of  the  Gulf  of  Tarentum :  while  the  Bruttians 
■a  mixture  of  outlying  Lucanians  with  the  Grcco-CEnotrian  popu- 
tion  once  subject  toSybaris,  speaking  both  Greek  and  Oscan — 
jcame  mjisters  of  the  inland  naoun tains  in  the  Fartlier  Calabria  fron? 
3Dsentia  nearly  to  the  Sicilian  strait.  It  was  thus  that  the  ruin  o\ 
^baris,  combined  with  the  spread  of  the  Lucanians  and  Bruttians 
sprived  the  Italic  Greeks  of  that  inland  territory  which  they  hac/ 
joyed  in  the  sixth  century  B.C.,  and  restricted  them  to  the  neigh- 
irhood  of  the  coast.  To  understand  the  extraordinary  power  and 
osperity  of  Sybaris  and  Kroton,  in  the  sixth  century  b.c  ,  when  the 
[lole  of  this  inland  territory  was  subject  to  them  and  before  the 
le  of  the  Lucanians  and  Bruttians,  and  when  the  name  Magna 
•aecia  was  first  given— it  is  necessary  to  glance  by  contrast  at  these 
ter  periods;  more  especially  since  the  same  name  still  continued 
be  applied  by  the  Romans  to  Italic  Greece  after  the  contraction 
territory  had  rendered  it  less  appropriate. 

Df  Kroton  at  this  early  period  of  its  power  and  prosperity  we  know 
3n  less  than  of  Sybaris.  It  stood  distinguished  both  for  the 
mber  of  its  citizens  Avho  received  prizes  at  the  Olympic  games,  r 
i  for  the  excellence  of  its  surgeons  or  physicians.  And  what  may 
m  more  surprising,  if  we  consider  the  extreme  present  insalubrity 
the  site  upon  which  it  stood,  it  was  in  ancient  times  proverbially 
ilthy,  which  was  not  so  much  the  case  with  the  more  fertile 
baris.  Respecting  all  these  cities  of  Italic  Greeks,  the  same 
nark  is  applicable  as  was  before  made  in  reference  to  the  Sicilian 
[ieks — that  the  intermixture  of  the  native  population  sensibly 
icted  both  their  character  and  habits.  We  have  no  information 
pecting  their  gr) vernment  during  this  early  period  of  prosperity,  , 
■ept  that  we  find  mention  at  Kroton  (as  at  the  Epizcphyrian 
iri)  of  a  senate  of  1000  members,  yet  not  excluding  occasionally 
ccclesia  or  general  assembly.  Probably  the  steady  increase  of 
ir  dominion  in  the  interior,  and  the  facility  of  providing  mainte- 
ice  for  new  population,  tended  much  to  make  their  political 
terns,  whatever  they  may  have  been,  work  in  a  satisfactory 
nner.  The  attempt  of  Pythagoras  and  his  followers  to  constitute 
mselves  a  niling  faction  as  well  as  a  philosophical  sect,  will  be 
runted  in  a  subsequent  chapter.  The  proceedings  connected 
h  that  attempt  will  show  that  there  was  considerable  analogy  and 
ipathy  between  the  various  cities  of  Italian  Greece,  so  as  to 
der  them  liable  to  be  acted  on  by  the  same  causes.  But  though 
festivals  of  the  Lakinian  Here,  administered  by  the  Krotoniates, 
ned  from  early  times  a  common  point  of  reli.^ious  assemblage  to 
-yet  the  attempts  to  institute  periodical  meetings  of  deputies,  for 
express  purpose  of  maintaining  political  harmony,  did  ^ot  begia 
H.  G.  I.— 24 
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until  after  the  destruction  of  Sybaris,  nor  were  they  ever  more  than 
partially  successful. 

One  other  city,  the/nost  distant  colony  founded  by  Greeks  in  thd 
western  regions,  yet  remains  to  be  mentioned;  and  we  can  do  no 
more  than  mention  it,  since  we  have  no  facts  to  make  up  its  history. 
Massalia,  the  modern  Marseilles,  was  founded  by  the  Ionic  Phokseans 
in  the  45th  Olympiad,  about  597  B.C.,  at  the  time  when  Sybaris  and 
Kroton  were  near  the  maximmn  of  their  power — when  the  peninsula 
of  Calabria  was  all  Hellenic,  and  when  Cumse  also  had  not  yet  been 
visited  by  those  calamities  which  brought  about  its  decline.  So 
much  Hellenism  in  the  south  of  Italy  doubtless  facilitated  the  western 
progress  of  the  adventurous  Phokaean  mariner.  It  would  appear 
that  Massalia  was  founded  bj  amicable  fusion  of  Phoksean  colonists 
with  the  indigenous  Gauls,  if  we  may  judge  by  the  romantic  legend 
of  the  ProtiadfiB,  a  Massaliotic  family  or  gens  existing  in  the  time  of 
Aristotle.  Euxenus,  a  Phokaean  merchant,  had  contracted  friendly 
relations  with  Nanus,  a  native  chief  in  the  south  of  Gaul,  and  was 
invited  to  the  festival  in  which  the  latter  was  about  to  celebrate  the 
marriage  of  his  daughter  Petta.  According  to  the  custom  of  the 
country,  the  maiden  was  to  choose  for  herself  a  husband  among  the 
guests  by  presenting  him  with  a  cup:  through  accident,  or  by  prefer- 
ence, Petta  presented  it  to  Euxenus,  and  became  his  wife.  Protia 
of  Massalia,  the  offspring  of  this  marriage,  was  the  primitive  ancestor 
and  eponym  of  the  Frotiadae.  According  to  another  story  respecting 
the  origin  of  the  same  gens,  Protis  was  himself  the  Phokaean  leader 
who  married  Gyptis,  daughter  of  Nannus,  king  of  the  Segobrigian 
Gauls. 

Of  the  history  of  Massalia  we  know  little,  nor  does  it  appear  to 
have  been  connected  with  the  general  movement  of  the  Grecian 
world.  We  learn  generally  that  the  Massaliots  administered  their 
affairs  with  discretion  as  well  as  with  unanimity,  and  exhibited  in 
their  private  habits  an  exemplary  modesty — that  although  preserving 
alliance  with  the  peoi)le  of  the  interior,  they  were  scrupulously 
vigilant  in  guarding  their  city  against  surprise,  permitting  no  armea 
strangers  to  enter — that  they  introduced  the  culture  of  vines  and  olives, 
and  graduallv  extended  the  Greek  alphabet,  language,  and  civiliza- 
tion among  the  neighboring  Gauls — that  they  not  onlv  possessed  and 
•fortified  many  positions  along  the  coast  of  the  Gulf  of  Lyons,  but 
^also  founded  five  colonies  along  the  eastern  coast  of  Spain — that 
their  government  was  oligarchical,  consisting  of  a  perpetual  senate 
of  QOO  persons,  yet  admitting  occasionally  new  members  from 
without,  and  a  small  council  of  fifteen  members — that  the  Delphinian 
Apollo  and  the  Ephesian  Artemis  were  their  chief  deities,  planted 
as  guardians  of  their  outlying  posts,  and  transmitted  to  their  colonies. 
Although  it  is  common  to  represent  a  deliberate  march  and  steady 
supremacy  of  the  governing  few,  with  contented  obedience  on  tho 
part  of  the  many,  as.  the  characteristic  of  Dorian  states,  and  mutabU- 
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ity  not  less  than  disturbances  as  the  prevalent  tend^ey  in  Ionian-— 
yet  there  is  no  Grecian  community  to  whom  the  former  attributes 
are  more  p<niitedly  ascribed  than  the  Ionic  Massalia.  The  commerce 
of  the  Massaliots  appears  to  have  been  extensive,  and  their  armed 
maritime  force  sufficiently  powerful  to  defend  it  against  the  aggres- 
sions of  Carthage — their  principal  enemy  in  the  western  Medlter- 
ranean. 


CHAPTER  XXIII.  if 

OBECIAN  COLONIES  IN  AND  NEAB  EPIBTJS. 

On  the  eastern  side  of  the  Ionian  Sea  were  situated  the  Grecian 
colonies  of  Korkyra,  Leukas,  Anaktorium,  Ambrakia,  Apollonia, 
and  Epidamnus. 

Among  these,  by  far  the  most  distinguished,  for  situation,  for 
wealth,  and  for  power,  was  Korkyra — now  known  as  Corfu,  the  same 
name  belonging,  as  in  antiquity,  both  to  the  town  and  the  island, 
which  is  separated  from  the  coast  of  Epirus  by  a  strait  varying  from 
two  to  seten  miles  in  breadth.  Korkyra  was  founded  by  the  Cor- 
inthians, at  the  same  time  (we  are  told)  as  Syracuse.  Chersikrates,  a 
Bacchiad,  is  said  to  have  accompaiyed  Archias  on  his  voyage  from 
Corinth  to  Syracuse,  and  to  have  been  left  with  a  company  of  emi- 
grants on  the  island  of  Korkyra,  where  he  founded  a  settlement. 
What  inhabitants  he  found  there,  or  how  they  were  dealt  with. we 
cannot  clearly  make  out.  The  island  was  generally  conceived  in  antiq- 
uity as  the  residence  of  the  Homeric  Phasakians,  and  it  is  to  this  fact 
that  Thucydides  ascribes  in  part  the  eminence  of  the  Korkyrsean 
marine.  According  to  another  story,  some  Eretrians  from  Euboea  had 
settled  there,  and  were  compelled  to  retire.  A  third  statement 
represents  the  Liburnians  as  the  prior  inhabitants — and  this  perhaps 
is  the  most  probable,  since  the  Liburnians  were  an  enterprising,  mari- 
time, piratical  race,  who  long  continued  to  occupy  the  more  northerly 
islands  in  the  Adriatic  along  the  lUyrian  and  Dalmatian  coast.  That 
maritime  activity,  and  number  of  ships  both  warlike  and  commercial, 
which  we  find  at  an  early  date  among  the  Korkyrseans,  and  in  which 
they  stand  distinguished  from  the  Italian  and  Sicilian  Greeks,  may  be 
plausihly  attributed  to  their  partial  fusion  with  pre-existing  Libur-i 
iiians;  for  the  ante-Hellenic  natives  of  Magna  Graecia  and  Sicily  (as|, 
has  been  already  noticed)  were  as  unpracticed  at  sea  as  the  Libur- 
nians were  expert 

At  the  time  when  the  Corinthians  were  about  to  colonize  Sicily, 
it  was  natural  that  they  should  also  wish  to  plant  a  settlement  at 
Korkyra,  which  was  a  post  of  great  importance  for  facilitating  the 
voyage  from  Peloponnesus  to  Italy,  and  was  farther  convenient  for 
traffic  with  Epirus,  at  that  period  altogether  non-Hellenic.    Their 
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choice  of  a  site  was  fully  justified  by  the  prosperity  and  power  o| 
tlie  colony,  which,  however,  though  sometimes  in  combination  with 
the  mother  city,  was  more  frequently  alienated  from  her  and  hostile^ 
and  continued  so  tliroughout  most  part  ot  the  three  centuries  from 
700-400  B.C.  Perhaps  also  Molykreia  and  Chalkis,  on  the  south- 
western coast  of  jEtolia,  not  far  from  the  mouth  of  the  Corinthiad 
Gulf,  may  have  been  founded  by  Corinth  at  a  date  hardly  Ices  early 
than  Korkyra. 

It  was  at  Corinth  that  the  earliest  improvements  in  Greek  ship' 
building,  and  the  first  construction  of  the  trireme  or  war-ship  with  a 
triple  bank  of  oars,  was  introduced.  It  was  probably  from  Qoi'inth 
that  this  improvement  passed  to  Korkyra,  as  it  did  to  Samos.  In 
early  times,  the  Korkyrsean  navy  was  in  a  condition  to  cope  with  the 
Corinthian ;  and  the  most  ancient  naval  battle  knov/n  to  Thucydides 
was  one  between  these  two  states,  in  664  B.C.  As  far  as  we  can  make 
out,  it  appears  that  Korkyra  maintained  her  independence  not  only 
during  the  government  of  the  Bacchiads  at  Corinth,  but  als6  through- 
out the  long  reign  of  the  despot  Kypselus,  and  a  part  of  the  reign  of 
his  son  Periander.  But  toward  the  close  of  this  latter  reign,  we  $n(J 
Korkyra  subject  to  Corinth.  The  barbarous  treatment  inflicted  by 
Periander,  in  revenge  for  the  death  of  his  son,  upon  300  Korkyrsea'n 
youths,  has  already  been  recounted  in  a  former  chapter.  After  the 
death  of  Periander,  the  island  scenes  to  have  regained  its  independence, 
but  we  are  left  without  any  particulars  respecting  it  from  about  585 
B.C.  down  to  the  period  shortly  preceding  the  invasion  of  Greece  by 
Xerxes — nearly  a  century.  At  this  later.epoch  the  Korkyraeans  pps  ' 
sessed  a  naval  force  hardly  inferior  to  any  state  in  Greece.  The 
expulsion  of  the  Kypselids  from  Corinth,  and  the  re-establishment  of 
the  previous  oligarchy  or  something  like* it,  does  not  seem  to  have 
reconciled  the  Korkyraeans  to  their  mother  city.  For  it  was  imme- 
diately previous  to  the  Peloponnesian  yfur  that  the  Corinthians  pre^ 
f  erred  the  bitterest  complaints  against  them,  of  setting  at  nought  those 
obligations  which  a  colony  was  generally  understood  to  be  obliged 
to  render.  No  place  of  honor  was  reserved  at  the  public  festivals  of 
Korkyra  for  Corinthian  visitors,  nor  was  it  the  practice  to  offer  to 
the  latter  the  first  taste  of  the  victims  sacrificed — observances  which 
were  doubtless  respectfully  fulfilled  at  Ambrakia  and  Leukas* 
Nevertheless  the  Korkyraeans  had  taken  part  conjointly  with  the  Cor- 
'inthians  in  favor  of  Syracuse,  when  that  city  was  in  imminent  danger 
of  being  conquered  and  enslaved  by  Hippokrates,  despot  of  Gela 
(about  492  B.C.) — an  incident  showing  that  tliey  were  not  destitute <i 
generous  sympathy  with  sister  states,  and  leading  us  to  imagine  that 
their  alienation  from  Corinth  was  as  much  the  fault  of  {he  mother^ 
city  as  their  own. 

The  grounds  of  the  quarrel  were,  probably,  jealousies  of  trade- 
especially  trade  with  the  Epirotic  and  Illyrian  tribes,  wkerein  both 
were  to  a  great  degree  rivals.     Safe  at  home  and  industrious  in  tke 
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^Iture  of  tlieir  fertile  island,  the  Itorkjrraeans  were  able  to  furnish 
wine  and  oil  to  the  Epirots  on  the  mam-land,  in  exchange  for  the 
eattle,  sheep,  hides,  and  wool  of  the  latter — more  easily  and  cheaply 
than  the  Corinthian  merchant.  And  for  the  purposes  of  this  trade, 
they  had  possessed  themselves  of  a  Peraea  or  strip  of  the  main-Jand 
immediately  on  the  other  side  of  tlie  intervening  strait,  where  they 
fortified  various  posts  for  the  protection  of  their  property.  The 
Corinthians  were  personally  more  popular  among  the  Epirots  than 
the  Korkyrseans;  but  it  was  not  until  long  after  the  foundation  of 
Korkyra  that  they  established  their  first  settlement  on  the  main-land 
— Ambrakia,  on  the  north  side  of  the  Ambrakiotic  Gulf,  near  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Arachthus.  It  was  during  the  reign  of  Kypselus, 
and  under  the  guidance  of  his  son  Gorgus,  Uiat  this  settlement  was 
planted,  which  afterward'  became  populous  and  considerable.  We 
know  nothing  respecting  its  growth,  and  we  hear  only  of  a  despot 
named  Periander  as  ruling  in  it,  probably  related  to  the  despot  of  the 
same  name  at  Corinth.  Periander  of  Ambrakia  was  overthrown  by  a 
private  conspiracy,  provoked  by  his  own  brutality  and  warmly 
fleconded  by  the  citizens,  who  lived  constantly  afterwai*d  under  a 
popular  government. 

Nothwithstanding  the  long-continued  dissensions  between  Kor- 
kyra and  Corinth,  it  appears  that  four  considerable  settlements  on  this 
same  line  of  coast  were  formed  by  the  joint  enterprises  of  both— 
Leukas  and  Anaktorium,  to  the  south  of  the  mouth  of  the  Ambra- 
kiotic Gulf— and  Apollonia  and  Epidamnus,  both  in  the  territory  of 
the  Illyrians  at  some  distance  to  the  north  of  the  Akrokeraunian  prom- 
ontory. In  the  settlement  of  the  two  latter,  the  Korkyraeans  seem  to 
have  been  the  principals — in  that  of  the  two  former,  they  were  only 
auriliaries.  It  probably  did  not  suit  their  policy  to  favor  the  estab- 
lishment of  any  new  colony  on  the  intermediate  coast  opposite  to  their 
own  island,  between  the  promontory  and  the  gulf  above-mentioned. 
Leukas,  Anaktorium,  and  Ambrakia  are  all  referred  to  the  agency  of 
Kypselus  the  Corinthian.  The  tranquillity  which  Aristotle  ascribes 
to  his  reign  may  be  in  part  ascribed  to  the  new  homes  thus  provided 
for  poor  or  discontented  Corinthian  citizens.  Leukas  was  situated 
near  the  modern  Santa  Maura*  the  present  island  was  originally  a 
peninsula,  and  continued  to  be  ^  until  the  time  of  Thucydides;  but 
in  the  succeeding  half  century,  the  Leukadians  cut  through  the  isth- 
mus, and  erected  a  bridge  across  the  narrow  strait  connecting  them 
with  the  main-land.  It  had  been  once  an  Akarnanian  settlement, 
named  Epileukadii,  the  inhabitants  of  which  falling  into  civil  dissen- 
sion, invited  1000  Corinthian  settlers  to  join  them.  The  newcomers 
choosing  their  opportunity  for  attack,  slew  or  expelled  those  who 
bad  invited  them,  made  themselves  masters  of  the  place  with  its 
lands,  and  converted  it  fro^n  an  Akarnanian  village  into  a  Grecian 
town.  Anaktorium  was  situated  a  short  distance  within  the  mouth 
of  the  Ambraldan  Gulf— founded,  like  Leukas,  uponr^karnanian 
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8oil  and  with  a  mixture  of  Akamanian  inhabitants,  by  colonkts 
under  the  auspices  of  Kypselus  or  Periander.  In  both  these  estab- 
lisliments  Korkyrsean  settlers  participated;  in  both  also,  the  usual 
religious  feelings  connected  with  Grecian  emigration  were  displayed 
by  the  neighborhood  of  a  venerated  temple  of  Apollo  overlooking 
the  sea — Apollo  Aktius  near  Anaktorium,  and  Apollo  Leukatos 
near  Leukas. 

Between  these  three  settlements — Ambrakia,  Annktorium,  and 
Leukas — and  the  Akamanian  population  of  the  inteHor,  there  were 
"Standing  feelings  of  hostility,  perhaps  arising  out  of  the  violence 
which  had  marked  the  first  foundation  of  Leukas.  The  Corinthiajro, 
though  popular  with  the  Epirots,  had  been  indifferent  or  unsuccess- 
ful in  conciliating  the  Akarnanians.  It  rather  seems  indeed  that  the 
Akarnanians  were  averse  to  the  presence  or  neighborhood  of  any 
powerful  sea-port;  for  in  spite  of  their  hatred  toward  the  Ainbx«^ 
kiots,  they  were  more  apprehensive  of  seeing  Ambrakia  in  the  hands 
of  the  Athenians  than  in  that  of  its  own  native  citizens. 

The  two  colonies  north  of  the  Akrokeraunian  promontory,  andxiii 
the  coast-land  of  the  Illyrian  tribes — Appllonia  and  Epidamnus*— weie 
formed  chiefly  by  the  Korkyrseans,  yet  with  some  aid  and  a  portion 
of  the  settlers  from  Corinth,  as  wiell  as  from  other  Doric  towns.  !%pe- 
cially  it  is  to  be  noticed,  that  the  oekist  was  a  Corinthian  and  a 
Herakleid,  Phallus  the  son  of  Eratokleides — for  according  to  the 
usual  practice  of  Greece,  whenever  a  city,  itself  a  colony,  founded  a 
sub-colony,  the  cekist  of  the  latter  was  borrowed  from  the  mother 
city  of  the  former.  Hence  the  Corinthiims  acquired  a  partial  right 
of  control  and  interference  in  the  affairs  of  Epidamnus,  which  we 
shall  find  hereafter  leading  to  important  practical  con^equencei. 
Epidamnus  (better  known  under  its  subsequent  name  DyrrhachiuHi) 
was  situated  on  an  isthmus  on  or  hear  the  territory  of  the  Ulyrbtti 
tribe  called  Taulantii,  and  is  said  to  have  been  settled  about  627  B.C. 
Apollonia,  of  which  the  god  Apollo  himself  seems  to  have  becai 
recognized  as  oekist,  was  founded  under  similar  circumstances,  blar- 
ing the  reign  of  Periander  of  Corinth,  on  a  maritime  plain  bothextea- 
sive  and  fertile,  near  the  river  Aous,  two  days'  journey  south  of 
Epidamnus. 

Both  the  one  and  the  other  of  these  two  cities  seem  to  have  flour- 
ished, and  to  have  received  accession  of  inhabitants  from  Triphylia 
in  Peloponnesus,  when  that  country  was  subdued  by  the  EleianB. 
Respectmg  Epidamnus,  especially,  we  are  told  that  it  acquired  great 
wealth  and  population  during  the  century  |)receding  the  Peloponne- 
sian  war.  A  few  alhisions  which  we  find  in  Aristotle,  too  brief  to 
afford  much  instruction,  lead  us  to  suppose  that  the  governmefita  t>f 
both  began  by  being  close  oligarchies  under  the  management  of  tile 
primitive  leaders  of  the  colony — that  in  Epidamnus,  the  artisans  ftxtd 
tradesmen  in  the  town  were  considered  in  the  light  of  slaves  bek>t^- 
ing  to  Uie  public— but  that  in  process  of  time  (seemingly  somewhat 
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•  before  the  Peloponnesian  war)  intestine  dissension  broke  up  tliis  oli- 
^;aroh^,  substituted  a  periodical^nate,  witli  occasional  public  assem- 
blies, in  place  of  the  permanent  phylarchs  or  chiefs  of  tiibes.  and 
thus  introduced  a  form  more  or  less  democratical,  yet  still  retaining 
the  original  single-headed  archon.  The  Epidamnian  government 
iras  liberal  in  the  admission  of  metics  or  resident  aliens — ^a  fact  which 
renders  it  probable  that  the  alleged  public  slaveryof  artisans  in  that 
town  was  a  status  carrying  with  it  none  of  the  hardships  of  actual 
slavery.  It  was  through  an  authorized  selling  agent,  or  Poletes,  that 
fill  traflic  between  Epidamnus  and  the  neighboring  Illyrians  was  car- 
ried on — individual  dealing  with  them  being  interdicted.  Apollonia 
was  in  one  respect  pointcSljr  distinguished  from  Epidamnus,  since 
she  excluded  metics  or  resident  strangers  with  a  degree  of  rigor 
hardly  inferior  to  Sparta.  Thes^  few  facts  are  all  that  we  are  per- 
mittea  to  hear  respecting  colonies  both  important  in  themselves  and 
kiterestii^  as  they  brought  the  Greeks  into  connetion  with  distant 
people  and  r^ons.  • 

The  six  colonies  just  named — Korkyra,  Ambrakia,  Anaktorium, 
Leukas,  Apollonia,  and  Epidamnus — ^form  an  aggregate  lytng  apart 
inom  the  Hellenic  name  and  connected  with  each  other,  though  not 
always  maintained  in  harmony,  by  analogy  of  race  and  position,  as 
well  as  by  their  common  original  from  Corinth.  That  the  commerce 
which  the  Corinthian  merchants  carried  on  with  them,  and  through 
them  with  the  tribes  in  the  interior,  was  lucrative,  we  can  have  no 
doubt;  and  Leukas  and  Ambrakia. continued  for  a  long  time  to  be  not 
merely  faithful  allies,  but  servile  imitators,  of  their  mother-city.  The 
commerce  of  Korkyra  is  also  represented  as  very  extensive,  and  carried 
«ven  to  the  northern  extremity  of  the  Ionic  Gulf.  It  would  seem 
that  they  were  the  first  Greeks  to  open  a  trade  and  to  establish  vari- 
ous settlements  on  the  lUyrian  and  Dalmatian  coasts,  as  the  Pho- 
ksans  were  the  first  to  carry  their  traffic  along  the  Adriatic  coast  of 
Italy.  The  lars  and  pottery  of  Korkyra  enjoyed  great  reputation 
throughout  all  parts  of  the  Gulf.  The  general  trade  of  the  island, 
and  the  encouragement  for  its  chipping,  must  probably  have  been 
greater  during  the  sixth  century  B.C.,  wmle  the  cities  of  Magna  Gr»- 
cia  were  at  the  maximum  of  their  prosperity,  than  in  the  ensuing 
century  when  they  had  comparatively  declined.     Nor  can  we  doubt 

Ithat  the  visitors  and  presents  to  the  oracle  of  Dodona  in  Epirus, 
which  was  distant  two  days*  journey  on  landing  from  Korkyra,  and 
the  importance  of  which  was  most  sensible  during  the  earlier  periods 
of  Grecian  history,  contributed  to  swell  the  traffic  of  the  Korkyraeans. 
It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  the  monetary  system  establishcwi  at  Kor- 
kyra was  thoroughly  Grecian  and  Corinthian,  graduated  on  the  usual 
scale  of  obols,  drachms,  minse,  and  talents,  without  includiug  any  of 
those  native  Italian  or  Sicilian  elements  which  were  adopted  by  the 
cities  in  Magna  Grsscia  and  Sicily.  The  type  of  the  Corinthian  coin 
ieems  also  to  have  passed  to  those  of  Leukas  and  Ambrakia. 
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Of  the  islands  of  Zakynthus  and  Kephallenia  (Zante  and  Cephalq- 
nia)  we  hear  very  littk:  of  Ithaka,  so  interesting  from  the  story  oi 
the  Odyssey,  we  have  no  historical  information  at  all.  The  inhabi- 
tants of  Zakynthus  were  Achseans  from  Peloponnesus:  Kephallenia. 
was  distribuied  among  four  separate  city-governments.  ^Neither  of 
these  islands  plays  any  part  in  Grecian  history  until  the  time  of  the 
maritime  empire  of  Athens,  after  the  Persian  war. 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 

AKARNANIANS. — EPIKOTS. 

Bomb  notice  must  be  taken  of  those  barbarous  or  ncm-HellenIc: 
nations  who  formed  the  immediate  neighbors  of  Hellas,  west  of  the 
range  of  Pindus,  and  north  of  that  range  which  connects  Pindus> 
with  Olympus — as  well  as  of  those  other  tribes  who,  though  lying 
more  remote  from  Hellas  proper,  were  yet  brought  into  relations  of^ 
traffic  or  hostility  with  the  Hellenic  colonies. 

Between  the  Greeks  and  tbese  foreign  neighbors,  the  Akamanians,: 
of  whom  I  have  already  spoken  briefly  in  my  preceding  volume,  form; 
the  proper  link  of  transition.  They'occupied  the  territory  between 
the  river  Achelous,  the  Ionian  Sea,  and  the  Ambrakian  Gulf:  they* 
were  Greeks,  and  admitted  as  such  to  contend  at  the  Pan  Hellenic  > 
games,  yet  they  were  also  closely  connect^  with  tlie  Amphiloehi 
and  Agrsei,  who  were  not  Greeks.  In  manners,  sentiments,  and 
intelligence,  they  were  half-Hellenic  and  half-Epirotic — like  the 
uEtolians  and  the  Ozolian  Lokrians.  Even  down  to  the  time  of  Thu-; 
cydides,  these  nations  were  subdivided  into  numerous  petty  com- 
munities, lived  in  unfortified  villages,  were  frequently  in  the  habit 
of  phmdering  each  other,  and  never  permitted  themselves  to  be 
unarmed;  in  case  of  attack^  they  withdrew  their  famities  and  their, 
scanty  stock,  chiefly  cattle,  to  the  shelter  of  difficult  mountains  or 
marshes.  They  were  for  the  most  part  light-armed,  few  among 
them  being  trained  to  the  panoply  of  the  Grecian  hoplite;  but  they 
were  both  brave  and  skillful  in  their  own  mode  of  warfare,  and  the 
slin^  in  the  hands  of  the  Akarnanian  was  a  weapon  of  formidable 
efficiency. 

Notwithstanding  this  state  of  disunion  and  insecurity,  however, 
the  Akarnanians  maintained  a  loose  political  league  among  them- 
selves. A  hill  near  the  Amphilochian  Argos,  on  the  shores  of  the 
Ambrakian  Gul^  had  been  fortified  to  serve  as  a  judgment-seat  or 
place  of  meeting  for  the  settlement  of  disputes.  And  it  seems  tlwrt 
both  Stratus  and  CEniadse  had  become*  fortified  in  some  measure 
towards  the  commencement  of  the  Peloponnesian  war.  The  former, 
the  most  considerable  township  in  Akarnania,  was  situated  on  the 
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Acheloiis,  rather  high  up  its  course — the  latter  was  at  the  moiith  of 
the  river,  and  was  rendered  difflcuU  of  approach  by  its  inundations. 
Astaku^  Solium,  Palaerus.  and  Alj^zia,  lay  on  or  near  the  coast  of 
the  lonfan  Sea,  between  (Eniadse  and  Leukas:  Phytia,  Korouta, 
Medeon,  Limnsea,  and  Thvrium,  were  between  the  southern  shore 
of  the  Ambrakian  Gulf  and  the  river  Aelielous. 

The  Akarnanians  appear  to  have  produced  many  prophets.  They 
traced  up  their  mythical  ancestry,  as  well  as  that  of  their  neighbors 
the  Amphilochians,  to  the  most  renowned  prophetic  family  araonff 
the  Grecian  heroes — Amphiaraus,  with  his  sons  Alkmjeon  and 
Amphilochus:  Akaman,  the  eponymous  hero  of  the  nation,  and 
other  eponymous  heroes  of  the  separate  towns,  were  supposed  to  be 
the  sons  of  Alkmseon.  They  are  spoken  of,  together  with  the 
.^tolians,  as  mere  rude  shepherds  by  the  lyric  poet  Alkman,  and  so 
they  seem  to  have  continued  with  little  alteration  until  tlie  beginning 
of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  when  we  hear  of  them,  for  the  first  time, 
as  allies  of  Athens  and  as  bitter  enemies  of  the  Corinthian  colonies 
on  their  coast.  The  contact  of  those  colonies,  however,  and  the  large 
spread  of  Akarnanian  accessible  coast,  could  not  fail  to  produce  some 
effect  in  socializing  and  improving  the  people.  And  it  is  probubl3 
that  this  effect  would  have  been  more  sensibly  felt,  had  not  the 
Akarnanians  been  kept  back  by  the  fatal  neighborhood  of  the 
^tolians,  with  whom  thejr  were  in  pei-petual  feud — a  people  the 
most  unprincipled  and  unimprovable  of  all  who  bore  the  Hellenic 
name,  and  whose  habitual  faithlessness  stood  in  marked  contrast 
with  the  rectitude  and  steadfastness  of  the  Akarnanian  character. 
It  was  in  order  to  strengthen  the  Akarnanians  against  these  rapacious 
neighbors  that  the  Macedonian  Kassander  urged  them  to  consolidate 
their  numerous  small  townships  into  a  few  considerable  cities. 
Partialljr  at  least  the  recommendation  was  carried  into  effect,  so  as  to 
aggrandize  Stratus  and  one  or  two  other  towns.  But  in  the  succeed- 
ing century,  the  town  of  Leukas  seems  to  lose  its  original  position  as 
a  separate  Corinthian  colony,  and  to  pass  into  that  of  chief  city  of 
Akarnania,  which  it  lost  only  by  the  sentence  of  the  Roman  con- 
querors. 

Passing  over  the  borders  of  Akarnania,  we  find  small  nations  or 
tribes  not  considered  as  Greeks,  but  known,  from  the  fourth  century 
B.C.  downward,  under  the  common  name  of  Epirots.  This  worii 
signifies  properly,  inhabitants  of  a  continent  as  opposed  to  those  of 
an  island  or  a  peninsula.  It  came  only  gradually  to  be  applied  by 
tlie  Greeks  as  their  comprehensive  denomination  to  designate  all 
those  diverse  tribes,  between  the  Ambrakian  Gulf  on  the  south  and 
west,  Pindus  on  the  east,  and  the  Illyrians  and  Macedonians  to  the 
north  and  north-east.  Of  these  Epirots,  the  principal  were — the 
Chaonians,  Thesprotians,  Kassopians,  and  Molossians,  who  occupied 
the  conntiy  inland  as  well  as  maritime  along  the  Ionian  Sea  from 
the  Alirokeraunian  mountains  to  tlic  borders  of  Amlimkia  ia  the 
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interior  of  the  Ambrakian  Gulf.  The  Agrseans  and  Ainphilodiifiii3 
dwelt  eastward  of  the  last-mentioned  gulf,  bordering  upou  AlGar- 
nania:  the  Athamaues,  the  Tymphseans,  and  the  Talarcs  liyed  along 
the  western  skirts  and  high  range  of  !pindus.  Among  these  various 
tribes  it  is  diflBcult  to  discriminate  the  semi-Hellenic  from  the  non- 
Hellenic;  for  Herodotus  considers  both  Molossians  and  Tbesprotlans 
as  Hellenic — and  the  oracle  of  Dodona,  as  well  as  the  Nekvomanteion 
(or  holy  cavern  for  evoking  the  dead)  of  Acheron,  were  both  in  tie 
territory  of  the  Thcsprotians,  and  both  (in  the  time  of  the  historian) 
Hellenic.  Thucydides,  on  the  other  hand,  ti-eats  both  Molossi&ns 
and  Thcsprotians  as  barbaric,  and  Strabo  says  the  same  respecting 
the  Athanianes,  whom  Plato  u umbel's  as  Hellenic.  As  the  Epirots 
were  confounded  with  the  Hellenic  commimities  towards  the  south, 
so  they  become  blended  with  the  Macedonian  and  Il)yria»  tribes 
towards  the  north.  The  Macedonian  Orest«,  north  of  the  Cambu- 
nian  mountains  and  east  of  Pindus,  are  called  by  Hekatseus  a 
Molossian  tribe;  and  Strabo  even  extends  the  desiffnation  Epirols  to 
the  lilyrian  Paroraei  and  Atintanes,  west  of  Pindus,  nearly  on  tlie 
same  parallel  of  latitude  with  the  Orestse.  It  must  be  rememl^red 
(as  observed  above),  that  while  the  designations  Illyrians  and  Mace- 
donians ar3  properly  ethnical,  given  to  denote  analogies  of  language, 
habits,  feeling,  and  supposed  origin,  and  probably  acknowled^d  l)y 
the  people  themselves — the  name  Epirots  belongs  to  the  Q^reek 
language,  is  given  by  Greeks  alone,  and  marks  nothing  except r^« 
dence  on  a  particular  portion  of  the  continent.  Theopompus  (about 
840  B.C.)  reckoned  fourteen  distinct  Epirotic  nations,  among  wh6m 
the  Molossians  and  Chaonians  were  the  principal.  It  is  possible 
that  some  of  these  may  have  been  semi-IUyrian,  others  semi-Ma^ce- 
donian,  though  all  were  comprised  by  him  under  the  common  name 
Epirots. 

Of  these  various  tribes,  who  dwelt  between  the  Akrokeraunian 
promontory  and  the  Ambrakian  Gulf,  some  at  least  appear  to  have 
been  of  etlmical  kindred  with  portions  of  the  inhabitants  of  Soutbem 
Italy.  There  were  Chaonians  on  the  Gulf  of  Tarentum  before  the 
'  arrival  of  the  Greek  settlers,  as  well  as  in  Epirus.  Though  we  do 
not  find  the  name  Thcsprotians  in  Italy,  we  find  there  a  town  named 
Pandosia  and  a  river  named  Acheron,  the  same  as  among  the  Epirotic 
Thcsprotians :  the  ubiquitous  name  Pelasgian  is  connected  both  with 
one  and  with  the  other.  This  ethnical  affinity,  remote  or  near, 
between  (Enotrians  and  Epirots,  which  we  must  accept  as  a  fact 
without  being  able  to  follow  it  into  detail,  consists  at  the  same  time 
with  the  circumstance — that  both  seem  to  have  been  susceptible  of 
Hellenic  influences  to  an  unusual  degree,  and  to  have  been  molded, 
with  comparatively  little  difficulty,  into  an  inomerfect  Hellenism,  like 
that  of  the  JEtolians  and  Akarnanians.  The  Thesprotian  conquerors 
of  Thessaly  passed  in  this  manner  into  Thessalian  (Greeks,  The 
Amphilochians  who  inhabited  Argos  on  the  Anabrakian  Gulf  were 
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hellenized  by  the  reception  of  Greeks  from  Ambrakia,  though  the 
Amphilochians  situated  without  the  city  still  remained  barbarous  in 
the  time  of  Thucydides:  a  century  afterwards,  probably,  they  would 
be  hellenized  like  the  rest  by  a  longer  continuance  of  the  same  influ- 
ences— as  happened  with  the  Sikels  in  Sicily. 

To  assign  the  names  and  exact  boundaries  of  the  different  tribes 
inhabiting  Epirus  as  they  stood  in  the  seventh  and  sixth  centuries 

iB.c.,  at  the  time  when  the  western  stream  of  Grecian  colonization 
was  going  on,  and  when  the  newly-estaalished  Ambrakiots  must 
have  been  engaged  in  subjugating  or  expelling  the  prior  occupants 
of  their  valuable  site — is  out  of  our  power.  We  have  no  information 
prior  to  Herodotus  and  Thucydides,  and  that,  which  they  tell  us  can- 
not be  safely  applied  to  a  time  either  much  earlier  or  much  later  than 
their  own*  That  there  was  great  analogy  between  the  inland  Mace- 
doniittLS  and  the  Epirots,  irom  Mount  Bermius  across  the  continent 
to  the  coast  opposite  Korkyra,  in  military  equipment,  in  the  fashion 
of  catting  the  hair,  and  in  speech,  we  are  apprised  by  a  valuable 
.passage  of  Strabo;  who  farther  tells  us  tliat  many  of  the  tribes  spoke 
two  diflterent  languages — a  fact  which  at  least  proves  very  close  inter- 
e<^iununion,  if  not  a  double  origin  and  incorporation.  Wars  or  vol- 
utary  secessions  and  new  aUiances  would  alter  the  boundaries  and 
relative  situation  of  the  various  tribes.  And  this  would  be  the 
moie  easily  effected,  as  all  Epirus,  even  in  the  fourth  century  b.c. 
was  parceled  out  among  an  aggregate  of  villages,  without  any  great 
eentral  cities :  so  that  the  severance  of  a  village  from  the  Molossian 
uiuon,  and  its  junction  with  the  Theaprotian  (abstracting  from  the 
feelings  with  which  it  mi^ht  be  connected),  would  make  little  practi- 
cal difference  in  its  condition  or  proceedings.  The  gradual  increase 
of  Hellenic  influence  tended  partiaUy  to  centralize  this  political  dis- 
persion, enlarging  some  of  the  villages  into  small  towns  by  the  incor- 
poration of  some  of  their  neighbors;  and  in  this  way  probably  were 
formed  the  seventy  Epirotic  cities  which  were  destroyed  and  given 
up  to  plunder  on  the  same  day,  by  Paulus  Emilius  and  the  Roman 
iienate.  The  Thesprotian  Ephyre  is  called  a  city  even  by  Thucy- 
dides. Nevertheless  the  situation  was  unfavorable  to  the  formation 
of  considerable  cities,  either  on  the  coast  or  in  the  interior,  since  the 
physical  character  of  the  territory  is  an  exaggeration  of  that  of 
Greece — almost  throughout,  wild,  rugged  and  mountainous.  Th« 
valleys  and  low  grounds,  though  frequent,  are  never  extensive — 
while  the  soil  is  rarely  suited,  in  any  continuous  spaces,  for  the  culti- 
vation of  corn;  insomuch  that  the  flour  for  the  consumption  of 
Janina,  at  the  present  day,  is  transported  from  Thessaly  over  the 
lofty  ridge  of  Pmdus  by  means  of  asses  and  mules;  while  the  fruits 
and  vegetables  are  brought  from  Arta,  the  territory  of  Ambrakia. 
Epirus  IS  essentially  a  pastoral  country:  its  cattle  as  well  as  its  shep- 
li^rds  and  shephera's  dogs  were  celebrated  throughout  all  antiquity; 
and  its  population' then,  as^ow,  found  divided  village  residexica  the 
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most  suitable  to  their  means  and  occupations.  In  spite  of  this 
.  natural  tendency,  however,  Hellenic  influences  were  to  a  <;ertain 
extent  efficacious,  and  it  is  to  them  that  we  are  to  ascribe  tlie  forma* 
tion  of  towns  like  Phoenike — an  inland  city  a  few  miles  removed  from 
the  sea,  in  a  latitude  somewhat  north  of  the  northernmost  point  of 
Korkyra,  which  Polybius  notices  as  the  most  flourishing  of  the 
Epirodc  cities  at  the  time  when  it  was  plundered  by  the  Ill^rians  in 
2^  B.C.  Passaron,  the  ancient  spot  where  the  Molossian  kings  were, 
accustomed  on  their  accession  to  take  their  coronation-oath,  had 
grown  into  a  considerable  town,  in  tliis  last  century  before  the 
Koman  conquest;  while  Tekmon, Phy lake,  and  Horreum  also  become 
known  to  us  at  the  same  period.  But  the  most  important  step 
which  those  kings  made  towards  aggrandizement,  was  the  acquiei- 
tion  of  the  Greek  city  of  Ambrakia,  which  became  the  capital  of 
the  kingdom  of  Pvrrhus,  and  thus  gave  to  him  the  only  site  suitable 
for  a  concentrated  population  which  the  country  afforded. 

If  we  follow  the  coast  of  Epirus  from  the  entrance  of  the  Ambra* 
kian  Gulf  northward  to  the  Akrokeraunian  promontory,  we  sha^ 
find  it  discoura^ng  to  Grecian  ccdonization.  There  are  none  of  those 
extensive  maritime  plains  which  the  Gulf  of  Tarentum  exhibits  on 
its  coast,  and  which  sustained  the  grandeur  of  Sybaris  and  Kroton. 
Throughout  the  whole  extent,  the  mountain-region,  abnipt  and 
affording  little  cultivable  soil,  approaches  near  to  the  sea;  and  the 
level  ^ound,  wherever  it  exists,  must  be  commanded  and  possessed 
(as  it  IS  now)  by  villagers  on  hill-sites,  always  difficult  of  attack  and 
often  inexpugnable.  From  hence,  and  from  the  neighborhood  <rf 
Korkyra— herself  well  situated  for  traffic  with  Epiros,  and  Jealous  of 
neighboring  rivals — we  may  understand  why  the  Grecian  emigrants 
omitted  this  unprofitable  tract,  and  passed  on  either  northward  to 
the  maritime  plains  of  Illyria,  or  westward  to  Italy. ,  In  the  time  of 
Herodotus  and  Thucydides,  there  seems  to  have  been  no  Hellenie 
settlement  between  Ambrakia  and  Apollonia.  The  harbor  called 
Glykys  Limen,  with  the  neighboring  valley  and  plain,  the  mdst  coa* 
siderable  in  Epirus  next  to  that  of  Ambrakia,  near  the  junction  of 
the  lake  and  river  of  Acheron  with  the  sea — ^were  possessed  by  the 
Thesprotian  town  of  Ephyre,  situated  on  a  neighboring  eminence; 
perhaps  also  in  part  by  the  ancient  Thesprotian  town  of  Pandosia, 
so  pointedly  connected,  both  in  Italy  and  Epirus,  with  the  river 
Acheron.  Amidst  the  almost  inexpugnable  mountains  and  gorges 
which  mark  the  course  of  that  Thesprotian  river,  was  situated  the 
memorable  recent  community  of  Suli,  which  held  in  dependence 
many  surrounding  villages  in  the  lower  grounds  and  in  the  plain — 
the  counterpart  of  primitive  Epirotic  rulers  in  situation,  in  fierce- 
ness, and  in  indolence,  but  far  superior  to  them  in  eneigetic  bravery 
and  endurance.  It  appears  that  after  the  time  of  Thucydides,  cer- 
tain Greek  settlers  must  have  found  admission  into  the  ^irotic 
towns  in  this  region.    For  Demosthenes  mentions  Pandoda,  jBttobe* 
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tia,  and  Elaea,  as  settlements  from  Elis,  which  Philip  of  Macedoa 
conquered  and  handed  over  to  his  brother-in-law  the  king  of  the 
Molossian  Epirots;  and  Strabo  tells  us  that  the  name  of  Epliyre  had 
bieen  changed  to  Kichyrus,  which  appears  to  imply  an  accession  of 
new  inhabitants. 

Both  the  Chaonians  and  Thesprotians  appear,  in  the  time  of 
Thucydides,  as  having  no  kings;  there  was  a  privileged  kingly  race, 
but  the  presiding  chief  was  changed  from  year  to  year.  The  Molos- 
sians,  however,  Iiad  a  line  of  kings,  succeeding  from  father  to  son. 
Which  professed  to  trace  its  descent  through  fifteen  generations 
downward,  from  Achilles  and  Neoptolemus  to  Tharvpas  about  the 
year  400  b.c.  :  thus  forming  a  scion  of  the  great  ^akid  race. .  Adme- 
tus,  the  Molossian  king  to  whom  Themistokles  presented  himself  as 
a  suppliant,  appears  to  have  lived  in  the  simplicity  of  an  island 
village  chief.  But  Arrybas,  his  son  or  grandson,  is  said  to  have 
been  educated  at  Athens,  and  to  have  introduced  improved  social 
regularity  into  his  native  country :  while  the  subsequent  kings  both 
imitated  the  ambition  and  received  the  aid  of  Philip  of  Macedon, 
extending  their  dominion  over  a  large  portion  of  the  other  Epirots. 
Even  in  the  time  of  Skylax,  they  covered  a  large  inland  territory, 
thou^  their  portion  of  sea-coast  was  confined.  From  the  narrative 
of  Thucydides,  we  gather  that  all  the  Epirots,  though  held  together 
by  no  political  union,  were  yet  willing  enough  to  combine  for  pur- 
poses of  aggression  a^d  plunder.  The  Chaonians  enjoyed  a  higher 
Bfiilitary  reputation  than  the  rest.  But  the  account  which  Thucyaidea 
gives  of  their  expedition  against  Akarnania  exhibits  a  blind,  reckless, 
boastful  impetuosity,  which  contrasts  strikingly  with  the  methodical 
and  orderly  march  of  their  Greek  allies  and  companions. 

To  collect  the  few  particulars  known,  respecting  these  ruder  com- 
munities adjacent  to  Greece,  is  a  task  indispensable  for  the  just 
comprehension  of  the  Grecian  world,  and  for  the  appreciation  of  the 
Greeks  themselves  by  comparison  or  contrast  with  their  contempor-, 
ries.  Indispensable  as  it  is,  however,  it  can  hardly  be  rendered  in 
itself  interesting  to  the  reader,  whose  patience  I  have  to  bespeak  by 
assuring  him  that  the  facts  hereafter  to  be  recounted  of  Grecian 
history  would  be  only  half  understood  without  this  preliminary  sur- 
vey of  the  lands  around. 


CHAPTER  XXV. 

ILLYRIAN8,    MACEDONIANS,    P^ONIANS. 

Northward  of  the  tribes  called  Epirotic  lay  those  more  numeroug 
and  widely  extended  tribes  who  bore  the  general  name  of  lUyriana, 
bounded  on  the  west  by  the  Adriatic,  on  the  east  by  the  mountain- 
i^ange  of  Skardus,  the  northern  continuation  of  Pmdus,  and  thu» 
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covering  what  is  now  called  Middle  and  Upper  Albania,  together 
with  the  more  northerly  mountains  of  Montenegro,  Herzegovina, 
and  Bosnia.  Their  limits  to  the  north  and  north  east  cannot  be 
assigned.  But  the  Dardani  and  Autariatae  must  have  reached  to  the 
north-east  of  Skardus  and  even  east  of  the  Servian  plain  of  Kossovo; 
while  along  the  Adriatic  coast,  Sky  lax  extends  the  race  so  far  north- 
ward as  to  include  Dalmatia,  treating  the  Libumians  and  Istrians 
beyond  them  as  not  Illyrian:  yet  Appian  and  others  consider  the 
Libumians  and  Istrians  as  Illyrian,  and  Herodotus  even  includes 
under  that  name  the  Eneti  of  Veneti  at  the  extremity  of  the  Adriatic 
Gulf.  The  Bulini,  according  to  Skylax,  were  the  northernmost 
Illyrian  tribe;  the  Amantini,  immediately  northward  of  the  Epirotic 
Chaonians,  were  southernmost.  Among  the  Southern  Illyrian  tribes 
are  to  be  numbered  the  Taulantii — onginally  the  possessors,  after- 
wards the  immediate  neighbors,  of  the  territory  on  which  Epidamnus 
was  founded.  The  ancient  geogiapher  Hekatseus  (about  500  B.C.) 
is  suflBciently  well  acquainted  with  them  to  specify  their  town 
Sesarethus.  He  names  the  Chelidonii  as  their  northern,  the  Enclie- 
leis  as  their  southern,  neighbors;  and  the  Abri  also  as  a  tribe  nearly 
adjoining.  We  hear  of  the  Illyrian  Parthini,  nearly  in  the  same 
regions — of  the  Dassaretii,  near  Lake  Lychnidus — of  the  Penestae, 
with  a  fortified  town  Uscana,  north  of  the  Dassaretii — of  the  Ardi- 
teans,  the  Autariatse,  and  the  Dardanians,  throughout  Upper  Albania 
eastward  jas  far  as  Upper  Moesia,  including  the  range  of  Skardus 
itself;  so  that  there  were  some  Illyrian  trills  conterminous  on  tlie 
east,  with  Macedonians,  and  on  the  south  with  Macedonians,  as  well 
as  with  Fseonians.  Strabo  extends  some  of  the  Illyrian  tribes  much 
farther  northward,  nearly  td  the  Julian  Alps. 

With  the  excejjtion  of  some  portions  of  what  is  now  called  Middle 
Albania,  the  territory^  of  these  tribes  consisted  principdly  of  moun- 
tain pastures  with  a  certain  proportion  of  fertile  valley,  but  rarely 
expanding  into  a  plain.  The  Autariatae  had  the  reputation  of  being 
unwarlike,  but  the  Illyrians  generally  were  poor,  rapacious,  fierce 
and  formidable  in  battle.  They  shared  with  the  remote  Thracian 
tribes  the  custom  of  tattooing  their  bodies  and  of  offering  human 
sacrifices:  moreover,  they  were  alwavs  ready  to  sell  their  military 
service  for  hire,  like  the  modern  Albanian  Schkipetars,  in  whom 
probably  their  blood  yet  flows,  though  with  considerable  admixture 
from  subsequent  immigrations.  Of  the  Illyrian  Kingdom  on  the 
Adriatic  coast,  with  Skodra  (Scutari)  for  its  capital  city,  which 
became  formidable  by  its  reckless  piracies  in  the  third  century  B.C., 
we  hear  nothing  in  the  flourishing  period  of  Grecian  history.  The 
de8crii)tion  of  Skylax  notices  in  his  day  all  along  the  northern 
Adriatic,  a  considerable  and  standing  traflSc  between  the  coast  and 
the  interior,  carried  on  by  Libumians,  Istrians,  and  the  small  Grecian 
insular  settlements  of  rharus  and  Issa.  But  he  does  not  name 
8kodFa»  and  probably  this  strong  post  (together  with  the  Greek  town 
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Xiissus,  founded  by  Dionysius  of  Syracuse)  was  occupied  after  liia 
time  by  conquerors  from  the  interior;  the  predecessors  of  Agron  and 
Gentius,  just  as  the  coast-land  of  the  Thermaic  Gulf  was  conquered 
l>y  inland  Macedonians,  , 

Once  during  the  Peloponnesian  war,  a  detachment  of  hired  Illyrians, 
•inarching  into  Macedonia  Lynkestis  (seemingly  over  the  pass  of 
Skardus  a  little  east  of  Lychnidus  or  Ochrida),  tried  the  valor  of  the 
Spartan  Brasidas.  On  that  occasion  (as  in  the  expedition  above 
alluded  to  of  the  Epirots  against  Akarnania)  we  shall  notice  the 
'marked  superiority  of  the  Grecian  character,  even  in  the  case  of  an 
armament  chiefly  composed  of  helots  newly  enfranchised,  over  both 
Macedonians  and  Illyrians.  We  shall  see  the  contrast  between 
brave  men  acting  in  concert  and  obedience  to  a  common  authority, 
and  an  assailing  host  of  warriors,  not  less  brave  individually,  but  m 
which  every  man  is  h's  own  master,  and  fights  as  he  pleases.  Tl^^e 
rapid  and  impetuous  rush  of  the  Illyrians,  if  the  firet  shock  failed  of 
its  effect,  was  succeeded  by  an  equally  rapid  retreat  or  flight.  We 
hear  nothing  afterward  respecting  these  barbarians  until  the  time  of 
Philip  of  Macedon,  whose  vigor  and  military  energy  first  repressed 
their  incursions,  and  afterward  partially  conquered  them.  It  seems 
to  have  been  about  this  period  (400-350  B.C.)  that  the  gre^t  move- 
ment of  the  Gauls  from  west  to  east  took  place,  which  brought  the 
Gallic  Skordiski  and  other  tribes  into  the  regions  between  the  Danube 
and  the  Adriatic  Sea,  and  which  probably  dislodged  some  of  the 
northern  Illyrians  so  as  to  drive  them  upon  new  enterprises  and  fresh 
abodes. 

What  is  now  called  Middle  Albania,  the  Illyrian  territory  immedi- 
ately north  of  Eplrus,  is  much  superior  to  the  latter  in  productive- 
ness. Though  mountainous,  it  possesses  more  both  of  low  hill  and 
valley,  and  ampler  as  well  as  more  fertile  cultivable  spaces.  Epi- 
damnus  and  ApoUonia  formed  the  sea-ports  of  this  territory.  To 
tltem  commerce  with  southern  Illyrians,  less  barbarous  than  tlie 
nortliern,  was  one  of  the  sources  of  great  prosperity  during  the  first 
Century  of  their  existence — a  prosperity  interrupted  in  the  case  of 
the  Epidamnians  by  internal  dissensions,  which  impaired  their  ascend- 
*ancy  over  their  Illyrian  neighbors,  and  ultimately  placed  them  at 
variance  with  their  mother-city  Korkyra.  The  commerce  l)etween 
these  Greek  seaports  and  the  interior  tribes,  when  once  the  Greeks 
became  strong  enough  to  render  violent  attack  from  the  latter  hope- 
less, was  reciprocally  beneficial  to  both  of  them.  Grecian  oil  and 
wine  were  introduced  among  these  barbarians,  whose  chiefs  at  the 
same  time  learnt  to  appreciate  the  woven  fabrics,  the  polished  and 
carved  metallic  work,  the  tempered  weapons,  and  the  pottery  which 
issued  from  Grecian  artisans.  Moreover,  the  importation  sometimes 
of  salt-fish,  and  always  that  of  salt  itself,  was  of  the  greatest  impor- 
tance to  these  inland  residents,  especially  for  such  localities  as  po^ 
sessed  lakes  abounding  in  fish  like  that  of  Lychnidus.     We  hear-of 
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■wars  between  the  Autariatse  and  the  Ardiaei,  respecting  salt  springs 
near  their  boundaries,  and  also  of  other  tribes  whom  the  privation  of 
salt  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  submitting  to  the  Romans,  On  the 
other  hand  these  tribes  possessed  two  articles  of  exchange  so  precious 
in  the  eyes  of  the  Greeks,  tliat  Polybius  reckons  them  as  absolutely 
indispenssxble — cattle  and  slaves;  which  latter  were  doubtless  pro- 
cured from  Illyria,  often  in  exchange  for  salt,  asthev  were  from  Thrace 
and  from  the  Euxine,  and  from'Aquileia  in  the  Adriatic,  through  the 
internal  wars  of  one  tribe  with  another.  Silver -mines  were  worked  at 
Damastium  in  Illyria.  Wax  and  honey  w^e  probably  also  articles  of 
export,  and  it  is  a  proof  that  the  natural  products  of  Illyria  were 
carefully  sought  out,  when  we  find  a  sjiecies  of  iris  peculiar  to  the 
country  collected  and  sent  to  Corinth,  where  its  root  was  employed 
to  give  the  special  flavor  to  a  celebrated  kind  of  aromatic  unguent. 
,  The  intercourse  between  the  Hellenic  ports  and  the  lilyrians  inland, 
was  not  exclusively  commercial.  Grecian  exiles  also  found  their 
way  into  Illyria,  and  Grecian  myfhes  became  localized  there,  as  may 
be  seen  by  the  tale  of  Kadmus  and  Harmon  ia,  from  whom  the  chiefs 
of  the  Illyrian  Encheleis  professed  to  trace  their  descent. 

The  Macedonians  of  the  fourth  century  B.C.  acquired,  ttom  the 
ability  and  enterprise  of  two  successive  kings,  a  great  perfection  in 
Greek  military  organization  without  any  of  the  lottier  Hellenic  quali- 
ties. Their  career  in  Greece  is  purely  destructive,  extinguishing  the 
free  movement  of  the  separate  cities,  and  disarming  the  citizen-soldier 
to  make  room  for  the  foreign  mercenary  whose  sword  was  unhallowed 
by  any  feelings  of  patriotism —yet  totally  incompetent  to  substitute 
any  good  system  of  central  or  pacific  administration.  But  the  Mace- 
donians of  the  seventh  and  sixth  centuries  B.C.  are  an  aggregate  only 
of  rude  inland  tribes,  subdivided  into  distinct  petty  principalities^  and 
separated  from  the  Greeks  by  a  wider  ethnical  difference  even  than 
the  Epirots;  since  Herodotus,  who  considers  the  Epirotic  Molossians 
and  Thesprotians  as  children  of  Hellen,  decidedly  thinks  the  contrary 
respecting  the  Macedonians.  In  the  main  however,  they  seem  at 
this  early  period  analogous  to  the  Epirots  in  character  and  civiliza- 
tion. They  had  some  few  towns,  but  they  were  chiefly  village  resi- 
dents, extremely  brave  and  pugnacious  :  the  customs  of  some  of  their 
tribes  enjoined  that  the  man  who  had  not  yet  slain  an  enemy  i^ould 
;  be  distinguished  on  some  occasions  by  a  badge  of  discredit. 

The  original  seats  of  the  Macedonians  were  in  the  regions  east  of 
the  chain  of  Skardus  (the  northerly  continuation  of  Pindus)  north  of 
the  chain  called  the  Cambunian  mountains,  which  connects  Olym- 
pus with  Pindus,  and  which  forms  the  north-western  boundary  of 
Thessaly;  but  they  did  not  reach  so  far  eastward  as  theThermaic 
Gulf;  apparently  not  farther  eastward  than  Mount  Bermius,  or  about 
the  longitude  of  Edessa  and  Berrhoia.  They  thus  covered  the  upper 
portions  of  the  course  of  the  rivei*s  Haliakmon  and  Erigon,  before 
the  jaucliou  of  tbo  latter  with  the  Axius;  while  the  upper  course  of 
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the  Axius,  higher  than  this  point  of  junction,  appears  to  have 
belonged  to  Paeon ia,  though  the  boundaries  of  Macedonia  andPaeonia 
cannot  be  distinctly  marked  out  at  any  time. 

The  large  space  of  country  included  between  the  above-mentioned 
boundaries  is  in  a  great  part  mountainous,  occupied  by  lateral  ridges 
or  elevations  which  connect  themselves  with  the  main  line  of  Skar- 
du.-=».  But  it  also  comprises  three  wide  alluvial  basins  or  plains, 
which  are  of  great  extent  and  well-adapted  to  cultivation — the  plain 
of  Tettovo  or  Kalkandole  (northernmost  of  the  three),  which  contains 
the  sources  and  early  course  of  the  Axius  or  Vardar— thatof  Bitolia, 
coinciding  to  a  great  degree  with  the  ancient  Pelagonia,  wherein  the 
Erigon  flows  toward  the  Axius — and  the  birger  and  more  undulating 
basin  of  Greveno  and  Anaselitzas,  containing  the  Upper  Haliakmon 
with  its.  confluent  streams:  this  latter  region  is  separated  from  the 
basin  of  Thessaly  by  a  mountivinous  line  of  considerable  length,  but 
presenting  numerous  easy  passes.  Reckoning  the  basin  of  Thes- 
saly as  a  fourth,  here  are  four  distinct  enclosed  plains  on  the  east 
side  of  this  long  range  of  Skardus  and  Pindus — each  generally 
bounded  by  mountains  which  rise  precipitously  to  an  Alpine  height, 
and  each  leaving  only  one  cleft  for  drainage  by  a  single  river — the 
Axius,  the  Erigon,  the  Haliakmon,  and  the  Peneius  respectively. 
All  four,  moreover,  though  of  high  level  above  the  sea,  arc  yet  for 
the  most  part  of  distinguished  fertility,  especially  the  plains  of  Tet- 
tovo, of  Bitolia,  and  Thessaly.  The  fat  rich  land  to  the  east  of  Pin-' 
dus  and  Skardus  is  described  as  forming  a  marked  contrast  with  the 
light  calcareous  soil  of  the  Albanian  plains  and  valleys  on  the  western 
side.  The  basins  of  Bitolia  and  of  the  Heliakmon,  with  the  mountains 

,  around  and  adjoining,  were  possessed  by  the  original  Macedonians; 
that  of  Tettovo,  on  the  north,  by  a  portion  of  the  Pseonians.  Among 
the  four,  Thessaly  is  the  most  spacious;  yet  the  two  comprised  in 

.  th^  primitive  seats  of  the  Macedonians,  both  of  them  very  consider- 
able in  magnitude,  formed  a  territory  better  calculated  to  nourish 
and  to  generate  a  considerable  population  than  the  less  favored  home, 
and  smaller  breadth  of  valley  and  plain,  occupied  by  Epirots  or 
Illyrians.  Abundance  of  cx)rn  easily  raised,  of  pasture  for  cattle, 
and  of  new  fertile  land  open  to  cultivation,  would  suffice  to  increase 
the  numbers  of  hardy  villagers,  indifferent  to  luxury  as  well  as  to 
accumulation,  and  exempt  from  that  oppressive  extortion  of  rulers 
which  now  harasses  the  same  fine  regions. 

The  inhabitants  of  this  primitive  Macedonia  doubtless  differed 
much  -in  ancient  times,  as  they  do  now,  according  as  they  dwelt  on 
mountain  or  plain,  and  in  soil  and  climate  more  or  less  kind.  But 
all  acknowledged  a  common  ethnical  name  and  nationality,  and  the 
tribes  were  in  many  cases  distinguished  from  each  other,  not  by  hav- 
•ig  subst:uitive  names  of  their  own,  but  nierely  by  local  epithets  of 
.'kecian  origin.  Thus  we  find  Elymiota)  Macedonians  oi^  Macedon- 
^as  of  Elymcia — Lynkestic  Macedonians  or  ^^lacedoaians  of  liyukus, 
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etc.  Orestse  is  donbtless  an  adjunct  name  of  the  same  character. 
The  inhabitants  of  the  more  northerly  tracts,  called  Pelagonia  and 
Deuriopus,  were  also  portions  of  the  Macedonian  aggregate,  though 
neighbors  of  the  Pseonians,  to  whom  they  bore  much  affinity: 
whether  the  Eordi  and  Almopians  were  of  Macedonian  race,  it  is 
more  difficult  to  say.  The  Macedonian  language  was  different  from 
Illyrian,  from  Thracian,  and  seemingly  also  from  Paeonian;  it  was 
also  different  from  Greek,  yet  apparently  not  more  widely  distinct 
than  that  of  the  Epirots;  so  that  the  acquisition  of  Greek  was  com- 
paratively easy  to  the  chiefs  and  people,  though  there  were  always 
some  Greek  letters  which  they  were  incapable  of  pronouncing.  And 
when  we  follow  their  history,  we  shall  find  in  them  more  of  the 
regular  warrior  conquering  in  order  to  maintain  dominion  and  tri- 
bute, and  less  of  the  armed  plunderer,  than  the  Illyrians,  Thrac- 
ians,  or  Epirots,  by  whom  it  was  their  misfortune  to  be  surrounded. 
They  approach  nearer  to  the  Thessalians,  and  to  the  other  ungifted 
members  of  the  Hellenic  family. 

The  large  and  comparatively  productive  region  covered  by  the 
various  sections  of  Macedonians,  helps  to  explain  that  increase  of 
ascendency  which  they  successively  acquired  over  all  their  neigh- 
bors. It  was  not  however  until  a  late  period  that  they  became 
united  under  one  government.  At  first,  each  section — how  many 
we  do  not  know — had  its  own  prince  or  chief.  The  Elymiots,  or  inhabi- 
tants of  Elymien,  the  southernmost  portion  of  Macedonia,  were  thus 
originally  distinct  and  independent;  also  the  Orestse,  in  mountain 
seats  somewhat  north-west  of  the  Elymiots — the  Lynkcstaeand  Eordi, 
who  occupied  portions  of  territory  on  the  track  of  the  subsequent 
i^gnatiau  way,  between  Lychnidus  (Ochrida)  and  Edcssa— the  rela- 
gonians,  witi  a  town  of  the  same  name,  in  the  fertile  plain  of  Bito- 
lia — and  the  more  northerly  plain  of  Deuriopians.  And  the  early 
political  union  was  usually  so  loose,  that  each  of  these  denomina- 
tions probably  includes  many- petty  independencies^  small  towns, 
and  villages.  The  section  of  the  Macedonian  name  who  afterward 
swallow^  up  all  the  rest  and  became  known  as  The  Macedonians, 
had  their  original  center  at  Mgdi  or  Edessa — the  lofty,  commanding 
and  picturesque  site  of  the  modem  Vodhena.  And  though  the 
residence  of  the  kings  was  in  later  times  transferred  to  the  marshy 
Pella,  in  the  maritime  plain  beneath,  yet  Edessa  was  always  retained, 
as  the  regal  burial  place,  and  as  the  health  to  which  the  religious 
continuity  of  the  nation  (so  much  reverenced  in  ancient  times)  was 
attached.  This  ancient  town,  which  lay  on  the  Roman  Egnatian 
way  from  Lychnidus  to  Pella  and  Thessalonika,  formed  the  pass 
over  the  mountain -ridge  called  Bermius,  or  that  prolongation  to  the 
northward  of  Mount  Olympus,  through  which  the  Haliakmon  makes 
its  way  out  into  the  maritime  plain  at  Verria,  by  a  cleft  more  pre- 
cipitous and  impracticable  than  that  of  the  Peneius  in  the  defile  of 
Tempe. 
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This  mountain-chain  called  Bermius,  extending  from  Olympus  con- 
siderably to  the  north  of  Edessa,  formed  the  original  eastern  bound- 
ary of  the  Macedonian  tribes ;  who  seem  at  first  not  to  have  reached 
the  valley  of  the  Axius  in  any  part  of  its  course,  and  who  certainly 
did  not  reach  at  first  to  the  Thermaic  Gulf.  Between  the  last-men- 
tioned gulf  and  the  eastern  counterforts  of  Olympius  and  Bermius 
there  exists  a  narrow  strip  of  plain  land  or  low  hill  which  reaches 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Peneius  to  the  head  of  the  Thermaic  Gulf: 
it  there  widens  into  the  spacious  and  fertile  plain  of  Salonichi,  com- 
prising the  mouths  of  the  Haliakmon,  the  Axius,  and  the  Echeido- 
rus.  The  river  Ludias,  which  flows  from  Edessa  into  the  marshes 
surrounding  Pella,  and  which  in  antiquity  joined  the  Haliakmon, 
near  its  mouth,  has  now  altered  its  course  so  as  to  join  the  Axius. 
This  narrow  strip,  between  the  mouths  of  the  Peneius  and  the  Hali- 
akmon, was  the  original  abode  of  the  Pierian  Thracians,  who  dwelt 
close  to  the  foot  of  Olympus,  and  among  whom  the  worship  of 
the  Muses  seems  to  have  been  a  primitive  characteristic;  Grecian 
poetry  teems  with  local  allusions  and  epithets  which  appear  traceable 
to  this  early  fact,  though  we  are  unable  to  follow  it  in  detail.  North 
of  the  Pierians,  from  the  mouth  of  the  Haliakmon  to  that  of  the 
Axius,  dwelt  the  Bottiajans.  Beyond  the  river  Axius,  at  the  lower 
part  of  its  course,  began  the  tribes  of  the  great  Thracian  race — ^Myg- 
donians,  Krestonians,  Edonians,  Bisaltae,  Sithonians:  the  Mygdonians 
seem  to  have  been  originally  the  most  powerful,  since  the  country 
still  continued  to  be  called  by  their  name,  Mygdonia,  even  after  the 
Macedonian  conquest.  These,  and  various  other  Thracian  tribes, 
originally  occupied  most  part  of  the  country  between  the  mouth  of 
the  Axius  and  that  of  the  Strymon ;  together  with  that  memorable 
three-pronged  peninsula  which  derived  from  the  Grecian  colonies  its 
name  of  Chalkidike.  It  will  thus  appear,  if  we  consider  the  Bot- 
tiseans  as  well  as  the  Pierians  to  be  Thracians,  thaf  the  Thracian  race 
extended  originally  southward  as  far  as  the  mouth  of  the  Peneius: 
the  Bottiaeans  professed  indeed  a  Kretan  origin,  but  this  pretension  is 
not  noticed  by  either  Herodotus  or  Thucydides.  In  the  time  of  Sky- 
lax,  seemingly  during  the  early  reign  of  Philip  the  son  of  Amyntas, 
Macedonia  and  Thrace  were  separated  by  the  Strymon. 

IWe  have  yet  to  mention  the  Pfeonians,  a  numerous  and  much 
divided  race,  seemingly  neither  Thracian  nor  Macedonian  nor  lUy- 
rlnn,  but  professing  to  be  descended  from  the  Teukri  of  Troy.  These 
Pseonians  occupied  both  banks  of  the  Strymon,  from  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Mount  Skomius,  in  which  that  river  rises,  down  to  the 
lake  near  its  mouth:  some  of  their  tribes  possessed  the  fertile  plain  oi? 
Siris  (now  Seres) — the  land  immediately  north  of  Mount  Pangaeus — 
and  even  a  portion  of  the  space  through  which  Xerxes  marched  on 
his  route  from  Akanthus  to  Therma.  Besides  this,  it  appears  that 
the  upper  parts  of  the  valley  of  the  Axius  were  also  occupied  by 
Pseonian  tribes;  how  far  down  the  river  they  extended,  we  are  una- 
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ble  to  say.  We  are  not  to  suppose  that  the  whole  territory  between 
Axius  and  Strymon  was  coutiuuously  peopled  by  them.  ContiDUOUs 
population  is  not  the  character  of  the  ancient  world,  and  it  seems 
moreover  that  while  the  land  immediately  bordering  on  both  rivers  is 
in  very  many  places  of  the  richest  quality,  the  spaces  between  the  two 
are  cither  mountain  or  barren  low  hill — forming  a  marked  contrast 
with  the  rich  alluvial  basin  of  the  Macedonian  river  Erigon.  The 
PsBonians  in  their  north-western  tribes,  thus  bordered  upon  the  Mace- 
donian Pelagonia — in  their  northern  tribes,  upon  the  Illyrian  Dardani 
and  AutariatSB — in  their  eastern,  southern  and  south-eastern  tribes, 
upon  the  Thracians  and  Pierians;  that  is,  upon  the  second  seats  occu- 
pied by  the  expelled  Pieilans  under  Mount  Pangaeus. 

Such  was,  as  far  as  we  can  make  it  out,  the  position  of  the  Mace- 
donians and  their  immediate  neighbors,  in  the  seventh  century  B.C. 
It  was  first  altered  by  the  enterprise  and  ability  of  a  family  of  exiled 
Greeks,  who  conducted  a  section  of  the  Macedonian  people  to  those 
conquests  which  their  descendants,  Philip  and  Alexander  the  Great, 
afterwards  so  marvelously  multiplied. 

Respecting  the  primitive  ancestry  of  these  two  princes,  there  were 
different  stories,  but  all  concurred  in  tracing  the  origin  of  the  family 
to  the  Herakleid  or  Temenid  race  of  Argos.  According  to  one  story 
(which  apparently  cannot  be  traced  higher  than  Theopom pus),  Kara 
nus,  brother  of  the  despot  Pheidon,  had  migrated  from  Argos  to 
Macedonia,  and  established  himself  as  conqueror  at  Edessa.  Accord- 
ing to  another  tale  which  we  find  in  Herodotus,  there  were  /three 
exiles  of  the  Temenid  race,  Gauanes,  Aeropus,  and  Perdikkas,  wlio 
fled  from  Argos  to  lUyria,  from  whence  they  passed  into  Upper  Mace- 
donia, in  such  poverty  as  to  be  compelled  to  serve  the  petty  king  of 
the  town  Lebaea  in  the  capacity  of  shepherds.  A  remarkable  pro- 
digy happening  to  Perdikkas  foreshadows  the  future  eminence  of  his 
family,  and  lems  to  his  dismissal  by  the  king  of  Letsea — from  whom 
he  makes  his  escape  with  diflaculty.  He  is  preserved  by  the  sudden 
rise  of  a  river,  immediately  after  he  had  crossed  it,  so  as  to  become 
impassable  by  the  horsemen  who  pursued  him;  to  this  river,  as  to 
the  saviour  of  the  family,  solemn  sacrifices  were  still  offered  by  the 
kings  of  Macedonia  in  the  time  of  Herodotus.  Perdikkas  with  his 
two  brothers  having  thus  escaped,  established  himself  near  the  spot 
called  the  Garden  of  Midas  or  Mount  Bermius.  From  the  loins  of 
this  hardy  young  shepherd  sprang  the  dynasty  of  Edessa.  This  taje 
bears  much  more  the  marks  of  a  genuine  local  tradition  than  that  of 
Theopompus;  and  the  origin  of  the  Macedonian  family,  or  Argeadse, 
from  Argos,  appears  to  have  been  universally  recognized  by  Grecian 
inquirers,  so  that  Alexander  the  son  of  Amyntas,  the  contemporaiy 
of  the  Persian  invasion,  was  admitted  by  the  Hellanodikse  to  con- 
tend at  the  Olympic  games  as  a  genuine  Greek,  though  his  competi- 
tors sought  to  exclude  him  as  a  Macedonian. 
.   The  talent  for  command  was  so  much  more  the  attribute  of  the 
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Greek  mind  than  of  any  of  the  neighboring  barbarians,  that  we 
eeisily  conceive  a  courageous  Argeian  advenlurer  acquiring  to  himself 
great  ascendancy  in  the  local  disputes  of  the  Macedonian  tribes,  and 
transmitting  the  chieftainship  of  one  of  those  tribes  to  his  offspring. 
The  influence  acquired  'by  Miltiades  among  the  Thracians  of  the 
Chersonese,  and  by  Phormio  among  the  Akamanians  (who  specially 
requested  that  after  his  death  his  son  or  some  one  of  his  kindred 
might  be  sent  ftom  Athens  to  command  them)  was  very  much  of  i 
this  character.  We  may  add  the  case  of  Sertorius  among  the  native  I 
Iberians.  In  like  manner,  the  kings  of  the  Macedonian  liynkestse 
professed  to  be  descended  from  the  Bacchiadae  of  Corinth :  and  the 
neighborhood  of  Epidamnus  and  Ai:K)llonia,  in  both  of  which  doubt- 
less members  of  that  great  gens  were  domiciliated,  renders  this  tale 
even  more  plausible  than  that  of  an  emigration  from  Argos.  The 
kings  of  the  Epirotic  Molpssi  pretended  also  to  a  descent  from  the 
heroic  ^akid  race  of  Greece.  In  fact,  our  means  of  knowledge  do 
not  enable  us  to  discriminate  the  cases  in  which  these  reigning  fami- 
lies were  originally  Greeks,  from  those  in  which  they  were  hellenizcd 
natives  pretending  to  Grecian  blood. 

After  the  founoation-legend  of  the  Macedonian  kingdom,  we  have 
nothing  but  a  long  blank  until  the  reign  of  king  Amyntas  (about 
630-500  B.C.),  and  his  son  Alexander  (about  480  B.C.).  Herodotus 
gives  us  five  successive  kings  between  the  founder  Perdikkas  and 
Amyntas — Perdikkas,  Argaeus,  Philippus,  AGropus,  Alketas,  Amyn- 
tas, and  Alexander — the  contemporary  and  to  a  certain  extent  the 
ally  of  Xerxes.  Though  we  have  no  means  of  establishing  any  dates 
in  this  early  series,  either  of  names  or  of  facts,  yet  we  see  that  the 
Temenid  Kings,  beginning  from  a  humble  origin,  extended  their 
dominions  successfully  on  all  sides.  They  conquered  the  Briges, 
originally  their  neighbors  on  Mount  Bermius— the  Eordi,  bordering  on 
Edessa-to  the  westward,  who  were  either  destroyed  or  expelled  from 
ttie  country  (a  small  remnant  of  them  still  existed  in  the  time  of 
Thucydides  at  Phjrska  between  Strymon  and  Axius) — the  Almopians, 
an  inland  tribe  of  unknown  site — and  many  of  the  interior  Macedon- 
ian tribes  who  had  been  at  flrst  autonomous.  Besides  these  inland 
conquests,  they  had  made  the  still  more  important  acquisition  of 
Pieria  (the  territory  which  lay  betwen  Mount  Bermius  and  the  sea), 
from  whence  they  expelled  the  original  Pierians,  who  found  new 
seats  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Strymon  between  Mount  Pangajus 
and  the  sea.  Amyntas  king  of  Macedon  was  thus  master  of  a  very 
considerable  territory,  comprising  the  coast  of  the  Thermaic  Gulf  as 
far  north  as  the  mouth  of  the  Haliakraon,  and  also  some  other  terri- 
tory on  the  same  gulf  from  which  the  Bottiaeans  had  been  expelled; 
but  not  comprising  the  coast  between  the  mouths  of  the  Axius  and 
tiie  Heliakmon,  nor  even  Pella  the  subsequent  capital,  which  were 
still  in  the  hands  of  the  Bottiaeans  at  the  period  when  Xerxes  passed 
•^through.    He  possessed  also  Anthemus,  a  town  and  territory  in  th» 
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peDiasula  of  Chalkidike,  and  some  parts  of  Mygdonia,  the  territory 
east  of  the  mouth  of  the  Axius;  but  how  much,  we  do  not  know. 
We  shall  find  the  Macedonians  hereafter  extending  their  dominion 
still  farther,  during  the  period  between  the  Persian  and  Peloponnes- 
ian  war. 
We  hear  of  king  Amyntas  in  friendly  connection  with  the  Peisis- 

!tratid  princes  at  Athens,  whose  dominion  was  in  part  sustained  by 
mercenaries  from  the  Strymon;  and  this  amicabl(^  sentiment  was 
continued  between  his  son  Alexander  and  the  emancipated  Atheniaas 
it  is  only  in  the  reigns  of  these  two  princes  that  Macedonia  begins  to 
be  implicated  in  Grecian  affairs.  The  regal  dynasty  had  become  so 
completely  Macedonized,  and  had  so  far  renounced  its  Hellenic 
brotherhood,  that  the  claim  of  Alexander  to  run  at  the  Olympic 

fames  was  contested  by  his  competitors,  who  compelled  him  to  prove 
is  lineage  before  the  HeUanonik«. 


CHAPTER  XXVI. 

THRACTANS  AND  GBBEK  COLONIES  IN  THRACB. 

That  vast  space  comprised  between  the  rivers  Strymon  and 
Danube,  and  bounded  to  the  west  by  the  easternmost  Illyrian  trilies, 
northward  of  the  Strymon,  was  occupied  by  the  innumerable  subdi- 
visions of  the  race  called  Thracians  or  Threiciana  They  were  the 
most  numerous  and  most  terrible  race  known  to  Herodotus:  could 
they  by  possibility  act  in  unison  or  under  one  dominion  (he  says)  they 
would  be  irresistible.  A  conjunction  thus  formidable  once  seemea 
impending,  during  the  first  years  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  under 
the  reign  of  Sitalkes,  king  of  the  Odrysae,  who  reigned  from  Abdera 
at  the  mouth  oi  the  Nestus  to  the  Euxine,  and  compressed  under  his 
sceptre  a  lars^e  proportion  of  these  ferocious  but  warlike  plunderers; 
so  that  the  Greeks  even  down  to  Thermopylce  trembled  at  his  ex- 
pected approach.  But  the  abilities  of  that  prince  were  not  found 
adequate  to  bring  the  whole  force  of  Thrace  mto  effective  co-opera- 
tion and  aggression  against  others. 

Numerous  as  the  tribes  of  Thracians  were,  their  customs  and 
character  (according  to  Herodotus)  were  marked  by  great  uniformity: 
I  of  the  Getae,  the  Trausi,  and  others,  he  tells  us  a  few  particularities. 
And  the  large  tract  over  which  the  race  were  spread,  comprising  as 
it  did  the  whole  chain  of  Mount  Hsemus  and  the  still  loftier  chain  of 
Rhodope,  together  with  a  portion  of  the  mountains  Orbelus  and 
Bkomius,  was  yet  partly  occupied  by  level  and  fertile  surface — such 
as  the  great  plain  of  Adrianople,  and  the  land  toward  the  lower 
course  of  the  rivers  Nestus  and  Hebrus.  The  Thracians  of  the 
plaio,  though  not  less  warlike,  were  at  least  mote  hon^e-keeping,  and 
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less  greedy  of  foreign  plunder,  than  those  of  the  mountains.  But  the 
general  character  pf  the  race  presents  an  aggregate  of  repulsive  fea- 
tures, unredeemed  by  the  presence  of  even  the  commonest  domestic 
affections.  The.  Thracian  chief  deduced  Ids  pedigree  from  a  god 
called  by  the  Greeks  Hermes,  to  whom  he  offered  up  worship  apart 
from  the  rest  of  his  tribe,  sometimes  with  the  acceptable  present  of  a 
human  victim.  He  tattooed  his  body,  and  thatf  of  th§  women 
belonging  to  him,  as  a  privilege  of  honorable  descent:  he  bought  his 
wives  from  their  parents,  and  sold  his  children  for  exportation  to  the 
foreign  merchant:  he  held  it  dis^ceful  to  cultivate  the  earth,  and 
jfelt  honored  only  by  the  acquisitions  of  war  and  robbery.  The 
Thracian  tribes  worshiped  deities  whom  the  Greeks  assimilate  to 
Ares,  Dionysus,  and  Artemis.  The  great  sanctuary  and  oracle  of 
their  god  Dionysus  was  in  one  of  the  loftiest  sunmiits  of  Rhodope, 
amidst  dense  and  foggy  thickets — ^the  residence  of  the  fierce  and 
unassailable  Satrse.  To  illustrate  the  Thracian  character,  we  may 
turn  to  a  deed  perpetrated  by  the  king  of  the  Bisaltse— perhaps  one 
out  of  several  chiefs  of  that  extensive  Thracian  tribe — whose  terri- 
tory, between  Strymon  and  Axius,  lay  in  the  direct  march  of  Xerxes 
into  Greece,  and  who,  to  escape  the  ignominy  of  being  drag:ged 
along  amidst  the  compulsory  auxiliaries  of  the  Persian  invasion, 
fled  to  the  heights  of  Rhodope,  forbidding  his  six  sons  to.  take  any 
part  in  it.  From  recklessness,  or  curiosity,  the  sons  disobeyed  his 
commands,  and  accompanied  Xerxes  into  Greece.  They  returned 
unhurt  by  the  Greek  spear,  but  the  incensed  father,  when  they  again 
came  into  his  presence,  caused  the  eyes  of  all  them  to  be  put  out. 
Exultation  of  success  manifested  itself  in  the  Thracians  by  increased 
alacrity  in  shedding  blood;  but  as  warriors,  the  only  occupation 
which  they  esteemed,  they  were  not  less  brave  than  patient  of  hard- 
ship; maintaining  a  good  front,  under  their  own  peculiar  array, 
against  forces  much  superior  in  all  military  efficacy.  It  appears  that 
the  Thynians  and  Bithynians,  on  the  Asiatic  side  of  the  Bosphorus, 
perhaps  also,  the  Mysians,  were  members  of  this  great  Thrapian  race 
which  was  more  remotely  connected  also  with  the  Phrygians.  And 
tUe  whole  race  may  be  said  to  present  a  character  more  Asiatic  than 
European;  especially  in  those  ecstatic  and  maddening  religious  rites, | 
which  prevailed  not  less  among  the  Edonian  Thracians  than  in  the 
mountains  of  Ida  and  Dindymon  of  Asia,  though  with  some  impor- 
tant differences.  The  Thracians  served  to  furnish  the  Greeks  with 
mercenary  troops  and  slaves,  and  the  number  of  Grecian  colonies 
planted  on  the  coast  had  the  effect  of  partially  softening  the  tribes  in 
the  immediate  vicinity,  between  whose  chiefs  and  the  Greek  leaders 
intermarriages  were  not  unfrequent.  But  the  tribes  in  the  interior 
seem  to  have  retained  their  savage  habits  with  little  mitigation:  so 
that  the  language  in  which  Tacitus  describes  them  is  an  apt  continu- 
ation to  that  of  Herodotus,  though  coming  more  than  five  centuries 
after. 
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To  note  the  situation  of  each  one  amon^  these  many  different 
tribes,  in  the  large  territory  of  Thrace,  -which  is  even  now  imperfectly 
known  and  badly  mapped,  would  be  unnecessary  and  indeed  imprao 
ticable.  I  shall  proceed  to  mention  the  principal  Grecian  colonies 
which  were  formed  in  the  country,  noticing  occasionally  the  par- 
ticular Thracian  tribes  with  which  they  came  in  contact. 

The  ixrecian  colonies  established  on  the  Thermaic  Gulf,  as  well  as 
in  the  peninsula  of  Chalkidike — emanating  principally  from  Ohalkis 
and  Eretria,  though  we  do  not  know  their  precise  epoch — appear  to 
liave  been  of  early  date,  and  probably  preceded  the  time  when  the 
Macedonians  of  Edessa  extended  their  conquest  to  the  sea.  At 
that  early  period,  they  would  find  the  Pierians  still  between  the 
Peneius  and  Haliakmon — also  a  number  -of  petty  Thracian  tribes 
throughout  the  broad  part  of  the  Chalkidic  peninsula-  they  would 
find  Pydna  a  Pierian  town,  and  Therma,  Anthemus,  Chalastra,  etc., 
Mygdonian. 

The  most  ancient  Grecian  colony  in  these  regions  seems  to  have 
been  Methone,  founded  by  the  Eretrians  in  Pieria;  nearly  at  the  same 
time  (if  we  may  trust  a  statement  of  rather  suspicious  character, 
though  the  date  itself  is  noway  improbable)  as  Korkyra  was^  settle 
by  the  Corinthians  (about  730-730  B.C.).  It  wasa  little  to  the  north  of 
the  Pierian  town  of  Pydna,  and  separated  by  about  ten  miles  from 
the  Bottisean  town  of  Alorus,  which  lay  north  of  the  Haliakmon. 
We  know  very  little  about  Methone,  eicept  that  it  preserved  its  auto- 
nomy and  its  Hellenism  until  the  time  of  Philip  of  Macedon,  who 
took  and  destroyed  it.  But  though,  when  once  establislied,  it  was 
strong  enough  to  sustain  itself  in  spite  of  conquest  made  all  around 
by  the  Macedonians  of  Edessa,  we  may  fairly  presume  that  it  could 
not  have  been  originally  planted  on  Macedonian  territory.  Nor  in 
point  of  fact  was  the  situation  peculiarly  advantageous  for  Grecian 
colonists,  inasmuch  as  there  were  other  maritime  towns,  not  Grecian^ 
in  its  neighborhood — Pydna,  Alorus,  Therma,  Chalastra;  whereas 
the  point  of  advantage  for  a  Grecian  colony  was,  to  become  the  exclu- 
sive seaport  for  inland  indigenous  people. 

The  colonies,  founded  by  Chalkis  and  Eretria  on  all  the  three  i^o- 
jections  of  the  Chalkidic  peninsula,  were  numerous,  though  for  along 
time  inconsiderable.  We  do  not  know  how  far  these  projecting  head- 
lands were  occupied  before  the  arrival  of  the  settlers  from  Euboea. 
Such  arrival  we  may  probably  place  at  some  period  earlier  tlian  600 
B.C.  For  after  that  period  Cnalkis  and  Eretria  seem  rather  on  the 
decline;  and  it  appears  too,  that  the  Chalkidian  colonists  in  Thrace 
aided  their  mother-city,  Chalkis,  in  her  war  against  Eretria,  whidi 
cannot  be  much  later  than  600  B.C.,  though  it  may  be  considerably 
earlier. 

Tiie  range  of  mountains  which  crosses  from  the  Thermaic  to  the 
StrymouicGulf  and  forms  the  northern  limit  of  the  Chalkidic  pcnjn* 
sula,  slopes  down  toward  the  southern  extremity,  so  as  to  leave  a 
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<5onsiderable  tract  of  fertile  land  between  the  Toronaic  and  the  Ther- 
maic  gulfs,  including  the  fertile  headland  called  Pallene — the  west- 
ernmost  of  these  three  prongs  of  Chalkidike  which  run  out  into  the 
uEgean.  Of  the  other  two  prongs  or  projectiotis,  the  easternmost  is 
terminated  by  the  sublime  Mount  Athos,  which  rises  out  of  the  sea  as 
a  precipituous  rock  6,400  feet  in  height,  connected  with  the  mainland 
by  a  ridge  not  more  than  half  the  height  of  the  mountain  itself,  yet  still 
high,  rugged,  and  woody  from  sea  to  sea,  leaving  only  little  occa- 
sional spaces  fit  to  be  occupied  or  cultivated.  The  intermediate  o: 
^thonian  headland  is  also  hilly  and  woody,  though  in  a  less  degree 
— ^both  less  inviting  and  less  productive  than  Pallene. 

jEneia,  near  that  cape  which  marks  the  entrance  of  the  inner  Ther- 
maic  Gulf — and  Potidaea,  at  the  narrow  isthmus  of  Pallene — were 
both  founded  by  Corinth.  Between  these  two  towns  lay  the  fertile 
territory  called  Krusis  or  Krossaea,  forming  in  aftertimes  a  part  of 
the  domain  of  Olynthus,  but  in  the  sixth  century  b.c.  occupied  by 
petty  Thracian  townships.  Within  Pallene  were  the  towns  of  Men- 
der a  colony  from  Eretria — Skione,  which,  having  no  legitimate 
mother-city,  traced  its  origin  to  Pellenian  warriors  returning  from 
Troy — Aphytis,  Neapolis,  Mge,  Tberambos,  and  Sane,  either  wholly 
or  partlv  colonies  from  Eretria.  In  the  Sithonian  peninsula  were 
Assa,  Pilorus,  Singus,  Sarte,  Torone,  Galepsus,  Sermyle,  and  Meky- . 
berna:  all  or  most  of  these  seem  to  have  been  of  Chalkidic  origin. 
But  at  the  head  of  the  Toronaic  Gulf  (which  lies  between  Sithonia 
and  Pallene)  was  placed  Olynthus,  surrounded  by  an  extensive  and 
fertile  plain.  Originally  a  Bottiaean  town,  Olynthus  will  be  seen  at  the 
time  of  the  Persian  invasion  to  pass  into  the  hands  of  the  Chalkidian 
Greeks,  and  gradually  to  incorporate  with  itself  several  of  the  pettr 
neighboring  establishments  belonging  to  that  race:  whereby  the  Chal- 
kidians  acquired  that  marked  preponderance  in  the  peninsula  which 
thejr  retained,  even  against  the  efforts  of  Athens,  until  the  days  of 
Plulip  of  Macedon. 

On  the  scanty  spaces,  admitted  by  the  mountainous  promontory  or 
ridge  ending  in  Athos,  were  planted  some  Thracian  and  some  Pelas- 
gic  settlements  of  the  same  inhabitants  as  those  who  occupied  Lem- 
nos  and  Imbros;  a  few  Chalkidic  citizens  being  domiciliated  with 
them,  and  the  people  speaking  both  Pelasgic  and  Hellenic.  But  near 
the  narrow  isthmus  which  joins  tliis  promontory  to  Thrace,  and  along 
the  north-western  coast  of  the  Strymonic  Gulf,  were  Grecian  towns 
of  considerable  importance — Sane,  Akanthus,  Stagcira,  and  Argilus,  | 
all  colonies  from  Andros,  which  had  itself  been  colonized  from  Ere- 
tria.   Akanthus  and  Stageira  are  said  to  have  been  founded  in  654 

B.C. 

Following  the  southern  coast  of  Thrace,  from  the  mouth  of  the 
river  Strymon  toward  the  east,  we  may  doubt  whether,  in  the  year 
560  B.c.,any  considerable  independent  cblonies  of  Greeks  had  yet 
been  formed  upon  it.    The  Ionic  colony  of  Abdera,  eastward  of  the 
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mmitb  of  the  river  Nestus,  formed  from  Teos  in  Ionia,  is  of  more 
recent  date,  though  the  Klasomenians  had  begun  an  unsuceessftil  set- 
tlement there  as  early  as  the  year  651  B.C. ;  while  Diksea— the  Chiaii 
settlement  of  Maroneia — and  the  Lesbian  settlement  of  -^nus  at  the? 
mouth  of  the  Hebrus — are  of  unknown  date.  The  important  and 
valuable  territory  near  the  mouth  of  the  Strymon,  where,  after  many 
ruinous  failures,  the  Athenian  colony  of  Amphipolis  afterwards  main- 
Itained  itself,  was  at  the  date  here  mentioned,  possessed  by  Edonian 
iThracians  and  Pierians.  The  various  Thracian  tribes — Satrse,  Edo* 
f  nians,  Dersseans,  Sapseans,  Bistones,  Eikones,  Psetians,  etc.— were  in 
force  on  the  principal  part  of  the  tract  between  8tr3rmon  and  Hebrus; 
even  to  the  sea-coast.  It  is  ,to  be  remarked,  however,  that  the  island 
of  Thasus,  and  that  of  Samothrace,  each  possessed  what  in  Greek  wa6 
called  a  Peraea — a  strip  of  the  adjoining  mainland  cultivated  and 
defended  by  means  of  fortified  posts  or  small  towns.  Probably  these 
occupations  are  of  very  ancient  date,  since  they  seem  almost  indis- 
pensable as  a  means  of  support  to  the  islands.  For  the  barren  Tha- 
sus, especially,  merits  even  at  this  day  the  uninviting  description 
applied  to  it  by  the  pbet  Archilochus,  in  the  seventh  centunr  b.c.— 
**an  ass's  backbone,  overspread  with  wild  wood;"  so  wholly  i$  it 
composed  of  mountain  naked  or  wooded,  and  so  scanty  are  the  patches 
of  cultivable  soil  left  in  it,  nearly  all  close  to  the  sea-shore. 

This  island  was  originally  occupied  by  the  Phenicians,  who  worked 
the  gold-mines  in  its  mountains  with  a  degree  of  industry,  which, 
even  in  its  remains,  excited  the  admiration  of  Herodotus.  How  and 
when  it  was  evacuated  by  them,  we  do  not  know.  But  the  poet 
Ardiilochus  formed  one  of  a  body  of  Parian  colonists,  who  planted 
themselves  on  it  in  the  seventh  century  B.C.,  and  carried  on  war,  not 
always  successful,  against  the  Thracian  tribe  called  Saians:  on  one 
occasion,  Archilochus  found  himself  compelled  to  throw  away  biis 
shield.  By  their  mines  and  their  possessions  on  the  mainland  (which 
contained  even  richer  mines,  at  Skapte  Hyle,  and  elsewhere,  than 
those  in  the  island),  the  Thasian  Greeks  rose  to  considerable  power 
and  population.  And  as  thejr  seem  to  have  been  the  only  Greeks, 
until  the  settlement  of  the  Milesian  Histiaeus  on  the  Strymon  about 
610  B.C.,  who  actively  concerned  themselves  in  the  minmg  districts 
of  Thrace  opposite  to  their  island,  we  cannot  be  surprised  to  hear 
that  their  clear  surplus  revenue  before  the  Persian  conquest,  about 
493  B.C.,  after  defraying  the  charges  of  their  ffovemment  without  any 
taxation,  amounted  to  the  large  sum  of  200  talents,  sometimes  even  to 
300  talents,  in  each  year  (£46,000—66,000). 

On  the  long  peninsula  called  the  Thracian  Chersonese  there  may 
probably  have  been  small  Grecian  settlements  at  an  early  date, 
though  we  do  not  know  at  what  time  either  the  Mile^n  set- 
tlement of  Kardia,  on  the  western  side  of  the  isthmus  of  that  penin- 
sula, near  the  JBgean  Sea — or  the  ^olic  colony  of  Sestus  on  the 
Hellespont — was  founded.    The  Athenian  ascendency  in  the  penin. 
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sula  begins  only  with  the  migration  of  the  first  Miltiades,  during  the 
reign  of  Teisistratus  at  Athens.  The  Samian  colony  of  Perinthus, 
on  the  northern  coast  of  the  Propontis,  is  spolten  of  as  ancient  in 
date,  and  the  Megarian  colonies,  Selymbria  and  Byzantium,  belong 
to  the  seventh  century  b.c.  :  the  latter  of  these  two  is  assigned  to  the 
30th  Olympiad  (657  b.c.),  arid  its  neighbor  Chalkedon^^on  tlie  oppo- 
site coast,  was  a  few  years  earlier.  The  site  of  Byzantium  in  the 
naiTow  strait  of  tlie  Bosphorus,  with  its  abundant  thunny-fishery,  i 
which  both  employed  and  nourished  a  large  proportion  of  the  poorer 
freemen,  was  alike  convenient  either  for  maritime  traffic  or  for  levy- 
ing contributions  on  the  numerous  corn  ships  which  passed  from  the 
£axine  into  the  ^gean.  We  are  even  told  that  it  held  a  considera* 
ble  number  of  the  neighboring  Bithynian  Thracians  as  tributary 
Perioeki.  Such  dominion,  though  probably  maintained  during  the 
more  vigorous  i)eriod  of  Grecian  city  life,  became  in  later  times 
impracticable,  and  we  even  find  the  Byzantines  not  always  compe- 
tent to  the  defense  of  their  own  small  surrounding  territory.  The 
Slace,  however,  will  be  found  to  possess  considerable  importance 
uring  all  the  period  of  this  history. 
,  The  Grecian  settlements  on  the  inhospitable  south-western  coast  of 
the  Euxine,  south  of  the  Danube,  appear  never  to  have  attained  any 
consideration:  the  principal  ti*afflc  of  Greek  ships  in  that  sea  tended 
to  more  northerly  ports,  on  the  banks  of  the  Borysthenes  and  in  the 
Tauric  Chersonese.  Istria  was  founded  by  the  Milesians  near  the 
southern  embouchure  of  the  Danube — Apollonia  and  Odessus  on  the 
same  coast  more  to  the  south — all  probably  between  600-560  b.c. 
The  Megarian  or  Byzantine  colony  oi  Mesambria  seems  to  have  been 
later  than  the  Ionic  revolt:  of  KAllatis  the  age  is  not  known.  Tomi, 
north  of  Kallatis  and  south  of  Istria,  is  renowned  as  the  place  of 
Ovid's  banishment.  The  picture  which  he  gives  of  that  uninviting 
spot,  which  enjoyed  but  little  truce  from  the  neighborhood  of  the 
murderous  GetsB,  explains  to  us  sufficiently  why  these  towns  acquired 
little  or  no  importance. 

The  islands  of  Lemnos  and  Imbros,  in  the  ^gean,  were  at  this 
early  period  occupied  by  Tyrrhenian  Pelasgi.  They  were  conquered 
by  the  Persians  about  508  b.c,  and  seem  tg  have  passed  into  the 
power  of  the  Athenians,  at  the  time  when  Ionia  revolted  from  the 
Persians.  If  the  mythical  or  poetical  stories  respecting  these  Tyrr- 
henian Pelasgi  contain  any  basis  of  truth,  they  must  have  been  a 
race  of  buccaneers  not  less  rapacious  than  cruel.  At  one  time,  these 
Pelasgi  seem  also  to  have  possessed  Samothrace,  but  how  or  when  they 
were  supplanted  by^reeks,  we  find  no  trustworthy  account:  the 
population  of  Samothrace  at  the  time  of  the  Persian  war  was  Ionic. 
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CHAPTER  XXVII. 

KYRBNB  AND  BARKA. —HESPEKIDES. 

It  has  been  already  mentioned  in  a  former  chapter,  that  Psam- 
metichus,  king  of  Egypt,  about  the  middle  of  the  seventh  century 
B.C.,  first  removed  those  prohibitions  which  had  excluded  Grecian 
commerce  from  the  country.  In  his  reign,  Grecian  mercenaries 
were  first  established  in  Egpyt,  and  Grecian  traders  admitted,  under 
certain  regulations,  into  the  !Nile.  The  opening  of  this  new  market 
emboldened  them  to  traverse  the  direct  sea  which  separates  Krete 
from  Egypt — a  dangerous  voyage  with  vessels  which  rarely  ventured 
to  lose  sight  of  land — and  seems  to  have  first  made  tliem  acquainted 
with  the  neighboring  coast  of  Libya,  between  the  Nile  and  the  gulf 
called  the  Great  Syrtis.  Hence  arose  the  foundation  of  the  impor- 
tant colony  called  Kyrene. 

As  in  tlie  case  of  most  other  Grecian  colonies,  so  in  that  of  K}Tene, 
both  the  foundation  and  the  early  history  are  very  imperfectly  known. 
The  date  of  the  event,  as  far  as  can  be  made  out  amid  much  con- 
tradiction of  statement,  was  about  630  B.C.  Thera  was  the  mother- 
city,  herself  a  colou}^  from  Lacedsemon;  and  the  settlements  fonncd 
in  Libya  became  no  inconsiderable  ornaments  to  the  Dorian  name  in 
Hellas. 

According  to  the  account  of  a  lost  historian,  Meneklee,  political 
dissension  among  the  inhabitants  of  Thera  led  to  that  emigration 
which  founded  Kyrene.  The  more  ample  legendary  details  which 
Herodotus  collected,  partly  from  Theraean,  partly  from  Kyrensean 
informants,  are  not  positively  inconsistent  with  this  statement, 
though  they  indicate  more  particularly  bad  seasons,  distress,  and 
over-population.  But  both  of  them  dwell  emphatically  on  the  Del- 
phian oracle  as  the  instigator  as  well  as  the  director  of  the  first  emi- 
grants, whose  apprehensions  of  a  dangerous  voyage  and  an  unknown 
country  were  very  difficult  to  overcome.  Both  of  them  affirmed 
tlmt  the  original  oekist  Battus  was  selected  and  consecrated  to  the 
work  by  the  divine  command:  both  called  Battus  the  son  of  Polym- 
nestus,  of  the  mythical  breed  called  Minyae.  But  on  other  points 
,  there  was  complete  divergence  between  the  two  stories,  and  the 
'  Kyrenaeans  themselves,  whose  town  was  partly  peopled  by  emigrants 
from  Kret€,  described  the  mother  of  Battus  as  daughter  of  Etearchus, 

grince  of  the  Kretan  town  of  Axus.  Battus  had  an  impediment  in 
is  speech,  and  it  was  on  his  entreating  from  the  Delphian  oracle  a 
cure  for  this  infirmity  that  he  received  directions  to  go  as  ''a  cattle- 
breeding  oekist  to  Libya."  The  suffering  Therseans  were  directed  to 
assist  him.  But  neither  he  nor  they  knew  where  Libya  was,  nor 
could  they  find  any  resident  in  Krete  who  had  ever  visited  it  Sudi 
was  the  limited  reach  of  Grecian  navigation  to  the  soutid  of  the 
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uEgean  Sea,  even  a  century  after  the  foundation  of  Syracuse.  At 
length,  by  prolonged  inquiry,  they  discovered  a  man  employed  in 
catching  the  purple  shellfish,  named  Korobius,  who  said  that  he  had 
been  once  forced  by  stress  of  weather  to  the  island  of  Platea,  close 
on  the  shores  of  Libya,  and  on  the  side  not  far  removed  from  the 
western  limit  of  Egypt.  Some  Therseans  being  sent  along  with 
Korokius  to  inspect  this  island,  left  him  there  with  a  stock  of  pro- 
visions, and  returned  to  Thera,  to  conduct  the  emigrants.  From  the 
seven  districts  into  which  Thera  was  divided,  emigrants  were  drafted 
for  the  colony,  one  brother  being  singled  out  from  the  different 
numerous  families  by  lot.  But  so  long  was  their  return  to  Platea  . 
deferred,  that  the  provisions  of  Korobius  were  exhausted,  and  he 
was  only  saved  from  starvation  by  the  accidental  arrival  of  a  Samian 
ship,  driven  by  contrary  winds  out  of  her  course  on' the  voyage  to 
Egypt.  Kolajus,  the  master  of  this  ship  (whose  immense  profits 
made  by  the  first  voyage  to  Tartessus  have  been  noticed  in  a  former 
chapter),  supplied  him  with  provisions  for  a  year — an  act  of  kind- 
ness which  IS  said  to  have  laid  the  first  foundation  of  the  alliance 
and  good  feeling  afterwards  prevalent  between  Thera,  Kjnrene,  and 
Samos.  At  length  the  expected  emigrants  reached  the  island,  having 
found  the  voyage  so  perilous  and  difficult,  that  they  once  returned 
in  despair  to  Thera,  where  they  were  only^revented  by  force  from 
re-landing.  The  band  which  accompanied  Battus  was  all  conveyed 
in  two  pentekonters — armed  ships  with  fifty  rowers  each.  Thus 
humble  was  the  start  of  the  mighty  Kyrene,  which  in  the  days  of 
Herodotus,  covered  a  city-area  equal  to  the  entire  island  of  Platea.  . 

That  island,  however,  though  near  to  Libya,  and  supposed  by  the 
colonists  to  be  Libya,  was  not  so  in  reality:  tlie  commands  of  the 
oracle  had  not  been  literally  fulfilled.  Accordingly  the  settlement 
carried  with  it  nothing  but  hardship  for  the  space  oi  two  years;  and 
Battus  returned  with  his  companions  to  Delphi,  to  complain  that  the 

gromised  land  had  proved  a  bitter  disappointment.  The  god,  through 
is  priestess,  returned  for  answer,  **If  you,  who  have  never  visited 
the  cattle-breeding  Libya,  know  it  better  than  I  who  Mve,  I  greatly 
admire  your  cleverness."  Again  the  inexorable  mandate  forced  them 
to  return.  This  time  they  planted  themselves  on  the  actual  continent 
of  Libya,  nearly  over  against  the  island  of  Platea,  in  a  district  called 
Aziris,  surrounded  on  both  sides  by  fine  woods,  and  with  a  running 
stream  adjoining.  After  six  years  of  residence  in  this  spot,  they  were 
persuaded,  by  some  of  the  indigenous  Libyans  to  abandon  it,  under 
the  promise  that  they  should  be  conducted  to  a  better  situation. 
Their  guides  now  brought  them  to  the  actual  site  of  Kyrene,  saying, 
**  Here,  men  of  Hellas,  is  the  place  for  you  to  dwell,  for  here  the  sky 
is  perforated."  The  road  through  which  they  passed  had  led  through 
the  templing  region  of  Irasa  with  its  fountain  Theste,  and  their  guides 
took  the  precaution  to  carry  them  through  it  by  night,  in  order  that 
they  might  remain  ignorant  of  its  beauties. 
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Such  were  the  preliminary  steps,  divine  and  human,  which  brought 
Battus  and  his  colonists  to  Kyrene.  In  the  time  of  Herodotus,  Irasa 
was  an  outlying  portion  of  the  eastern  territory  of  this  powerful  city. 
But  we  trace  in  the  story  just  related  an  opinion  prevalent  among  his 
Eyrensean  informants,  that  Irasa  with  its  fountain  Theste  was  a  more 
inviting  position  than  Kyrene  with  its  fountain  of  Apollo,  and  ought  in 
pi-udence  to  have  been  originally  chosen :  outofwhich  opinion,  accord- 
ing to  the  general  habit  of  the  Greek  mind,  an  anecdote  is  engendered 
and  accredited,  explaining  how  the  supposed  mistake  was  committed. 
What  may  have  been  the  recommendations  of  Irasa,  we  are  not  per- 
^mitted  to  know;  but  descriptions  of  modern  tiavelers,  no  less  than 
the  subsequent  history  of  Kyrene,  go  far  to  justify  the  choice  actually 
made.  The  city  was  placed  at  the  distance  of  about  ten  miles  from 
the  sea,  having-'a  sheltered  port  called  Apollonia,  itself  afterwards  a 
considerable  town — it  was  about  twenty  miles  from  the  promontory 
Phykus,  which  forms  the  northernmost  projection  of  the  African 
coast,  nearly  in  the  longitude  of  the  Peloponnesian  Cape  Tsenarua 
(Matapan).  Kyrene  was  situated  about  1800  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  Mediterranean,  of  which  it  commanded  a  fine  view,  and  from 
which  it  was  conspicuously  visible,  on  the  edge  of  a  range  oi  hills 
which  slope  bv  successive  terraces  down  to  the  port.  The  soil  imme- 
diately around,  partly  calcareous,  partly  sandy,  is  described  by  Cap- 
tain Beechey  to  present  a  vigorous  vegetation  and  remarkable  fertility; 
though  the  ancients  considered  it  inferior  in  this  respect  both  to 
Barka  and  Hesperides,  and  still  more  inferior  to  the  more  westerly 
region  near  Kinyps.  But  the  abundant  periodical  rains,  attracted  by 
the  lofty  heights  around,  and  justifying  the  expression  of  the  *  perfor- 
ated sky,"  were  even  of  greater  importance  under  an  African  sun 
than  extraordinary  richness  of  soil.  The  maritime  regions  near 
Kyrene  and  Barka,  and  Hesperides,  produced  oil  and  wine  as  weU  as 
com,  while  the  extensive  district  between  these  towns,  composed  of 
alternate  mountain,  wood,  and  plain,  was  eminently  suited  for  pas- 
ture and  cattle-breeding.  The  ports  were  secure,  presenting  con- 
veniences for  the  intercourse  of  the  Greek  trader  with  northern  Africa, 
such  as  were  not  to  be  found  along  alLthe  coast  of  the  Great  Syrtis 
westward  of  Hesperides.  Abundance  of  applicable  land — great 
diversity  both  of  climate  and  of  productive  season,  between  the  sea- 
side the  low  hill,  and  the  upper  mountain,  within  a  small  space, 
so  that  harvest  was  continually  going  on,  and  fresh  produce  coming 
in  from  the  earth,  during  eight  months  of  the  year — together  with 
the  monopoly  of  the  valuable  plant  called  the  Silphium,  which  grew 
nowhere  except  in  the  Kyrenaic  region,  and  the  juice  of  which  was 
extensively  demanded  throughout  Greece  and  Italy — led  to  the  rapid 
growth  of  Kyrene,  in  spite  of  serious  and  renewed  political  troubles* 
And  even  now,  the  immense  remains  which  still  mark  its  desolate 
site,  the  evidences  of  past  labor  and  solicitude  at  the  Fountain  of 
Apollo  and  elsewhere,  together  with  the  profusion  of  excavated  and 
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omameDted  tombs,  attest  suflSciently  what  the  grandeur  of  the  place 
must  have  been  in  the  days  of  Herodotus  and  Pindar.  So  much  did 
the  Kyrenaeans  pride  themselves  on  tlie  Silphium,  found  wild  in 
their  back  country  from  the  island  of  Platea  on  the  east  to  the  inner 
recess  of  the  Great  Syrtis  westward — the  leaves  of  which  were  highly 
salubrious  for  cattle  and  the  stalk  for  man,  while  the  root  furnished 
tlie  peculiar  juice  for  export — that  they  maintained  it  to  have  flrat 
appeared  seven  years  prior  to  the  arrival  of  the  first  Grecian  colonists 
in  their  city. 

But  it  was  not  only  the  properties  of  the  soil  which  promoted  the 
prosperity  of  Kyrene.  Isokrates  praises  the  well-chosen  site  of  that 
colony,  because  it  was  planted  in  the  midst  of  indigenous  natives  apt 
for  subj'ection,  and  far  distant  from  any  formidable  enemies.  That 
the  native  Libyan  tribes  were  made  conducive  in  an  eminent  degree 
to  the  growth  of  the  Greco-Libyan  cities,  admits  of  no  di)ubt;  and  in 
reviewmg  the  history  of  these  cities,  we  must  bear  in  mind  that  their 
population  was  not  pure  Greek,  but  more  or  less  mixed,  like  that  of 
the  colonies  in  Italy,  Sicily,  or  Ionia.  Though  our  Information  is 
very  imperfect,  we  see  enough  to  prove  that  the  small  force  brought 
over  by  Battus  the  Stammerer  was  enabled  first  to  fraternize  with  the 
indigenous  Libyans — next,  reinforced  by  additional  colonists  and 
availing  themselves  of  the  power  of  native  chiefs,  to  overawe  and 
subjugate  them.  Kyrene— combined  with  Barka  and  Hesperides, 
both  of  them  having  sprung  from  her  root — exercised  over  the  Libyan 
tribes  between  the  borders  of  Egypt  and  the  inner  recess  of  the 
Great  Syrtis,  for  a  space  of  three  degrees  of  longitude,  an  ascendancy 
similar  to  that  which  Carthage  possessed  over  the  more  westerly 
Libyans  near  the  Lesser  Syrtis.  Within  these  Kyrenaean  limits, 
and  farther  westward  along  the  shores  of  the  Great  Syrtis,  the  Liby- 
an tribes  were  of  pastoral  habits;  westward,  beyond  the  take  Triton  is 
and  the  Lesser  Syrtis,  they  began  to  be  agricultural.  Immediately 
westward  of  Egypt  were  the  Adyrmachia»,  bordering  upon  Apis 
and  Marea,  the  Egyptian  frontier  towns;  they  were  subject  to  the 
Egyptians,  and  had  adopted  some  of  the  minute  ritual  and  religious 
observances  which  characterized  the  region  of  the  Nile.  Proceeding 
westward  from  the  Adyrmachidse  were  found  the  Giligammse,  the 
AsbystflB,  the  Auschisse,  the  Kabales,  and  the  Nasamones — the  latter 
of  whom  occupied  the  south-eastern  comer  of  the  Great  Syrtis — next, 
the  Makse,  Gindanes,  Lotophagi,  Machlyes,  as  far  as  a  certain  river 
and  lake  called  Triton  and  Tritonis,  which  seems  to  have  been  near 
the  Lesser  Syrtis.  These  last-mentioned  tribes  were  not  dependent 
either  on  Kyrene  or  on  Carthage,  at  the  time  of  Herodotus,  nor 
probably  during  the  proper  period  of  free  Grecian  history  (600-800 
B.C.).  But  in  the  third  century  B.C.,  the  Ptolemaic  governors  of 
Kyrene  extended  their  dominion  westward,  while  Carthage  pushed 
Jier  colonies  and  castles  eastward,  so  that  the  two  powers  embraced 
between  them  the  whole  line  of  coast  between  (he  Greater  and  Leeeer 
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Syrtis,  meeting  at  the  spot  Called  the  Altars  of  the  Brothers  Philfieiii 
— x)elebi*ated  lor  its  commemorative  legend.  Moreover,  even  in  the 
sixth  century  B.C.,  Carthage  was  jealous  of  the  extension  of  Grecian 
colonies  along  this  coast,  and  aided  the  Libyan  Makse  (about  610 
B.C.)  to  expel  the  Spartan  prince  Dorieus  from  his  settlement  near  the 
river  Kinyps:  near  that  spot  was  afterward  planted,  by  Phenician 
or  Carthaginian  exiles,  the  town  of  Leptis  Magna  (now  Lebida),  which 
does  not  seem  to  have  existed  in  the  time  of  Herodotus.  Nc : 
does  the  latter  historian  notice  the  MarmaridsB,  who  appear  as  ll 
principal  Libyan  tribe  near  the  west  of  Egypt  between  the  age  <  .> 
Skylax  and  the  third  century  of  the  Christian  era.  Some  migra- 
tion or  revolution  subsequent  to  the  time  of  Herodotus  must  have 
brought  this  name  into  predominance. 

The  interior  country  stretching  westward  from  Egypt  (along  the 
thirtieth  and  thirty -first  parallel  of  latitude)  to  the  Great  Syrtis,  and 
then  along  the  southern  shore  of  that  gulf,  is  to  a  great  degree  lew 
and  sandy,  and  quite-  destitute  of  trees;  yet  affording  in  many  parts 
water,  herbage,  and  a  fertile  soil.     But  the  maritime  region  jiorth  of 
this,  constituting  the  projecting  bosom  of  the  African  coast  from 
the  island  of  Platea  (Gulf  of  Bomba)  on  the  east  to  Hesperides  ^en* 
gazi)  on  the  west,  is  of  a  totally  different  character;  covered  with 
mountains  of  considerable  elevation,  which  reach  their  highest  point 
near  Kyrene,  interspersed  with  productive  plain  and  valley,  broken 
by  frequent  ravines  which  carry  off  the  winter  torrents  into  the  sea, 
and  never  at  any  time  of  the  year  destitute  of  water.     It  is  this  lat^ 
ter  advantage  that  causes  them  to  be  now  visited  every  summer  by 
the  Bedouin  Arabs,  who  flock  to  the  inexhaustible  Fountain  of 
Apcfllo  and  to  other  parts  of  the  mountainous  region  from  Kyrene 
to  Hesperides,  when  their  supply  of  water  and  herbage  faUs  in  the 
interior;  and  the  same  circumstance  must  have  operated  in  ancient 
times  to  hold  the  nomadic  Libyans  in  a  sort  of  dependence  on 
Kyrene  and  Barka.     Kyrene  appropriated  the  maritime  portion  of 
the^  territory  of  the  Libyan  Asbystce;  the  Auschisoe  occupied  (he 
region  south  of  Barka,  touching  the  sea  near  Hesperides ;  the  Kabales 
dwelt  near  Teucheira  in  the  territory  of  Barka.     Over  the  interior 
spaces  these  Libyan  Nomads,  with  their  cattle  and  twisted  tents, 
wandered  unrestrained,  amply  fed  upon  meat  and  milk,  clothed  hi 
goat-skins,  and  enjoying  better  health  than  any  people  known  to 
Herodotus.     Their  breed  of  horses  was  excellent,  afld  their  chariots 
or  wagons  with  four  horses  could  perform  feats  admired  even  by  -^ 
Greeks.     It  was  to  these  horses  that  the  princes  and  magnates  of 
Kyrene  and  Barka  owed  the  frequent  successes  of  their  chariots  in  - 
the  games  of  Greece.     The  Libyan  Nasamones,  leaving  their  cattle 
near  the  sea,  were  in  the  habit  of  making  an  annual  journey  up  the 
country  to  the  oasis  of  Augila  for  the  purpose  of  gathering  the  date-, 
harvest,  or  of  purchasing  dates;  and  the  Bedouin  Arabs  from  Ben-j  ^ 
gazi  still  make  this  same  journey  annually,  carrying  up  their  wheat 
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ftnd  barley,  for  the  same  purpose.  Each  of  the  Libyan  tribes  was 
distinguished  l)y  a  distinct  mode  of  cutting  the  hair,  and  by  some 
peculiarities  of  religious  worship,  though  gencmlly  all  worshiped 
the  sun  and  the  moon.  But  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  lake  Tri- 
tonis  (seemingly  tiie  western  extremity  of  Grecian  c-oastiug  trade  in 
the  tiras  of  flerodotus,  who  knows  little  beyond,  except  from  Car- 
thaginian authorities),  the  Grecian  deities  Poseidon  and  Athene, 
together  with  the  legend  of  Jason  and  the  Ajgonauts,  had  been 
localized.  There  were  moreover  current  prophesies  announcing  that 
one  hundred  Hellenic  cities  were  destined  one  day  to  be  founded 
round  the  lake — and  that  one  city  in  the  island  Phla,  surrounded  by 
the  lake,  was  to  be  planted  by  the  Lacedaemonians.  These  indeed 
were  among  the  many  unfulfilled  prophesies  which  from  every  side 
cheated  the  Grecian  ear,  proceeding  probably  from  Kyrentean  or 
Theraean  traders  who  thought  the  spot  advantageous  for  settlement, 
and  circulated  their  own  hopes  under  the  form  of  divine  assurances. 
It  was  about  the  year  510  B.C.  that  some  of  the  Therseans  conducted 
the  Spartan  prince  Dorieus  to  found  a  colony  in  the  fertile  region  of 
Kinyps.  belonging  to  the  Libyan  Makee.  But  Carthage,  interested 
^in  pi'eventing  the  extension  of  Greek  settlements  westward^  aided 
the  Libyans  m  driving  him  out. 

The  Libyans  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  Kvrene  were  mate- 
rially changed  by  the  establishment  of  that  town.  They  constituted 
a  large  part — at  first  probably  far  the  largest  part — of  its  constituent 

Sopulation.  Not  possessing  that  fierce  tenacity  of  habits  which  the 
[ohammedan  religion  has  impressed  ui)on  the  Arabs  of  the  present 
day,  they  were  open  to  the  mingled  influence  of  constraint  and 
seduction  applied  by  Grecian  settlei*s;  and  in  the  time  of  Herodotus, 
the  Kabales  and  the  Asbystae  of  the  interior  had  come  to  copy 
'  Kyrensean  tastes  and  customs.  The  Theraean  colonists,  having 
obtjuned  not  merely  the  consent,  *  but  even  the  guidance,  of  the 
natives  to  their  occupation  of  Kyrene  constituted  themselves  like 
privileged  Spartan  citizens  in  the  midst  of  Libyan  Periceki.  They 
seem  to  have  married  Libyan  wives,  so  that  Herodotus  describes 
the  women  of  Kyrene  and  Barca  as  following,  even  in  his  time, 
religious  observances  indigenous  and  not  Hellenic.  Even  the 
descendants  of  the  primitive  oekist  Battus  were  semi-Libyan,  for 
Herodotus  gives  us  the  curious  information  that  Battus  was  the 
Libyan  word  for  a  king,  and  deduces  from  it  the  just  inference  that 
the  name  Battus  was  not  originally  personal  to  the  oekist,  but 
acquired  in  Lybia  first  as  a  title;  though  it  afterward  passed  to  his 
descendants  as  a  proper  name.  For  eight  generations  the  reigning 
princes  were  called  Battus  and  Arkesilaus,  the  Libvan  denomination 
alternating  with  the  Greek,  until  the  family  was  finally  deprived  of 
its  power.  Moreover  we  find  the  chief  of  Barka,  kinsman  of  Arke- 
silaus of  Kyrene,  bearing  the  name  of  Alazir;  a  name  certainly  not 
Hellenic^  and  probably  Libyan.  We  are  thei^f^re  to  conceive  the 
^^•^•^*  rooalp 
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first  Theraean  colonists  as  established  in  their  lofty  fortified  post 
Kyrene,  in  the  center  of  Libyan  Perioeki,  till  then  strangers  to  walls, 
to  arts,  and  perhaps  even  to  cultivated  land.  Probably  these 
Perioeki  were  always  subject  and  tributary,  in  a  greater  or  less 
degree,  though  they  continued  for  half  a  century  to  retain  their  own 
king. 

To  these  rude  men  the  Theraeans  communicated  the  elements  of 
Hellenism  and  civilization,  not  without  receiving  themselves  much 
that  was  non-Hellenic  in  return;  and  perhaps  the  reactionary  influ- 
ence of  the  Libyan  element  against  the  Hellenic  might  have  proved 
the  stronger  of  the  two,  had  they  not  been  re-enforced  by  new-comers 
from  Greece.  After  forty  yeai^  of  Battus  the  oekist  (about  630-590 
B.c.^  and  sixteen  years  of  his  son  Arkcsilaus  (about  590-574 
B.G.).  a  second  Battus  succeeded,  called  Battus  the  Prosperous, 
to  mark  the  extraordinary  increase  of  Kyrene  durinjj  his  pres- 
idency. The  Kyrenaeans  under  him  took  pains  to  invite  new 
settlers  from  all  parts  of  Greece  without  distinction-^a  cir- 
cumstance deserving  notice  in  Grecian  colonization,  which 
usually  manifested  a  preference  for  certain  races,  if  it  did 
not  positively  exclude  the  rest.  To  every  newcomer  was  prom- 
ised a  lot  of  land,  and  the  Delphian  priestess  strenuously  seconfled 
the  wishes  of  the  Kyrenaeans,  proclaiming  that  "whosoever 
should  reach  the  place  too  late  jorthe  land-division  would  have 
reason  to  repent  it."  Such  promise  of  new  land,  as  well  as  the 
sanction  of  the  oracle,  were  doubtless  made  public  at  all  the  games 
and  meetings  of  Greeks.  A  lar^e  number  of  neW  colonists  embarked 
for  Kyrene:  tie  exact  number  is  not  mentioned,  but  we  must  con- 
ceive  it  to  have  been  very  great,  when  we  are  told  that  during  the 
succeeding  generation,  not  less  than  7,000  Grecian  hoplites  of  Kyrene 
perished  by  the  hands  of  the  revolted  Libyans — yet  leaving  both  the 
city  itself  and  its  neighbor  Barka  still  powerful.  The  loss  of  so 
great  a  number  as  7,000  Grecian  hoplites  has  very  few  parallels 
throughout  the  whole  history  of  Greece.  In  fact,  this  second  migra- 
tion, during  the  government  of  Battus  the  Prosperous,  which  mlist 
have  taken  place  between  574-554  b.c.,  ought  to  be  looked  upon  as 
the  moment  of  real  and  effective  colonization  for  Kyrene.  It  was  on 
this  occasion,  probably,  that  the  port  of  Apollonia,  which  afterward 
came  to  equal  the  city  itself  in  importance,  was  first  occupied  and 
fortified — for  the  second  swarm  of  immio^nts  came  by  sea  direct 
while  the  original  colonists  had  reached  Kyrene  by  land  from  the 
island  of  Platea  through  Irasa.  The  fresh  immigrants  came  from 
Peloponnesus,  Krete,  and  some  other  islands  of  the  Mgean. 
To  furnish  so  many  new  plots  of  land,  it  was  either  necessary,  or 
,  it  wa§  found  expedient,  to  dispossess  many  of  the  Libyan  Peria?ki, 
•  "^whorfmitTd  their  sit ufftion,  in  other  respects  also,  greatly  changed  for  . 
the  worse.  The  Libyan  king  Adikran,  himself  among,  the.  suffc  rerp, 
implored  aid  from  Aprlcs,  king  of  Egypt,  then  in  the  height  of  hh 
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power;  sending  to  declare  himself  atid  his  people  Egjptian  subjects, 
like  their  neighbors  the  Adyrmachid«.  The  Egyptian  prince, 
accepting  the  olfer,  despatchecl  a  large  militiiry  force  of  tlie  natite 
soldier-caste,  who  were  constantly  in  station  at  the  western  frontier- 
town  Marea,  by  the  route  alon^  shore  to  attack  Kyreue.  They  were 
met  at  Irasa  by  the  Greeks  of  Kyrene,  and  being  totally  ignorant  of 
Grecian  arms  and  tactics,  experienced  a  defeat  so  complete  that  few 
of  them  reached  home.  The  consequences  of  this  disaster  in  Egypt, 
where  it  caused  the  transfer  of  the  throne  from  Apries  to  Amasis, 
have  l)een  noticed  in  a  former  chapter. 

Of  course  the  Libyan  Perioeki  were  put  down,  and  the  redi vision 
of  lands  near  Kyreue  among  the  Greek  settlers  accomplished,  to  the 

freat  iiicrejise  of  the  power  of  the  citjr.  And  the  reign  of  Battus  the 
'rosperous  marks  a  flourishing  era  in  the  town,  with  a  large  acqui- 
sition of  land-dominions,  antecedent  to  years  of  dissension  and  dis- 
tress. The  Kyrenaeans  came  into  intimate  alliance  with  Amasis,  king 
of  Egypt,  who  encouraged  Grecian  connection  in  every  way,  and  who 
even  took  to  wife  Lacjike,  a  woman  of  the  Battiad  family  of  Kyrenc; 
so  that  the  Libyan  Perioeki  lost  all  chance  of  Egyptian  aid  against 
the  Greeks. 

New  prospects,  however,  were  opened  to  them  during  the  reign  of 
Arkesilus  the  Second,  son  of  Battus  the  Prosperous  (about  554-544 
B.C.).  The  behavior  of  this  prince  incensed  and  alienated  his  own 
brothers,  who  raised  a  revolt  against  him,  seceded  with  a  portion  of 
the  citizens,  and  induced  a  number  of  the  Libyan  Periceki  to  take 
part  with  tliem.  They  founded  the  Greco-Libyan  city  of  Barka,  in 
the  territory  of  the  Libyan  Auschisae.  about  twelve  miles  from  the 
coast,  distant  from  Kyrene  by  sea  about  seventy  miles  to  the  west- 
ward. The  space  between  the  two,  and  even  beyond  Barka  as  far  as 
the  more  westerly  Grecian  colony  called  Hespe  rides,  was  in  the  days 
of  Skylax  provided  with  commodious  ports  for  refuge  or  landing. 
At  what  time  Hesperides  was  founded  we  do  not  know,  but  it  existed 
about  510  B.C.  Whether  Arkesilaus  obstructed  the  foundation  of 
Barka  is  not  certain ;  but  he  rnarched  the  Kyrenaean  forces  against 
those  revolted  Libyans  who  had  joined  it.  Unable  to  resist,  the  latter 
fled  for  refuge  to  their  more  easterly  brethren  near  the  borders  of 
Egypt,  and  Arkesilaus  pursued  them.  At  length,  in  a  district  called 
Leukon,  the  fugitives  found  an  opportunity  of  attacking  him  at  such 
prodigious  advantage,  that  they  almost  destroyed  the  Kyrensean 
army;  7,000  hoplites  (as  has  been  before  intimated)  being  left  dead 
on  the  field.  Arkesilaus  did  not  long  survive  this  disaster.  He  was 
strangled  during  sickness  by  his  brother  Learchus,  who  aspired  to 
the  throne;  but  Eryxo,  widow  of  the  deceased  prince,  avenged  the 
crime  by  causing  Learchus  to  be  assassinated. 

Th^vt  the  credit  of  the  Battiad  princes  was  impaired  by  such  a 

series  of  disasters  «nd  enormities,  we  can  readily  believe.     But  it 

'  received  n  still  greater  9hock  from  the  circumstance  that  Battus  the 
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Third,  son  aud  successor  of  Arkesilaus,  was  lame  and  deformed  in 
Lis  feet.  To  be  governed  by  a  man  thus  personally  disabled,  was  in 
tlie  minds  of  the  Kyrenseans  an  indignity  not  to  be  borne,  as  weU  as 
an  excuse  for  pre-existing  discontents.  The  resolution  was  taken  to 
send  to  the  Delphian  oracle  for  advice.  They  were  directed  by  the 
priestess  to  invite  from  Mantineia  a  moderaloiv  empowered  to  close 
discussions  and  provide  a  scheme  of  government.  The  Mantineans 
selected  Demouax,  one  of  the  wisest  of  their  citizens,  to  solve  the 
same  problem  "which  had  been  committed  to  Solon  at  Athens.  By 
his  arrangement,  the  regal  prerogative  of  the  Battiad  line  was  termi- 
nated, and  a  republican  government  established,  seemingly  about  543 
B.C. ,  the  dispossessed  prince  retaining  both  the  landed  domainff  and 
the  various  sacerdotal  functions  which  had  belonged  to  his  predeces- 
sors. Respecting  the  government,  as  newly  frmned,  however,  Hero- 
dotus unfortunately  give's  us  hardly  any  particulars.  Dcmonax  clas- 
sified the  inhabitants  of  Kyrene  into  three  tribes;  composed  of— 1. 
Tl^erseans  with  their  Libyan  Periaki;  2.  Greeks  who  had  come  from 
Peloponnesus  and  Krete;  3.  such  Greeks  as  Lad  come  from  all  other 
islands  in  the  ^Egean.  It  appears,  too,  that  a  senate  was  constituted, 
taken  doubtless  from  these  three  tribes,  and,  we  may  pjesume^  in 
equal  proportion.  It  seems  probable  that  there  had  been  before  no 
constitutional  classification,  nor  political  privilege,  except  what  was 
vested  in  the  Therseans — that  these  latter,  the  descendants  of  tlie 
ori^nal  colonists,  were  the  only  persons  hitherto  known  to  the  canifti- 
tutwn — and  that  the^ remaining  Gi^eeks,  though  free  landed  proplri- 
etors  and  hoplites,  were  not  permitted  to  act  as  an  integral  payt  of 
the  body  politic,  nor  distributed  in  tribes  at  alL  The  whole  powers 
of  government — ^up  to  this  time  vested  in  the  Battiad  princes,  subject 
only  to  such  check,  how  effective  we  know  not,  which  the  citizens  of 
Theraean  origin  might  be  able  to  interpose — were  now  transferred 
from  the  prince  to  the  people,  that  is,  to  certain  individuals  or  assem- 
blies chosen  somehow  from  among  all  the  citizens.  Ihere  existed  at 
Kyrene,  as  at  Thera  and  Sparta,  a  board  of  Ephors,  and  a  band  of 
300  armed  police,  analogous  to  those  who  were  called  the  Hippeis  or 
liorsemen  at  Sparta.  Whether  these  were  instituted  by  Demouax  we 
do  not  know,  nor  does  the  identity  of  titular  ofl3ce,  in  different  states, 
afford  safe  ground  for  inferring  identity  of  power.  This  is  pmticU' 
larly  to  be  remarked  with  rejgard  to  thePerioeki  at  Kyrene,  who  were 
perhaps  more  analogous  to  the  Helots  than  to  the  Periceki  of  Sparta. 
The  fact  that  the  Periceki  were  considered  in  the  new  constitution  as 
belonging  specially  to  the  Theraean  branch  of  citizens,  shows  that 
these  latter  still  continued  a  privileged  order,  like  the  Patricians  with 
their  Clients  at  Rome  in  relation  to  the  Plebs. 

That  the  re-arranffement  introduced  by  Demonax  was  wise,  con- 
sonant to  the  general  current  of  Greek  feeling,  aud  calculated  to  work 
well,  there  is  good  reason  to  believe.  No  discontent  within  would 
have  subverted  it  without  the  aid  of  extraneous  force.    Battus  the 
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Lame  acquiesced  in  it  peaceably  duriog  his  life;  but  his  widow  and 
bis  son,  rheretime  and  Arkesilaus,  raised  a  revolt  after  his  deatli  and 
tried  to  regain  by  force  the  kingly  privileges  of  the  family.  They 
were  worsted  ancl  obliged  to  flee — the  mother  to  Cyprus,  tlie  son  to 
Sam  OS — ^where  both  employed  themselves  in  procuring  foreign  arms 
to  invade  and  conquer  Kyrene.  Though  Pheretime  could  obtain  no 
eiBfective  aid  from  Euelthon,  prince  of  Salamis  in  Cyprus,  her  son 
was  more  successful  in  Samos,  by  inviting  new  Greek  settlers  to 
Kyrene,  under  promise  of  a  redistribution  of  the  land.  A  large 
body  of  emigrants  joined  him  on  this  proclamation;  the  period  seem- 
ingly bein^  favorable  to  it,  since  the  Ionian  cities  had  not  longbefore 
become  subject  to  Persia,  and  were  discontented  with  the  yoke.  But 
before  he  conducted  this  numerous  band  against  his  native  city,  he 
thought  proper  to  ask  the  advice  of  the  Delphian  oracle.  Success  in 
the  undertakiug  was  promised  to  him,  but  moderation  and  mercy 
after  success  were  emphatically  enjoined,  on  pain  of  losing  his  life; 
atxd  the  Battiad  race  was  declared  by  the  god  to  be  destined  to  rule 
at  Kyrene  for  eight  generations,  but  no  longer — as  far  as^our 
princes  named  Battus  and  four  named  Arkesilaus.  '*  More  than  such 
eight  generations  (said  the  Pythia),  Apollo  forbids  the  Battiads  even 
to  aim  at."  This  oracle  was  doubtless  told  to  Herodotus  by  Kyre- 
naean  informants  when  he  visited  their  city  after  the  final  deposition 
T>f  the  Battiad  princes,  which  took  place  in  the  person  of  the  fourth 
Arkesilaus,  between  460-450  b  c.  ;  the  invasion  of  Kyrene  by  Arkesi- 
laus the  Third,  sixth  prince  of  the  Battiad  race,  to  which  the  oracle 
professed  to  refer,  having  occurred  about  530  b  c.  The  words 
placed  in  the  mouth  of  the  priestess  doubtless  date  from  the  later  of 
these  two  periods,  and  afford  a  specimen  of  the  way  in  which  pre- 
tended prophecies  arc  not  only  made  up  by  ante-dating  after-knowl- 
edge, but  are  also  so  contrived  as  to  serve  a  present  purpose;  for  the 
distinct  prohibition  of  the  god  "  not  even  to  aim  at  a  longer  lineage 
than  eight  Battiad  princes,"  seems  pl.iinly  intended  to  deter  the 
partisans  of  the  dethroned  family  from  endeavoring  to  reinstate 
them. 

Arkesilaus  the  Third,  to  whom  this  prophecy  purports  to  have 
been  addressed,  returned  with  his  mother  Pheretime  and  his  army  of 
new  colonists  to  Kyrene.  He  was  strong  enough  to  caiTv  all  before 
him— to  expel  some  of  his  chief  opponents  and  seize  upon  others, 
whom  he  sent  to  Cyprus  to  be  destroyed ;  though  the  vessels  were 
driven  out  of  their  course  by  vStornis  to  the  peninsula  of  Knidus, 
where  the  inhabitants  rescued  the  prisoners  and  sent  them  to  Thera. 
Other  KyrensBans,  opposed  to  the  Battiads,  took  refuge  in  a  lofty 
private  tower,  the  property  of  Aglomachus,  wherein  Arkesilaus 
caused  them  all  to  be  burnt,  heaping  wood  around  and  setting  it  on 
fire.  But  after  this  career  of  triumph  and  revenge,  he  became  con- 
scious that  he  had  departed  from  the  mildness  enjoined  to  him  by  the 
oracle,  and  songht  to  avoid  the  punishment  which  it  had  threatened 
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by  retiring  from  Kjrrene.  At  any  rate  he  departed  from  Kyrene  to 
Barka,  to  the  residence  of  the  Barksean  prince,  his  kinsman  Alazir, 
whose  daughter  he  had  married.  But  he  found  in  Barka  some  of 
the  unfortunate  men  who  had  fled  from  Kyrcne  to  escape  him. 
These  exiles,  aided  by  a  few  Barkaeans,  watched  for  a  suitable 
moment  to  assail  him  in  the  market-place,  and  slew  him  together 
with  his  kinsman,  the  prince  Alazir. 

The  victory  of  Arkesilaus  at  Kyrene,  and  his  assassination  at 
Barka,  are  doubtless  real  facts.  But  they  seem  to  have  been  com- 
pressed together  and  incorrectly  colored,  in  order  to  give  to  the 
death  of  the  Kyrensean  prince  the  appearance  of  a  divine  judgment. 
For  the  reign  of  Arkesilaus  cannot  have  been  veiy  short,  since  events 
of  tiie  utmost  importance  occurred  within  it  The  Persians  under 
Kambyses conquered  Egypt,  and  both  the  Kyrenaean  and  theBarksean 
prince  sent  to  Memphis  to  make  their  submission  to  the  conqueror 
— offering  presents  and  imposing  upon  themselves  an  annual  iribute. 
These  presents  of  the  KTyrenaeans,  500  minse  of  silver,  were  con- 
sidered by  Kambyses  so  contemptibly  small,  that  he  took  hold  of 
them  at  once  and  threw  them  among  his  soldiers.  And  at  the 
moment  when  Arkesilaus  died,  Aryandes,  the  Persian  satrap  after 
the  death  of  Kambyses,  is  found  established  in  Egjpt. 

During  the  absence  of  Arkesilaus  at  Barka,  his  mother  Pheretime 
had  acted  as  regent,  taking  her  place  at  the  discussions  in  the  senate. 
But  when  his  death  took  place,  and  the  feeling  against  the  Battiads 
manifested  itself  strongly  at  Barka,  she  did  not  feel  powerful  enough 
to  put  it  down,  and  went  to^Egj'pt  to  solicit  aid  from  Aryandes.  Th^ 
satrap,  being  made  to  believe  that  Arkesilaus  had  met  his  death  in 
consequence  of  steady  devotion  to  the  Persians,  sent  a  herald  to 
Barka  to  demand  the  men  who  had  slain  him.  The  Barkseans 
assumed  the  collective  responsibity  of  the  act,  saving  that  he  had 
done  them  injuries  both  numerous  and  severe — a  farther  proof  that 
his  rei^n  cannot  have  been  very^hort.  On  receiving  this  reply,  the 
satrap  immediately  dispatched  a  powerful  Persian  armament,  land- 
force  as  well  as  sea-force,  in  fulfillment  of  the  designs  of  Pheretime 
against  Barka.  They  besieged  the  town  for  nine  months,  trying  4o 
storm,  to  batter,  and  to  undermine  the  walls;  but  their  efforts  were 
vain,  and  it  was  taken  at  last  only  by  an  act  of  the  grossest  perfidy. 
Pretending  to  relinquish  the  attempt  in  despair,  the  Persian  generitl 
concluded  a  treaty  with  the  Barkseans,  wherein  it  was  stipulated  that 
the  latter  should  continue  to  pay  tribute  to  the  Great  King,  but  that 
the  army  should  retire  without  farther  hostilities:  "I  swear  it  (said 
the  Persian  general),  and  my  oath  shall  hold  good,  as  long  as  this 
earth  shall  keep  its  place."  But  the  spot  on  which  the  oaths  were 
exchanged  had  been  fraudulently  prepared :  a  ditch  had  been  excavated 
and  covered  with  hurdles,  upon  which  again  a  surface  of  earth  had. 
been  laid.  The  Barkseans,  confiding  in  the  oath,  and  overjoyed  at 
^ir  liberation,  immediately  opened  their  gates  and  relaxed  Uieir 
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guard;  while  the  Persians,  breaking  down  the  hurdles  and  letting 
fall  the  superimposed  earth,  so  that  they  might  comply  with  the 
letter  of  their  oath,  assaulted  the  city  and  took  it  without  difficulty. 

Miserable  was  the  fate  which  Pheretime  had  in  reserve  for  these 
entrapped  prisoners.  She  crucified  the  chi«f  opponents  of  herself 
and  her  late  son  around  the  walls,  on  which  were  also  affixed  the 
breasts  of  their  wives:  then,  with  the  exception  of  such  of  tlie  inhabi- 
tants as  were  Battiads  and  no  way  concerned  in  the  death  of  Arkesi- 
laus,  she  consigned  the  rest  to  slavery  in  Pei-sia.  The)r  were  carried 
away  captive  into  the  Persian  empire,  where  Darius  assigned  to  them 
a  village  in  Baktria  as  their  place  of  abode,  which  still  bore  the 
name  of  Barka,  even  in  the  days  of  Herodotus. 

During  the  course  of  this  expedition,  it  appears,  the  Persian  army 
advanced  as  far  as  Hesperides,  and  reduced  many  of  the  Lybiau 
tribes  to  subjection.  These,  together  with  Kyrene  and  Barka,  figure 
afterward  among  the  tributaries  and  auxiliaries  of  Xerxes  in  his 
expedition  against  Greece.  And  when  t!ie  array  returned  to  Egypt, 
by  order  of  Ariandes,  they  were  half  inclined  to  seize  iCyrene  itself 
in  their  way,  though  the  opportunity  was  missed  and  the  purpose 
left  unaccomplished. 

Pheretime  acco'mpanied  the  retreating  army  to  Egypt,  where  she 
died  shortly  of  a  loathsome  disease,  consumed  by  worms;  thus 
showing  (says  Herodotus)  that  *•  excessive  cruelty  in  revenge  brings 
down  upon  men  the  displeasure  of  the  gods."  It  will  be  recollected 
that  in  the  veins  of  this  savags  woman  the  Libyan  blood  was  inter- 
mixed with  the  Grecian.  In  Greece  Proper,  political  enmity  kills — 
but  seldom,  if  ever,  mutilates — or  sheds  the  blood  of  women. 

We  thus  leave  Kyrene  and  Barka  again  subject  to  Battiad  princes, 
at  the  same  time  that  they  are  tributaries  of  Persia.  Another  Bat- 
tus  and  another  Arkesilaiis  have  to  intervene  before  the  glass  of  this 
worthless  dynasty  is  run  out,  between  460-450  B.C.  I  shall  not  at" 
present  carry  the  reader's  attention  to  this  last  Arkesilaus,  who 
stands  honored  by  two  chariot  victories  in  Greece,  and  two  fine  odes 
of  Pindar. 

The  victory  of  the  third  Arkseilaus,  and  the  restoration  of  the  Bat- 
tiads, broke  up  the  equitable  constitution  established  by  Demonax. 
His  triple  classification  into  tribes  must  have  been  completely  remod- 
eled tliough  we  do  not  know  how;  for  the  number  of  new  colonists 
whom  Arkesilaus  introduced  must  have  necessitated  a  fresh  distribu- 
tion of  land,  and  it  is  extremely  doubtful  whether  the  relation  of  the 
Thenean  class  of  citizens  with  their  Perioeki,  as  established  by 
Demonax,  still  continued  to  subsist.  It  is  necessary  to  notice  this 
fact,  because  the  arrangements  of  Demonax  are  spoken  of  bv  some 
authors  as  if  they  formed  the  permanent  constitution  of  Kyrene; 
whereas  they  cannot  have  outlived  the  restoration  of  the  Battiads, 
nor  can  they  even  have  been  revived  after  that  dynasty  was  finally 
expelled,  since  'the  number  of  new  citizens,  and  the  large  change  of 
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property,  introduced  by  Arkesilaus  the  TMrd,  would  render  them 
mappUcable  to  the  subsequent  city. 


CHAPTER  XXVIII. 

.   PAN-HELLENIC  FESTIVALS — OLYMPIC,   PYTHIAN,   NEMKAN,  AND  ISTH- 
MIAN. 

In  the  preceding  chapters  I  have  been  under  the  necessity  of  pre-' 
senting  to  the  reader  a  picture  altogether  incoherent  and  destitute  of 
central  effect.  I  have  specified  briefly  each  of  the  two  or  three  hun- 
dred towns  which  agreed  in  bearing  the  Hellenic  name,  and  recounted 
its  birth  and  early  life,  as  far  as  our  evidence  goes — but  without  being 
able  to  point  out  any  action  and  reaction,  exploits  or  sufferings,  pros- 
perity or  misfortune,  glory  or  disgrace,  common  to  all.  To  a  great 
degree,  this  is  a  characteristic  inseparable  from  the  history  of  Greece 
from  its  beginning  to  its  end ;  for  the  only  political  unity  which  it 
ever  receives,  is  the  melancholy  unity  of  subjection  under  all-con- 
quering Rome.  Nothing  short  of  force  will  efface  in  the  mind  of  a 
n^ee  Greek  the  idea  of  his  city  as  an  autonomous  and  separate  organi- 
zation. The  villa^  is  a  fraction,  but  the  city  is  an  unit, — and  the  . 
highest  of  all  political  units,  not  admitting  of  being  consolidated  with 
others  into  a  ten  or  a  hundred,  to  the  sacrifice  of  its  own  separate  and 
individual  mark.  Such  is  the  character  of  the  race,  both  in  their 
primitive  country  and  in  their  colonial  settlements^in  their  early  as 
well  as  in  their  late  history — splitting  by  natural  fracture  into  a  mul- 
titude of  self-administering,  indivisible  cities.  But  that  which  marks 
the  early  historical  period  before  Peisistratus,  and  which  impresses 
lipon  it  an  incoherence  at  once  so  fatiguing  and  so  irremediable,  is, 
that  as  yet  no  causes  have  arisen  to  counteract  this  political  isola\iOB. 
Each  city,  whether  progressive  or  stationary,  pnident  or  adventurous, 
turbulent  or  tranquil,  follows  out  its  own  thread  of  existence,  having 
no  partnership  or  common  purposes  with  the  rest,  nor  being  yet  con- 
strained into  any  active  communion  with  them  by  extraneous  forces. 
In  like  manner,  the  races  which  on  every  side  surround  the  Hellenic 

i,  world  appear  distinct  and  unconnected,  not  yet  .taken  up  into  any 

I  co-operating  mass  or  system. 

*  Contemporaneously  with  the  accession  of  Peisistratus,  this  state  of 
things  becomes  altered  both  in  and  out  of  Hellas — the  former  as  a 
consequence  of  the  latter.  For  at  that  time  begins  the  formation  of 
the  gieat  Persian  empire,  which  absorbs  into  itself  not  only  Upper 
Asia  and  Asia  Minor,  but  also  Phenicia,  Egypt,  Thrace,  Macedonia, 
and  a  considerable  number  of  the  Grecian  cities  themselves;  while  the 
common  danger,  from  this  vast  aggregate,  threatening  the  greater 
states  of  Greece  proper,  drives  them,  m  spite  of  great  reluctsmee  and 
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Jealousy,  into  active  union.  Hence  arises  a  new  impulse,  counter- 
working the  natural  tendency  to  political  isolation  in  the  Hellenic 
cities,  and  centralizioij  their  proceedings  to  a  certain  extent  for  the 
two  centuries  succeeding  650  B.C.;  Athens  and  Sparta  both  availii^ 
themselves  of  the  centralizing  tendencies  which  had  grown  out  of  the 
Persian  war.  But  during  the  interval  between  776-560  b.c.,  no  such 
tendency  can  be  traced  even  in  commencement,  nor  any  constraining 
fOTce  calculated  to  bring  it  about.  Even  Thucydides,  as  we  may  see 
by  his  excellent  preface,  knew  of  nothing  during  these  two  centuries 
except  separate  city-politics  and  occasional  wars  between  neighbors. 
The  only  event,  according  to  him,  in  which  any  considerable  number 
of  Grecian  cities  were  jointly  concerned,  was  the  war  between  Chalkis 
and  Eretria,  the  date  of  which  we  do  not  know.  In  that  war,  several 
cities  took  part  as  allies;  Samos,  among  others,  with  Eretria — Miletus 
with  Chalkis:  hoV  far  the  alliances  of  either  may  have  extended,  we 
have  no  evidence  to  inform  us,  but  the  presumption  is  that  no  great 
number  of  Grecian  cities  was  comprehenaed  in  them.  Such  as  it  was, 
however,  this,  war  between  Chalkis  and  Eretria  was  the  nearest 
approach,  and  the  only  approach,  to  a  Pan-Hellenic  proceeding, 
wMch  Thucydides  indicates  between  the  Trojan  and  the  Persian  wars. 
Both  he  and  Herodotus  present  this  early  period  only  by  way  of  pre- 
face and  contra^  to  that  which  follows— when  the  Pan-Hellenic  spirit 
and  tendencies,  though  never  at  any  time  predominant,  yet  counted 
for  a  powerful  element  in  history,  and  sensibly  modified  the  universal 
instinct  of  city-isolation.  They  tell  us  little  about  it,  either  because 
they  could  find  no  trustworthy  informants,  or  because  there  was 
nothing  in  it  to  captivate  the  imagination  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
Persian  or  the  Peloponnesian  wars.  From  whatever  cause  their 
silence  arises,  it  is  deeply  to  be  regretted,  since  the  phenomena 
of  the  two  centuries  from  776  to  660  B.C.,  though  not  susceptible 
of  any  central  grouping,  must  have  presented  the  most  instructive 
matter  for  study,  had  they  been  preserved.  In  no  period  of  history 
have  there  ever  been  formied  a  greater  number  of  new  political  com- 
munities, under  much  variety  of  circumstances,  personal  as  well  as 
local.  A  few  chronicles,  however  destitute  of  philosophy,  reporting 
the  exact  march  of  some  of  these  colonies  from  their  commencement 
— amidst  all  the  difficulties  attendant  on  amalgamation  with  strange 
natives,  as  well  as  on  a  fresh  distribution  of  land — ^would  have  add^ 
greatly  to  our  knowledge  both  of  Greek  character  and  Greek  social 
existence. 

Taking  the  two  centuries  now  under  review,  then,  it  will  appear 
that  there  is  not  only  no  growing  political  unity  among  the  Grecian 
states,  but  a  tendency  even  to  the  contrary — to  dissemination  and 
mutual  estrangement.  Not  so,  however,  in  regard  to  the  other  feel- 
ings of  unity  capable  of  subsisting  between  men  who  acknowledge  no 
common  political  authority — sympathies  founded  on  common  religion, 
language,  beli^  of  raoe»  l^gencU^  tastes  and  customs^  ijiteltectiial 
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appetencies,  senEe  of  proportion  and  artistic  excellence,  recreaMve 
enjoyment,  etc.  On%fl  these  points,  the  manifestations  of  Hellenic 
unity  become  more  and  more  pronounced  and  comprehensive,  in  spite 
of  increased  political  dissemination,  throughout  the  same  period. 
The  breadlh  of  common  sentiment  and  sympathy  between  Greek  and 
Greek,  together  with  the  conception  of  multitudinous  periodical 
meetiiigjs  as  an  indispensable  portion  of  existence,  appears  decidedly 
greater  in  560  B.C.  than  it  had  been  a  centuiy  before.  It  was  fostered 
hj  the  increased  conviction  of  the  superiority  of  Greeks  as  compared 
with  foreigners — a  conviction  gradually  more  and  more  justified  as^ 
Grecian  art  and  intellect  improved,  and  as  the  survey  of  foreign  coun- 
tries became  extended — as  well  as  by  the  many  new  efforts  of  men  of 
genius  in  the  field  of  music,  poetry,  statuary,  and  architecture,^  each 
of  whom  touched  chords  of  feeling,  belonging  to  other  Greeks  hardly 
less  than  to  his  own  peculiar  city.  At  the  same  tune,  the  life  of  each 
peculiar  city  continues  distinct,  and  even  gathers  to  itself  a  greater 
abundance  of  facts  and  internal  interests;  so  that  during  the  two 
centuries  now  under  review  there  was  in  the  mind  of  every  Greek 
an  increase  both  of  the  city-feeling  and  of  the  Pan-Hellenic  feeling, 
but  on  the  other  hand  a  decline  of  the  old  sentunent  of  separate  race 
—Doric,  Ionic,  uEolic. 

I  have  already,  in  my  former  volume,  touched  upon  the  many- 
«ided  character  oSf  the  Grecian  religion,  enteriog  as  it  did  into  all  the 
enjoyments  and  sufferings,  the  hopes  and  fears,  the  affections  and 
antipathies  of  the  people — not  siipply  imposing  restraints  and  obli- 
gations, but  protecting,  multiplying  and  diversifving  all  the  socijil 
pleasures  and  all  the  decorations  of  existence.  Each  city  and  even^ 
each  village  had  its  peculiar  religious  festivals,  wherein  tlje  sacri- 
fices to  the  gods  were  usually  followed  by  public  recreations  of  one 
kind  or  other— by  feasting  on  the  victims,  processional  marches, 
singing  and  dancing,  or  competition  in  strong  and  active  exercise^, 
The  festival  was  originally  local,  but  friendship  or  communion  of 
race  was  shown  by  inviting  others,  non-residents,  to  partake  in  its 
attractions.  In  the  case  of  a  colony  and  its  metropolis,  it  was 
a  frequent  practice  that  citizens  of  the  metropolis  were  honored 
with  a  privileged  seat  at  the  festivals  of  the  colony,  or  that  one 
of  their  numt^r  was  presented  with  the  first  taste  of  the  sacrifi- 
cial victim.  Reciprocal  frequentation  of  religious  festivals  was  thus 
the  standing  evidence  of  friendship  and  fraternity  among  cities  not 
politically  united.  That  it  must  have  existed  to  a  certain  degree 
from  the  earliest  days,  there  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt;  though  in 
Homer  and  Hesiod  we  find  only  the  celebration  of  funeral  games, 
by  a  chief  at  his  own  private  expense,  in  honor  of  his  deceased  father 
or  friend— with  all  me  accompanying  recreations,  however,  of  a 
public  festival,  and  with  strangers  not  only  present,  but  also  con- 
tending  for  viUaable  prizes.  Massing  to  historical  Greece  during  the 
H^wUh  ceotnxf  &4B.^vne,fii^L«vidfiiceof  ^W9  Ce^tiyal^,  %^G^  tjt)^ 
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very  considerable,  and  frequented  by  Greeks  from  many  different 
cities  and  districts — the  festival  at  Delos,  iu  honor  of  Apollo,  tlie 
great  place  of  meeting  for  lonians  tlirougliout  the  iEgean — and  the 
Olympic  games.  , 

The  BcTmericHymn  to  the  Delian  Apollo,  which  must  be  placed 
earlier  than  600  B.C.,  dwells  with^mphasis  on  the  splendor  of  the 
Delian  festival,  unrivalled  throughout  Greece,  as  it  would  appear, 
daring  nil  the  first  period  of  tljis  liistory,  for  wealth,  finery  of  attire, 
ami  variety  of  exhibitions  as  well  in  poetical  genius  as  in  bodily 
activity— Equalling  probably  at  that  time,  if  not  surpassing,  the 
Olympic  games.  The  compfete  and  undiminished  gi*andeu»  of  this 
Delian  Pan-Ionic  festival  is-one  of  our  chief  marks  of  the  first  period 
of  Grecian  history,  before  the  comparative  prostratioa  of  the  Ionic 
Greeks  through  the  rise  of  Persia.  It  was  celebrated  periodically  in 
every  fourth  year,  to  the  honor  of  Apollo  and  Artemis.  Moreover  it 
was  distinguished  from  the  Olympic  games  by  two  circumstances 
both  deserving  of  notice — first,  by  including  solemn  matches  not  only 
of  gymnastic,  but  also  of  musical  and  poetical  excellence,  whereas 
the  latter  had  no  place  at  Olympia;  secondly,  by  the  admission  of 
men,  women  and  children  indiscriminately  as  spectators,  whereas 
M'omen  were  formerly  excluded  from  the  Olympic  ceremony.  Such 
exclusion  may  have  depended  in  part  on  the  inland  situation  of 
Olymi^ia,  less  easily  approachable  by  females  than  the  island  of  Delos; 
but  even  making  allowance  for  this  circumstance,  both  the  one  dis- 
tinction and  other  mark  tho  rougher  cliaracter  of  the  -^tblo- Dorians 
in  Peloponnesus.  The  Delian  festival,  which  greatly  dwindled 
away  during  the  subjection  o*'  the  Asiatic  and  insular  Greeks  to 
Persia,  was  revived  afterward  by  Athens  during  the  period  «f  her 
empire,  when  she  was  seeking  in  every  way  to  strengthen  her  cen- 
tral ascendency  in  the  .^gean.  But  though  it  continued  to  be  osten- 
ttitiously  celebrated  under  her  management,  it  never  regained  that 
comtnanding  sanctity  and  crowded  frequentation  which  we  find 
attested  in  the  Homeric  Hymn  to  Apollo  for  its  earlier  period. 

Very  different  was  the  fate  of  the  Olympic  festival —  on  the  banks 
of  the  Alpheius  in  Peloponnesus,  near  the  old  oracular  temple  of  the 
Olympian  Zeus — which  not  only  grew  up  uninterruptedly  from  small 
beginning  to  the  maximum  of  Pan-Hellenic  iroportanoe,  but  even 
I  preserved  its  crowds  of  visitors  and  its  celebrity  for  many  centuries 
I  after  the  extinction  of  Greek  freedom,  and  only  received  its  final 
abolition,  after  more  than  1100  years  of  continuance,  from  the  decree 
of  the  Christian  emperor  Theodosius  in  394  a.d.  I  have  already 
recounted  in  the  preceding  volume  of  this  History,  the  attempt  made 
Pheidon,  despot  of  Argos,  to  restore  to  the  Pisatans,  or  to  acquire  for 
himself,  the  administration  of  this  festival— an  event  which  proves 
the  importance  of  the  festival  in  Peloponnesus,  even  so  early  as  74^ 
B.C.  At  that  time,  and  for  some  years  afterwards,  it  seems  to  have 
:]toeA  j^equeoted  clii/dfiy,  if  not  exdi^aiv^y,  l»y  tlw  melg^tioring  iatift^ 
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tants  of  Central  and  "Western  Peloponnesus — Spartans,  Messenians/ 
Arkadians,  Triphylians,  Pisatans,  Eleians,  and  Achseans — and  it 
forms  an  important  link  connecting  the  ^tolo-Eleians,  and  their 
privileges  as  Agonothets,  to  solemnize  and  preside  over  it,  with 
Sparta.    From  the  year  720  B.C.,  we  trace  positive  evidences  of  the 

g-adual  presence  of  more  disUmt  Greeks— Corinthians,  Megarians, 
oeotians,  Athenians,  and  even  Smyrnaeans  from  Asia.  We  observe 
also  other  proofs  of  growing  importance,  in  the  increased  numl)er 
and  variety  of  matches  exhibited  to  the  spectators,  and  in  the  sub- 
stitution of  the  simple  ci-own  of  olive,  an  honorary  reward  in 
place  of  the  more  substantial  present  which  the  Olympic  festival  and 
all  other  Grecian  festivals  began  by  conferring  upon  the  victor.^  The 
humble  constitution  of  the  Olympic  games  presented  originally  noth- 
ing more  than  a  match  of  runners  in  the  measured  course  called  the 
Stadium.  A  continuous  series  of  the  victorious  runners  was  formally 
inscribed  and  preserved  by  the  Eleians,  beffinning  with  Koroebus  in 
776  B.C.,  and  was  made  to  serve  by  chronological  inquires  from  the 
third  century  B.C.  downwards,  as  a  means  of  measuring  the  chrono- 
logical sequence  of  Grecian  events.  It  was  on  the  occasion  of  the 
seventh  Olympiad  after  Koroebus  that  Daikles  the  Messenian  first 
received  for  his  victory  in  the  stadium  no  farther  recompense  than  a' 
wreath  from  the  sacred  olive-tree  near  Olynipi a:  the  honor  of  being 
proclaimed  victor  was  found  sufficient,  without  any  pecuniary  addi- 
tion. But  until  the  fourteenth  Olympiad  (724  B.C.). there  was  no  other 
match  for  the  spectators  to  witness  besides  that  of  simple  runners  in 
the  stadium.  On  that  occasion  a  second  race  was  firet  introduced, 
of  runners  in  the  double  stadium,  or  up  and  down  the  course.  In  the 
next  or  fifteenth  Olympiad  (720  B.C.)  a  third  match,  the  long  course 
for  runners,  or  several  times  up  and  down  the  stadium.  There  were 
thus  three  races — the  simple  Stadium,  the  double  Stadium,  orDiaulos, 
and  the  long  course  or  Dolichos,  all  for  runners — which  continued 
without  admtion  until  the  eighteenth  Olympiad,  when  the  wrestling- 
match  and  the  complicated  Pentathlon  (including  jumping,  running, 
the  quoit,  the  javelin,  and  wrestling)  were  both  added.  A  further 
novelty  appears  in  the  twenty-third  Olympiad  (688  B.C.),  the  boxing- 
match  ;  ana  another  still  more  important  in  the  twenty-fifth  (680  B.C.), 
the  chariot  with  four  full-grown  horses.  This  last-mentioned 
addition  is  deserving  of  special  notice,  not  merely  as  it  diversified 
the  scene  by  the  introduction  of  horses,  but  also  as  it  brought  in 
a  totally  new  class  of  competitors — rich  men  and  women,  who 
possessed  the  finest  horses  and  could  hire  the  most  skillful 
drivers,  without  any  personal  superiority  or  power  of  bodily 
display  in  themselves.  The  prodigious  exhibition  of -wealth  in 
which  the  chariot  proprietors  indulged,  is  not  only  an  evidence  of 
growing  importance  in  the  Olympic  games,  but  also  served  materially 
to  increase  that  importance  and  to  heighten  the  interest  of  spectators. 
Two  further  matdies  were.added' m  (he  thirty-third  01ympiad<^4d 
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B.C.) — ^the  Pankration,  or  boxing  and  wrestling  conjoined,  with  the 
hand  unarmed  or  divested  of  that  hard  leather  cestus  worn  by  the 
pugilist,  which  rendered  the  blow  of  the  latter  more  terrible,  but  at 
the  same  time  prevented  liim  from  grasping  or  keeping  hold  of  his 
adversary — and  the  single  race-horse.  Many  other  novelties  were 
introduced  one  after  the  other,  which  it  is  unnecessary  fully  to  enu- 
merate— the  race  between  men  clothed  in  full  panoply  and  bearing 
each  his  shield — the  different  matches  between  boys,  analogous  to 
those  between  full-grown  men,  and  between  colts  of  the  same  nature 
as  between  f  ull-^rown  horses.  At  the  maximum  of  its  attraction  the 
Olympic  solemnity  occupied  five  days,  but  until  the  seventy-seventh 
Olympiad,  all  the  various  matches  had  been  compressed  into  one — 
beginning  at  daybreak  and  not  always  closing  before  dark.  The 
seventy-seventh  Olympiad  follows  immediately  after  the  successful 
expulsion  of  the  Persian  invaders  from  Greece,  when  the  Pan- Hel- 
lenic feeUug  had  been  keenly  stimulated  by  resistance  to  a  common 
enemy;  and  we  may  easily  conceive  that  this  was  a  suitable  moment 
for  imparting  additiooal  dignity  to  the  chief  national  festival. 

We  are  thus  enabled  partially  to  trace  the  steps  whereby,  during 
the  two  centuries  succeeding  776  B.C.,  the  festival  of  the  Olympic 
Zeus  in  the  Pisatid  gradually  passed  from  a  local  to  a  national  char- 
acter, and  acquired  an  attractive  force  capable  of  bringing  together 
into  temporary  union  the  dispersed  fraraients  of  Hellas,  from  Mar- 
seilles to  Trebizond.  In  this  important  lunction  it  did  not  long  stand 
alone.  During  the  sixth  centujy  b.c.,  three  other  festivals,  at  first 
local,  become  successively  nationalized — the  Pythia  near  Delphi,  the 
Isthmia  near  Corinth,  the  Nemea  near  Kleone,  between  Sikyon  and 
Argos.  - 

In  regard  to  the  Pythian  festival,  we  find  a  short  notice  of  the  par 
ticular  incidents  and  individuals  by  whom  its  reconstitution  and 
enlargement  were  brought  about — a  notice  the  more  interesting,  inas- 
much as  these  very  incidents  are  themselves  a  manifestation  of  some- 
thing like  Pan-Hellenic  patriotism,  standing  almost  alone  in  an  age 
which  presents  little  else  in  operation  except  distinct  city-interests. 
At  the  time  when  the  Homeric  Hymn  to  the  Delphinian  Apollo  was 
composed  (probably  in  the  seventh  century  B.C.),  the  Pythian  festival 
had  as  yet  acquired  little  eminence.  The  rich  and  holy  temple  of 
Apollo  was  then  purely  oracular,  established  for  the  purpose  of  com- 
municating to  pious  inquirers  "the  counsels  of  the  Immortals." 
Multitudes  of  visitors  came  to  consult  it,  as  well  as  to  sacrifice  vic- 
tims and  to  deposit  costly  offerings ;  but  while  the  god  delighted  in 
the  sound  of  the  harp  as  an  accompaniment  to  the  singing  of  paeans, 
he  was  by.no  means  anxious  to  encourage  horse  races  and  chariot- 
races  in  the  neighborhood.  Nay,  this  psalmist  considers  that  the 
noise  of  horses  would  be  '*a  nuisance" — the  drinking  of  mules  a 
desecration  to  the  sacred  fountains — and  the  ostentation  of  fine-built 
chariots  objectionaUe,  as  tending  to  divert  the  attention  of  spectators 
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away  from  the  great  temple  and  its  wealth.  Prom  such  inconven- 
iences the  god  was  protected  by  placing  his  sanctuary  "  in  the  rocky 
Pytho  " — a  rugged  and  uneven  recess,  of  no  great  dimensions,  embos- 
omed in  the  southern  declivitjr  of  Parnassus,  and  about  2,000  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  while  the  topmost  Parnassian  summits 
reach  a  height  of  near  8,000  feet.  The  situation  was  extremeljr  im- 
posing, but  unsuited  by  nature  for  the  congre^tion  of  any  consider- 
able number  of  spectators — altogether  impracticable  for  chariot-raccf^ 
— and  only  rendered  practicable  by  later  art  and  outlay  for  the  theatei 
as  well  as  for  the  stadium;  the  original  stadium,  when  first  estab^ 
lished,  was  placed  in  the  plain  beneath.  Such  a  site  furnished  little 
means  of  subsistence,  but  the  sacrifices  and  presents  of  visitors  ena- 
bled the  ministers  of  the  temple  to  live  in  abundance,  and  gathered 
together  by  degrees  a  village  around  it. 

Near  the  sanctuary  of  Pytho,  and  about  the  same  altitude,  was 
situated  the  ancient  Fhokian  town  of  Erissa,  on  a  projecting  spur  of 
Parnassus— overhung  above  by  the  line  of  nxiky  precipice  called  the 
Phaedriades,  and  itself  overhanging  below  the  deep  ravine  tiirough 
which  flows  the  river  Peistus.  On  the  other  side  of  this  river  rises 
the  steep  mountain  Kirphis,  which  projects  southward  into  the 
Corinthian  gulf — the  river  reaching  that  gulf  through  the  broad  Kris- 
ssean,  or  iflrrhsean  plain,  which  stretches  westward  nearly  to  the 
Lokrian  town  of  Amphissa;  a  plain  for  the  most  part  fertile  and  pro- 
ductive, though  least  so  in  its  eastern  part  immediately  under  the 
Kirphis,  where  the  seaport  Kirrha  was  placed.  The  temple,  the  ora- 
cle, and  the  wealth  of  Pytho,  belong  to  the  very  earliest  periods  of 
Grecian  antiquity.  But  the  octennial  solenmity  in  honor  of  the  god 
included  at  first  no  other  competition  except  that  of  birds,  who  sang 
each  a  peean  with  the  harp.  It  has  been  already  mentioned,  in  my 
preceding  volume,  that  the  Amphiktyonic  assembly  held  one  of  its 
half-yearly  meetings  near  the  temple  of  Pytho,  Uie  other  at  Ther- 
mopylae. 

In  those  early  times  when  the  Homeric  Hymn  to  Apollo  was  com- 
posed, the  town  of  Krissa  appears  to  have  been  great  and  powerful, 
possessing  all  the  broad*  plain  between  Parnassus,  Kirphis,  and  the 
gulf,  to  which  latter  it  gave  its  name — and  possessing  also,  what  was 
a  property  not  less  valuable,  the  adjoining  sanctuary  of  Pytho  itself, 
which  the  Hymn  identifies  with  Krissa,  not  indicating  Delphi  as  a 
separate  place.  The  Krissaeans  doubtless  derived  great  pronts  from 
the  number  of  visitors  who  came  to  visit  Delphi,  both  by  land  and  by  , 
'sea,  and  Kirrha  was  originally  only  the  name  for  their  seaf)ort. 
Gradually,  however,  the  port  appears  to  have  grown  in  importance- 
at  the  expense  of  the  town,  just  as  ApoUonia  and  Ptolemais  came  to 
equal  Kyrene  and  Barka,  and  as  Plymouth  Dock  has  swelled  into 
Devonport;  while  at  the  same  time  the  sanctuary  of  Pytho  with  its 
administrators  expanded  into  the  town  of  Delphi,  and  came  to  claim 
an  independent  existence  of  its  own.    The  original  relations  between 
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Krissa,  Kirrha,  and  Delphi,  were  in  this  manner  at  length  subverted, 
the  first  declining  and  the  two  latter  rising.  The  Krissseans  found 
themselves  dispossessed  of  the  management  of  the  temple,  which 
passed  to  the  Delphians ;  as  well  as  of  the  profits  arising  from  the 
visitors,  whose  disbursements  went  to  enrich  the  inhabitants  of 
Kirrha.  Ejissa  was  a  primitive  city  of  the  Phoki^n  name,  and  could 
boast  of  a  place  as  such  in  the  Homeric  Catalogue,  so  that  her  loss  of 
importance  was  not  likely  to  be  quietly  endured.  Moreover,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  above  facts,  already  sufficient  in  themselves  as  seeds  of 
quarrel,  we  are  told  that  the  Kirrhseans  abused  their  position  as  mas- 
ters of  the  avenue  to  the  temple  by  sea,  and  levied  exorbitant  tolls  on 
the  visitors  who  landed  there — a  number  constantly  increasing  from 
the  multiplication  of  the  transmarine  colonies,  and  from  the  pros- 
perity of  those  in  Italy  ai;id  Sicily.  Besides  such  offence  against  the 
general  Grecian  public,  they  had  also  incurred  the  enmity  of  their 
Phokian  neighbors  by  outrages  upon  women,  Phokian  as  well  as 
Argeian,  who  were  returning  from  the  temple. 

Thus  stood  the  case,  apparently,  about  595  B.C.,  when  the  Am- 
phiktyonic  meeting  interfered — either  prompted  by  the  Phokians;  or  . 
perhaps  on  their  own  spontaneous  impulse,  out  of  regard  to  the  tem- 
pler-to  punish  the  Kirrhseans.  After  a  war  of  ten  years,  the  first 
sacred  war  in  Greece,  tliis  object  w!fe  completely  accomplished,  by  a 
joint  force  of  Thessalians  under  Eurylochus,  Sykyonians  under  Kleis- 
thenes,  and  Athenians  uncier  Alkmseon;  the  Athenian  Solon  being 
the  person  who  originated  and  enforced__in  the  Amphiktyonic 
council  the  proposition  of  interference.  Kimia  appears  to  have 
made  a  strenuous  resistance  until  its  supplies  from  the  sea  were 
intercepted  by  the  naval  force  oT  the  Sikyonian  Kleisthenes.  Even 
after  the  town  was  taken,  its  inhabitants  defended  themselves  for 
some  time  on  the  heights  of  Kirphis.  At  length,  however,  they  were 
thoroughly  subdued.  Their  town  was  destroyed  or  left  to  subsist 
merely  as  a  landing-place;  while  the  whole  adjoining  plain  was  con- 
secmted  to  the  Delphian  god,  whose  domains  thus  touched  «the  sea. . 
Under  this  sentence,  pronounced  by  the  religious  feeling  of  Greece, 
and  sanctified  by  a  solemn  oath  publicly  sworn  and  inscribed  at  Del- 
phi, the  land  was  condemned  to  remain  untilledand  unplanted,  with- 
out any  ^ecies  of  human  care,  and  serving  only  for  the  pasturage  of 
cattle.  The  latter  circumstance  was  convenient  to  the  temple,  inas- 
much as  it  furnished  abundance  of  victims  for  the  pilgrims  who. 
landed  and  came  to  sacrifice — for  without  preliminary  sacrifice  no  | 
man  could  consult  the  oracle;  while  the  entire  prohibition  of  tillage 
was  the  only  means  of  obviating  the  growth  of  another  troublesome 
neighbor  on  the  seaboard.  The  ruin  of  Kirrha  in  this  war  is  certain : 
though  the  necessity  of  a  harbor  for  visitoi*s  arriving  by  sea,  led  to 
the  ^^ual  revival  of  the  town  upon  a  humbler  scale  of  pretension. 
But  the  fate  of  Krissa  is  not  so  clear,  nor  do  we  know  whether  it  was 
destroyed,  or  left  subsisUng  in  a  position  of  inferiority  with  regard  to 
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Delphi.  From  this  time  forward,  however,  the  Delphian  commnaity 
appear  as  substantive  and  autonomous,  exercising^  in  their  own  right 
the  management  of  the  temple;  though  we  shall  find,  on  more  than 
one  occasion,  that  the  Phokians  contest  this  right,  and  la}'  claim  to 
the  management  of  it  for  themselves — a  remnant  of  that  early  period 
when  tlie  oracle  stood  in  the  domain  of  the  Phokian  Erissa.  There 
.  seems,  moreover,  to  have  been  a  standing  antipathy  between  the  Del- 
phians  and  the  Phokians. 

The  Sacred  War  just  mentioned — emanating  from  a  solemn  Am- 
phiktyonic  decree,  carried  on  jointly  by  troops  of  different  states  whom 
we  do  not  know  to  have  ever  before  co-operated,  and  directed  exclu- 
sively toward  an  object  of  common  interest — is  in  itself  a  fact  of  high 
importance  as  manifesting  a  decided  giowth of  Pan-Hellenic  feeling. 
Sparta  is  not  named  as  interfering — a  circumstance  which  seems 
remarkable  when  we  consider  both  her  power,  even  as  it  then  stood, 
and  her  intimate  connection  with  the  Delphian  oracle — while  the 
Athenians  appear  as  the  chief  movers,  through  the  greatest  and  best 
of  their  citizens.  The  credit  of  a  large-minded  patriotism  rests  prom- 
inently upon  them. 

•But  if  this  sacred  war  itself  is  a  proof  that  the  Pan-Hellenic  spirit 
was  grov^ng  stronger,  the  positive  result  in  which  it  ended  rein- 
forced that  spirit  still  farther,  llie  spoils  of  Kirrha  were  employed 
by  the  victorious  allies  in  founding  the  Pythian  games.  The  octennial 
festival  hitherto  celebrated  at  Delphi  in  honor  of  the  god,  including 
no  other  competition  excef>t  in  the  harp  and  the  paean,  was  expanded 
into  comprehensive  games  on  the  model  of  the  Olympic,  with  matches 
not  only  of  music,  but  also  of  gymnastics  and  chariots — celebrated, 
not  at  Delphi  itself,  but  on  the  maritime  plain  near  the  ruined  Kir- 
rha—and  under  the  direct  superintendence  of  the  Amphiktyons  them- 
selves. I  have  already  mentioned  that  Solon  provided  large  rewai-ds 
for  such  Athenians  as  gained  victories  in  the  Olympic  and  Isthmian 
games,  thereby  indicatmg  his  sense  of  the  great  value  of  the  national 
games  af^  means  of  promoting  Hellenic  intercommunion.  It  was  the 
same  feeling  which  insti^ted  the  foundation  of  the  new  games  on  the 
Kirrhsean  plain,  in  commemoration  of  the  vindicated  honor  of  Apollo, 
and  in  the  territory  newly  made  over  to  him.  They  were  celebrated  in 
the  autumn,  or  first  bftif  of  every  third  Olympic  year;  the  Amphik- 
tyons being  the  ostensible  Ago.nothets  or  administrators,  and  appoint- 
ing persons  to  discharge  the  duty  in  their  names.  At  the  first  Pythian 
ceremony  (in  586  b.c.),  valuable  rewards  were  given  to  the  different 
victors;  at  the  second  (^82  b.c.),  noihing  was  conferred  but  wreaths 
of  laurel — the  rapidly  attained  celebrity  of  the  games  being  such  as 
to  render  any  farther  recompense  superfluous.  The  Sikyoniaa  des- 
pot, Kleisthenes  himself,  one  the  leaders  in  the  conquest  of  Kirrha,^ 
gained  the  prize  at  the  chariot-race  of  the  second  Py  thia.  We  find 
other  great  personages  in  Greece  frequently  mentioned  as  competi- 
tore,  and  the  games  long  maintained  a  dignity  second  only  to  the 
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Olympic,  over  which  indeed  they  had  some  advantages;  first,  that 
thev  were  not  abased  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  petty  jealousies 
and  antipathies  of  any  administering  state,  as  the  Olympic  games 
were  perverted  by  the  Eleians,  on  more  than  one  occasion;  next,  that 
they  comprised  music  and  poetry  as  well  as  bodily-display.  Frmn 
the  circumstances  attending  their  foundation,  the  Pythian  games 
deserved,  even  more  than  the  Olympic,  the  title  bestowed  on  them 
by  Demosthenes— "  the  common  Agon  of  the  Greeks." 

The  Olympic  and  Pythian  games  continued  always  to  be  the  most 
venerated  solemnities  in  Greece.  Yet  the  Nemea  and  Isthmia 
acquired  a  celebrity  not  much  inferior;  the  Olympic  prize  counting 
for  the  highest  of  all.  Both  the  Nemea  and  Isthnua  were  distin- 
guished from  the  other  two  festivals  by  occurring  not  once  in  four 
years,  but  once  in  two  years;  the  former  in  the  second  and  fourth 
years  of  each  Olympiad,  the  latter  in  the  first  and  third  years,  To 
both  is  assigned,  according  to  Greek  custom,  an  origin  connected 
with  the  interesting  persons  and  circumstances  of  legencmry  antiquity; 
but  our  historical  knowledge  of  both  begins  with  the  sixth  century 
B.C.  The  first  historical  Nemead  is  presented  as  belonging  to  Olym- 
piad 52  or  53(572-568  B.C.),  a  few  years  subsequent  to  the  Sacred 
War  above-mentioned  and  to  the  origin  of  the  Pythia.  The  festival 
was  celebrated  in  honor  of  the  Neraean  Zeus,  in  the  valley  of  Nemea 
between  Philus  and  Kleonse.  The  Kleonseans  themselves  were 
originally  its  presidents,  until,  some  period  after  460  B.O.,  the  Ar^e- 
ians  deprived  them  of  that  honor  and  assumed  the  honors  of  admm- 
istration  to  themselves.  The  Nemean  ^mes  had  their  Hellanodikae 
to  superintend,  to  keep  order,  and  to  distribute  the  prizes,  as  well  as 
the  Olymijic. 

Respecting  the  Isthmian  festival,  our  first  historical  information  is 
a  little  earlier,  for  it  has  already  been  stated  that  Solon  conferred  a 
premium  upQA  every  Athenian  citizen  who  gained  a  prize  at  that 
festival  as  well  as  at  the  Olympian — in  or  after  594  b.c.  It  was  cele- 
brated by  the  Corinthians  at  their  isthmus,  in  honor  of  *Poseidon, 
and  if  we  may  draw  any  inference  from  the  legends  respecting  its 
foundation,  which  is  ascribed  sometimes  to  Theseus,  tlie  Athenians 
appear  to  have  identified  it  with  the  antiquities  of  their  own  state. 

We  thus  perceive  that  the  interval  between  600-560  b.c.,  exhibits 
the  first  historical  manifestation  of  the  Pythia,  Isthmia,  and  Nemea— 
the  first  expansion  of  all  the  three  from  local  into  Pan^Hellenic  festi- 1 
vals.  To  the  Olympic  games,  for  some  time  the  only  great  center  of 
union  among  all  the  widely  dispersed  Greeks,  ace  now  added  three 
other  sacrea  Agones  of  the  like  public,  open,  national  character; 
constituting  visible  marks  as  well  as  tutelary  bonds,  of  collective 
Hellenism,  and  insuring  to  every  Greek  who  went  to  compete  in  the 
matches,  a  safe  and  inviolate  transit  even  through  hostile  Hellenic 
e^tes.  These  four,  all  in  or  near  Peloponnesus;  and  one  of  which 
occurred  in  each  year,  formed  the  period  or  cyde  of  sacred  gam^ 
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and  those  who  had  gained  prizes  at  all  the  four  received  the  enviable 
designation  of  Periodonikes.  The  honors  paid  to  Olympic  victors 
on  their  return  to  their  native  city,  were  prodigious  even  in  the  sixth 
century  B.C.,  and  became  even  more  extravagant  afterwards.  We 
may  remark,  that  in  tlie  Olympic  games  alone,  the  oldest  as  well  as 
the  most  illustrious  of  the  four,  the  musical  and  intellectual  element 
was  wanting.  All  the  three  more  recent  Agones  included  crowns 
for  exercises  of  music  and  poetry,  along  with  gymnastics,  chariots, 
and  horses. 

It  was  not  only  in  the  distinguishing  national  stanap  set  upon  these 
four  great  festivals,  that  the  gradutd  increase  of  Hellenic  family- 
feeling  exhibited  itself,  during  the  course  of  this  earliest  period  of 
Grecian  history.  Pursuant  to  the  same  tendencies,  religious  festivals 
in  all  the  considerable  towns  gradually  became  more  and  more  open 
and  accessible,  attracting  guests  as  well  as  competitors  from  beyond 
the  border.  The  comparative  dignity  of  the  city,  as  well  as  the 
honor  rendered  to  the  presiding  god,  were  measured  by  the  numbers, 
adniiration,  and  envy,  of  the  frequenting  visitors.  There  is  no  posi- 
tive evidence  indeed  of  such  expansion  in  the  Attic  festivals  earlier 
than  the  reign  of  Peisistratus,  who  first  added  the  quadrennial  or 
greater  Panathensea  to  the  ancient  annual  or  lesser  Panathen^ea. 
Sor  can  we  trace  the  steps  of  progress  in  regird  to  Thebes,  Orcho- 
menus,  Thespise,  Megara,  Sikyon,  Pellene,  ^Egina,  Argos,  etc.,  Imt 
we  find  full  reason  for  believing  that  such  was  the  general  reality. 
Or  the  Olympic  or  Isthmian  victors  whom  Pindar  and  Simonides 
celebrated,  many  derived  a  portion  of  their  renown  from  previous  vic- 
tories acquired  at  several  of  these  local  contests — victories  sometimes 
so  numerous,  as  to  prove  how  wide-spread  the  habit  of  reciprocal  fre- 
quentatioh  had  b^«me:  though  we  find,  even  in  the  third  century 
B.C.,  treaties  of  alliance  between  different  cities,  in  which  it  is 
thought  necessary  to  confer  such  mutual  right  by  express  stipulation. 
Temptation  was  offered,  to  the  distinguished  gymnastic  or  musical 
competitors,  by  prizes  of  great  value.  Timseus  even  asserted,  as-  a 
proof  of  the  overweening  pride  of  Kroton  and  Sybaris,  that  these  cities 
tried  to  supplant  the  preeminence  of  the  Olympic  games,  by  institut- 
ing games  of  their  own  with  the  richest  prizes  to  be  celebrated  at  the 
same  time— a  statement  in  itself  not  worthy  of  credit,  yet  nevertheless 
illustrating  the  animated  rivalry  known  to  prevail  among  the  Gre- 
cian cities,  in  procuring  for  themselves  splendid  and  crowded  games. 
At  the  time  when  the  Homeric  hymn  to  Demeter  was  composed,  the 
worship  of  that  goddess  seems  to  have  been  purely  local  at  Eleusis. 
But  before  the  Persian  war,  the  festival  celebratea  by  the  Athenians 
every  year,  in  honor  of  the  Eleusinian  Demeter,  admitted  Greeks  Of 
all  cities  to  be  initiated,  and  was  attended  by  vast  crowds  of  them.  . 

It  was  thus  that  the  simplicity  and  strict  local  application  of  the 
primitive  religious  festival,  among  the  greater  states  in  Greece. 
I^raduaily  expanded,  on  certain  great  occasions  periodically  recurring, 
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into  an  elaborate  and  regulated  series  of  exhibitions— not  merely  ad- 
mitting, but  soliciting,  the  fraternal  presence  of  all  Hellenic  spectators. 
In  this  respect  Sparta  seems  to  have  formed  an  exception  to  the 
remaining  states.  Her  festivals  were  for  herself  alone,  and  her 
general  rudeness  towards  other  Greeks  was  not  materially  softened 
even  at  the  Kameia  and  Hyakinthia,  or  GymnopsBdiae.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Attic  Dionysia  were  gradually  exalted,  from  their  original 

I  rude  spontaneous  outburst  of  village  feeling  in  thankfulness  to  the 
god,  followed  by  song,  dance,  and  reveliy  of  various  kinds — into 
costly  and  diversified  performances,  first  by  a  trained  chorus,  next 
by  actors  superadded  to  it.  And  the  dramatic  compositions  thus  pro- 
duced, as  they  embodied  the  perfection  of  Grecian  art,  so  they  were 
emiuently  calculated  to  invite  a  Pan-Hellenic  audience  and  to  encour- 
age the  sentiment  of  Hellenic  unity.  The  dramatic  literature  of 
Athens  however  belongs  properly  to  a  later  period.  Previous  to  the 
year  560  B.C.,  we  see  only  those  commencements  of  innovation 
which  drew  upon  Thespis  the  rebuke  of  Solon ;  who  however  himself 
contributed  to  impart  to  the  Panathenaic  festival  a  more  solemn  and 
attractive  character,  by  checking  the  hcense  of  the  rhapsodes  and 
insuring  to  those  present  a  full  orderly  recital  of  the  Iliad. 

The  sacred  games  and  festivals,  here  alluded  to  as  a  class,  took 
hold  of  the  Greek  mind  by  so  great  a  variety  of  feelings,  as  to  coun- 
terbalance in  a  high  degree  the  political  disseverance;  and  to  keep 
alive  among  their  wide-spread  cities  in  the  midst  of  constant  jealousjr 
and  frequent  quarrel,  a  feeling  of  brotherhood  and  congenitd  senti- 
ment such  as  must  otherwise  have  died  away.  The  Theors,  or  sacred 
envoys  who  came  to  Olympia  or  Delphi  from  so  many  different  points, 
all  sacrificed  to  the  same  god  and  at  the  same  altar,  witnessed  the 
same  sports,  and  contributed  by  their  donatives  to  enrich  or  adorn 
one  respective  scene.  Moreover  the  festival  afforded  opportunity  for 
a  sort  of  fair,  including  much  trafiSc  amid  so  large  a  mass  of  specta- 
tors; and  besides  the  exhibitions  of  the  games  themselves,  there  were 
recitations  and  lectures  in  a  spacious  council-room  for  those  who 
chose  to  listen  to  them,  by  poets,  rhapsodes,  philosophers  and  histori- 
ans—among which  last  the  history  of  Eterodotus  is  said  to  have  been 
publicly  read  by  its  author.  Of  the  wealthy  and  great  men  in  the 
various  cities,  many  contended  simply  for  the  chariot-victories  and 
liorse-victories.  But  there  were  others  whose  ambition  was  of  a 
character  more  strictly  personal,  and  who  stripped  naked  as  runners, 
wrestlers,  boxers,  or  pankratiasts,  having  gone  through  the  extreme 
fatigue  of  a  complete  previous  training.  Kylon  whose  unfortunate 
attempt  to  usurp  the  scepter  at  Athens  mis  been  recounted,  had  gained 
the  prize  in  the  Olympic  stadium :  Alexander  son  of  Amyntas,  the 
prince  of  Macedon,  had  run  for  it:  the  great  family  of  the  DiagoridsB 
ut  Rhodes,  who  furnished  magistrates  and  generals  to  their  native 
zhy,  supplied  a  still  greater  number  of  successful  boxers  and  pankra- 
liaaU  at  Olympia,  while  other  instances  also  occur  of  generals  name ' 
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by  various  cities  from  the  list  of  successful  Olympic  g3nnnast8;  and 
the  odes  of  Pindar,  always  dearly  purchased,  attest  how  many  of  the 
great  and  wealthy  were  found  in  that  list.  The  perfect  popularity, 
and  equality  of  pei-sons,  at  these  great  games,  is  a  feature  not  less 
remarkable  than  the  exact  adherence  to  predetermined  rule,  and  the 
self-imposed  submission  of  the  immense  crowd  to  a  handful  of 
servants  armed  with  sticks,  who  executed  the  oiders  of  the  Eleian 
Hellanodikse.  The  ground  upon  which  the  ceremony  took  place,  and 
even  the  territory  of  the  administering  state,  was  protected  b}^  a 
**  Truce  of  God"  auring  the  month  of  the  festival,  the  commencement 
of  which  was  formally  announced  by  heralds  sent  round  to  the  differ- 
ent states.  Treaties  of  peace  between  different  cities  were  often 
formally  commemorated  by  pillars  there  erected,  and  the  general  im- 

gression  of  the  scene  suggested  nothing  but  ideas  of  peace  and  brother- 
ood  amon^  Greeks.  And  I  may  remark  tliat  the  impression  of  the 
games  as  belon^ngtoall  Greeks,  and  to  none  but  Greeks,  was  stronger 
and  clearer  dunng  the  interval  between  600 — 300  B.C.,  than  it  came 
to  be  afterwards.  For  the  Macedonian  conquests  had  the  effect  of 
diluting  and  corrupting  Hellenism,  by  spreading  an  exterior  varnish 
of  Hellenic  tastes  and  manners  over  a  wide  area  of  incongnious 
foreigners,  who  were  incapable  of  the  real  elevation  of  the  Hellenic 
character;  so  that  although  in  later  times  the  games  continued  im- 
dindnished  both  in  attraction  and  in  number  of  visitors,  the  spirit  of 
Pan-Hellenic  communion  which  had  once  animated  the  scene  was  gone 
for  ever. 
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